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The  present  volume  owes  its  existence  to  the  interest 
the  Author  has  long  felt  in  the  subject  of  Education. 
The  more  he  has  studied  it,  the  more  has  he  been 
impressed  with  its  value  and  importance,  till  he  has 
come  to  regard  it,  as  in  truth  it  is,*  as  the  great  means 
by  which  the  human  race  is  to  be  improved  and  per- 
fected. To  bring  out  this  view,  and  to  trace  it  in  its 
various  bearings,  is  the  main  object  of  the  book. 

Education  is,  strictly  and  properly,  the  educing  or 
drawing  out  of  the  various  powers  and  faculties  of 
man,  each  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  of  which  it 
is  capable,  and  at  the  same  time  in  perfect  harmony 
with  all  the  rest.  Man  is  perfect  in  proportion  to  the 
perfection  of  his  diiSferent  faculties,  and  to  bring  them 
to  this  state, — to  impart  to  them  all  the  perfection 
of  which  their  nature  is  capable, — is  the  purpose  of 
education.  The  perfection  of  a  faculty  consists  in  its 
being  fitted  to  efficiently  discharge  the  duties  that 
naturally  fall  to  it ;  and  a  man  is  perfect  in  proportion 
as  he  is  fully  equipped  and  prepared  for  the  right  per- 
formance of  the  various  duties  and  obligations  that 
devolve  upon  him  in  life.  We  can  only  (educate  or  train 
a  faculty  by  the  exercise  of  that  faculty,  and  whatever 
calls  a  faculty  into  exercise  trains  or  educates  it,  and  is 
therefore  an  EDUCATOR. 

In  the  well-established  fact  of  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  qualities,  we  have  a  most  important  principle 
at  work  in  the  improvement  of  the  race, — a  principle 
by  which  the  training  and  direction  imparted  to  the 
faculties  of  one  generation  are  not  lost,  but  become 
birth-qualities  in  their  descendants.  In  this  way  hu- 
manity may  yet  hope  to  reach,  in  the  future,  a  state 
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of  perfection  of  which  at  present  we  can  forni  little 
conception.  May  it  not  even  be  that  new  faculties 
will  be  developed  in  the  future  of  which  at  present 
we  are  entirely  ignorant  ?  ^  We  know  that  many  of  our 
present  faculties  have  been  matured  from  very  rude  and 
elementary  beginnings ;  and  may  not  others,  in  course 
of  time,  be  brought  out  in  like  manner?  Evolutionists 
delight  to  tell  us  whence  we  have  sprung,  but  they  say 
little  as  to  whither,  as  a  race,  we  are  tending,  though 
the  agencies  at  work  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases, 
and  the  one  more  deeply  concerns  us  than  the  other. 
Man  draws  his  inspiration  from  the  future,  not  the  past, 
from  what  he  may  be,  not  from  what  he  has  been. 

A  system  of  education,  with  these  principles  clearly 
in  view,  if  generally  adopted  and  carried  out  through 
several  generations,  could  not  fail  to  change  the  entire 
face  of  society,  and  to  banish  from  its  midst  much,  if 
not  all,  of  the  evils  and  crime  that  at  present  exist  in 
the  world.  **  Three  generations  of  a  wise  and  virtuous 
race,"  says  one,  "  would  nearly  efface  the  mischiefs  of  all 
the  ages  of  sin  and  sorrow  which  have  preceded  them." 
— {Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects,) 

In  these  days  when  every  effort  is  made  to  cram  as 
much  knowledge  as  possible  into  each  individual  mind, 
with  little  regard  to  its  practical  utility  and  still  less  to 
its  effect  upon  the  different  faculties,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  advantage  to  direct  attention  to  what  is  the  true 
object  of  education.^    The  communication  of  knowledge 

*  In  a  recent  lecture  Sir  W.  Thomson  said  that,  "  if  there 
was  not  a  distinct  magnetic  sense,  it  was  a  wonder  there  was 
not ;"  and  after  giving  an  account  of  some  experiments,  added 
that  "he  thought,  therefore,  there  might  be  a  seventh  or 
magnetic  sense."  Dr.  John  Hullah,  speaking  of  the  improvement 
brought  about  by  musical  culture  in  England  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  says  that  "  the  national  ear  has  been  musically  modi- 
fied, and  that  modification  is  already  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation.'* 

•  "A  generation  or  two  ago,  before  the  public  services  were 
thrown  open  to  the  men  who  could  gain  the  most  marks,  and 
before  the  universities  had  given  themselves  wholly  over  to 
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IS  only  secondary,  and  in  an  educational  point  of  view 
derives  its  value  from  the  training  which  it  affords  to 
the  different  faculties. 

As  this  volume  is  liable  to  the  objection  of  having  too 
many  notes,  the  Author  may  perhaps  be  allowed  a  few 
words  of  explanation  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  meant 
that  the  text  and  notes  be  read  together  continuously, 
but  rather  that  the  text  be  read  by  itself,  and  the  notes 
only  referred  to  when  there  is  something  that  seems  to 
require  further  elucidation  or  explanation,  which  the 
notes  will  be  found  to  give.  At  the  same  time,  the 
chief  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  notes,  and  it  is 
believed  that  a  perusal  of  them  by  themselves  will  be 
found  to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive,  giving  as 
they  do  the  opinions  of  a  great  number  of  able  and 
distinguished  men  on  many  of  the  most  important 
points  connected  with  education,  frequently  expressed 
in  terse  and  beautiful  language.  The  Index,  too,  at  the 
end,  will  be  found  to  be  very  useful  in  consulting  the  notes. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  though  there  is  proba- 
bly no  subject  on  which  so  many  books  have  been  written 
as  on  education,  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  lamentably  ignor- 
ant of  the  literature  of  the  subject.     They  teach  simply 

examinations,  public  school  education  had  many  faults,  but  at 
least  it  was  free  from  the  vice  of  cramming.  A  boy  learned 
things  which  may  not  have  been  directly  useful,  which  may 
have  had  no  direct  relation  to  his  future  career,  and  out  of 
which  he  could  not  even  hope  to  make  a  living  or  get  an 
appointment ;  but  all  the  more  they  were  a  training  to  his  mind. 
They  taught  him  to  remember,  to  think,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
best  bo^s  to  love  literature,  and- to  value  abstract  knowledge. 
It  may  be  inevitable,  but  it  is  at  least  lamentable,  that  this  ideal 
of  education  should  be  losing  ground   under  the  pressure  of 

competition It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  that 

what  a  civil  service  examination  should  endeavour  to  do  is  to 
select  the  well-taught  school-boys  from  the  ill-taught,  not  to  give 
premiums  to  the  smatterers  and  the  superficial.  If  this  can  be 
done  there  will  be  no  need  for  the  schools  to  go  out  of  their  way 
to  teach  irregular  subjects  to  the  detriment  of  the  regular  course. 
A  boy  who  excels  in  the  ordinary  school  examination  will  excel 
in  the  public  competition.'* — (The  Timest  Leader,  20th  July,  1883.) 
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as  they  have  been  taught  themselves,  or  as  they  have 
been  taught  to  teach,  without  thinking  or  caring  to  inquire 
whether  there  may  not  be  other  and  better  ways, — ways 
more  adapted  to  their  pupils*  circumstances  and  needs. 
Till  the  knowledge  and  learning  of  the  vast  number  of 
thinkers  and  workers  in  this  field,  who  have  recorded 
their  experience,  are  collected,  sifted,  arranged,  and 
made  available  for  practical  purposes,  and  till  teachers 
avail  themselves  of  them,  education  will  never  occupy  its 
proper  place,  and  will  never  accomplish  what  it  is 
capable  of.  The  medical  man  is  largely  guided  in  his 
practice  by  the  experience  of  others,  the  lawyer  must 
constantly  refer  to  precedents,  the  theologian  is  familiar 
with  the  works  of  the  different  commentators ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  teacher,  if  he  would  be  a  skilled  work- 
man and  not  a  mere  empiric,  must  be  familiar  with  the 
labours  of  others,  in  his  special  department.  "  It  is  a 
great  part  of  the  economy  of  life,"  says  Mr.  Fitch, 
and  we  may  add  of  teaching,  "to  know  how  to  turn 
to  profitable  account  the  accumulated  experience  of 
others."  If  the  Author  has  in  some  slight  degree 
succeeded  in  calling  attention  to  this  matter,  and  in 
showing  how  much  valuable  information  and  help  is  to 
be  obtained  in  this  way,  his  labour  shall  not  have  been 
in  vain. 

There  are  many  important  points  connected  with 
education  on  which  he  has  been  unable  to  touch,  others 
to  which  he  has  referred  only  slightly.  These  he  hopes 
to  be  able  to  take  up  in  two  subsequent  volumes :  one 
on  Anthropology^  giving  an  account  of  man  physically 
and  mentally, —  his  various  powers  and  faculties,  the 
order  of  their  development,  the  laws  to  which  they  are 
subject,  the  uses  they  are  designed  to  serve,  and  the 
like ;  the  other  on  Pedagogy^  or  the  means  by  which  the 
various  faculties  are  to  be  developed,  the  subjects  to  be 
taught,  the  methods  of  teaching  them,  and  so  forth. 

London,  November  30,  1883. 
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authority,  249 ;  liberty  according  to  knowledge,  255 ;  freedom  to  act 
according  to  truth  and  right,  257 ;  the  best  master  one  can  serve  is  the 
one  possessing  most  knowledge,  258 ;  in  the  case  of  the  ignorant  and 
uneducated  this  must  be  considered  to  be  society  or  the  State  rather 
than  the  individual,  258 ;  the  State  may  rightly  interfere  with  parents 
neglecting  the  education  of  their  children,  260 ;  each  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  liberty  to  protect  his  interests,  elise  he  might  sulOfer  loss,  263 ; 
the  selfish  principle,  268 ;  deeply  rooted  in  our  systems  of  education, 
270 ;  love  the  highest  feeling  in  our  nature,  ibid, ;  when  the  principle  of 
love  comes  to  animate  and  guide  men  upon  earth,  as  it  will  doubtless  yet 
do,  then  will  a  man  put  himself  and  all  that  concerns  him  into  the  hands 
of  another,  perfectly  assured  that  he  will  not  suffer  loss,  274 ;  education 
should  be  directed  to  bring  out  this  principle  of  love,  and  to  train  each 
to  be  kind,  considerate,  and  helpful  to  others,  276 ;  pleasing  manners  an 
important  part  of  education,  ibid. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

PAGS 

Education  and  Religion ,  280 

Religion  imparts  a  knowledge  of  the  future  life,  281 ;  man  a  religious  as 
well  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  being,  283  ;  the  religious  faculty  requires 
to  be  trained  like  every  other,  289 ;  education  teaches  how  religious 
principles  are  to  mould  and  animate  the  daily  life,  ibid. ;  action  does 
not  necessarily  follow  thought  or  feeling,  294 ;  hence  we  frequently  find 
the  profession  of  Christianity  apart  from  the  practice  of  it,  305  ;  Chris- 
tianity not  a  mere  doctrine  or  belief,  but  a  life  and  a  practice,  309 ; 
religion  not  an  end  but  a  means  to  an  end,  which  is  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  perfection  of  mankind,  3x4  ;  whatever  tends  to  the  perfection 
of  mankind  is  for  the  glory  of  God,  ibid, ;  religion  designs  man's  per- 
fection even  in  this  world,  315 ;  in  divine  revelation  God  gives  a  higher 
knowledge  of  law  than  could  be  obtained  by.  reason  alone,  321 ;  the  end  of 
all  knowledge  and  of  all  religion  is  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  336 ; 
education  teaches  how  right  habits  are  to  be  implanted,  and  evil  habits 
overcome,  340;  to  the  educator  religion  shows  the  way  in  which  he 
should  go,  while  by  education  the  Christian  is  instructed  how  to  put  the 
principles  of  his  faith  into  practice,  346  ;  the  one  is  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  the  other,  347 ;  religious  instruction  cannot  be  well  given  in 
the  ordinary  day  school,  or  by  the  ordinary  teacher,  356 ;  special  quali- 
fications are  required  in  the  teacher,  who,  above  all,  should  himself  be 
a  religious  man,  357 ;  parents  are  the  natural,  and  ought  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal, religious  teachers  of  their  children,  359 ;  failing,  and  in  addition 
to  them,  tiie  duty  devolves  upon  our  churches  and  congregations  of 
seeing  to  the  religious  education  of  the  young,  362. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Different  Kinds  of  Educators        ....  366 

Educators  are  the  different  influences  that  go  to  form  the  character, 
366 ;  the  progress  of  civilization,  368 ;  physical  influences,  374 ;  social 
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mfluAnces,  380 ;  individual  influences,  392 ;  these  three  classes  of  in- 
fluences have  brought  civilization  to  its  present  advanced  state,  395 ; 
they  act  upon  individuals  as  upon  peoples  and  races,  396;  they  are 
mostly  all  capable  of  b^ing  changed  or  modified  by  man,  and  taken 
advantage  of  in  education,  398 ;  eacl^,  in  his  sphere,  is  an  educator,  401 ; 
each  exerts  an  influence  upon  others,  402. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

PAOB 

Educators — continued :  Parents,  Teachers,  &c.  .  405 

The  parents,  406 ;  the  mother,  412 ;  should  be  educated  for  this  duty, 
415 ;  were  mothers  so  educated,  the  health  and  training  of  their  chil- 
dren would  be  better  attended  to,  421 ;  infant  mortality,  422 ;  the  mother 
imparts  her  own  nature  to  the  child,  423 ;  nurses,  426 ;  the  teacher,  428.; 
his  qualifications,  431 ;  should  know  child-nature  and  human  nature  in 
general,  441 ;  the  training  of  the  teacher,  448 ;  its  necessity,  452 ;  pupil 
teachers  and  training  colleges,  455 ;  defects,  ibid. ;  chairs  of  education 
in  the  universities,  458 ;  tiie^  advantages  of  them,  460 ;  teachers  so 
trained  would  enter  on  their  work  with  knowledge  and  zeail,  and  success 
would  crown  their  labours  greater,  perhaps,  than  can  well  be  imagined, 
466. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SEVERAL  MEANINGS  OF  EDUCATION. 

"  The  true  idea  of  education  is  contained  in  the  word  itself,  which  signifies 
the  art  of  drawing  out  or  educing ;  and  being  applied  in  a  general  sense  to 
man,  must  signify  the  drawing  forth  or  bringing  out  those  powers  which  are 

implanted  in  him  by  the  hand  of  his  Maker It  aims  to  do  for  man 

that  which  the  agriculturist  does  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  gardener 
for  the  more  choice  and  beautiful  productions  thereof.  What  the  forester 
does  for  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  the  tamer  and  breaker-in  of  animals  for 
the  several  kinds  of  wild  creatures;  this  same  office  in  a  higher  kind, 
according  to  the  higher  dignity  of  the  subject,  doth  education  purpose  to  do 
for  the  ofifepring  of  man."— (Rev.  Edward  Irving.) 

The  term  education  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
Education  which,  as  formed  of  the  two  words  e  out,  and 
duco  I  lead  or  draw,  literally  signifies  a  leading  or  draw- 
ing out  or  forth.  The  Romans  used  the  word  not  only  in 
relation  to  man,  but  also  to  the  lower  animals,  and  even 
to  plants — to  educate  was  to  rear  or  cultivate  them,  to 
bring  out  their  various  properties  or  qualities.^     With 

^  "The  Latin  word  Educatio,  from  which  our  education  is  ob- 
viously derived,  was  not  employed  strictly  or  consistently  by  the 
classic  writers.  ...  In  its  verbal  form  it  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
drawing  out  (properties)  or  bringing  up,  and  so  made  to  signify  the 
germination  of  plants  or  training  of  animals ;  it  was  then  extended 
to  the  first  cares  or  training  bestowed  upon  childhood.  Cicero 
represents  the  earth  as  the  Educator  (bringer-up)  and  nourisher  of 
all  things ;  and  Educatio  he  uses  to  signify  the  training  of  animals 
to  labour ;  but  he  also  uses  it  in  the  modem  sense  of  education. 
Tacitus  uses  educate  to  signify  the  nursing  of  infancy,  and  educatio 
strictly  as  training ;  but  he  also,  like  Cicero,  makes  Educator  the 
synonym  of  tutor,  and  elsewhere  gives  to  educatio  its  present 
meaning.  Quintilian,  who  with  respect  to  words  must  have 
been  a  purist,  makes  educatio  our  preparatory,  and  institutio  our 
academic  education,  .  .  .  Cicero,  on  the  otiier  hand,  in  some 
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us,  however,  the  term  is  properly  confined  to  the  human 
species,  as  being  alone  capable  of  education  in  any  high 
or  proper  sense  of  the  word.^  "  Man,"  says  Kant,  "  is 
the  only  creature  that  requires  education."^  The  lower 
animals  need  at  most  only  protection  and  nourishment 
to  enable  them  to  reach  their  proper  condition,  and  to 
perform  the  various  functions  of  which  their  nature  is 
capable.  They  grow  up  and  acquire  the  use  of  their 
powers  by  means  of  instincts  implanted  in  their  nature. 
But  man  has  no  such  instincts,  and  is  therefore  depend- 
ent upon  the  care  and  teaching  of  others  for  what  he 
may  afterwards  become.^  He  comes  into  the  world  the 
feeblest  and  most  helpless  of  all  creatures,  requiring 
tender  care  and  nursing  for  his  preservation,  while  his 
powers  and  faculties  must  be  trained  and  directed  by 
others  in  order  to  reach  their  proper  condition.* 

passages  uses  institutio  as  education  or  a  preparatory  education  ; 
and  again  he  gives  to  it  a  physical  rather  than  an  educational 
sense." — (Dr.  Chas.  Collier.) 
^  "  Gegenstand  der  Erziehung  ist  allein  der  Mensch.'* — (Dr. 

ROSENKRANZ.) 

8  *•  Der  Mensch  ist  das  einzige  Geschopf  das  erzogen  werden 
muss.  .  .  .  Die  Thiere  gebraucben  ihre  Krafte  sobald  sie  deren 
nur  welche  haben,  regelmassig  d.  h.  in  der  Art  dass  sie  ihnen 
selbst  nicht  schadlich  werden.  .  .  .  Thiere  brauchen  daher  keine 
Wartung  hochstens  Putter,  Erwarmung  und  Anfiihrung,  oder 
einen  gewissen  Schutz.  .  .  .  Ein  Thier  ist  schon  alles  durch 
seinen  Instinkt;  eine  fremde  Vemunft  hat  bereits  Alles  fiir 
dasselbe  besorgt.  Der  Mensch  aber  braucht  eigene  Vemunft. 
Er  hat  keinen  Instinkt  und  muss  sich  selbst  den  Plan  seines 
Verhaltens  machen.  Weil  er  aber  nicht  sogleich  im  Stande  ist 
dieses  zu  thun  sondem  roh  auf  die  Welt  kommt ;  so  miissen  es 
Andere  fiir  ihn  thun." — (Kant,  Ueber  Pddagogik.) 

*  "  Der  Mensch  kann  nur  Mensch  werden  durch  Erziehung. 
Er  ist  nichts  als  was  die  Erziehung  aus  ihm  macht." — (Kant.) 

*  "  Man  is  bom  into  the  world  the  most  helpless  of  living 
beings,  and  advances  so  slowly  that  if  deserted  early  by  his 
parents  he  surely  dies ;  if  even  after  two  or  three  years  of  care 
he  be  abandoned  entirely  to  himself,  as  to  a  few  individuals  has 
happened  who  yet  survived  for  a  time  in  the  wild  woods,  he 
grows  up  in  some  respects  inferior  to  the  nobler  brutes." — (Dr. 
N.  Arnott.)  "  The  infant  of  our  species  continues  longer  in  a 
helpless  state,  and  requires  longer  the  protecting  care  of  both 
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It  is  owing  to  his  being  at  first  so  feeble  and  helpless, 
and  to  his  susceptibility  of  receiving  impressions  from 
others,^  that  man  is  indebted  for  the  progress  he  has 
made  in  knowledge  and  in  civilisation.  His  very  help- 
lessness not  only  renders  him  more  susceptible  of 
receiving  instruction,  but  likewise  serves  to  call  forth 
the  care  and  attention  of  others  to  his  wants  and  neces- 
sities ;  ^  while  the  faculty  of  imitation,  which  is  pre- 
eminently strong  in  early  years,  enables  him  to  take 
up,  and  make  a  part  of  his  nature  whatever  is  presented 
to  him.^     Man   is  thus  distinguished    from   all  other 

parents  than  the  young  of  any  other  animal.** — (D.  Stewart.) 
Buffon  says  that  **  the  child  perishes  if  abandoned  by  the  mother 
before  the  age  of  three  years." 

*  **  It  is  a  general  law  of  life  that  the  more  complex  the 
organism  to  be  produced  the  longer  the  period  during  which  it 
is  dependent  on  the  parent  organism  for  food  and  protection." — 
(Herbert  Spencer.)  "  The  ingenuous  docility  of  children  before 
they  have  been  deceived,  their  distrust  of  themselves,  and 
natural  deference  to  grown  people  whom  they  find  here  settled 
in  a  world  where  they  themselves  are  strangers,  eminently  fit 
them  for  receiving  education." — (Bishop  Butler.)  "  Der  junge 
Mensch  ist  dem  Menschen  ein  Wachsstiick  ein  Thonklumpen 
aus  dem  er  kneten  kann  was  er  will." — (Frobel.)  "  God  has 
made  man  highly  susceptible  of  influence  from  his  fellow  man, 
and  through  this  susceptibility  he  is  educated." — {Anon.) 

■  "  God  has  so  arranged  the  economy  of  his  providence  that 
men  are  bom  into  the  world  in  a  state  of  absolute  helplessness 
....  and  that  from  their  earliest  years  they  are  placed  in  a  state 
of  absolute  dependence  on  their  parents,  and  of  absolute  subjec- 
tion to  their  authority.  They  are  not  created  in  a  condition  of 
solitary  independence,  but  bom  in  certain  moral  relations,  which 
make  their  very  birth  a  bond  of  mutual  interest  and  endear- 
ment, and  provide  for  them  a  company  of  friends  and  protectors 
on  their  first  entrance  into  the  world." — (Dr.  James  Buchanan.) 

•  "  Observe  how  very  quick  the  child's  eye  is  in  the  passive 
age  of  infancy  to  catch  impressions  and  receive  the  meaning 
of  looks,  voices,  and  motions.  It  peruses  all  faces  and  colours 
and  sounds.  Every  sentiment  that  looks  into  its  eyes  looks 
back  out  of  its  eyes,  and  plays  in  miniature  on  its  countenance." — 
(Dr.  BusHNELL.)  "  The  child  cannot  help  imitating  what  he  sees. 
Everything  is  to  him  a  model  of  manner,  of  gesture,  of  speech, 
of  habit,  of  charactfer."—  (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  Man  during  his  whole 
life  is  more  or  less  of  an  imitator,  particularly  in  imancy^  and 
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animals  by  his  teachability.  He  is  eminently  a  teach- 
able animal — a  being  specially  fitted  and  designed  for 
receiving  an  education.^ 

But  this  would  not  be  enough  were  not  those  at  whose 
hands  he  receives  his  education  specially  qualified  for 
the  task.  The  education  which  a  child  receives  depends 
upon  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  those  who  impart  it. 
A  man  can  educate  another  only  to  the  extent  of  his 
own  knowledge,  and  did  this  stop  at  the  point  to  which 
he  himself  had  been  educated  we  could  have  no  pro- 
gress, no  social  advancement  Each  generation  could 
only  be  brought  up  to  the  standpoint  reached  by  that 
which  preceded  it.  This  is  very  much  the  case  with 
savage  peoples,  and  hence  we  find  little  or  no  progress 
among  them.  But  civilised  man  is  not  only  specially 
fitted  and  adapted  for  receiving  an  education  from 
others,  he  has  also  the  power,  in  a  large  degree,  of 
educating  himself,  or  of  carrying  forward  the  education 
which  he  has  received.  He  is  distinguished  above  all 
other  animals  by  largely  possessing  the  power  of  profit- 
ing by  experience,  the  results  of  which  he  can  com- 
municate to  others,  in  like  manner  as  he  can  avail 
himself  of  their  experience  f  and  this  goes  on  from  one 
generation  to  another — each  adding,  as  it  were,  fresh 
layers  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  Hence  the 
education  which  each  man  or  each  generation  of  men 

this  is  one  of  the  most  important  bases  of  education,  and  one  of 
the  most  necessary  conditions  for  our  perfection.  In  this  way 
we  explain  the  prodigious  facility  with  which  children  learn  their 
mother  tongue." — {Anon^ 

^  "  No  other  creature  is  capable  of  being  influenced  in  any 
great  degree  by  others,  and  hence  they  are  little  capable  of 
education.  In  proportion  as  anyone  le  susceptible  of  influences 
from  without  to  that  extent  is  he  capable  of  education ;  and  he 
is  capable  of  being  most  highly  educated  exactly  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  is  most  susceptible  to  influence  from  others." — 
{Anon^ 

*  '*  It  is  not  given  the  animals  as  to  man  to  pass  any  results 
matured  by  their  own  experience  to  their  posterity.  .  .  .  Hence 
there  is  no  progress  among  them." — (Dr.  Bushnell.) 
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imparts  is  that  which  he  has  received,  together  with 
whatever  additions  he  may  have  made  to  it.^ 

In  this  way  has  Providence  wisely  provided  for  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  human  race.*  The  instincts 
of  brutes  lead  to  no  progress.  The  beaver  constructs 
its  habitation,  the  sparrow  its  nest,  the  bee  its  comb,  as 
did  their  ancestors  thousands  of  years  ago ;  while  man, 
with  faculties  capable  of  indefinite  improvement,  has 
been  gradually  advancing  to  a  higher  and  more  perfect 
state  of  development — each  generation  profiting  by  the 
learning  and  experience  of  those  that  preceded  it,  and 
in  like  manner  transmitting  its  knowledge  and  attain- 
ments to  those  that  come  after.® 

It  is  to  this  progress  of  the  race  towards  a  higher  and 
more  perfect  state  of  development  that  the  term  educa- 
tion in  its  widest  sense  is  applied.*    The  entire  human 

^  "Vielleicht  dass  die  Erziehung  immer  besser  werden  und 
dass  jede  folgende  Generation  einen  Schritt  naher  thun  wird 
zur  vervoUkommnung  der  Menschheit,'* — (Kant.) 

*  **  Had  not  man  possessed  the  power  of  communicating  his 
knowledge  and  experience  to  his  fellow  man,  and  had  the  latter 
not  had  the  power  of  receiving  and  profiting  by  such  communi- 
cations, there  could  have  been  no  such  thing  as  progress,  and 
the  man  of  to-day  would  have  been  no  further  advanced  in 
civiHsation  than  the  man  of  thousands  of  years  ago."— (-4 »<>».) 

*  "  The  instincts  of  brutes,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  lead 
them  to  no  improvement.     But  in  man,  not  only  the  faculties  are 

susceptible  of  much  cultivation but  besides  this,  what 

may  be  called  the  instincts  of  man  lead  him  to  the  advancement  of 
society." — (Archbishop  Whately.)  "  Man  is  directly  and  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  from  every  other  created  being  in  the  world, 
alike  by  the  superiority  of  his  intellectual  powers,  as  also  by  the 
capacity  of  those  powers  to  advance  forward  in  the  career 
towards  perfection  to  an  almost  infinite  extent." — (G.  Harris, 
Civilization,) 

*  "  Der  Begriff  der  Erziehung  hat  einen  verschiedenen  Um- 
gang.  Im  weitesten  Sinn  sprechen  wir  von  der  Erziehung  der 
Menschheit  und  verstehen  darunter  den  Zusammenhang  den  die 
Thaten  und  Zustande  der  verschiedenen  Volker  als  besondere 
Stufen  der  Freiheit  und  ihres  Bewusstseins  haben.  Hier  ist  der 
Weltgeist  selbst  der  Padagog." — (Rosenkranz.)  "  Education  has 
its  goal  in  the  race  no  less  than  in  the  individual." — (Lessing, 
Education  of  the  Race.) 
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race  is  regarded  as  a  unit,  a  single  individual,  who  from 
the  earliest  times  till  now  has  been  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gress, his  powers  gradually  improving,  his  knowledge 
gradually  extending,  and  who  is  destined  to  reach  a 
much  higher  and  more  perfect  state  in  the  future.^ 

It  is  by  observing  the  gradual  advance  of  civilisation 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  noting  the  various  circumstances  that  have 
tended  to  further  or  retard  its  progress,  that  we  can 
best  judge  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  still  further 
promoted ;  for  while  dealing  with  individuals,  it  is  the 
progress  of  the  race  through  the  individual  members  of 
it  that  is  the  great  object  of  education.*    Whatever 

^  The  human  race,  looked  at  from  its  origin,  appears  in  the 
eyes  of  the  philosopher,  one  immense  whole,  which,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  each  individual,  has  its  infancy  and  its  growth." — 
(CoNDORCET.)  "The  entire  succession  of  man,"  says  Pascal, 
**  through  the  whole  course  of  ages,  must  be  regarded  as  one 
'man  always  living  and  incessantly  learning."  "The  power, 
whereby  the  present  ever  gathers  into  itself  the  results  of  the 
past,  transforms  the  human  race  into  a  colossal  man,  whose  life 
reaches  from  the  Creation  to  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  suc- 
cessive generations  of  men  are  days  in  this  man's  life.  The 
discovery  of  inventions  which  characterised  the  different  epochs 
of  the  world's  history  are  his  works.  The  creeds  and  doctrines, 
the  opinions  and  principles  of  the  successive  ages  are  his 
thoughts.  The  state  of  society  at  different  times  are  his  manners. 
He  grows  in  knowledge,  in  self-control,  in  visible  size  just  as  we 
do.  And  his  education  is  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
reason  precisely  similar  to  ours." — (Bishop  Temple,  Tht  Educa- 
tion of  the  World*) 

*  "  The  properties  of  the  units  determine  the  properties  of  the 
aggregate.  So  in  society,  the  character  of  the  individuals  de- 
termines the  character  of  the  whole." — {Anon.)  "  Education  is 
the  perfecting  of  the  whole  by  the  previous  perfection  of  the  indi- 
vidual."— (J.  A.  Langford.)  "  Nothing  comes  out  of  a  society 
but  what  originates  in  the  motive  of  an  individual,  or  in  the 
united  similar  motives  of  many  individuals,  or  in  the  conflict  of 
the  united  similar  motives  of  some  having  certain  interests  with 
the  diverse  motives  of  others  whose  interests  are  different." — 
(Herbert  Spencer.)  "  Ich  habe  immer  gedacht  dass  man  das 
Menschengeschlecht  bessert  wenn  man  die  Jugend  bessert." — 
(Leibnitz.) 
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advances  civilisation  can  only  do  so  through  individuals, 
the  existence  and  labours  of  every  one  of  whom  affect 
the  total  result.^  Thus  the  various  means  that  have 
been  at  work  in  carrying  on  the  progress  of  the  race 
belong  to  education,  and  require  to  be  carefully  studied 
if  we  would  know  how  best  to  proceed  in  the  education 
of  individuals.^  The  influences  that  act  upon  the  race 
are  the  same  as  those  that  act  upon  individuals  of  which 
the  race  is  but  an  aggregation  ;  ^  and  it  is  only  by  look- 
ing at  people  in  masses  and  for  long  periods  of  time  that 
we  can  see  the  full  force  and  bearing  of  many  of  these 
agencies* 

^  "  Society  is  made  up  of  individuals  ;  all  that  is  done  in  society 
is  done  by  the  combined  actions  of  individuals :  and  therefore, 
in  individual  actions  only  can  be  found  the  solutions  of  social  phe- 
nomena."— (Herbert  Spencer.)  **  The  initiative  of  all  wise  or 
noble  things  comes,  and  must  come,  from  individuals,  generally 
at  first  from  some  one  individual." —Q.  S.  Mill.)  "National 
progress  is  the  sum  of  individual  industry,  energy,  and  upright- 
ness, as  national  decay  is  of  individual  idleness,  selfishness,  and 
vice." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  The  social  unit  and  the  social  organism 
are  most  intimately  related  ;  and  no  good  or  evil  can  happen  to 
the  one  without  affecting  the  other." — {Anon,)  "  Each  individual 
is  a  component  part  of  a  system  of  mutual  dependencies,  and  by 
his  several  acts  he  either  increases  or  diminishes  the  sum  of 
human  good  now  and  for  ever.*' — (Dr.  Smiles.) 

'  "  It  is  of  some  importance  rightly  to  understand  what  prin- 
ciple really  underlies  the  divine  education  of  the  human  race, 
because  we  may  be  sure  that  such  should  be  our  rule  in  training 
and  educating  each  individual  member." — (Lessing.) 

•  "  Die  Weltgeschichte  ist  die  Geschichte  des  sich  entwickeln- 
den  Menschheitsgeistes.  Die  Weise  dieser  Entwickelung  ist 
dieselbe  wie  die  des  einzelnen  Menschengeistes :  dasselbe  Gesetz 
weil  derselbe  Gottgedanke  in  Einzelnen,  in  Volke,  und  in  der 
Menschheit.  Die  Menschheit  hat  wie  der  Einzelmensch  ihre 
Lebensstufen  und  entwickelt  sich  in  solchen." — (Dr.  K.  Schmidt.) 
Dr.  Draper  regards  the  individual  as  the  type  of  nations,  and  as 
in  the  former  we  have  the  distinct  stages  of  infancy,  childhood, 
youth,  maturity  and  old  age,  so  in  the  latter  he  gives :  "  i.  The 
age  of  credulity ;  2.  The  age  of  inquiry;  3.  The  age  of  faith;  4. 
The  age  of  reason ;  5.  The  age  of  decrepitude." — {Intellectual 
Development.) 

*  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  remarks :  "  How  important  it  is  to  take 
as  data  for  sociological  conclusions  not  the  brief  sequences, 
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It  is  thus  by  viewing  education  not  merely  in  its 
7  relation  to  individuals,  but  also  to  the  race,  that  we  can 
arrive  at  a  true  view  of  its  nature  and  importance,  and 
can  judge  aright  of  the  various  means  that  come  within 
its  sphere.  Farther,  we  have  in  the  progress  of  the  race 
a  type  of  the  progress  of  each  individual  mind,  and  the 
course  which  this  progress  has  taken  in  the  one  case  is 
that  which  ought  to  be  followed  in  the  other.^  The 
order  of  the  discovery  of  any  science  is  in  general  the 
order  that  should  be  observed  in  teaching  it^ 

but  the  sequences  that  extend  over  centuries,  or  are  traceable 
throughout  civilisation."  *'Tnie  conceptions  of  sociological 
changes,"  he  continues,  "  are  to  be  reached  only  by  contem- 
plating their  slow  genesis  through  centuries/*  "  Freed  from 
many  disturbing  conditions  which  interfere  so  much  with  his 
observation  of  the  individual,  the  philosopher  may  perhaps 
discover  in  history  the  laws  of  human  progress  in  their  gene- 
rality and  simplicity.** — (Dr.  H.  Maudsley.) 

^  "  If  there  exists  an  order  in  which  during  civilisation  the 
human  race  has  mastered  its  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  there 
will  arise  in  every  child  an  aptitude  to  acquire  these  kinds  of 
knowledge  in  the  same  order.'* — (Herbert  Spencer.)  "The 
education  of  the  child  must  accord,  both  in  mode  and  ^arrange- 
inent,  with  the  education  of  mankind  considered  historically.  In 
other  words,  the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  individual  must 
follow  the  same  course  as  the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  race.*' 
(Ditto.)  "  As  the  youth  of  the  individual  is  exactly  analogous 
to  the  youth  of  the  collective  race,  we  should  employ  the  same 
means  of  instruction  with  our  children  which  succeeded  in  the 
early  ages  with  the  whole  world.'*  **  It  is  b)'  pictures  and  music, 
by  art  and  song  and  symbolic  representations  that  all  nations 
have  been  educated  in  their  adolescence.*' — (Chas.  Kingsley.) 
"  We  know  that  the  mental  development  of  a  civilised  man  passes 
through  the  stages  which  the  race  passes  through  in  the  course 
of  its  long  history,  and  the  psychology  of  the  child  reproduces 
the  psychology  of  the  savage." — (G.  H.  Lewes.) 

*  "  By  precisely  the  same  paths  by  which  the  race  has  reached 
the  knowledge  of  science  must  each  child  travel  to  the  same 
attainment.'* — (Dr.  Jas.  Donaldson.)  **  I  am  convinced  that  the 
method  of  teaching  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  method 
of  investigation  is  incomparably  the  best;  since,  not  content 
with  serving  up  a  few  barren  and  lifeless  truths,  it  leads  to  the 
stock  on  which  they  grew  ;  it  tends  to  set  the  reader  himself  on 
the  track  of  investigation,  and  to  direct  him  into  those  paths  in 
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In  another  and  less  extended  sense  the  term  educa- 
tion is  confined  to  the  individual,  but  it  includes  the 
entire  period  of  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.^ 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  there  is  an  educatory 
process  constantly  going  on,  all  that  he  does  and  all 
that  he  experiences  exerting  an  influence  upon  him, 
and  fashioning  his  character.*  In  order  rightly  to  under- 
stand or  properly  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  this  educa- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  regard  man  as  a  being  destined 

which  the  author  has  made  his  own  discoveries." — (Edmund 
Burke.)  Condillac  observes  that  the  best  order  in  which  truth 
can  be  set  forth  is  that  in  which  it  might  naturally  have  been 
discovered;  aod  that  the  most  attractive  method  of  instructing 
others  is  to  lead  them  along  the  path  which  we  ourselves  have 
followed  in  our  own  instruction  ;  for  in  this  way  we  seem  not  so 
much  to  place  before  them  our  own  knowledge,  as  to  set  our- 
selves in  the  search  of  truth. — "  As  grammar  was  made  after 
language,  so  ought  it  to  be  taught  after  language — an  inference 
which  all  who  recognise  the  relationship  between  the  evolution 
of  the  race  and  that  of  the  individual  will  see  to  be  unavoidable.'' 
— <H.  Spencer.) 

^  "  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  is  educated  either 
for  good  or  for  evil  by  everything  he  experiences  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave." — (Chambers's  Encyclopedia,)  Education  **.is,  in  its 
largest  sense,  a  process  which  extends  from  the  commencement 
to  the  termination  of  existence." — (J.  Lalor.)  **  We  all  know  that 
the  business  of  education,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  co-extensive 
with  a  man's  life ;  that  it  begins  with  the  first  moment  of  life 
and  ends  with  the  last ;  and  that  it  goes  on  in  every  combination 
of  place,  company,  and  circumstance  in  which  a  man  may  volun- 
tanly  station  himself,  or  into  which  he  may  be  casually  thrust." 
— (Pro£  Masson.)  "  La  vie  de  I'homme  n'est  en  r6alit6  qu'une 
grande  education,  dont  le  perfectionnement  est  le  but." — 
(Degerando.)  "  Life  is  the  education-time,  the  seed-time  for 
eternity ;  there  lies  its  whole  importance." — (Thos.  Erskine.) 

■  "  Our  whole  life  is  an  education ;  we  are  ever  learning  ;  every 
moment  of  time,  everywhere,  under  all  circumstances,  some- 
thing is  being  added  to  the  stock  of  our  previous  attainments." — 
(Paxton  Hood.)  **  Every  action,  every  thought,  every  feeling 
contributes  to  the  education  of  the  temper,  the  habits ;  and 
exercises  an  inevitable  influence  upon  all  the  acts  of  our  future 
life." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "The  events  which  go  to  form  the  cha- 
racter accumulate  constantly  to  the  end  of  life,  determined  by 
the  choice  that  is  made  at  first,  Hke  the  accumulating  waters  of 
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for  a  future  and  higher  state  of  existence  for  which  his 
whole  life  here  on  earth  is  a  preparation.^  The  life  that 
we  now  live  terminates  not  in  itself,  but  has  its  goal  in 
a  future  state  of  being  for  which  everything  that  we  do 
or  that  happens  to  us  here  is  educating  us.^  This  is  an 
education  that  is  constantly  going  on  in  every  one  of 
us,  an  education  which  is  only  finished  when  the  indi- 
vidual departs  from  this  life,  an  embodiment  of  all  that 
he  did  and  suffered  and  thought  upon  earth.®  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  not  a  circumstance  of  his 
life  here,  not  a  thought  of  his  heart  but  he  will  carry 

the  river,  as  it  rolls  on,  augmenting  its  volume  and  its  velocity  until 
life  is  lost  in  the  broad  ocean  of  eternity.'* — (A.  Barnes.)  "  No 
man  is  mentally  to-day  what  he  was  yesterday,  nor  will  he  be 
to-morrow  what  he  is  to-day.  The  horizon  of  his  knowledge 
widens  or  narrows,  and  his  power  of  comprehending  or  com- 
municating truth  increases  or  lessens.  .  .  .  The  price  of  retaining 
what  we  know  is  always  to  seek  to  know  more.  We  preserve 
our  learning  and  mental  power  only  by  increasing  them." — (Dr. 
H.  Darling.)  "  Education  lasts  during  life,  and  men  only  cease 
to  learn  when  they  cease  to  live.  Man's  education  finishes  only 
with  his  life,  or  the  total  prostration  of  his  mental  faculties  ;  for 
even  on  his  death-bed  man  may  still  improve  himself,  and  *  plant 
hope  on  the  brink  of  his  grave,'  as  Schiller  expresses  it." — 
(Anon.) 

^  "  Thus  considered,  indeed,  education  continues  through 
life  itself,  and  ceases  only  with  the  entrance  upon  eternity, 
which  is  the  period  of  harvest,  when  its  fruits  will  be  gathered 
in." — (G.  Harris,  Civilization,)  **  Happy  is  the  man  who  has 
been  led  to  believe  that  he -acts  his  part  in  the  world  always 
under  the  observation  of  the  divine  Author  of  his  being,  who  in 
a  future  state  of  existence  will  reward  those  who  do  right  in  the 
present." — (Dr.  N.  Arnott).  "  If  death  as  well  as  life  be  the 
destiny  of  humanity,  for  death  as  well  as  life  should  we  be 
educated ;  and  if  we  believe  in  immortality,  for  immortality  as 
well  as  for  earth  should  man  be  trained.'* — (W.  J.  Fox.) 

*  "  God  has  given  to  man  a  short  time  here  on  earth,  and  yet 
upon  that  short  time  eternity  depends." — (Jeremy  Taylor.) 

*  "  This  life  is  the  time  of  our  preparation  for  a  future  state. 
Our  souls  will  continue  for  ever  what  we  make  them  in  this 
world.  Such  a  temper  and  disposition  of  mind  as  a  man  carries 
with  him  out  of  this  life,  he  shall  retain  with  him  in  the  next." — 
(Archbishop  Tillotson.) 
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with  him  into  the  hereafter.^  Upon  this  education,— 
upon  his  conduct  here,  the  future  and  eternal  happiness 
or  misery  of  each  individual  depends. 

It  is  to  Christianity  that  we  are  indebted  for  true 
notions  of  this  future  life,  and  for  direction  how  we  may 
best  order  our  conduct  here  so  as  to  secure  eternal  hap- 
piness hereafter.^  The  ancient  nations  had  indeed  some 
general  ideas  of  a  future  state,  a  state  in  which  men  were 
more  or  less  happy  or  miserable  according  to  their  actions 
in  the  present  life.®  But  their  ideas  of  the  future  were 
moulded  upon  their  notions  of  the  present.  Whatever 
were  their  standards  of  human  excellence  upon  these 
they  based  their  ideas  of  the  future  life.  They  might 
be  bravery,  endurance  of  hardships,  dying  for  one's 
country,  success  in  enterprise,  or  qualities  much  less 
commendable  or  estimable.     Christianity,  however,  pre- 


^  '*  Every  action  that  we  do  in  this  life  will  have  a  good  or 
bad  influence  upon  our  everlasting  condition,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  it  will  extend  themselves  to  eternity." — (Tillotson.) 
**  Let  me  never  at  any  time,  in  any  circumstances,  lose  sight  of 
this  solemn  thought  that  the  deed  which  I  am  now  doing  in  the 
body,  the  thought  I  am  thinking  now,  the  word  I  am  speaking 
now,  the  work  I  am  working  now  in  the  body  must  follow  me. 
I  may  perhaps  lay  it  down  at  death,  but  I  must  take  it  up  at  the 
resurrection.  This  deed  of  mine  must  follow  me  into  that  future 
and  eternal  life." — (Dr.  Candlish.) 

*  "  Christianity  faithfully  informs  us  concerning  ourselves, 
concerning  our  nature,  our  origin,  our  end,  all  our  state  past, 
present,  and  final ;  points  about  which  otherwise  by  no  reason, 
no  history,  no  experience,  we  could  be  well  resolved  or  satisfied." 
— (Dr.  Isaac  Barrow.)  **  We  may  well  concede,"  says  Kant, 
"  that  if  the  Gospel  had  not  previously  taught  the  universal 
moral  laws  reason  would  not  yet  have  attained  so  perfect  an 
insight  into  them."  "  The  Christian  religion  affords  men  the 
most  perfect  instructions  possible  in  the  ways  of  virtue  and 
arguments  infinitely  strong  to  enforce  the  practice  of  it." — (Dr. 
S.  Clarke.) 

•  "  The  better  sort  of  them  discoursed — yet  with  much  un- 
certainty and  doubtfulness — concerning  things  of  the  highest  and 
most  universal  importance,  the  providence  of  God  in  governing 
the  world,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  judgment." — 
(Dr.  S.  Clarke.) 
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sents  us  with  higher  and  purer  notions  of  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man.  It  teaches  us  that  true  happiness  is  to 
be  attained  not  by  bravery,  but  by  virtue ;  not  by  victory 
over  our  enemies,  but  by  victory  over  ourselves  ;  not 
by  success  in  life,  but  by  a  pure  and  holy  life ;  not  by 
the  esteem  of  men,  but  by  the  approval  of  our  own 
consciences.^ 

Most  frequently,  however,  the  term  education  is  em- 
ployed in  a  still  more  limited  sense.  It  is  used  to  com- 
prehend only  the  earlier  period  of  life,  and  is  applied  to 
the  training  and  instruction  which  one  then  receives  in 
order  to  fit  him  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
after  years.*    The  period  of  youth  is,  for  all  purposes  of 

^  "  It  builds  our  duty  upon  most  solid  grounds,  presses  it  with 
most  valid  inducements,  draws  it  from  the  best  principles,  and 
driveth  it  to  the  best  ends.  No  philosophy  can  in  any  measure 
represent  virtue  so  truly  estimable  and  eligible ;  can  assign  so 
evident  and  cogent  reason  why  we  should  embrace  and  strictly 
adhere  to  it ;  none  can  so  well  discover  or  describe  the  excellent 
fruits  that  grow  upon  it  as  doth  this  philosophy  of  ours,  as  the 
ancient  fathers  are  wont  to  call  it.** — (Dr.  S.  Clarke.) 

*  **  In  speaking  of  education  we  do  not  allude  to  that  universal 
education  by  which  Providence  conducts  the  human  race  to  its 
destiny,  nor  to  that  indirect  education  which  comprises  all  those 
natural  and  social  conditions  under  the  influence  of  which 
individuals  raise  themselves  to  their  particular  destination,  and 
which,  taking  them  from  their  cradle,  conducts  them  through  all 
the  accidents  of  life  thereto ;  but  that  which  concerns  itself 
only  with  the  means  taken  by  parents  and  teachers  of  their 
children  and  scholars  for  directing  them  in  their  physical  and 
moral  developments." — (Rosenkranz.)  "  Education,**  says  Paley, 
**  may  comprehend  every  preparation  that  is  made  in  our  youth 
for  the  sequel  of  our  lives.*' — (Moral  Philosophy,)  "  Its  object  is 
to  qualify  them  for  entering  with  advantage  into  the  greater 
school  where  the  whole  life  is  to  be  spent." — (John  15'oster.) 
"  By  education  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  we 
mean  that  process  of  instruction  purposely  and  consciously 
adapted  to  the  individual  by  which  his  faculties  are  drawn  forth 
into  full  activity,  and  his  mind  duly  developed  and  informed.** — 
(J.  D.  MoRELL.)  "  In  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term 
education  is  the  conscious  efforts  of  human  beings  to  draw  out 
the  natures  of  other  human  beings  to  the  utmost  perfection.** — 
(Dr.  J  AS.  Donaldson.)    "  Erziehung  ist  die  absichtiiche  Heran- 
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training,  by  far  the  most  important  in  life.^  The  powers 
are  then  young  and  pliable,  so  that  they  can  readily  be 
brought  under  the  will  and  direction  of  others,  while 
the  mind  is  in  a  manner  unoccupied,  and  drinks  in  with 
avidity  whatever  is  brought  before  it.  The  education 
which  is  then  imparted  cannot  fail  to  give  form  and  colour 
to  all  the  after  life.^  Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  character  which  is  then  formed  in  the 
individual  be  such  as  we  would  wish  to  afterwards  dis- 
tinguish him,  and  that  nothing  be  then  learned  which  it 
would  subsequently  be  of  advantage  to  forget.®    This 

bildung  junger  Menschen  durch  erwachsene  zu  der  unter  den 
gegebenen  Verhaltnissen  moglichsten  menschenlichen  Vollkom- 
menheit." — (Dr.  Curtman.)  "  Education  is  that  intentional  and 
systematic  course  of  operations  by  adult  persons  upon  the 
young  which  is  designed  to  raise  the  latter  to  whatever  degree 
of  individual  excellence  they  are  capable  of  by  nature." — 
(C.  Schmidt.) 

1  **  New  acquirements  are  easiest  and  most  rapid  during  early 
life,  the  time  of  most  vigorous  growth  of  the  body  generally." — 
(Prof.  Bain.)  **  It  is  a  matter  of  universal  experience  that  every 
kind  of  training  for  special  aptitudes  is  both  far  more  effective 
and  leaves  a  more  permanent  impress  when  exerted  on  the 
growing  organism  than  when  brought  to  bear  on  the  adult.  The 
efifect  of  such  training  is  shown  in  the  tendency  of  the  organ  to 
grow  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  habitually  exercised,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  increased  size  and  power  of  particular  sets  of 
muscles,  and  the  extraordinary  flexibility  of  joints  which  are 
acquired  by  such  as  have  been  early  exercised  in  gymnastic 
performances." — (Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter.) 

■  "  Proper  discipline  in  tender  years  has  such  a  power,  though 
latent  and  unobserved,  as  neither  time  nor  future  labour  can 
any  way  subdue  in  our  riper  age." — (Lord  Bacon.)  "  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  studious  observation  in  a  child.  Casual,  trivial, 
and  thoughtless  words  spoken  by  his  seniors  in  his  presence,  go 
into  him  to  be  afterwards  estimated  and  judged  of:  so  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  speak  indecorously  before  children." — (R.  Chambers.) 
"  Of  all  the  men  passing  through  life,  nine  out  of  ten  are  what 
they  are,  virtuous  or  vicious,  religious  or  irreligious,  according 
to  their  education  during  the  period  of  childhood  and  youth." — 
(Locke.) 

•  "  Let  not  the  child,  even  while  he  is  yet  an  infant,  be  ac- 
customed to  phraseology  which  must  afterwards  be  unlearned." 
— (Quintilian).  **  As  in  walking,  it  is  your  great  care  not  to  run 
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period  may  generally  be  regarded  as  coming  down  to 
the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  year/  by  which  time  edu- 
cation is  commonly  considered  to  be  complete ;  the 
various  faculties  having  by  that  time  been  developed, 
and  having  received  that  particular  direction  or  bias 
which  will  continue  to  characterise  them  through  life. 

But  while  this  last  is  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
education  is  most  commonly  used,  yet  it  is  only  by 
keeping  in  view  that  our  entire  life  l^re  is  but  a  pre- 
paration for  a  future  and  higher  state  ^f  existence,  that 
we  can  judge  aright  respecting  the  importance  and 
bearings  of  its  parts  ;  ^  and  it  is  by  regarding  the  race, 
and  observing  the  various  influences  that,  from  the 
earliest  times,  have  been  at  work  in  moulding,  fashion- 
ing, and  improving  it,  that  we  can  see  the  true  spirit 
and  scope  of  education,  and  arrive  at  correct  notions 

your  foot  upon  a  nail,  or  to  tread  awry  and  strain  your  leg ;  so 
let  it  be  in  all  the  affairs  of  human  life,  not  to  hurt  your  mmd  or 
offend  your  judgment." — (Epictetus.)  **It  is  often  narder  to  un- 
learn than  to  learn ;  and  for  this  reason  the  Grecian  flute-player 
was  justified  who  charged  double^fees  to  those  pupils'who  had 
been  taught  by  an  inferior  maste*' — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  As  it  is 
more  difficult  to  penetrate,  to  ilVll|iinate,  and  to  see  through 
mist  than  darkness,  so  it  is  easier  to  enlighten,  to  overcome 
ignorance  than  error,  confusion  and  mental  mist." — (Dr.  John 
Brown.)  "  The  habits  a#d  tastes  formed  in  early  years  are 
those  which  are  to  accon^any  us  and  be  our  companions  all 
through  life,  and  hence  they  should  be  formed  with  the  most 
anxious  and  watchful  care." — (Anon,)  "How  fertile  in  every- 
thing wise  and  useful  would  be  that  life,  the  early  part  of  which 
should  be  the  sole  reservoir  to  supply  opinions  and  virtues  to  all 
the  rest."— (John  Foster.) 

^  **  I  will  here  understand  education  as  a  process  extending 
only  over  that  preparatory  period  of  life  which  with  young  men 
may  be  supposed  to  close  about  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth 
year ;  and  I  will  also  understand  the  word  as  referring  chiefly  to 
those  means  whether  organised  or  casual,  by  which,  during  that 
period  of  life,  knowledge  is  acquired  and  accumulated." — (Prof. 
Masson.) 

*  "  In  training  up  your  children,  make  your  arrangements  for 
them  in  this  world  in  view  of  the  next.  Let  eternity  be  kept  in 
sight.  In  all  your  plans  for  them,  contemplate  not  only  their 
temporal,  but  their  everlasting  interests." — {Parental  Care,) 
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respecting  the  nature  and  power  of  the  various  agencies 
that  come  within  its  sphere.^ 

If  people  would  accustom  themselves  to  entertain 
broader  and  more  extended  views  on  the  subject  of 
education,  we  believe  that  much  more^  unanimity  and 
harmony  would  prevail  regarding  it.  From  contem- 
plating it  as  a  grand  whole,  they  would  come  to  see  the 
relative  importance  of  its  different  parts,  and  be  able 
to  estimate  at  their  proper  value  those  minor  points 
which  at  present,  perhaps,  seem  to  them  of  the  highest 
moment.^ 

We  would  define  education,  then,  as  the  drawing  out 
or  forth  of  the  various  faculties  of  man,  each  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  rest.^ 

^  According  to  Plato,  "  we  can  readily  understand  how  a  state 
or  a  society  of  men  must  go  to  ruin,  which  is  not  governed 
according  to  the  principles  of  justice;  and  we  ought  just  as 
readily  to  understand  how  the  soul  of  an  individual  man  must 
go  equally  to  ruin,  when  his  disposition  is  not  regulated,  and  his 
conduct  guided  by  the  principles  of  justice." — (Prof.  Ferrier.) 

*  "  There  are  few  subjects,'*  says  Dugald  Stewart,  **  more 
hackneyed  than  that  of  education,  and  yet  there  are  none  upon 
which  the  opinions  of  the  world  are  more  divided.  Nor  is  this 
surprising ;  for  most  of  those  who  have  speculated  concerning 
it,  have  confined  their  attention  chifefly  to  incidental  questions 
as  the  comparative  advantages  of  public  and  private  instruction, 
the  utility  of  particular  languages,  or  sciences,  &c." 

*  **The  end  of  a  liberal  education  is  the  general  and  har- 
monious evolution  of  it's  (i.e.  the  mind's)  faculties  and  capacities 
in  their  relative  subordination." — (Sir  W.Hamilton.)  "  To  develop 
in  the  individual  all  the  perfection  of  which  he  is  capable  is," 
says  Kant, "  the  great  object  of  education." — (T.Wyse.)  "  By  per- 
fection is  meant  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  all  our 
faculties,  corporeal  and  mental,  intellectual  and  moral."—  (Sir 
W.  Hamilton.)  "  Es  liegen  viele  Keime  in  der  Menschheit  und 
nun  ist  es  unsere  Sache  die  Naturanlagen  proportionirlich  zu 
entwickeln,  und  die  Menschheit  aus  ihren  Keimen  zu  entsalten 
und  zu  machen  dass  der  Mensch  seine  Bestimmung  erreiche." — 
(Kant.)  "  The  end  of  man,  or  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the 
eternal  or  immutable  dictates  of  reason,  and  not  selected  by 
vague  and  transient  desires,  is  the  highest  and  most  harmonious 
development  of  his  powers  to  a  complex  and  consistent  whole." 
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Man  is  possessed  of  a  variety  of  faculties,  or  powers  and 
capacities,  which  have  different  offices  to  fill,  different 
duties  to  discharge,  and  between  which  there  exist  cer- 
tain relations  and  connections,  some  ranking  higher  and 
some  lower,  but  all  useful  and  necessary  in  their  proper 
place.^  In  order  to  his  complete  development,  then, 
each  of  these  faculties  must  be  brought  to  its  full  state ; 
the  physical  powers  must  all  be  brought  to  their  full, 
and  so  also  must  all  and  every  part  of  the  senses,  the 
intellect,  and  the  moral  nature.*  But  not  only  must  the 
several  faculties  be  thus  fully  developed,  they  must  also 
each  be  brought  into  its  proper  place  and  be  of  its  due 
strength,  so  as  to  co-operate  harmoniously  with  the 
rest.®    In  their  natural  state,  it  is  seldom  or  ever  that 

— (W.  VON  Humboldt.)  "  If  one  must  translate  the  prize  or 
ideal  man  into  words,  one  might,  perhaps,  say  that  it  is  the 
harmonious  maximum  of  all  individual  qualities  taken  together, 
which,  without  regard  to  the  resemblance  of  the  harmony,  is  yet 
connected  in  all  its  different  parts,  as  one  tone  of  music  is  to 
another.'^ — (J.  P.  Richter.) 

^  "The  most  finished  education  considers  him  (man)  as  a 
complete  creature,  compounded  of  various  powers,  among 
which  there  is  a  proper  union  and  subordination,  and  as  placed 
in  different  relations  and  connections  to  which  those  powers 
point ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  joint  view  it  employs  those 
handles  which  nature  affords  to  improve  and  perfect  his  several 
powers  of  understanding,  imagination,  affection,  and  action, 
that  he  may  usefully  and  happily  fulfil  the  duties  which  grow 
out  of  his  state."— (D.  Fordyce.) 

•  "  A  perfect  education  of  the  body  means  the  education  of 
every  one  of  its  organs,  and  each  of  its  parts  not  only  in- 
dividually but  co-operatively.  The  eye  is  educated,  the  ear  is 
educated,  the  tongue  is  educated,  the  hands  are  educated,  every 
muscle  of  this  body  is  educated,  each  part  is  educated 
separately;  and  then  co-operatively  they  are  educated  and 
developed  to  trades,  to  arts,  to  various  functions." — (H.  W. 
Beecher.)  '*  When  a  man  is  developed  up  to  his  true  nature,  the 
reason,  every  part  of  it  must  be  brought  to  its  full ;  the  moral 
sentiments,  each  of  them  must  be  brought  to  their  full;  the 
social  faculties  must  be  brought  to  their  full ;  every  part  of  the 
mind  must  be  brought  to  its  full ;  and  each  must  learn  its  role." 
—(Ditto.) 

*  **  The  idea  of  a  system  is  that  it  is  one  or  a  whole  made  np 
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the  faculties  are  found  in  their  due  relations  or  of  their 
proper  strength,  but  some  are  stronger  and  others 
weaker  than  they  ought  to  be  ;^  and  without  judicious 
education,  the  tendency  is  for  the  strong  to  become 
stronger,  and  the  weak  to  go  to  the  wall.* 

None  of  the  lower  faculties  must  usurp  the  place  of 
the  higher,  nor  must  any  of  the  higher  take  the  place  of 
the  lower ;  none  must  be  brought  too  far  forward,  nor 
any  left  too  far  behind.®    We  cannot,  as  ^  rule,  give  too 

of  several  parts,  but  yet  that  the  several  parts  even  considered 
as  a  whole,  do  not  complete  the  idea,  unless  in  the  notion  you 
also  include  the  relations  and  respects  which  those  parts  have 
to  each  other.'' — (Bishop  Butler.)  "Subordination  of^parts  one 
to  another  and  of  all  to  the  whole,  produces  order.  .  .  .  Now, 
when  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul  are  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  law,  there  is  a  feeling  of  consistency,  order, 
freedom,  power,  and  completeness,  which  produces  an  abiding 
happiness  distinct  from  all  conscious  pleasures,  and  as  it  is 
constant,  does  not  deceive  us,  and  cannot  produce  future  im- 
happiness  as  partial  pleasures  may." — (LEiaNiTZ.) 

1  "  Rare,  very  rare  indeed,  is  it  to  meet  with  the  symmetrical 
structure  of  intellect  in  which  there  is  nothing  either  of  excess 
or  defect ;  in  which  each  faculty  fills  its  appropriate  sphere,  but 
never  invades  that  of  another  ;  in  which  each  is  developed  just 
in  that  degree  which  secures  the  greatest  perfection  of  all." — 
(Henry  Rogers.) 

'  *'  Some  minds  are  remarkable  for  the  surpassing  develop- 
ment of  one  faculty  or  power,  which  seems^  as  it  were,  to  have 
engrossed  the  whole  mind  of  the  person  possessing  it,  and 
drawn  to  itself  the  force  which  should  have  been  distributed 
among  the  other  faculties.*' — (Anon,")  "  The  natural  conse- 
quence, in  the  absence  of  interference  from  without,  is  that  the 
prevailing  bent  strengthens  itself,  and  what  was  originally  feeble 
becomes  feebler  stilL"— (Prof.  Bain.) 

*  "  If  education  is  indeed  what  it  appears  to  be,  the  art  or 
method  of  forming  man,  then  it  must  be  so  far  defective  as  it 
neglects  to  improve  any  essential  part  of  his  constitution,  or 
bestows  the  greatest  pains  in  cultivating  those  powers  of  his 
nature  which  are  of  least  consequence  to  his  own  happiness  or 
that  of  others." — (D.  Fordyce.)  "  The  forcing  or  the  repression 
of  one  part  must  lead  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole ;  so  that 
the  best  and  only  proper  process  must  be  that  which  develops 
not  any  one  part  alone— even  the  highest — but  every  part  in  the 
greatest  unity. . . .  What,  then,  shall  we  think  of  the  fatal  error — 
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much  attention  to  some  without  impoverishing  others.^ 
The  senses  may  receive  so  much  attention  as  to  dwarf 
the  intellect ;  the  memory  may  be  so  strong  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  reason  and  judgment ;  an  active  imagina- 
tion may  take  the  place  of  observation,  and  give  all  the 
appearance  of  reality  to  the  most  airy  creations  of  the 
brain  ;  the  reasoning  faculty  may  be  so  vigorous  as 
seriously  to  interfere  with  the  activity  of  the  other 
powers.^    Sight  or  hearing,  taste  or  smell  may  be  so 

an  error  which  one  might  laugh  at,  %o  egregious  is  its  folly,  did 
not  its  universality  and  its  pernicious  effects  call  rather  for 
tears,  which  trains  a  section  of  the  human  being,  taking  a 
faculty  here  and  a  member  there  ....  and  which  miscalls 
the  one-sided  process  education." — (Dr.  Harris,  Patriarchy.) 

*  "  Each  kind  of  mental  discipline,  besides  its  direct  effects 
on  the  faculties  brought  into  play,  has  its  indirect  effects  on  the 
faculties  left  out  of  play ;  and  when  special  benefit  is  gained  by 
extreme  special  discipline,  there  is  inevitably  more  or  less 
general  mischief  entailed  in  the  rest  of  the  mind  by  the  conse- 
quent want  of  discipline.** — (P.  G.  Hamerton.) 

■  "  We  must  take  care  not  to  train  too  much  any  of  the 
faculties,  particularly  such  as  tend  to  injure  more  important 
ones.  Thus  Aristotle  says,  that  a  strong  memory  impedes  the 
operation  of  the  understanding  as  being  too  apt  to  keep  and 
preserve  the  conceptions  of  others  in  place  of  exercising  one's 
own  judgment." — (Anon.)  "  It  is  with  the  precious  gift  of 
memory,  as  with  all  other  gifts ;  they  are  a  curse  of  the  gods 
when  they  give  too  much." — (Gregorovius).  "  An  extreme 
activity  of  the  reflective  powers  tends  to  deaden  the  feelings ; 
while  an  extreme  activity  of  the  feelings  tends  to  deaden  the 
reflective  powers  ;  in  which  sense,  indeed,  all  orders  of  activity 
are  antagonistic  to  each  other." — (H.  Spencer.)  "  I  now  saw,  or 
thought  I  saw,  what  I  had  always  before  received  with  in- 
credulity, that  the  habit  of  analysis  has  a  tendency  to  wear 
away  the  feelings ;  as  indeed  it  has  when  no  other  mental 
habit  is  cultivated,  and  the  analysing  spirit  remains  without  its 
natural  complements  and  correctives." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  **  There 
is  a  standing  hostility  between  the  artistic  and  scientific  modes 
of  looking  at  things.  .  .  .  The  artistic  mind  is  obstructed  by  the 
presence  of  considerations  of  scientific  truth ;  and  the  scientific 
mind  bent  on  being  artistic  walks  encumbered  with  diminished 
energy." — (Prof.  Bain.)  Coleridge  speaks  of  it  as  "  an  undoubted 
fact,"  "  that  the  exertion  of  the  reasoning  faculties  tends  to 
extinguish  or  bedim  those  mysterious  instincts  of  skill,  which 
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highly  developed  as  to  render  life  miserable.^  Farther, 
none  of  the  faculties  can  stand  alone.  Each  is  de- 
pendent upon  others,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  highest 
rests  in  great  measure  on  those  beneath  them.  The 
mind  is  dependent  upon  the  body,  the  intellect  upon 
the  senses,  the  reason  upon  memory  and  imagination, 
and  so  on.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  know  how  far 
each  faculty  is  to  be  cultivated,  so  as  to  be  brought  to 
its  highest  state  of  perfection,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
be  in  its  proper  place  with  regard  to  the  others,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  their  activity.  In  every  case  there 
is  a  point  or  limit,  which  cannot  be  exceeded  without 
harm. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  know  the  order  or  period  of 
development  of  the  several  faculties.^  Some  develop 
early  in  life  and  speedily  reach  maturity,  while  others 
are  late  in  coming  into  activity,  and  may  continue  to 
improve  down  to  old  age.     The  order  of  development 

though  for  the  most  part  latent,  we  nevertheless  possess  in 
common  with  other  animals."  Mr.  Gibbon  says  that  he  relin- 
quished the  mathematics  because  they  injured  his  imagination. 
Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  '*  the  evidence  of  the  senses 
when  the  mind  is  previously  possessed  by  an  idea  of  what  the 
sense  impressions  are  to  be." — (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "  A  man  must 
stand  in  some  terror  of  his  talents.  A  transcendent  talent  draws 
so  largely  on  his  force  as  to  lame  him." — (Emerson.) 

*  "  Excess  in  a  particular  power,  which  in  itself  is  a  perfection, 
becomes  a  defect ;  the  organs  of  touch  may  be  so  refined  as  to 
show  a  diseased  sensibility ;  the  ear  may  become  so  exquisitely 
sensitive  as  to  be  more  susceptible  to  the  uneasiness  produced 
by  discords  than  to  the  pleasures  of  harmony." — (Sir  H.  Davy.) 

*  "  All  education  ....  must  proceed  ....  upon  the  gradual 
successive  evolution  of  our  various  powers  and  passions  .... 
in  the  several  periods  of  life." — (D.  Fordyce.)  "  Before  educa- 
tional methods  can  be  made  to  harmonise  in  character  and 
arrangement  with  the  faculties  in  their  mode  and  order  of  un- 
folding, it  is  first  needful  that  we  ascertain  with  some  complete- 
ness how  the  faculties  do  unfold." — (H.  Spencer.)  "  The  order 
of  learning,"  says  Vives,  as  translated  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "  is 
from  the  senses  to  the  imagination,  and  firom  this  to  the  intellect. 
Such  is  the  order  of  life  and  nature.  We  proceed  firom  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  singular  to  the  universal." 
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is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  importance,  for  in  general 
the  most  important  faculties  are  the  last  in  making 
their  appearance.  Without  this  knowledge  much  harm 
may  be  done  and  much  valuable  time  lost,  in  striving 
to  develop  a  faculty  before  its  time,  or  in  neglecting  one 
whose  period  of  activity  has  fully  come.^  Do  we  not 
frequently  find  teachers  bending  all  their  efforts  to 
develop  the  reasoning  faculties,  when  they  should  be 
rather  occupied  in  improving  and  strengthening  the 
observing  powers,  the  memory,  imagination,  &c.,  and  in 
storing  the  mind  with  materials  for  future  use  ?  * 

In  order  to  educate,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  different  faculties,  the  laws 
to  which  they  are  subject,  and  the  duties  they  are 
intended  to  discharge,  or  the  purposes  they  are  designed 

^  "  Premature  mental  exertion,  ....  with  the  undue  pre- 
cocity of  the  various  mental  processes  thereby  necessitated, 
proportionately  retards  and  hinders  physical  development ;  the 
brain  is  overwrought,  and  the  germs  of  future  weakness  and 
disease  are  surely  laid.'*— (Dr.  Griesinger.) 

*  "  We  should  address  ourselves  to  those  faculties  in  a  child's 
mind  which  are  first  av/akened  by  nature,  and  consequently 
first  admit  of  cultivation,  that  is  to  say,  the  memory  and  the 
imagination.  The  comparing  power,  the  judgment,  is  not  at 
that  age  active,  and  ought  not  to  be  forcibly  excited,  as  is  too 
frequently  and  mistakingly  done  in  the  modem  systems  of 
education." — (Coleridge.)  "  Not  perceiving  the  enormous  value 
of  that  spontaneous  education  which  goes  on  in  early  years, 
not  perceiving  that  a  child's  restless  observation,  instead  of 
being  ignored  or  checked,  should  be  diligently  ministered  to  and 
made  as  accurate  and  complete  as  possible ;  they  insist  on 
occupying  its  eyes  and  thoughts  with  things  which  are,  for  the 
time  being,  incomprehensible  and  repugnant.^* — (H.  Spencer.) 
*'  Observation  shows  that  the  period  of  boyhood  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  intense  activity  of  the  representative  powers. 
;  .  .  .  This  is  seen  in  the  wonderful  activity  with  which  lan- 
guages are  acquired  through  the  ear,  at  this  early  period,  a 
mciiity  which  gradually  dies  away  as  the  reasoning  faculties 
become  more  advanced  and  mature.  If  these  habits  of  mind 
are  neglected  now,  so  difficult  does  the  process  of  their  educa- 
tion afterwards  become  that  it  is  a  thousand  chances  to  one 
whether  they  will  ever  be  acquired  to  any  perfection  at  alL"— 

(J.  D,  MORELL.) 
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to  serve  in  the  animal  economy.^  It  is  to  physiology, 
and  more  particularly  to  psychology,  that  we  have  to 
go  for  information  on  these  subjects  ;  though  notwith- 
standing the  great  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
these  sciences,  particularly  of  late,  there  are  still  many 
points  on  which  they  fail  to  give  us  satisfactory  informa- 
tion, and  we  have  yet  to  wait  for  more  light.^  Still  they 
furnish  us  with  much  valuable  information  and  direc- 

^  "  Here  is  a  being  full  of  powers— powers  awaiting  develop- 
ment and  capable  of  endless  and  unlimited  application.  How 
important,  then,  to  examine  the  constitution  of  this  being,  and 
reverently  to  study  it  in  order  to  ascertain  the  laws  under  which 
its  capabilities  are  to  be  developed  and  its  agencies  exerted." — 
(Dr.  Harris.)  "  In  order  to  educate  a  human  being,  to  draw  out 
and  develop  his  various  powers  and  faculties,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  something  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  mind  which 
we  wish  to  train.  Till  this  is  done  we  cannot  lav  down  rules  for 
its  proper  training." — (Anon,)  "  Education  will  never  be  that 
perfect  union  of  science  and  art  which  it  is  so  desirable  it  should 
be  till  the  philosophy  of  mind — that  is,  that  accurate  statement 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  trains  of  feelings  and  ideas  that  con- 
stitute our  mental  existence  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  are 
regulated — is  made  its  basis." — (B.Cornelius.)  "A  complete 
system  of  education  presupposes  a  full  and  minute,  and  exact 
analysis  of  man*s  faculties  and  aptitudes." — (Dr.  Baird.) 

*  "  The  business  of  education  still  requires  for  its  successful 
prosecution  scientific  observation  and  the  study  of  the  subject 
to  be  operated  upon — the  human  mind.  Even  to  empirical 
observations  it  should  have  suggested  itself  that  the  mind  has 
conditions  of  growth  which  are  required  to  be  carefully  noted  to 
adapt  the  amount  of  instruction  intended  to  be  given  to  the 
power  of  receiving  it."— (Edwin  Chad  wick.)  "We  know  not 
how  far  physical  force  and  development  correspond  to  moral; 
or  what  are  those  faculties,  or  what  are  the  laws  of  their  affinity 
which  mutually  strengthen  or  paralyze  each  other." — (T.  Wyse.) 
**  Education  cannot  assume  its  most  perfect  form  till  the  science 
of  the  human  mind  has  reached  its  highest  point  of  improve- 
ment."— (Jas.  Mill.)  "  A  true  psychology  is  the  indispensable 
scientific  basis  ...  of  the  science  and  art  of  education." — Q .  S. 
Mill.)  **  Knowing  so  little  as  we  yet  do  of  psychology,  and 
ignorant  as  our  teachers  are  of  that  little,  what  chance  has  a 
system  which  requires  psychology  as  its  basis  ?  " — (H.  Spencer.) 
"  All  our  hopes  now  lie  in  a  true  understanding  and  philosophy 
of  manVs  nature The  little  that  is  known  of  man's  nature 
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tion  which,  if  generally  known  and  acted  upon,  would 
entirely  change  the  face  of  education.^ 

The  knowledge  of  the  means  and  appliances  by  which 
he  is  to  carry  on  his  work  is  to  the  Educator  what  the 
knowledge  of  his  tools  is  to  the  mechanic.  His  ability 
and  skill  as  a  workman  depend  upon  it.  The  means  of 
education  may  be  said  to  be  almost  infinite,  including 
as  they  do  everything  that  may  exert  an  influence,  either 
good  or  bad,  on  any  of  the  faculties.^  Education  may 
be  regarded  as  having  to  do  with  all  that  constitutes 
the  difference  between  one  man  and  another,  between 
the  man  of  civilised  life  and  the  savage,  the  upright 
man  and  the  criminal,  the  philosopher  and  the  man 
without  common  sense.®  The  causes  that  have  pro- 
is  not  acted  upon  or  is  used  against  him."—  (H.  G.  Atkinson.) 
**  Who  can  fail  to  understand  that  if  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  mind  were  discovered,  if  the  circumstances  which  modify 
them  were  known  ....  an  important  secret  would  be  made 
known  to  men  available  for  their  aid  in  education,  pohtics,  all 
the  moral  and  social  sciences,  and  that  psychology  would  be  the 
basis  of  those  sciences,  even  as  physics  is  the  basis  of  the 
science  of  matter." — (M.  Ribot.)  **  A  more  deep  and  practical 
psychology  ....  alone  can  expound  the  theoretical  laws  and 
principles  on  which  all  true  human  education  must  proceed." — 
(J.  D.  MoRELL.)  '*  So  ist  denn  die  gesammte  Padagogik  der 
Hauptsache  nach  nur  eine  angeWandte  Psychologie." — (F.  E. 
Beneke.) 

*  "  Though  it  is  not  possible  for  a  scheme  of  culture  to  be 
perfected  either  in  matter  or  form  until  a  rational  psychology 
has  been  established,  it  is  possible,  with  the  aid  of  certain 
guiding  principles,  to  make  empirical  approximations  towards  a 
perfect  scheme."--(H.  Spencer.) 

*  "  Whatever  exerts  an  influence  upon,  or  calls  into  exercise, 
any  of  the  faculties  is  a  means  of  its  education." — {Anon^ 
*'  Whatever  helps  to  shape  the  human  being,  to  make  the 
individual  what  he  is,  or  hinder  him  from  being  what  he  is  not, 
is  part  of  his  education." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  Education  denotes 
ever3rthing  which  furthers  or  affects  the  development  and 
formation  of  the  character,  mental  and  bodily." — (A.  Priaulx.) 
**  Education  includes  all  those  influences  and  disciplines  by 
which  the  faculties  of  man  are  unfolded  and  perfected.'* — 
(A.  B.  Alcot.) 

*  "The  sequences  in  the  feelings  which   constitute •  human 
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duced  these  differences,  the  sources  whence  they  have 
sprung,  the  influences  that  have  acted  upon  them,  all 
require  to  be  known  and  carefully  considered  before  the 
subject  of  education  can  be  properly  understood,  or  the 
effects  that  may  flow  from  it  with  certainty  known.^ 
They  may  not  be  all  equally  under  our  power  or  control 
but  they  are  all  concerned  in  the  work  of  education, 
and  require  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
final  result.  A  knowledge  of  the  means  that  are  con- 
cerned in  the  formation  of  human  character,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  causes  that  have  been  at  work  in  the  pro- 
duction of  distinguished  excellence,  in  any  of  the  various 
walks  of  life  or  activity  is  necessary  in  order  to  form 
excellent  characters.^ 

It  is  also  necessary  to  know  how  these  means  are  to 
be  best  used  and  applied  so  as  to  produce  the  ends  we 

thought  may  assume  all  the  difference  between  the  extreme  of 
madness  and  of  wickedness,  and  the  greatest  attainable  heights 
of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  this  is  the  effect 
of  education.  That,  at  least,  all  the  difference  which  exists 
between  classes  or  bodies  of  men  is  the  effect  of  education  will, 
we  suppose.  ...  be  readily  granted ;  that  it  is  education  wholly 
which  constitutes  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  Turk 
and  the  Englishman,  and  even  the  still  more  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  the  most  cultivated  European  and  the  wildest 
savage." — (J as.  Mill.) 

^  '*  Education  cannot  find  suitable  means  to  its  ends  unless  it 
knows  what  effect  the  agents  which  act  on  the  mind  will  produce." 
— (Dr.  Jas.  Donaldson.)  "Cause  and  effect  in  education  are 
widely  separated,  and  are  turned  aside  by  so  many  twistings 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  establish  and  make  them  mani- 
fest. It  may  be,  indeed,  that  a  good  education  has  evil  results 
and  a  bad  good,  from  force  of  other  circumstances ;  but  by  search- 
ing more  deeply,  the  cause  will  generally  be  found." — {Anon,) 

>  "  What  is  the  whole  business  of  education,  when  systemati- 
cally and  judiciously  conducted,  but  a  practical  apphcation  of 
rules  deduced  from  our  own  expenments,  or  those  of  others,  on 
the  most  effectual  modes  of  developing  and  cultivating  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  the  moral  principles  " — (D.  Stewart.) 
Education  is  '*  the  placing  of  the  growing  human  creature  in  such 
circumstances  of  direction  and  restraint  as  shall  make  the  most 
of  himor  enable  him  to  make  the  most  of  himself.'' — (Prof.  Grote.) 
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have  in  view  ;^  what  systems  of  training  are  best  adapted 
for  the  development  of  the  different  faculties,  in  what 
order  the  various  branches  of  learning  ought  to  be  com- 
municated so  as  to  best  correspond  with  the  mind's 
development,  what  mode  of  communication  is  best  suited 
for  each  branch,  and  what  faculties  each  branch  is  calcu- 
lated to  call  forth.^  Each  of  the  faculties  requires  a 
different  and  peculiar  mode  of  treatment,  and  each  must 
be  exercised  upon  its  proper  and  legitimate  objects  in  a 
special  manner.®  The  subjects  communicated  must 
correspond  with  the  faculties  in  active  operation,  and 
be  presented  in  the  way  in  which  they  will  be  most 

*  "There  is  a  kind  of  teaching  which  fails  to  affect  the 
emotional  and  practical  nature  in  the  way  in  which  the  subjects 
taught  should  affect  it,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  child  is 
not  only  not  the  better  of  it,  but  he  may  be  much  the  worse  of 
it.  He  may  be  taught  subjects  which  would  naturally  appeal 
to  his  emotional  nature  in  such  a  way  that  no  emotion  is  roused, 
and  the  blank  which  is  thus  created  is  really  a  moral  perver- 
sion."— (Dr.  James  Donaldson.) 

*  "  Having  ascertained  what  capabilities  are  wrapped  up  in 
our  frame,  the  educator  would  have  to  assign  to  each  its  best 
and  most  effectual  (fiscipline,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
efficiency  of  every  part  of  the  combined  whole." — (Dr.  Beard.) 
"  There  is  a  certain  sequence  in  which  thie  faculties  spontane- 
ously develop,  and  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  each  requires 
during,  its  development." — (H.  Spencer.)  **  Knowledge  may  be 
acquired  under  conditions  which  cultivate  in  very  different 
degrees  the  powers  of  the  acquirer;  in  other  words  ....  one  man 
may  acquire  knowledge,  and  in  the  attainment  may  find  his 
whole  intellectual  being  enhghtened  and  invigorated  ;  while 
another  man  may  possess  the  same  knowledge  without  receiving 
a  corresponding  benefit  in  the  way  of  mental  improvement." — 
(Prof.  Ferrier.) 

8  "  Each  of  the  faculties  must  be  educated,  but  it  must  be  by 
different  and  special  means,  and  each  faculty  must  be  exercised 
upon  proper  and  legitimate  objects  before  the  whole  man  can 
be  said  to  have  received  an  education." — (A.  R.  Craig.)  "  When 
we  have  definitely  made  out  in  what  succession  and  in  what 
combinations  the  mental  powers  become  active,  it  remains  to 
choose  out  of  the  many  possible  ways  of  exercising  each  of 
them  that  which  best  conforms  to  its  natural  mode  of  action." — 
(H.  Spencer.) 
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ireadily  apprehended.^  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
different  studies  cultivate  the  mind  in  different  direc- 
tions,^ and  it  is  also  true  that  every  new  acquirement  in 
knowledge  has  an  effect  upon  all  previous  acquirements, 
and  may  even  act  prejudicially  to  them.®    Hence  it  may 

^  "  Education  must  proceed  by  such  steps  as  God  has  estab- 
lished in  the  sequences  of  knowledge^  and  in  the  answering 
stages  of  mental  growth." — (Dr.  James  Donaldson.)  "It  is 
necessary  to  success  in  education  that  a  subject  should  not  be 
presented  to  the  pupils  until  all  the  preparatory  subjects  have 
been  mastered.  This  is  obvious  enough  in  certain  cases  .... 
but  in  many  cases  the  proper  order  is  obscured  by  circumstances, 
and  is  an  affair  of  very  delicate  consideration." — (Prof.  Bain.) 

*  "  It  is  an  ancient  and  universal  observation  that  different 
studies  cultivate  the  mind  to  a  very  different  development." — 
(Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  "  There  are  certain  remedies  in  a  proper 
choice  of  studies  for  particular  indispositions  of  mind.  For 
example,  inattention,  and  a  volatility  of  genius  may  be  remedied 
by  mathematics,  wherein  if  the  mind  wander  ever  so  little  the 
whole  demonstration  must  be  begun  anew.'* — (Bacon.) 

•  "  New  knowledge  does  not  consist  so  much  in  our  having 
access  to  a  new  object,  as  in  comparing  it  with  others  already 
known,  and  observing  its  relations  to  them,  or  discerning  what 
it  has  in  common  with  them,  and  wherein  their  disparity  con- 
sists. Thus  our  knowledge  is  vastly  greater  than  the  sum  of 
what  all  its  objects  separately  could  afford;  and  when  a  new 
object  comes  within  our  reach  the  addition  to  our  knowledge  is 
the  greater  the  more  we  already  know ;  so  that  it  increases  not 
as  the  new  objects  increase,  but  in  a  much  higher  proportion." — 
(Prof.  Maclaurin.)  "  A  knowledge  of  the  abstract  sciences  is 
almost  incompatible  with  a  ready  or  eloquent  utterance.  Even 
one  session's  study  of  geometry  has  shorn  the  young  orator  of 
all  his  flowers  and  similes." — (Rev.  J.  Forbes.)  "  The  toils  of 
learned  acquisition  have  a  direct  tendency  to  impair  the  fresh- 
ness and  force  of  the  intellectual  constitution,  to  chill  and  cloud 
the  imagination,  to  break  the  elasticity  of  the  inventive  faculties, 
if  not  to  blunt  the  keenness  of  the  powers  of  analysis." — (Anon.) 
**  Analytic  habits  are  favourable  to  prudence  and  clear-sighted- 
ness, but  a  perpetual  worm  at  the  root  both  of  the  passions  and 
of  the  virtues,  and  above  all  fearfully  undermine  all  desires  and 
all  pleasures  which  are  the  effects  of  association." — Q.  S.  Mill.) 
"  The  mathematics  by  all  means  for  a  youth  of  excessive  fancy, 
ardent  sentiment,  roving  thought,  and  romantic  propensity. .  .  . 
But  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  his  imagination  and  sentiment 
are  not  yet  fully  developed,  .  .  .  then  I  should  think  the  more 
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be  of  importance  not  only  to  know  what  subjects  to 
teach  and  how  to  teach  them,  but  what  subjects  not  to 
teach  and  how  not  to  teach  them,  at  least  not  to  teach 
them  at  a  particular  time  or  to  a  particular  pupiL^ 
Different  individuals  require  very  different  modes  of 

advisable  thing  to  be  a  longer  full  addiction  to  the  studies  of 
ancient  poetry  and  eloquence.'*— (John  Foster.)  "We  cannot 
learn  any  new  thing  without  changing  our  whole  intellectual 
composition,  as  a  chemical  compound  is  changed  by  another 
ingredient.  The  mere  addition  of  knowledge ;  may  be  good  for 
us  or  bad  for  us  ;  and  whether  it  will  be  good  or  bad  is  usually 
a  more  obscure  problem  than  the  enthusiasm  of  educators  will 
allow.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  work  we  have  to  do. 
Men  are  (qualified  for  their  work  by  knowledge ;  but  they  are 
also  negatively  c^naliiied  for  it  by  their  ignorance."  "I  could 
mention  an  eminent  landscape  painter  who  diminished  the 
pictorial  excellence  of  his  works  by  taking  too  much  interest  in 
geology.  His  landscapes  became  geological  illustrations,  and 
no  longer  held  together  pictorially. .  . .  When  a  foreign  language 
has  been  acquired  in  quite  absolute  perfection,  there  is  almost 
always  some  loss  in  the  native  tongue.  Either  the  native 
tongue  is  not  spoken  correctly,  or  it  is  not  spoken  with  perfect 
ease.  ...  I  know  an  English  author,  who  by  great  care  and 
labour  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  style  which  harmonised 
perfectly  with  the  character  of  his  thinking,  and  served  as  an 
unfailing  means  of  communication  with  his  readers.  He  after- 
wards took  to  the  study  of  Locke's  Philosophical  Works,  and 
his  style  suddenly  lost  its  grace;  he  began  to  write  with 
difficulty ;  and  what  he  wrote  was  unpleasantly  difficult  to  read. 
Even  the  thinking  was  no  longer  his  own  thinking.  Havmg 
been  in  too  close  communication  with  a  writer  who  was  not  a 
literary  artist,  his  own  art  had  deteriorated  in  consequence. 
(P.  G.  Hamerton.) 

1  "  Everything  we  learn  affects  the  whole  character  of  the 
mind.  Consider  how  incalculable  becomes  the  question  of 
proportion  in  our  knowledge,  and  how  that  which  we  are  is 
dependent  as  much  upon  our  ignorance  as  our  science."  The 
goodness  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  "  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  mental  product  that  we  want." — (P.  G.  Hamerton.) 
<*  Rousseau  amrmed  it  to  be  one  of  the  arts  of  education  to  know 
how  to  lose  time,  and  in  proportion  as  the  stimulating  influences 
supplied  by  cultivation  multiply,  the  art  of  postponed  excite- 
ment becomes  more  important  and  more  difncult.  Care  must 
be  taken  lest  by  taxing  and  expending  the  mental  forces  too 
early  in  life,  the  whole  of  the  remainder  should  be  a  history  of 
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treatment,  or  different  means  to  be  adopted  in  their 
education.^ 

It  is  by  carefully  observing  the  effects  of  the  different 
modes  of  training,  and  how  they  accord  with  the  known 
laws  of  mind  or  the  nature  of  the  different  faculties,  and 
tend  to  produce  the  desired  effects  that  we  can  look  for 
more  light  here.  In  the  numerous  works  that  have  been 
written  upon  education  there  are  abundant  materials  for 
information  on  this  subject,  but  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  collect,  systematise,  or  utilise  them.^  Their 
arrangement  must  necessarily  depend  on  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  must  therefore  be 
based  upon  psychology.^ 

sterility  and  exhaustion.'* — {Anon^  "One  great  difficulty  of 
modem  times,"  says  Dr.  John  Brown,  "is  the  choosing  not 
only  what  to  know,  but  ....  what  not  to  know,  and  what  to 
forget." 

*  "Not  only  have  people  diversities  of  taste,  but  different 
persons  also  require  different  conditions  for  their  spiritual 
development,  and  can  no  more  exist  healthily  in  the  same 
moral,  than  all  the  varieties  of  plants  can  in  the  same  physical 
atmosphere  and  climate.  The  same  things  which  are  helps  to 
one  person  towards  the  cultivation  of  his  higher  nature  are 
hindiances  to  another.  The  same  mode  of  life  is  a  healthy 
excitement  to  one,  keeping  all  his  faculties  of  action  and  enjoy- 
ment in  their  best  order,  while  to  another  it  is  a  distracting 
burden  which  suspends  or  crushes  all  internal  life."— {J.  S.  Mill.) 

'  "  I  should  desire  to  see  published  the  remarks  of  all  such 
masters  of  places  of  education,  or  tutors  of  single  pupils,  as  had 
made  sagacious  observations  on  the  dispositions  and  capacities 
of  the  youth  committed  to  them,  and  on  the  means  they  had  found 
•most  successful  for  gaining  the  great  purposes  of  education. 
These  remarks,  if  made  in  the  manner  and  with  the  minuteness 
I  wish,  would  compose  a  large  fund  of  materials  from  which 
might  be  extracted  a  very  extensive  plan  of  education ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  history  of  diseases  and  the  methods  of 
treating  them  by  different  physicians  with  the  various  conse- 
quent successes  and  failures  are  the  most  useful  reading  for 
those  who  study  the  art  of  medicine.*' — {Crito^ 

•  "  A  true  psychology  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  ...  .  the 
science  and  art  of  education.*' — (J.  S.  Mill.)  '*  True  education 
is  practicable  only  by  a  true  philosopher.'*— (H.  Spencer.)  "  A 
thorough  study  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  and  what 
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If  we  would  pursue  education  successfully  we  must 
seek  to  have  clear  and  correct  views  of  the  end  to  be 
aimed  at,  or  the  purpose  to  be  effected  by  it.^  This 
will  depend  on  what  we  regard  as  man's  chief  good,  or 
that  in  which  his  perfection  really  consists.*  To  all  our 
ideas  of  human  perfection  there  must  ever  cling  some- 
thing of  the  imperfection  of  our  nature  and  the  prevail- 
ing opinions  of  our  time.® 

All  men  are  not  equally  capable  of  education,  nor  will 
it  be  productive  of  the  same  results  in  every  case.*   The 

constitutes  individual  character  seem  essentially  necessary 
qualifications  for  all  those  to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  human 
mind  is  confided."— (Dr.  Adam  Clarke.) 

^  '*  Education  cannot  accomplish  its  end  unless  that  end  be 
definitely  known.  And  that  end  cannot  be  known  but  by  an 
investigation  into  the  activities  and  capabilities  of  the  mind.*' — 
(Dr.  Jas.  Donaldson.)  "We  must  know  in  what  education 
proposes  to  terminate  before  we  decide  what  should  be  the 
nature  of  our  education." — (T.  Wyse.)  "  Exactly  in  proportion 
as  an  artist  is  certain  of  his  end  will  he  be  swift  and  simple  in 
his  means."— (J.  Ruskin.)  "  We  must  have  an  ideal  man  up  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  educate." — {Anon^ 

'  "  If  man  in  his  social  character  does  not  adopt  perfection  for 
his  principle,  he  will  never  have  a  fixed  and  constant  one." — 
(Vinet.)  "  No  moral  writer  was  ever  censured  for  laying  down 
as  perfect  a  system  of  duty  as  he  could,  although  it  was  not 
expected  that  this  would  be  practised  even  by  the  best  to  its  full 
extent." — (Dr.  R.  Hamilton.) 

8  "  Absolute  perfection  is  a  point  unattainable,  but  it  is  a 
point  to  which  we  may  approach  indefinitely;  it  is  the  point 
towards  which  our  measures  must  always  be  tending,  and  we 
must  estimate  their  wisdom  by  our  approach  to  it." — (Archbp. 
Whately.)  "  Although  we  may  never  be  able  fully  to  realise  our 

ideal,  yet  woe  be  to  us  if  we  have  no  ideal  to  realise 

Noble  aims  create  noble  efforts." — (Dr.  N.  McLeod.) 

*  **  All  minds  cannot  be  trained  to  the  same  extent,  nor  for  the 
same  object;  but  this  is  no  blemish.  The  interests  of  society 
require  diversities  of  gifts  and  pursuits,  and  every  mind  is 
susceptible  to  training  to  something  that  is  useful,  and  that 
leads  to  corresponding  felicity." — (J.  Osborne.)  "  It  is  no  more 
disparagement  to  the  uses  of  education  that  it  will  not  produce 
the  like  effects  upon  every  individual  than  it  is  to  those  of 
agriculture,  that  we  do  not  reap  the  same  quantity  of  com  from 
every  soil." — (Hallam.) 
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natural  capacities  of  all  are  not  originally  the  same,  and 
therefore  though  each  will  have  a  perfection  of  his  own, 
it  may  be  very  different  from  that  of  another.^  Great 
care  and  judgment  are  therefore  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  what  degree  of  perfection  is  possible  to  each, 
or  what  a  man  is  really  capable  of,  or  may  be  brought 
to  by  means  of  education  ;  as  well  as  what  he  is  not 
capable  of  and  cannot  be  brought  to  by  any  possible 
means.^  To  strive  to  bring  a  man  to  a  different  or 
higher  state  of  perfection  than  that  for  which  nature 
has  fitted  him  is  to  effect  a  double  injury,  for  not  only 
does  he  fail  in  reaching  that  which  was  aimed  at,  but  he 
also  comes  short  of  that  of  which  he  was  capable.^ 

^  "  As  no  two  bodies,  so  no  two  minds  in  their  external  mani- 
festations are  quite  alike." — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.)  "  Let  two  persons 
be  placed  from  birth  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  subjected 
to  the  same  training,  they  would  not  in  the  end  have  exactly  the 
same  pattern  and  capacity  of  mind  any  more  than  they  would 
have  the  same  pattern  efface." — (Dr.  H.  Maudsley.) 

*  "  There  are  men  who  could  never  become  mathematicians, 
or  painters,  or  linguists,  or  philosophers;  men  are  bom  with 
faculties  for  these  studies  as  much  as  poets  are.  Do  not  strive 
to  warp  natural  talents ;  seek  rather  to  cultivate  and  strengthen 
them."  —  (Anon.)  Sir  Henry  Wotton  says  that  in  education 
we  must  first  have  "  a  way  how  to  discern  the  natural  capacities 
and  inclinations  of  children.*'  There  are  "  certain  signatures  of 
hopefulness  or  characters  whereb)^  may  be  timely  descried  what 
the  child  will  prove  in  probability.  These  characters  must 
necessarily  be  either  impressed  in  the  outward  person  like 
stamps  of  nature,  or  must  otherwise  be  taken  from  some  emer- 
gent act  of  his  mind.'* — (Moral  Architecture,)  "The  leading  aim 
of  education  should  ever  be  to  develop  and  bring  to  perfection 
the  endowments  of  the  person  who  is  being  educated ;  and  both 
by  cultivating  excellences  and  correcting  defects,  to  raise  him 
to  the  noblest  condition  at  which  he  is  capable  of  arriving." — 
(G.  Harris.)  "  It  would  indeed  be  vain  to  expect  .  .  .  that  we 
could  know  so  accurately  the  circumstances  of  any  given  case 
as  to  be  able  positively  to  predict  the  characters  that  could  be 
prodaced  in  that  case.  But  we  must  remember  that  a  degree 
of  knowledge  far  short  of  the  power  of  actual  prediction  is  often 
of  much  practical  value." — (J.  S.  Mill.) 

•  "  To  insist  upon  getting  from  off  a  certain  soil  a  richer  kind 
of  crop  than  it  can  support  is  the  sure  way  both  to  fail  in  this 
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Education  must  thus  proceed  upon  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  different  faculties,  the  order  and  mode  of 
their  development,  their  relative  position  with  respect  to 
each  other,  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  and 
the  purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve,  or  the  duties 
they  are  designed  to  discharge  in  the  animal  economy.^ 
The  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  trained,  or  the  in- 
fluences which  act  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  subjects  on 
which  they  are  to  be  exercised,  and  the  manner  of  such 
exercise,  require  to  be  carefully  studied.  The  end  or 
point  up  to  which  each  has  to  be  brought,  so  as  to  reach 
its  full  development,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  complete 
harmony  with  all  the  rest,  should  be  accurately  deter- 
mined.^ 'lOn  all  these  points  we  are  still  very  much  in 
the  dark,  and  more  light,  is  to  be  obtained  on  this,  as  on 
most  other  subjects,  by  carefully  noting  and  weighing 
the  various  phenomena,  with  their  attendant  circum- 
stances, and  judiciously  arranging  and  classifying  them, 
so  as  to  bring  out  their  natural  bearings.®   The  prize  that 

and  to  lose  the  humbler  crop  which  might  have  been  got.** — 
(Anon,)  **  Men  should  not  aim  at  talents  they  have  not,  but 
seek  to  cultivate  those  they  have." — (Ditto.)  "  He  that  would 
be,  and  do  more  than  he  can  be  or  do,  or  he  that  would  be  and 
do  all  at  once  what  he  is  only  able  to  become,  and  to  perform 
by  small  degrees,  generally  is,  and  does  nothing,  or,  at  any  rate, 
much  less  than,  according  to  his  capacities  and  circumstances, 
he  might  be  and  do.  It  is  thus  in  nature,  and  thus  also  in 
moral  concerns.'' — {Manual  of  Conduct^ 

1  "  The  ultimate  ground  of  all  inquiry  into  its  (».«.  education's) 
nature  and  its  methods  must  be  laid  in  some  previous  theory  ot 
what  man  is,  what  are  the  ends  for  which  his  faculties  were 
designed,  what  are  the  motives  which  have  power  to  influence 
them  to  sustained  action,  and  to  elicit  their  most  perfect  and 
most  stable  results." — (Boole,  Laws  of  Thought.) 

*  "  Correct  and  clear  views  of  the  objects  to  be  attained, 
knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  compassed 
with  wise,  faithful,  consistent,  affectionate  appliance  of  those 
means  to  the  ends  which  they  are  to  effect,  have  the  warrant  of 
Jehovah  for  happy  issue." — {The  Parents'  High  Commission,) 

*  "  How  it  may  best  be  effected  is  still,  in  great  degree,  a 
secret ;  but  a  secret  which  may  be  discovered,  like  every  other 
secret  of  nature,  by  persevering  observation  of  the  phenomena 
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IS  held  up — the  perfection  of  humanity^ — is  worthy  of 
the  highest  efforts  of  the  greatest  minds,  as  well  as  the 
strenuous  endeavous  of  all  men.* 

and  a  judicious  classification  of  the  laws  by  which  these  phe- 
nomena are  governed." — (T.  Wyse.) 

^  "Hinter  der  Erziehung  steckt  das  grosse  Geheimnitz  der 
VoUkommenheit  der  menschlichen  Natur." — (Kant.)  "Die 
Perfectibilitat  ist  keine  Tauschung;  sie  ist  Mittel  und  End- 
zweck  zur  Ausbildung  alles  dessen  was  der  Character  unseres 
Geschlechts — Humanitat — verlangt  und  gewahrt." — (Herder.) 

*  "  In  whatever  light  we  view  education,  it  cannot  fail  to 
appear  the  most  important  subject  that  can  engage  the  attention 
01  mankind."— (D.  Stewart.)  **  If  it  be  glorious  to  finish  in  the 
most  excellent  style  any  work  of  which  mere  matter  is  the 
subject,  it  must  be  still  more  glorious  to  give  to  the  whole  life  of 
any  individual  the  most  faultless  perfection  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible."— (Manual  of  Conduct,)  "  Surely  it  is  not  possible  to 
be  deluded  by  an  overweening  estimate  of  a  theme  which 
reaches  upwards  to  the  high  authority  of  heaven,  and  forward 
to  the  destinies  of  our  immortal  nature.*' — (Dr.  Chalmers.)  "  An 
inquiry  into  the  means  of  improving  our  nature  and  enlarging 
our  happiness  ....  is  the  most  important  subject,  merely 
human,  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  man."— (Dr.  R. 
Hamilton.)  "  Man,"  says  Plato,  **  cannot  propose  a  higher  and 
holier  object  for  his  study  than  education,  and  all  that  pertams 
to  education." 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE  NATURE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

*'  The  aim  of  culture  is  the  perfection  of  our  human  nature  on  all  its 
sides,  in  all  its  capacities.  First,  it  tries  to  determine  in  what  this  perfection 
consists ;  and,  in  order  to  solve  this  question,  it  consults  the  manifest  human 
experience  that  has  expressed  itself  in  such  diverse  ways  throughout 
science,  poetry,  philosophy,  history,  as  well  as  through  religion." — (Prin- 
cipal Shairp.) 

"The  highest  evolution  of  which  man's  being  is  capable  physically, 
morally,  and  intellectually,  through  knowledge  of  and  obedience  to  those 
natural  laws  which  govern  not  only  the  physical  world,  but  not  less  surely 
every  thought  and  feeling  which  enters  into  his  mind  to  conceive,  must  be 
the  aim  of  an  education  founded  on  a  truly  scientific  psychology."--(Dr.  H. 
Maudslby.) 

The  perfection  of  the  human  faculties,  which  is  the 
object  of  education,  is  not  in  itself  an  end,  but  the 
means  to  an  end.^  A  man  might  have  all  his  faculties 
in  a  high  state  of  perfection,  but  if  they  were  put  to  no 
work,  employed  upon  no  duty,  they  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice either  to  himself  or  others,*  and  would  speedily  de- 
generate.®  The  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  trained, 

1  *<  The  reasoning  faculty  is  in  itself  nothing  more  than  an 
instrument  —a  means  to  an  end — a  power  subordinate  to  higher 
purposes :  it  is  for  truth's  sake  and  nothing  else,  if  the  mind  be 
ingenuous,  that  we  reason  or  calculate." — (Isaac  Taylor.) 

•  " Were  it  virtue's  only  meed  to  dwell 

In  a  celestial  palace,  all  resigned 
.    To  pleasurable  impulses,  immured 
Within  the  prison  of  itself,  the  will 
Of  changeless  nature  would  be  unfulfilled." — (Shelley.) 

•  "  If  we  neglect  our  faculties  or  deprive  them  of  their  objects, 
we  weaken  the  organisation,  give  rise  to  distressing  diseases, 
and  at  the  same  time  experience  the  bitterest  feelings  that  can 
afflict  humanity— ennui  and  melancholy." — (G.  Combe.)  Without 
activity  "  no  good  constitution  of  soul  or  body  can  subsist  ;'*  but 
**  our  spirits  will  be  stifled  and  choked,  our  hearts  will  grow  faint 
and  languid,  our  parts  will  flag  and  decay,  the  vigour  of  our  mind 
and  the  health  of  our  body  will  be  much  impaired.*' — (Dr.  Isaac 
Barrow.) 
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and  that  in  which  their  perfection  consists,  is  their 
efficiency  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  de- 
volve upon  them.  The  more  able,  ready,  and  skilful 
they  are  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  the  more 
perfect  they  are.^  In  order,  then,  to  know  in  what  the 
perfection  of  a  faculty  consists,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
what  is  the  purpose  it  is  designed  to  serve  ;  and  in  order 
to  know  in  what  the  perfection  of  a  man  consists,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  what  are  the  duties  that  devolve 
upon  him.^  The  purpose  of  the  eye  is  to  see,  and  its 
perfection  consists  in  seeing  clearly,  distinctly,  and 
readily  whatever  is  brought  before  it ;  and  so  with  the 
other  senses.®  So,  also,  with  the  other  bodily  and  mental 
powers  ;  tlfcir  perfection,  in  each  case,  consists  in  their 
strength  and  efficiency  for  the  performance  of  their 
work.  In  like  manner,  he  is  the  perfect  man  who  is  fully 
prepared  and  equipped  for  the  right  performance  of  the 
various  duties  and  obligations  that  devolve  upon  him  in 
life,  having  his  faculties  fully  developed  and  well  trained, 
and  his  mind  amply  stored  with  necessary  knowledge.* 
Such  an  one  will  have  his  senses  keen  and  acute,  so  as 

^  **  Perfection  through  the  performance  of  duty  is  the  great 
end  of  all  education." — (T.  Wyse.) 

•  •*  Every  human  being  has  duties  to  be  performed,  and  there- 
fore has  need  of  cultivating  the  capacity  for  doing  them ;  whether 
the  sphere  of  action  be  the  management  of  a  household,  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  profession,  or  the  government  of  a  nation.'* 
—(Dr.  Smiles.) 

8  »<  Why  should  not  every  ear  be  as  well  trained  as  the  ear  of 
the  musician  ?  Why  should  not  your  eye  and  mine  rival  the 
eye  of  the  optician,  the  eye  of  the  marksman,  the  eye  of  the 
mariner,  the  eye  of  the  general?  And  why  should  our  hand 
fall  short  of  the  dexterity  of  the  mechanician,  or  the  power  of 
the  smith  ?  ''—(Dr.  Beard.) 

^  '*  The  true  idea  of  education  is  to  make  a  man  the  best,  the 
highest,  the  wisest,  the  most  comprehensive  and  communicative 
that  he  is  capable  of  becoming." — (Eclectic  Review.)  **The 
chief  object  of  culture  ....  is  to  enlarge  our  individual  in- 
telligence, and  render  us  more  useful  and  efficient  workers  in  the 
sphere  of  life  to  which  we  may  be  called." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  The 
entire  duties  connected  with  his  place  in  life,  as  an  occupant  of 
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to  observe  readily  and  with  accuracy;  his  memory 
strong  to  retain  and  apt  to  reproduce  whatever  is  com- 
mitted to  it ;  his  imagination  glowing  and  clear  in  its 
representations  ;  his  reason  cool,  unbiassed,  and  fitted  to 
judge  rightly ;  his  will  strong  and  vigorous  to  direct  and 
control ;  his  feelings  and  emotions  keen  and  active,  but 
under  proper  restraint;  his  bodily  powers  ready  and 
efficient  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  the  mind,  and  his 
moral  nature  ruling  supreme  over  his  conduct^ 

The  object  of  education,  then,  is  to  train  and  cultivate 
for  what  is  the  end  or  business  of  life — for  the  right 
performance  of  the  various  duties  and  obligations  which 
the  individual  may  be  called  upon  to  discharge ;  and  an 
educated  man  is  one  who  is  fully  fitted  andtjualified  for 
the  due  performance  of  such  duties  and  obligations.^ 
These  are  of  various  kinds — some  concerning  the  indi- 

this  world,  and  capable  by  his  station  in  it  of,  in  some  degree, 
promoting  its  progressive  welfare,  is  the  object  proposed  to  each 
mdividual  by  that  divine  wisdom  which  gave  him  his  place  in 
Xxl^r— {Conduct  of  Life.) 

1  "That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education  who  has 
been  so  trained  in  youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of 
bis  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that  as  a 
mechanism  it  is  capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold, 
logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in  smooth 
working  order,  ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  tutned  to  any 
kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  weU  as  forge  the 
anchors  of  the  mind— whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  nature,  and  of  the  laws 
of  her  operations  ;  and  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life 
and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a 
vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience ;  who  has  learned 
to  love  all  beauty  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vile- 
ness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself  " —(Prof.  Huxley.) 

•  **  I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a 
man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the 
offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war." — (John 
Milton.)  "The  end  of  all  education  ought  to  be  to  prepare 
persons  tor  those  duties  and  those  situations  in  life  they  are 
called  upon  to  fulfil."  *'  Education  is  the  preparing  of  man  for 
all  the  relations  of  life,  and  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  duties 
which  he  owes  to  society." — (J.  A.  Langford.)  "  The  true  ideal 
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vidual  himself,  his  health,  well-being,  or  social  position, 
others  involving  his  conduct  towards  other  persons,  as 
the  head  or  member  of  a  family,  a  member  of  a  social 
circle,  or  a  citizen  of  a  state  ;  a  servant  to  a  master  or  a 
master  to  servants ;  a  landlord,  a  magistrate,  a  judge, 
&c.^  Some  of  these  duties  are  special,  others  general ; 
some  are  confined  to  particular  classes,  others  devolve 
more  or  less  upon  all.^  Hence  education  may  be  divided 
into  general  and  special.  The  former  would  embrace 
such  as  may  be  necessary  for  all  of  whatever  rank  or 
station — as  physical  and  mental  training  in  general, 
particularly  in  habits  of  industry,  order,  method, 
economy — not  only  of  money  but  of  time,  labour, 
effort — forethought,  self-control,  submission  to  lawful 
authority,  truthfulness,  honesty,  kindliness  and  conside- 


of  education"  consists  ** really  in  the  preparing  and  disposing  of 
youth  by  appropriate  knowledge,  and  still  more  through  such 
knowledge  by  the  development  of  thought  and  the  formation  of 
character,  for  the  worthy  discharge  of  all  the  various  obligations 
of  common  life ;  these  obligations  being  deduced  from  and 
based  upon  the  constitution  of  the  human  being,  corporeal  and 
mental,  individual  and  social.'* — (Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson.) 

^  "The  right  thing  which  education  has  to  teach,"  says 
Herbert  Spencer,  is  **  the  right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all  direc- 
tions, under  all  circumstances.  In  what  way  to  treat  the  body ; 
in  what  way  to  treat  the  mind ;  in  what  way  to  manage  our 
affairs;  in  what  way  to  bring  up  a  family;  in  what  way  to 
l^ehave  as  a  citizen  ;  in  what  way  to  utilise  those  sources  of 
happiness  which  nature  supplies ;  how  to  use  all  our  faculties  to 
the  greatest  advantage  01  ourselves  and  others — how  to  live 
completely.** 

*  "  Every  man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  has  two 
businesses ;  the  one  his  own  particular  profession  or  calling,  be 
it  what  it  will  ....  the  other  his  general  calling  which  he  has 
in  common  with  all  his  neighbours,  namely,  the  calling  of  a 
citizen,  and  a  man.  The  education  which  fits  him  for  the  first 
of  these  two  businesses  is  called  professional,  that  which  fits 
him  for  the  second  is  called  liberal." — (Dr.  Arnold.)  *'  Know- 
ledge may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  necessary  for 
■everyone  to  know,  the  other  only  necessary  for  particular  indi- 
viduals or  classes  of  individuals.  The  laws  of  health  belong  to 
the  one,  navigation,  agriculture,  mining  to  the  other." — (Anon,) 
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rateness  for  others.^  Special  education  would  be  more 
particularly  directed  to  fitting  a  man  for  the  position  he 
may  be  destined  to  occupy,  or  the  calling  to  which  his  life 
may  be  devoted.  It  is  evident  that  the  special  education 
required  by  or  necessary  for  the  mechanic,  the  farmer, 
the  merchant,  the  artist,  the  medical  man,  the  lawyer, 
should  be  as  different  as  their  respective  callings.*  Some 
require  more  of  physical  strength,  others  more  keenness 
of  perception,  greater  strength  of  memory,  more  power 
of  imagination,  or  a  stronger  grasp  of  reason. 

^  "  The  great  work  of  a  governor  is  to  fashion  the  carriage 
and  form  the  mind  ;,  to  settle  in  his  pupil  good  habits,  and  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  wisdom  ;  to  give  him  by  little  and  little 
a  view  of  mankind ;  to  work  him  into  a  love  and  imitation  of 
what  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  it 
to  give  him  vigour,  activity,  and  industry.'* — (John  Locke.)  "  The 
highest  well-being,  individual  and  general,  is  rooted  in  health  of 
body  and  of  mind,  in  justice,  in  truth,  in  well-directed  industry 
and  thrift — in  peace  and  purity,  and  kindliness  for  all,  of  which 
the  aptest  and  briefest  expression  is  wisdom^  that  practical 
synonym  for  duty.'' — (Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson.) 

■  "  To  say  we  should  teach  what  ought  to  be  practised  in  after- 
life conveys  a  complete  idea  of  the  term  education," — (C.  Dur- 
GiN.)  '*  Each  boy  has  a  future  before  him,  it  may  be  a  future  of 
hard  toil,  or  it  may  be  one  of  professional  usefulness  ....  but  still 
it  will  bring  joy  or  sorrow  according  to  the  preparation  made  for  it. 
On  that  future  the  true  teacher  fixes  his  eye,  and  .  .  .  determines 
that  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  when  the  distant  future  becomes 
the  present  to  his  pupils  it  shall  not  find  them  unprepared  for  its 
duties  and  difficulties.'* — (The  Schoolmaster,)  **  There  is  one  kind 
of  training  required  for  the  man  of  observation,  another  for  a 
man  of  thought,  one  for  the  medical  man,  another  for  the  clergy- 
man, and  so  ou"— (Anon,)  "  A  youth  who  looks  forward  from 
the  very  outset  to  the  practice  of  some  mechanical  or  even 
purely  scientific  art,  may  employ  his  time  better  in  acquiring 
manual  dexterity  and  mathematical  knowledge,  than  in  making 
himself  imperfectly  acquainted  with  a  dead  language." — (Prof. 
PiLLANs.)  "  We  do  not  think  it  proper  to  keep  those  who  are  to 
gain  their  bread  by  labour  long  at  school.  Habits  of  industry 
must  be  accjuired  in  early  life.  But  arrangements  might  be 
made  by  which  a  youth,  who  after  having  been  some  time  at 
school  was  engaged  in  labour,  might  spend  some  portion  of  his 
time  for  a  year  or  two  afterwarofs  in  acquiring  mrther  know- 
ledge."— (Dr.  R.  Hamilton.) 
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While  we  would  thus  have  each  one's  education  more 
particularly  directed  to  what  is  to  be  his  calling  or 
business  in  life,  we  would  also  have  his  calling  to  be 
selected  on  account  of  his  natural  qualifications  or  apti- 
tude for  it.  In  other  words  we  would  have  each  one 
made  most  proficient  in  that,  or  in  those  studies  or 
pursuits  to  which  his  natural  talents  most  incline  him.^ 
In  this  way  would  the  world  be  most  benefited  and  the 
man  himself  rendered  most  happy.^    A  man  finds  hap- 

^  "  The  suiting  of  studies  to  the  genius  is  of  singular  use,  which 
masters  should  duly  attend  to,  for  everyone  makes  much  greater 
progress  in  those  things  whereto  he  is  naturally  inclined." — 
(Lord  Bacon.)  "  Every  system  of  education  must  be  defective 
which  has  no  reference  to  the  characteristic  talents  of  the 
scholar,  who,  though  he  may  be  a  dunce  in  classics  and  slow  of 
recollection,  may  possess  a  turn  of  mind  which  will  one  day  lead 
him  to  great  discoveries,  and  rank  its  possessor  amongst  the 
eminent  of  mankind." — (Anon.)  "  If  nature  has  given  a  man 
talents  specially  fitting  him  for  a  mathematician  or  a  linguist, 
then  education  ought  to  aim  at  making  him  as  good  a  mathe- 
matician or  linguist  as  possible.  To  strive  to  make  him  a 
linguist  whom  nature  has  fitted  for  a  mathematician,  or  vic^  v^rsi^, 
can  only  produce  mediocrity  in  the  two,  in  place  of  excellence  in 
one,  nor  is  the  case  different  when  we  attempt  to  impart  a 
highly  intellectual  education  to  one  whom  nature  has  intended  to 
work  with  his  hands.  It  will  only  advantage  him  in  so  far  as  it 
may  make  him  a  better  workman,  or  better  fit  him  for  his  other 
duties  in  life." — (Ditto.)  "  We  are  .  .  .  not  to  divert  him  from 
that  part  of  study  in  which  he  can  excel  to  that  part  for  which 
he  is  not  fitted  by  nature." — (Ditto.) 

•  "  The  free  development  01  individuality  is  one  of  the  leading 
essentials  of  well-being." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  Where  not  the  person's 
own  character,  but  the  traditions  or  customs  of  other  people  are 
made  the  rule  of  conduct  there  is  wanting  one  of  the  principal 
ingredients  of  human  happiness,  and  quite  the  chief  ingredient 
of  individual  and  social  progress." — (Ditto.)  **  If  what  he  takes 
pleasure  in  becomes  his  business  then  will  his  business  be 
pleasant  to  him.  .  .  .  Thus  will  he  enjoy  the  greatest  happiness, 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  state." — {Anon,)  "  The  principal  end  of  education 
is  to  form  us  wise  and  good  creatures,  useful  to  others  and  happy 
ourselves." — (D.  Fordyce.)  "  In  the  one  case  he  will  go  to  his 
daily  duties  cheerfully  and  happily ;  in  the  other  they  will  be  a 
perpetual  worry  and  vexation  and  grievance  to  him." — (Anon.) 
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piness  in  any  work  in  proportion  as  it  calls  into  exercise 
those  faculties  of  his  nature  that  are  most  vigorous  or 
naost  highly  developed,  and  in  proportion  as  he  has 
acquired  skill  and  excellence  in  it.^  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  then,  that  that  employment  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  and  energy  during  his  active 
existence  is  to  be  spent  be  selected  with  a  due  regard 
to  his  capabilities,  and  also  that  he  receive  a  special 
training  for  it ;  for  only  in  this  way  can  he  hope  to  find 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  its  practice. 

In  one  sense  everyone  receives  a  training  for  his 
special  calling.  The  very  habit  or  practice  of  it  involves 
this  to  some  extent,  but  unless  he  knows  much  more 
than  this,  he  will  never  be  proficient  in  it.  No  amount 
of  practice  can  supply  the  place  of  education,  which 
is  intended  to  make  the  learner  acquainted  with  the 
practice  and  experience  of  others,  of  those  especially 
who  have  been  most  distinguished  in  the  art^  It  is  also 
designed  to  make  him  acquainted  with  those  principles 
on  which  his  work  is  carried  on,  or  the  sciences  on  which 
it  more  or  less  depends.® 

1  **  A  study  will  be  agreeable,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "  in  pro- 
portion as  it  affords  the  conditions  of  an  exercise,  spontaneous 
and  unimpeded,  to  a  greater  number  of  more  energetic  faculties ; 
and  irksome  in  proportion  as  it  constrains  either  to  a  too  intense 
or  too  protracted  activity,  or  to  no  activity  at  all.*'  *'  Happiness 
signifies  a  gratified  state  of  all  the  faculties.  The  gratification 
erf  a  faculty  is  produced  by  its  exercise.  To  be  agreeable  that 
exercise  must  be  proportionate  to  the  power  of  the  faculty,  if  it 
is  insufficient,  discontent  arises,  and  its  excess  produces  weari- 
ness. Hence,  to  have  complete  felicity  is  to  have  all  the 
faculties  exerted  in  the  ratio  of  their  several  developments.*' — 
(Herbert  Spencer.) 

•  **  Without  ....  some  simple  system  of  rules  gathered  from 
experience  ....  no  act  of  man  nor  effort  accomplishes  its  pur- 
pose in  perfection." — (T.  De  Quincey.) 

'  '*  It  must  be  clear  to  those  least  acquainted  with  handicrafts 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  work  must  give  an  in- 
terest to  the  work  which  it  could  not  otherwise  possess." — (Lord 
Rosebery.)  "  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  could  tend  so  directly 
to  dignify  and    improve  those    classes   of  men    engaged  in 
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The  true  end  of  education,  then,  is  to  fit  and  prepare 
the  individual  for  the  right  performance  of  the  various 
duties  and  obligations  that  are  to  devolve  upon  him 
in  life.^     Its  object  is  not  to  take  him  out  of  his  proper 

mechanical  labour  as  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  art 
which  they  exercise.  They  would  hence  be  peculiarly  inter- 
ested in  their  respective  employments  and  from  the  pleasure 
thence  arising  their  hearts  and  minds  must  be  enlarged  and  im- 
proved."— (Dr.  Cowan.)  **  It  would  be  well  that  even  the  work- 
ing hind  should  have  some  clear  understanding  of  the  way  in 
which  the  work  he  is  engaged  in — the  manure  he  spreads,  the 
rain  and  the  sunshine  fertilise  the  soil ;  how  drought  works  evil. 
It  would  be  well  that  he  should  know  why  water,  food,  pure  air, 
cleanliness,  are  necessary  to  himself,  to  the  team  he  drives,  to 
the  cattle  he  tends." — (Dr.  R.  Quain.)  "  What  we  call  learning 
a  business  really  implies  learning  the  science  involved  in  it, 
though  not,  perhaps,  under  the  name  of  science,**  Whether  a  man 
does  or  does  not  succeed  well  in  "  getting  a  good  livehhood  de- 
pends in  a  great  degree  on  his  knowledge  of  one  or  more  of  these 
sciences,  not,  it  may  be,  a  rational  knowledge,  but  still  a  know- 
ledge, though  empirical  ....  Moreover,  not  only  is  scientific 
culture  requisite  for  each,  that  he  may  understand  the  how  and 
the  why  of  the  things  and  processes  with  which  he  is  concerned 
as  maker  or  distributor ;  but  it  is  often  of  much  moment  that  he 
should  understand  the  how  and  the  why  of  various  other  things 
and  processes.'* — (H.  Spencer.)  "There  can  be  no  greater  im- 
provement to  anyone's  mind  than  that  he  should  thoroughly 
master  the  principles  of  his  own  work,  that  by  which  he  is  to 
live,  that  which  is  to  occupy  his  time  and  his  thoughts.  There 
is  nothing  which  does  so  much  for  a  man  ....  as  that  when 
he  is  at  work  he  should  know  not  only  what  to  do,  but  why  it  is 
done,  that  he  should  understand  the  reason  for  everything  he  is 
doing.  All  that  really  cultivates  a  man  more  than  anything  you 
can  teach  him." — (Bishop  Temple.) 

^  It  behoves  us  to  set  before  ourselves  and  ever  to  keep  clearly 
in  view,  complete  living  as  the  end  to  be  achieved ;  so  that,  in 
bringing  up  our  children,  we  may  choose  subjects  and  methods 
of  instruction  with  deliberate  reference  to  this  end." — (Herbert 
Spencer.)  "The  measure  of  prosecuting  learning  and  know- 
ledge is  their  usefulness  to  a  good  life."— (John  Norris.)  "  Men 
fancy  that  because  education  is  a  good  thing,  it  must  be  good  in 
all  forms,  under  all  conditions,  and  in  all  circumstances ;  but  it 
is  only  good  when  it  is  directed  to  fitting  a  man  for  the  particular 
position  he  is  called  upon  to  occupy,  or  for  which  his  natural 
abilities  best  qualify  him,  otherwise  it  may  be  worthless  if  not 
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sphere,  and  fit  him  for  something  higher  or  different,^ 
but  to  develop  and  cultivate  in  him  those  qualities  of 
mind  and  body  that  will  render  him  useful  and  service- 
able to  himself  and  others,  and  give  him  that  pleasure 

bad.  To  impart  to  a  man  an  education  unsuited  for  his  sphere 
is  to  render  him  miserable,  not  happy.  The  axe  does  not  require 
the  edge  of  the  razor  nor  the  point  of  the  lancet,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary for  the  labouring  man  to  receive  the  polish  of  a  liberal 
education.*' — (Anon,)  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  speaking  of  the  philan- 
thropic endeavour  in  the  present  day  "  to  open  wide  the  gates 
of  the  upper  philosophy  and  of  erudite  literature  before  the  adult 
workman"  says :  ** There  are  men,  it  is  true,  and  we  have  seen 
such,  who  at  the  dinner-hour  read  Butler  and  Locke  or  Milton, 
but  we  have  not  seen  such  any  the  better  workmen  at  the 
anvil,  or  with  the  chisel  and  hammer  in  hand,  or  getting  up  a 
scraped  surface  for  a  fit  on  a  chipping-piece.  .  .  .  Philosophy 
and  learning,  and  that  expansion  of  mind  which  is  connected 
with  these,  and  the  refinement  of  personal  habits  which  culture 
induces  and  which  it  will  yearn  after,  must  be  much  out  ot 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  a  life  of  labour  or  of  sedulous 
attention  to  trade."  He  describes  a  class  of  boys  and  girls,  col- 
lected firom  attics  and  cellars,  and  questioned  by  a  bright-eyed, 
pale-faced  young  teacher  after  this  fashion :  **  What,  in  your 
view,  my  dear  children,  is  the  characteristic  difference  as  to 
style  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser  ?  or  tell  me  what  were  the 
services  rendered  to  modern  literature  by  Petrarch.*' — {Ultimate 
Civilization.)  "  Let  persons  who  wish  for  education  receive  it, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  great  cities  of  England  it  is,  as 
it  were,  forced  upon  the  population ;  and  that  sciences,  which  the 
lower  classes  can  only  superficially  acquire,  are  presented  to 
them ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  often  become  idle  and  con- 
ceited and  above  their  usual  laborious  occupations." — (Sir  H. 
Davy.)  "  It  may  be  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to  know  something 
of  mathematics,  or  chemistry,  or  natural  science ;  but  it  is,  in 
our  opinion,  a  better  thing  for  him  to  be  an  industrious  work- 
man, a  peaceful  citizen,  an  honest  man." — (Anon,) 

^  One  of  the  first  effects,  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  education,  *'  is  to  produce  a  desire  upon  the  part  of 
a  large  number  of  persons  themselves,  or  on  the  part  of  their 
parents  and  friends,  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  manual 
labour,  and  to  pass  into  the  region,  not  of  hand-work,  but  of 
head-work.  .  .  .  My  advice  would  be,  be  not  too  eager  to  raise 
your  children  out  of  the  working-class,  but  be  desirous  that  they 
should  remain  in  that  class  and  elevate  the  workmen."  "  It  is 
too  much  the  custom  to  look  for  the  success  of  education  only 
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and  satisfaction  that  springs  from  work  well  done.^  It 
seeks  not  to  confer  what  is  merely  ornamental,  or  calcu- 
lated for  display ;  nor  is  its  object  to  render  men 
artificial,  but  natural ;  for  the  more  educated  a  man  is, 
the  mofe  natural  he  is.*  Its  attention  is  not  mainly  or 
chiefly  directed  to  what  is  distant  and  remote,  or  has 
little  bearing  upon  every-day  life,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  busies  itself  chiefly  with  what  is  of  daily  and  hourly 
concern.  It  holds  firmly  to  the  doctrine  that  whatever 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well ;  and  that  the 
more  common  a  thing  is,  or  the  more  frequently  it  has 
to  be  done,  the  greater  is  the  necessity  for  its  being  well 

among  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  among  their 
fellows,  and  have  risen  to  distinction  in  the  world ;  but  perhaps 
brighter  and  nobler  examples  of  its  success  may  be  found  among 
those  who,  in  some  humbler  sphere,  are  content  to  cultivate 
their  talents  and  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  being.'* — (Anon,) 
"  That  man  has  a  very  inferior  idea  of  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation who  pursues  it  merely  as  a  means  of  raising  himself  out 
of  his  natural  position  into  a  position  above  that  of  his  asso- 
ciates."— (Ditto.)  "  I  am  not  a  believer,  says  Lord  Derby,  "  in 
what  has  been  called  *  the  gospel  of  getting  on.'  .  .  .  We  all 
start  in  life  with  the  notion  of  beating  our  equals  in  the  race ; 
....  but  I  think  I  have  noticed  that  as  they  go  on  in  life  most 
men,  who  are  worth  their  salt,  think  more  and  more  of  doing 
their  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  less  of  the  return  in  fame 
or  gratified  vanity  which  it  is  so  likely  to  bring  them." 

^  "  Education  proposes  to  confer  on  man  the  highest  improve- 
ment of  which  his  body,  his  mind,  and  his  soul  are  capable,  with 
a  view  to  secure  his  well-being,  to  fit  him  for  society,  and  to 
prepare  him  for  a  better  world." — (C.  Marcel.)  "  Education  is 
the  power  which  prepares  man  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  society,  and  enables  him  so  to  conduct  himself 
that  his  existence  shall  be  a  benefit  to  the  community  of  which 
he  is  a  member.*' — (J.  A.  Langford.)  "  Our  great  duty  and  chief 
happiness  ....  Ues  in  zealously  devoting  ourselves  ....  to 
the  work  appointed  us  by  our  station  in  the  universe ; — in  co- 
operating with  God  in  the  progress  of  his  dominions,  in  so  far 
as  our  power  of  assisting  that  progress  may  extend." — (Manual 
of  Conduct,) 

*  "  It  aims  not  at  the  artificial,  but  the  natural — striving  to 
make  the  man  more  manly,  the  woman  more  womanly,  the  child 
more  childlike.** — (Anon,) 
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done.^  It  believes  that  in  the  well-doing  of  a  thing, 
however  common  or  insignificant  in  itself,  there  is  an 
element  which  places  it  upon  the  same  platform  with 
what  is  highest  and  noblest.^ 

Education  in  our  view,  then,  is  something  vtry  dif- 
ferent from,  and  vastly  more  important  than  what  com- 
monly goes  by  that  name.  To  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  to  have  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  a 
smattering,  perhaps,  of  history  and  geography,  and  the 
education  of  most  persons  is  considered  to  be  complete.* 
But  these  are  merely  means  to  ends,  and  their  value  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  ends  they  serve,  and  their 
adaptation  to  them.*     Their  value  as  educational  means 

^  "  An  ancient  philosopher  being  asked  what  he  thought  best 
for  children  to  leaxn,  answered  that  which  they  will  have  most 
occasion  to  practise  in  after  life." — (Anon.)  "Since  children 
cannot  learn  everything,  that  principally  should  be  looked  after 
which  will  be  of  most  and  frequentest  use  to  them  in  the  world." 
— (Locke.)  **  To  learn  to  do  that  well  which  everyone  will  and 
must  do,  whether  well  or  ill,  may  surely  be  considered  as  an 
essential  part  of  a  liberal  education.'* — (Archbishop  Whately.) 
"  It  must  be  useful  to  know  how  to  do  well  anything  we  have 
to  do  every  day,  and  several  times  a  day." — (W.  Gilbart.) 
"  There  is  no  one  thing  so  trifling  but  which  (if  it  is  to  be 
done  at  all)  ought  to  be  done  well."  **  People  mistake  grossly 
who  imagine  that  the  least  awkwardness  in  either  matter  or 
manner,  mind  or  body,  is  an  indifferent  thing  and  not  worthy 
of  attention.*'— (Lord  Chesterfield.)  "  All  I  have  had  to  do  I 
have  done  in  kingly  fashion,  .  .  .  What  I  saw  to  be  the  right 
thing,  that  I  did." — (Goethe.)  "  Whatever  I  have  tried  to  do  in 
life,  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart  to  do  well ;  whatever  I  have 
devoted  myself  to,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  completely ;  in 
great  aims  and  in  small,  I  have  always  been  thoroughly  in 
earnest." — (C.  Dickens.) 

*  "  However  mean  or  inconsiderable  the  act,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  well-doing  of  it  which  has  fellowship  with  the 
noblest  forms  of  manly  virtue." — (J.  Ruskin.) 

^  '*  The  multitude  think  that  to  educate  a  child  is  to  crowd 
into  its  mind  a  given  amount  of  knowledge,  to  teach  the 
mechanism  of  re^.ding  and  writing,  to  load  the  memory  with 
words,  to  prepare  a  boy  for  the  routine  of  a  trade." — (W.  E. 
Channing.) 

*  "  Some  things  are  valuable  finally  or  for  themselves — these 
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depends  upon  their  developing  or  training  certain  of  the 
faculties,  or  aiding  in  the  business  of  life.^  Reading  is 
simply  a  means  of  supplying  the  mind  with  knowledge 
— writing,  a  means  of  communicating  our  knowledge  or 
ideas  to  others  ;^  but  the  mind  acquires  its  knowledge 
more  directly  and  naturally  by  observation,  experience, 
or  from  the  living  voice,  than  by  reading,  and  it  com- 
municates its  ideas  more  readily  and  efficiently  by 
speech  than  by  writing.®   Thus,  as  is  apt  to  be  forgotten 

are  ends ;  other  things  are  valuable  not  on  their  own  account, 
but  as  conducive  towards  certain  ulterior  ends  —  these  are 
means.  The  value  of  ends  is  absolute ;  the  value  of  means  is 
relative.'* — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

^  "  Acquirement  of  every  kind  has  two  values — ^value  as  know- 
ledge^ and  value  as  discipline.  Besides  its  use  for  guiding  conduct, 
the  acquisition  of  each  order  of  facts  has  also  its  use  as  mental 
exercise;  and  its  effects  as  a  preparative  for  complete  living 
have  to  be  considered  under  both  these  heads." — (H.  Spencer.) 
*'  Books  and  schooling  are  absolutely  necessary  to  education ; 
but  not  all-sufficient.  The  mental  faculties  will  be  most  de- 
veloped where  they  are  most  exercised." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  The 
error  which  confounds  things  so  widely  different  as  education 
and  instruction  besets  us  on  every  side  ....  Too  often  in- 
struction is  so  conveyed  to  a  child  that  it  tends  to  dwarf  the 
mental  powers  ....  Mere  instruction,  religious  or  secular,  is 
but  of  little  value  except  in  so  far  as  it  helps  to  unfold  those 
faculties.*' — (Dr.  Dewes.) 

*  "  If  we  are  capable  of  reading,  the  writings  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men  lie  open  for  our  inspection  and  entertainment 
....  If  we  can  write,  we  can  communicate  our  thoughts  to  our 
friends  though  in  distant  nations,  and  acquaint  our  corre- 
spondents with  our  business,  and  negotiate  our  affairs  almost  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  with  us." — {The  Expeditious 
Instructor.)  "  Reading  is  seeing  by  proxy — is  learning  indirectly 
through  another  man*s  faculties  instead  of  directly  through  one's 
own  faculties.*'—  (H.  Spencer.)  "  Writing  is  the  art  of  describing 
certain  figures  symboHcal  of  the  sounds  used  by  man  as  signs  to 
convey  his  sensations,  thoughts,  and  emotions  to  others ;  read- 
ing, the  art  of  translating  these  figures  into  the  sounds  of  which 
they  are  the  symbols.*' — (H.  Mayhew.) 

■  "  The  great  sources  of  wisdom  are  experience  and  observa- 
tion. To  open  and  fix  the  eyes  upon  what  passes  without  and 
within  us  is  the  most  fruitful  study.  Books  are  useful  chiefly  as 
they  help  us  to  interpret  what  we  see  and  experience.    When 
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reading  and  writing  are  mere  substitutes — valuable,  un- 
questionably, where  the  more  natural  and  direct  ways 
cannot  be  employed,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  them 
when  they  can  be  brought  into  play.^ 

No  amount  of  mere  intellectual  knowledge  will  render 
a  man  educated,  in  any  high  or  proper  sense  of  the 

they  absorb  men  as  they  sometimes  do,  and  turn  them  from  the 
observation  of  nature  and  life,  they  generate  a  learned  folly  for 
which  the  plain  sense  of  the  illiterate  could  not  be  exchanged 
but  at  great  loss." — (W.  E.  Channing.)  "  Books  are,  no  doubt, 
very  useful  helps  to  knowledge,"  but  they  are  not  in  any  case 
"  the  primary  and  natural  sources  of  culture  ....  The  original 
and  proper  sources  of  knowledge  are  not  books,  but  Ufe  ex- 
perience, personal  thinking,  feeling  and  acting."— (Prof.  Blackie.) 
**  All  that  is  communicable  by  literary  means  admits  of  being  as 
well  if  not  more  forcibly  conveyed  viva  voce  provided  the  parties 
in  communion  be  not  far  removed  from  each  other.  Proximity, 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  all  that  is  essential  in  this  respect 
for  the  prosecution  of  oral  intercourse ;  and  when  that  condition 
can  be  complied  with,  it  surely  must  be  absurdly  idle  to  have 
recourse  to  a  means  of  communication  which  is  of  use  only  in 
precisely  opposite  circumstances." — (H.  Mayhew.) 

1  "  The  function  of  books  is  supplementary ;  they  form  an  in- 
direct means  to  knowledge  when  direct  means  fail ;  a  means  of 
seeing  through  other  men  what  you  cannot  see  for  yourself" — 
(H.  Spencer.)  "  Instruction  by  the  living  voice  as  more  natural 
is  more  impressive.  Hearing  rouses  the  attention  and  keeps  it 
alive  far  more  effectually  than  reading  ....  Oral  instruction  is 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  education  of  principal  importance ;  and 
written  ought  therefore  at  first  only  to  be  brought  in  as  a  sub- 
sidiary."— (Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
....  that  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  far  from  being  the 
base,  is  rather  the  elaborate  capital  of  the  pillars  of  wisdom  ;  and 
that  instead  of  tending  to  educe  the  powers  of  the  young  mind, 
it  serves  like  the  bandages  applied  by  old  women  to  the  infant's 
body,  only  to  impede  and  cripple  its  natural  vigour  and  develop- 
ment."— (H.  Mayhew.)  "  Strange  to  say,  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  elements  of  all  learning,  reading  and  writing,  the  Spartan 
was  under  no  necessity  to  learn  unless  his  political  position 
compelled  him  to  do  so.  They  did  not  learn  from  books,  but  by 
oral  communication,  and  everything  by  heart.  Thus  they  learned 
by  rote  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  and  a  great  part  of  the  most  re- 
nowned poetical  works,  especially  of  Homer,  whereby  they 
naturally  obtained  a  rich  supply  of  ideas."— (A,  Oppler,  L«:^ttf  w 
on  Education.) 
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word.^  The  test  of  education  is  action,  and  the  educated 
man  is  he  who  has  all  his  faculties  strong  and  active,  so 
that  he  can  perform  his  part  rightly  and  efficiently  in 
the  world.^     The  honest,  the  truthful,  the  upright  man 

^  "  You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  that  I  put  learning  last,  espe- 
cially if  I  tell  you  I  think  it  the  least  ....  this  being  almost 
that  alone  which  is  thought  of  when  people  talk  of  education. 

.  .  .  Reading,  writing,  and  learning,  I  allow  to  be  necessary, 
but  yet  not  the  chief  business.  I  imagine  you  would  think  him 
a  very  foolish  fellow  that  should  not  value  a  virtuous  or  a  wise 
man  infinitely  before  a  great  scholar.  Not  but  I  think  learning 
a  great  help  to  both  in  well- disciplined  minds,  but  yet  it  must 
be  confessed  also  that  in  others  not  so  disposed  it  helps  them 

only  to  be  more  foolish  or  worse  men Learning  must  be 

had,  but  in  the  second  place  as  subservient  only  to  greater 
qualities." — (John  Locke.)  "  Locke  was  not  like  the  pedants  of 
his  own  or  other  ages,  who  think  that  to  pour  their  wordy  book 
learning  into  the  memory  is  the  true  discipline  of  childhood. 
The  culture  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  in  their  most 
extensive  sense,  the  health  of  the  body,  the  accomplishments 
which  common  utility  or  social  custom  has  rendered  invaluable, 
enter  into  his  idea  of  the  best  model  education  jointly  at  least 
with  any  knowledge  that  can  be  imparted  by  books.  The 
ancients  had  written  in  the  same  spirit  in  Xenophon,  in  Plato, 
in  Aristotle.  The  noble  conception  which  Milton  has  expressed 
of  forming  the  perfect  man  is  always  predominant  over  mere 
literary  instruction,  if,  indeed,  the  latter  can  be  said  to  appear 
at  all  in  their  writings  on  this  subject."— (Hall am.) 

>  "The  best  educated  man  you  will  often  find  to  be  the 
artisan,  at  ali  rates  the  man  of  business.    For  why  ?     He  has 

put  forth  his  hand  and  operated  on  nature The  worst 

educated  man  is  usually  your  man  of  fortune.  He  has  not  put 
forth  his  hand  upon  anything  except  his  bell-rope.'* — (T.  Car- 
LYLE.)  "  Men  assume  that  the  general  goodness  of  education  is 
to  be  tested  by  the  quantity  of  knowledge  acquired,  whereas  it 
is  to  be  much  more  truly  tested  by  the  capacity  for  using  the 
knowledge  —  by  the  extent  to  which  the  knowledge  gained  has 
been  turned  into  faculty,  so  as  to  be  available  both  for  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  and  for  the  purposes  of  independent  investigation." 
— (H.  Spencer.)  "  The  discipline  which  does  good  to  the  mind 
is  that  in  which  the  mind  is  active,  not  that  in  which  it  is 
passive." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  It  is  not  by  the  mere  amount  of  know- 
ledge communicated,  but  by  the  amount  of  thought  that  such 
knowledge  calls  into  activity  that  the  mind  is  exercised  and 
developed." — (Anon,)    "Action  and  not  knowledge  is  man's 
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— ^he  who  has  all  his  desires  and  passions  under  due 
control,  who  has  his  physical  and  mental  powers  in 
proper  action — is  an  educated  man,  though  he  may 
never  have  learned  to  either  read  or  write.^  The  shep- 
herd  on  the  hill-side,  the  weaver  at  his  loom,  or  the 

destiny  and  duty  in  this  life." — (Dean  Mansel.)  "  Not  what  I 
have  but  what  I  do  is  my  kingdom." — (Carlyle.)  "Action  alone 
gives  a  man  a  life  worth  living." — (Helmholtz.)  "  Directly  or 
indirectly  every  sensation  is  completed  in  an  action,  and  thus 
action  is  the  pole-star  of  even  the  most  wide-wandering  specu- 
lation.**- (G.  H.  Lewes.)  "All  knowledge  which  is  not  followed 
by  action  is  unprofitable  and  imperfect,  like  a  beginning  without 
an  end,  or  a  foundation  without  a  superstructure." — ^(Cicero.) 
"  Among  the  chief  objects  of  education  is  to  fit  men  for  actual 
life,  and  enable  them  to  understand  and  take  part  in  the  daily 
business  of  common  men." — (Dr.  Smiles.) 

^  "  The  mind  trained  to  observe  nature,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, to  watch  ordinary  social  arrangements,  to  classify  what  it 
has  observed,  to  trace  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  to  reflect 
on  consequences  of  different  kinds  of  action,  to  guide  its  con- 
duct accordingly,  to  forego  immediate  enjoyments  for  the 
greater  good  to  one's  self  and  to  others,  may  be  produced 
without  reading  or  writing,  and  is  a  far  nobler  product  of 
education  than  the  mere  power  to  read  and  write,  however  neat 
the  penmanship  or  correct  the  pronunciation,  or  perfect  the 
spelling." — (Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson.)  "  Brindley  and  Stephenson 
did  not  leam  to  read  and  write  until  they  reached  manhood, 
and  yet  they  did  great  works  and  lived  manly  lives.  John 
Hunter  could  barely  read  or  write  when  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  though  he  could  make  tables  and  chairs  with  any  carpenter 
in  the  trade." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "The  labourer  who  possesses 
property,  whether  he  can  read  and  write  or  not,  has,  as  Mr. 
Laing  remarks  ("Norway*")  an  educated  mind;  he  has  fore- 
thought, caution,  and  reflection  guiding  every  action;  he  knows 
the  value  of  restraint,  and  is  in  the  constant  habitual  practice  of 
it." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  If  a  man  loves  truth,  admires  justice, 
respects  his  fellow  men,  renders  obedience  to  those  in  authority, 
is  industrious  in  his  calling,  such  an  one  is  educated  though  he 
may  not  be  able  to  read  or  write." — {Anon^  "  Everyone  observes 
from  time  to  time  how  much  more  valuable  to  himself  and 
others  is  the  workman  who,  though  unable  to  read,  is  diligent, 
sober,  and  honest,  than  is  the  well-taught  workman  who  breaks 
bis  engagements,  spends  days  in  drinking,  and  neglects  his 
family.** — (H.  Spencer)  "A  man  may  have  a  good,  sound 
knowledge  of  the  universe  within  and  without  him,  and  still 
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cobbler  in  his  stall  may,  in  every  true  and  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  be  more  educated  than  one  who  may  have 
taken  degrees  at  an  university.^ 

So  long  as  men  mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  or  fix 
their  attention  upon  what  are  merely  the  means  of 
education,  while  the  true  end  of  it  is  lost  sight  of,  so 
long  will  it  be  defective   and   bad.^    When  what  are 

have  no  knowledge  even  of  the  alphabet." — (H.  Mayhew.)  "  All 
sorts  of  wisdom  and  useful  knowledge  may  be  obtained  by  a 
plain  man  of  sense  without  what  is  commonly  called  learning." 

— (HORNE  TOOKE.) 

^  "  In  the  education  of  youth,  forming  the  manners  is  much 
more  necessary  than  furnishing  their  minds.  The  youth  in  after 
life  will  reap  more  from  having  learnt  the  great  art  of  managing 
his  temper,  governing  his  passions,  and  guiding  his  foibles, 
than  he  could  expect  from  the  best  acquaintance  with  all  the 
systems  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophy.*' — (Sydney  Smith.) 
"  There  are  many  youths  who  leave  school  and  college  full  of 
the  learning  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who,  as  regards 

the  use  of   their  own  hands,   are  almost  helpless In 

gerunds  and  participles  the  *  double  first  class '  man  may  be 
profound,  but  in  the  use  of  his  eyes— in  the  faculty  of  common 
observation — he  may  be  inferior  to  a  ploughman :  though  he 
may  have  taken  the  highest  honours,  he  will  sometimes  in 
common  matters  be  found  beneath  the  level  of  the  smith,  the 
carpenter,  or  the  navvy.  At  sea  he  is  a  land -lubber,  in  the. 
country  a  cockney,  in  town  a  greenhorn,  in  science  an  igno- 
ramus, in  business  a  simpleton,  in  pleasure  a  milksop,  every- 
where out  of  his  element,  everywhere  at  sea,  in  the  clouds, 
adrift,  or  by  whatever  words  utter  ignorance  and  incapacity  are 
to  be  described." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "The  knowledge  of  these 
things  (branches  of  learning)  tends  to  cultivate  and  form  your 
mind,  but  the  most  important  business  is  to  form  your  heart, 
that  is  to  make  you  an  honest  man.  As  such  you  will  abhor 
injustice,  lies,  pnde  and  avarice.  If  a  person,  though  possessed 
of  the  finest  understanding  and  greatest  knowledge,  should  be  a 
liar,  cruel,  proud,  and  covetous,  he  will  be  hated  and  detested 
by  every  human  creature,  and  shunned  like  a  wild  beast.'* — 
(Lord  Chesterfield.)  **  Though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself 
to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he 
have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them  as  well  as  the  words 
and  lexicons,^ he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned 
man  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his 
mother  dialect  only.**—  (John  Milton.) 

>  <*I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  has  been  the  practical 
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merely  means  of  education  are  mistaken  for  the  end,  or 
when  something  is  regarded  as  the  end  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  end,  so  far  as  these  false  ends  differ  from 
the  true  one,  will  the  education  that  is  based  upon  them 
be  wrong.^     If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says, 

error  of  the  last  twenty  years.  ...  It  has  been  the  error  of 
distracting  and  enfeebling  the  mind  by  an  unmeaning  profusion 
of  subjects ;  of  implying  that  a  smattering  m  a  dozen  branches 
of  study  is  not  shallowness,  which  it  really  is,  but  enlargement, 
which  it  is  not ;  of  considering  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
names  of  things  and  persons,  and  the  possession  of  clever 
duodecimos,  and  attendance  on  eloquent  lectures,  and  member- 
ship with  scientific  institutions,  and  the  sight  of  the  experiments 
of  a  platform,  and  the  specimens  of  a  museum— that  all  this  was 
not  dissipation  of  mind,  but  progress.  All  things  now  are  to 
be  learned  at  once,  not  first  one  thing  then  another,  not  one 
well  but  many  badly.*' — (J.  H.  Newman.)  "  Wisdom  and  infor: 
mation  do  not  vary  together,  though  there  must  be  data  before 
there  can  be  generalisation,  yet  ungeneralised  data  accumulated 
in  excess  are  impediments  to  generalisation.  When  a  man's 
knowledge  is  not  in  order,  the  more  of  it  he  has  the  greater 
will  be  his  confusion  of  thought.  When  facts  are  not  organised 
into  faculty,  the  greater  the  mass  of  them  the  more  will  the 
mind  stagger  along  under  its  burden,  hampered  instead  of 
helped  by  its  acquisitions." — (H.  Spencer).  "  We  take  a  very 
limited  view  indeed  of  this  great  subject  if  we  confine  education 
entirely  or  chiefly  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  even  to 
the  culture  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  That  system  is  deficient 
which  does  not  carry  on  along  with  these  a  careful  and  habitual 
culture  and  regulation  of  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the 
young.  .  .  .  Their  future  character  as  social  and  moral  beings 
will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
taught  from  an  early  period  to  regulate  their  emotions  by 
directing  them  to  adequate  and  worthy  objects,  and  controlling 
them  by  the  great  principles  of  wisdom  and  virtue." — (Dr. 
Abercrombie.) 

*  "  Among  the  errors  which  tend  to  corrupt  the  advancement 
of  learning,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  the  greatest  of  all  the  rest  is 
the  mistalang  or  misplacing  of  the  last  or  farthest  end  of  know- 
ledge :  for  men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and 
knowledge  sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive 
appetite ;  sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and 
delight;  sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputation;  and  some- 
times to  enable  them  to  a  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction  ;  and 
most  times  for  lucre  and  profession,  and  seldom  sincerely  to 
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that  "not  what  knowledge  is  of  most  real  worth,  is 
the  consideration  ;  but  what  will  bring  most  applause, 
honour,  respect ;  what  will  most  conduce  to  social 
position  and  influence  ;  what  will  be  most  imposing  : " 
and  if  "  to  get  above  some  and  be  reverenced  by  them, 
and  propitiate  those  who  are  above  us,  is  the  universal 
struggle,  in  which  the  chief  energies  of  life  are  sus- 
pended," the  education  which  has  these  for  its  end  must 
be  bad.^  "  As  throughout  life,"  he  continues,  "  not  what 
we  are  but  what  we  shall  be  thought  is  the  question ;  so 

give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use 
of  men."    "  The  world  at  present  is  going  examination  mad. 
We  are  gradually  ceasing  to  care  for  knowledge,  to  care  for 
learning ;  the  one  thing  we  do  care  for  is  to  pass  examinations." — 
(Prof.  Huxley.)    "  Too  often  the  preparation  for  examination  is 
made  to  take  the  place  of  education,  insomuch  that  the  object 
aimed  at  is  commonly  not  that  a  young  man  should  pass 
through  a  well  ordered  course  of  study  under  the  direction  of 
able  instructors,  and  thereby  gain  knowledge  and  mental  power 
so  much  as  that  he  shall  be  prepared  to  pass  certain  examina- 
tions, a  very  different  matter." — (Dr.  R.  Quain.)    Speaking  of 
cramming,  the  TitneSj  in  a  leading  article,  says,  "  The  principle  of 
the  crammer,  like  that  of  the  trainer  of  race-horses,  is  to  sub- 
ordinate everything  to  the  matter  in  hand.    It  is  not  for  him  to 
attend  to  such  trifles  as  thoroughness  or  the  development  of 
the  mind.    He  has  to  make  men  pass  their  examination,  and  to 
secure  this  he  strives  to  give  them  the  precise  intellectual  food 
they  want.    No  other,  and  no  more.  ...  It  must  be  concen- 
trated, and  it  must  contain  nothing  superfluous."    "  It  must  be 
recollected  that  examinations  are  a  means,  not  an  end ;  that  a 
good  education,  a  sound  and  liberal  cultivation  of  the  faculties, 
is  the  object  at  which  we  ought  to  aim.    The  knowledge  which 
is  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  an  examination  merely  is  often  of 
little  value  or  effect  as  mental  culture,  compared  with  that 
knowledge  which  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake. "—(Dr.  Whewell.) 
*  "  If  a  man's  views  centre  only  in  the  applause  of  others,  if 
he  pants  after  popularity  and  fame,  not  regarding  how  he  comes 
by  it,  if  his  passion  for  praise  urges  him  to  stretch  himself 
beyond  the  line  of  his  capacity,  and  to  attempt  things  to  which 
he  is  unequal,  to  condescend  to  mean  acts  and  low  dissimulation 
for  the  sake  of  a  name,  his  ambition  then  becomes  vanity." — 
(J.  Mason.)    "When  riches,  position,  power,  the  applause  of 
men  are  made  the  chief  aim  of  life,  they  breed  and  foster  many 
evil  passions  in  order  to  attain  them.    Hence  come  disappointed 
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in  education  the  question  is  not  the  intrinsic  value  of 
knowledge  so  much  as  its  extrinsic  effects  on  others." 

One  of  the  evils  resulting  from  these  mistaken  or 
contracted  views  on  the  subject  of  education  is,  that 
people  fail  to  see  the  value  and  importance  of  it,  and  it 
does  not  sufficiently  commend  itself  to  their  attention.^ 
Men  judge  of  what  it  can  do  from  what  it  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  whereas  the  imperfect  education  that  at 
present  prevails  can  give  little  idea  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  it,  if  more  intelligently  and  systemati- 
cally carried  out.^  As  at  present  conducted  it  does  not 
prevent  crime,  for  we  find  men  of  education  among  our 
criminals  ;  it  does  not  specially  fit  and  prepare  for  the 

ambition,  jealousy,  grief  from  loss  of  fortune,  wounded  self-love^ 
and  a  thousand  other  mental  tortures  leading  often  to  insanity.'* — 
(Anon^ 

^  "  Speak  of  the  various  errors  of  education  and  the  false 
principles  that  are  afloat  in  the  world,  and  you  are  answered 
that,  after  all,  experience  shows  that  the  generality  of  men  turn 
out  very  well  under  the  system.  Do  they  ?  I  reply ;  compare 
the  lives  of  Christians  with  the  Gospel  standard,  and  what  a 
contrast  is  exhibited.  ...  A  man^s  clothes  may  well  fit  him 
when  they  are  made  to  his  measure." — (Archbishop  Whately.) 
"  Many  speak  of  the  inutility  of  improving  the  people  by  means 
of  education.  If  by  education  they  mean  only  instruction  in 
reading  and  writing,  that  may  well  be  true  ;  if  they  mean  only 
such  training  as  they  get  at  a  school,  it  may  still  in  great 
measure  hold  good  ;  but  if  they  mean  the  training  possible  to  be 
given  to  them  by  the  combined  efforts  of  parents,  teachers, 
and  associates,  it  is  most  distinctly  false." — (Anon,) 

>  "Whoever  thinks  that  the  wretched  education  which  man- 
kind as  yet  receive  calls  forth  their  mental  powers  (except  those 
of  a  select  few)  in  a  sufficient,  or  even  tolerable  degree,  must  be 
easily  satisfied. — (T.  S.  Mill.)  "The  ordinary  education  of  the 
day  systematically  leaves  undeveloped  a  vast  amount  of 
mentality  in  the  race."— -(Dr.  H.  Maudsley.)  "  What  a  bound- 
less outlook  that  of  schools  and  of  improvement  in  school 
methods  and  school  purposes,  which  in  these  ages  lie  hitherto 
all  superannuated,  and  to  a  frightful  degree  inapplicable." — 
(T.  Carlyle.)  "  The  subject  of  education,  instead  of  being  ex- 
hausted, has,  as  yet,  attracted  but  little  of  the  attention  which  it 
must  have  before  the  world  can  be  enUghtened  and  saved." — 
(B.  Parsons.) 
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active  duties  of  life,  for  we  find  men  of  education  to 
frequently  fail  here ;  nor  does  it  always  teach  men  to 
lead  active,  industrious,  moral,  and  useful  lives.^  This 
is  owing  to  mistaken  ideas  with  regard  to  the  end  and 
purpose  of  education — to  people  not  being  directly  edu- 
cated and  trained  for  their  several  duties  and  callings 
in  life.^  If  people  were  educated  to  habits  of  industry 
and  economy  there  would  be  less  of  indolence,  poverty, 

^  "  Crime,  small  and  great,  can  only  be  truly  stayed  by  edu- 
cation—not  the  education  of  the  intellect  only,  which  is  on  some 
men  wasted,  and  for  others  mischievous,  but  education  for  the 
heart  which  is  alike  good  and  necessary  for  all.'* — (John  Ruskin.) 
**  I  am  satisfied  that  the  curse  of  juvenile  crime  is  not  the  ab- 
sence of  education,  and  that  any  education  of  the  children  of 
the  labouring  classes  that  is  not  accompanied  with  industrial 
training,  and  their  actual  employment  in  manual  and  useful 
labour  will  entirely  fail  in  checking  the  growth  of  crime." — (Mary 
Carpenter.)  "  Elementary  instruction,  so  far  as  reading  and 
writing  go,  does  not  tend  to  the  diminution,  but  rather  to  the  in- 
crease of  crime." — (Dr.  Draper.)  "  A  labourer  who  can  spell 
his  newspaper  and  talk  dictatorially  of  the  rights  of  man  may, 
for  all  that,  be  a  very  bad  ploughman ;  and  the  girl  who  can  write 
a  wretched  scrawl,  or  study  a  cheap  novel  may  be  quite  unable 
to  make  good  porridge,  or  even  to  boil  vegetables  properly." — 
(Dr.  Halton.)  **  Men  meet  with  comparisons  between  the  number 
of  criminals  who  can  read  and  write,  and  the  number  who  can- 
not ;  and,  finding  the  numbers  who  cannot  greatly  exceed  the 
numbers  who  can,  they  accept  the  inference  that  ignorance  is  the 
cause  of  crime.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  to  ask  whether  other 
statistics  similarly  drawn  up  would  not  prove  with  like  conclu- 
siveness that  crime  is  caused  by  absen'ce  of  ablutions,  or  by  lack 
of  clean  linen,  or  by  bad  ventilation,*  or  by  want  of  a  separate  bed- 
room.'*— (H.  Spencer.)  "  In  London,  in  winter,  when  severe 
frost  puts  a  stop  to  various  kinds  of  out-door  labour,  troops  of 
able-bodied  workmen  sometimes  appear  in  the  streets  howling 
for  help  to  stay  starvation  ;  men  generally  earning  ample  weekly 
wages,  but  spending  every  farthing  before  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  much  of  it  in  the  public  house  for  gin  and  tobacco — an  ex- 
hibition of  improvidence  more  like  that  of  brutes  than  men." — 
(Dr.  N.  Arnott.) 

*  **  Warum  fehlt  in  alien  Wissenschaften  und  Kiinsten  so  sehr 
an  Eriindem  und  selbstdenkenden  Kopfer  ?  Diese  Frage  wird 
am  besten  durch  eine  andere  Frage  beantwortet ;  Warum  werden 
wir  nicht  besser  erzogen  ?  *' — (Lessing.) 
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and  misery  among  them ;  if  they  were  trained  to  govern 
their  passions  there  would  be  less  of  vice,  drunkenness, 
violence ;  if  they  were  taught  to  respect  their  neigh- 
bour's property  there  would  be  fewer  acts  of  dishonesty  ; 
and  if  they  were  instructed  in  their  relations  and  duties 
to  others,  more  friendly  feelings  would  prevail.^ 

Each,  individual  may  be  regarded  as  coming  into 
the  world  with  certain  possibilities  of  life  and  work — 
as,  under  certain  conditions  and  circumstances  that  are 
possible  to  him,  being  able  to  reach  a  certain  period  of 
life,  and  to  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  work.^  The 
possibilities  are  the  highest  limits  possible  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  attain  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  the  more  nearly  he  comes  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these,  the  nearer  he  is  to  the  accomplishment 

*  "  Men  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  no  degradation  in  the 
hardest  manual,  or  the  humblest  servile  labour  when  it  is  honest. 
But  there  is  a  degradation,  and  that  deep  in  extravagance,  in 
bribery,  in  indolence,  in  pride,  in  taking  places  they  are  not  fit 
for,  or  in  coining  places  for  which  there  is  no  need." — (J.  Ruskin.) 

*  "  The  Deity  has  measured  out  to  his  creatures  each  his 
measure  of  life,  and  left  him  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will  and 
the  regulation  of  his  own  reason." — (Dr.  John  Brown.)  "  Our 
constitution  is  put  in  our  own  power.  We  are  charged  with  it, 
and  therefore  are  responsible  for  any  disorder  or  violation  of  it." 
— (Bishop  Butler).  "  Die  Vorsehung  hat  gewollt  dass  der  Mensch 
das  Gute  aus  sich  selbst  herausbringen  soil  und  spricht,  so  zu 
sagen  zum  Menschen  *  Gehe  in  die  Welt '  so  etwa  konnte  der 
Schopfer  den  Menschen  anreden  *  ich  habe  dich  ausgeriistet  mit 
alien  Anlagen  zum  Guten.  Dir  kommt  es  zu,  sie  zu  entwickeln 
und  so  hangt  dein  eignes  Gliick  und  Ungluck  von  dir  selbst  ab.' " 
— (Kant.)  "  Every  individual  has  a  station  and  a  sphere  of 
duties  connected  with  that  station  which  belongs  to  him  alone 
of  all  the  individuals  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  «...  and  the 
trust  committed  to  each  individual  is  precisely  the  due  and 
exact  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  that  particular  sphere  which  he 
thus  feels  to  be  occupied  by  him,  and  which  he  knows  to  belong 
to  him  and  not  to  any  other  of  all  the  creatures  that  exist." — 
(Manual  of  Conduct.)  "  Every  hour  in  a  man's  Hfe  has  its  own 
special  work — work  possible  for  it  and  for  no  other  hour  within 
the  allotted  span  of  years,  and  once  gone  it  will  not  return." — 
(Sir  Noel  Paton.) 
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of  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world. 
The  great  aim  and  endeavour  of  each  individual  ought 
therefore  to  be  to  make  the  most  of  his  life,  to  turn  his 
talents  and  opportunities  to  the  best  account  ;^  and  to 
enable  him  to  do  this  is  the  end  in  view  in  education.* 

The  effect  of  education  on  any  faculty  is  to  strengthen 
it,  and  to  enable  it  to  continue  longer  in  a  state  of 
activity  than  it  could  otherwise  do,  thus  rendering  it 
more  able  and  efficient  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
that  devolve  upon  it.®  In  every  child  we  have  always, 
and  first  of  all,  activity.*    At  first  we  have  it  in  the 

^  "  Dies  brevis  et  opus  multum  et  Paterfamilias  urget."  "  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  say  as  Richter  did,  I  have  made  as  much  of 
myself  as  could  be  made  of  the  stuff,  and  no  man  should  require 
more.** — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  There  is  a  tendency  to  look  upon  life  as 
a  less  important  thing  than  it  is,  to  allow  the  unceasing  round  of 
toil  to  crush  out  the  natural  elasticity  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, to  make  the  aims  low,  and  to  banish  that  idea  of  nobility 
which  should  animate  strong  and  healthy  natures." — (H.  G.  Reid.) 
*'  All  these  duties  (connected  with  his  place  in  life)  must  be  done 
by  him  under  an  impression  that  they  form  the  task  which  Divine 
wisdom  has  assigned  him,  and  when  so  done  they  assume  their 
true  and  high  character,  of  services  done  not  to  men  only  and  for 
the  things  of  this  world  but  services  done  to  God.** — (hdanual  of 
Conduct,)  '*  It  is  after  all  the  real  unhappiness  of  a  man  that  he 
cannot  work,  that  he  cannot  get  his  destiny  as  a  man  fulfilled." 
— (T.  Carlyle.) 

*  "  We  may  define  education,'*  says  Prof.  Grote,  "to  be  the 
placing  of  the  growing  human  creature  in  such  circumstances  of 
direction  and  restraint,  as  shall  make  the  most  of  him,  or  enable 
him  to  make  the  most  of  himself.*'  "  All  the  advantages  or  mis- 
carriages of  a  man's  life  are  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on 
education.** — (Bishop  Butler.) 

*  "  The  perfection  or  full  development  of  a  power  is  in  propor- 
tion to  its  capacity  of  free,  vigorous,  and  continued  action  ;'*  and 
**  to  cultivate  harmoniously  our  various  faculties  is  simply  to 
enable  them,  by  exercise,  to  energise  longer  and  stronger  without 
painful  effort.** — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  "  It  is  an  element  in  every 
man*s  professional  acquirement  to  be  able  to  continue  without 
fatigue,  the  activity  of  some  special  organ  much  longer  than 
woiUd  be  possible  without  a  special  education.** — (Prof.  Bain.) 

*  "Movement  precedes  sensation,**  and  "enters  as  a  com- 
ponent part  into  every  one  of  the  senses.*' — (Prof.  Bain.)    •*  The* 
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limbs,  then  in  the  senses,  afterwards  in  the  emotions,  the 
will,  and  the  intellectual  powers.^  It  is  the  business  of 
education  to  cultivate  and  direct  this  activity.^  It  seeks 
to  direct  it  into  proper  channels,  and  to  concentrate  it 
upon  the  work  in  hand  ;  it  being  characteristic  of  all 
untrained  effort  that  much  of  it  is  expended  upon  un- 
necessary operations  that  frequently  retard  or  hinder  the 
result  that  is  intended  to  be  brought  about.®    It  enables 

mobility  displayed  in  the  first  stage  of  infant  existence  is  known 
to  be  very  great ;  and  it  continues  to  be  shown  in  an  exuberant 
degree  all  through  childhood  and  early  youth." — (Ditto).  "  The 
infant  is  endowed  with  a  spontaneous  activity ;  it  moves, 
struggles,  and  throws  about  its  limbs  as  soon  as  it  is  bom.^ — 
(Miss  YouMANS.)  In  youth  "  there  is  a  redundant  amount  of 
energy  which  must  be  expended ;  and  this,  if  it  find  not  an 
outlet  through  one  affection,  is  sure  to  find  it  through  another.'* 
— (Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  "  Most  students,  at  one  time  or  other  of 
their  existence,  have  felt  the  imperious  demand  of  that  restless 
principle  in  man's  nature  which  calls  upon  each  son  of  Adam  to 
contribute  his  share  to  the  vast  treasury  of  human  deeds." — 
{Jht  Caxtons). 

^  '^Zuerst  iibe  man  die  Sinne,  denn  das  Gedachtniss.  hierauf 
den  Verstand,  2uletzt  das  Urtheil,  ganz  so  wie  die  Wissenschaft 
selbst  durch  Induction  beginnt." — (Comenius.) 

'  *'  Its  actions  are  at  first  aimless  and  confused.  As  it  knows 
nothing,  of  course  it  can  do  nothing  ....  It  has  to  find  out  by 
innumerable  trials  how  to  creep,  to  walk,  to  hold  things,  and  to 
feed  itself.  To  see  an  object  and  to  be  able  to  seize  it,  or  to  go 
and  get  it,  result  from  an  adjustment  of  visual  impressions  with 
muscular  movements,  which  it  has  taken  thousands  of  ex- 
periments to  bring  under  control." — (Miss  Youmans.)  "  The  aim 
of  education  is  to  employ  for  good  those  impulses  which  would 
otherwise  be  turned  to  evil." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  "  What  is 
commonly  termed  education  is  nothing  more  than  the  art  of 
skilfully  guiding  this  natural  progress  so  as  to  form  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  combinations  in  which  wisdom  and  virtue 
consist."—  (Dr.  T.  Brown.)  "  Will,  in  the  highest  sense,  is 
activity  confined  to  the  proper  channels  by  a  few  great  leading 
principles."— (Prof.  Bain.) 

'  **  Education  teaches  us  to  direct  and  confine  our  efforts  to 
the  end  directly  in  view,  and  thus  to  economise  power." — 
(Anon.)  "  So  strong  is  the  tendency  for  other  parts  to  join  with 
the  one  immediately  called  upon  to  act,  that  we  often  find  it 
difficult  to  confine  the  energy  to  the  proper  locality  «...  Thus, 
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us  to  determine  exactly  the  amount  of  energy  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  work  desired  to  be  done,  other- 
wise it  may  be  very  much  in  excess,  or  may  in  an  equal 
degree  fall  short  of  the  required  amount^ 

By  means  of  training  a  faculty  is  brought  to  act  with 

an  infant  attempting  any  operation  with  its  hands,  always  dis- 
plays a  great  many  movements  that  are  not  necessary  to  the 
thing  aimed  at."  **  Beginners  in  every  art  are  in  the  same  way 
encumbered  with  the  uncalled  for  sympathies  of  irrelevant 
members.  The  suppression  of  these  accompaniments  is  the 
work  of  education,  and  the  distinction  of  mature  life." — (Prof. 
Bain.)  "The  boy,  when  first  learning  to  write,  is  unable  to 
prevent  the  simultaneous  motions  of  tongue  and  legs,  which  are 
ludicrously  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  writing ;  but  he  learns  to 
keep  all  his  organs  in  subjection,  and  only  the  eyes  and  hands 
active.  An  analogous  restriction  takes  place  in  thinking.  A 
train  of  thought  is  kept  up  by  the  exclusion  of  all  suggestions 
which  are  not  pertinent,  and  the  power  of  the  thinker  is  pre- 
cisely his  power  of  concentration." — (G.  H.  Lewes.)  "The 
less  perfect  the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  the  more 
frequently  do  associate  motions  occur.  An  awkward  person  in 
performing  one  voluntary  movement  makes  many  others,  which 
are  produced  involuntarily  by  consensual  nervous  action.  It  is 
only  by  education  that  we  acquire  the  power  of  confining  the 
influence  of  voUtion  in  the  production  of  voluntary  motions  to  a 
certain  number  of  nervous  fibres  issuing  from  the  brain." — (Dr. 
Mueller.)  "  It  is  the  character  of  an  emotional  stimulus  to 
impart  movement  to  a  number  of  organs  at  once."  "  Narrowing 
of  the  sphere  of  influence  of  a  sensational  or  active  stimulus 
is  one  of  the  effects  of  education." — (Prof.  Bain.) 

^  "  It  is  characteristic  of  skill,  and  is  one  of  the  acquisitions 
of  habit,  to  know  exactly  how  much  energy  or  nervous  force  is 
necessary  to  be  called  forth  on  any  given  occasion,  or  for  any 
given  object." — (Anon,)  "Education  does  not  show  itself  so 
much  in  preparing  for  vehement  exertions,  as  in  giving  a  proper 
direction  to  the  active  impulses,  and  in  graduating  them  for 
delicacy  of  execution.  The  fixing  of  the  exact  degree  of  power 
to  be  put  forth  at  every  stage  of  a  work  of  skill,  is  one  of  the 
nice  points  of  volitional  acquirement."  "  In  the  full-grown  pro- 
ficiency of  the  will  we  graduate  our  efforts  to  suit  the  work  to  be 
done." — (Prof.  Bain.)  John  Foster,  speaking  of  decision  of 
character,  says,  "  One  signal  advantage  possessed  by  a  mind  of 
this  character  is  that  its  passions  are  not  wasted.  The  whole 
measure  of  passion  of  which  anyone  with  important  transac- 
tions before  him  is  capable,  is  not  more  than  enough  to  supply 
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greater  ease  and  readiness,  so  that  its  machinery  is,  so 
to  speak,  put  in  motion  by  the  slightest  touch,  and  works 
naturally,  with  the  least  possible  strain  or  effort.  In 
this  way,  the  individual  is  able  to  accomplish  a  much 
greater  amoimt  of  work  more  ably  and  efficiently,  and 
with  greater  ease  to  himself,  than  would  be  possible 
without  such  training.^ 

Education  is  thus   the   cultivation   of  power.^      By 
means  of  it,  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  opera- 
tions become  easy  and  natural,  and  even  a  number  of 
different  things  may  be  attended  to,  or  several  opera- 
tions performed  at  the  same  time  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 

interest  and  energy  for  the  requisite  practical  exertions  ;  there- 
fore, as  little  as  possible  of  this  costly  ilame  should  be  expended 
in  a  way  that  does  not  augment  the  force  of  action.*' 

^  "  The  object  of  education  is  to  economise  labour,  to  save 
force  and  effort.  It  is  the  man  trained  to  the  use  of  his  limbs 
that  can  make  the  most  use  of  them,  and,  is  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  sparing  of  them.  Observe  a  trained  walker  or  swimmer 
for  instance,  his  movements  are  all  easy  and  natural,  and  in 
consequence  graceful,  and  are  all  directed  to  enabling  him  to 
accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  work  with  the  least  effort. 
The  public  speaker,  in  the  same  way,  employs  every  artifice  to 
spare  his  voice;  so  also  the  thinker.  Each  and  all  strive  to 
accompUsh  the  greatest  amount  of  work  at  the  least  expense  of 
effort.*' — {A  non») 

*  "  The  true  end  of  education  ....  is  to  call  forth  power  of 
every  kind;  power  of  thought,  affection,  will,  and  outward 
action;  power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to  judge,  to  construe; 
power  to  adopt  good  ends  firmly  and  to  pursue  them  efficiently ; 
power  to  govern  ourselves  and  to  influence  others ;  power  to 
gain  and  to  spread  happiness." — (Dr.  W.  E.  Channing.)  "The 
very  corner-stone  of  an  education  intended  to  form  great  minds 
must  be  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  object  is  to  call 
forth  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  intellectual  power,  and  to 
inspire  the  intensest  love  of  truth." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  Knowledge 
is  power,  principally  because  it  teaches  us  to  economise  our 
strength." — (Paxton  Hood.)  "Want  of  skill  is  ever  loss  of 
power." — (Anon.)  "  Defects  and  weakness  in  men's  understand- 
mgs,  as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from  want  of  a  right  use  of 
their  own  minds ;  .  .  .  and  there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want 
of  parts,  when  the  fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of 
them." — (Locke.) 
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orator,  who,  while  his  mind  is  occupied  with  his  subject, 
is  also  able  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  proper  words — con- 
structing them  grammatically,  enunciating  them  pro- 
perly, and  accompanying  them  with  suitable  actions.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  want  of  education  is  want  of 
power,  for  the  faculties,  not  having  been  properly  edu- 
cated or  trained,  act  heavily,  laboriously,  awkwardly^ 
and  hence  we  have  want  of  power,  indolence,  sloth.^ 
While  habit  makes  all  things  easy,  indolence  makes  all 
things  difficult ;  and^the  Deity  testifies  his  displeasure  at 
inaction  by  taking  away  the  power  from  those  faculties 
that  are  allowed  to  continue  in  a  state  of  inactivity.® 

^  "  The  accomplished  orator  is  not  fettered  by  recurring  to  the 
laws  of  the  grammarian,  nor  the  canons  of  the  dialectician, 
though  it  was  by  being  habitually  trained  in  their  respective 
schools  that  he  acquired  both  his  accuracy  and  argument.  Yet 
while  he  is  speaking  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  there  are  such 
things  in  the  world  as  grammar  or  logic.  The  rules  are  become 
habits;  they  have  answered  their  end,  and  are  dismissed."- - 
(Hannah  More.)  "  From  what  cause  does  it  happen  that  a  good 
speaker  no  sooner  conceives  what  he  would  express  than  the 
letters,  syllables,  and  words  arrange  themselves  according  to 
innumerable  rules  of  speech,  while  he  never  thinks  of  those 
rules.  He  means  to  express  certain  sentiments ;  in  order  to  do 
this  properly  a  selection  must  be  made  of  the  materials  out  of 
many  thousands.  He  makes  this  selection  without  any  expense 
of  time  or  thought.  The  materials  selected  must  be  arranged 
in  a  particular  order,  according  to  innumerable  rules  of  gram- 
mar, logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  accompanied  with  a  particular  tone 
and  emphasis.  He  does  all  this  ....  without  thinking  of  any 
of  these  rules  and  without  breaking  one  of  them,"  simply  '*  by 
habit." — (Dr.  Thomas  Reid.) 

*  Indolence  has  been  said  to  be  "  the  mother  of  all  the  vices  ;  *' 
and  Zimmerman  calls  it  "  the  hereditary  sin  of  humanity." — 
"  Experience  has  taught  me  that  indolence  in  young  persons  is 
so  directly  opposite  to  their  natural  disposition  to  activity,  that 
unless  it  is  the  consequence  of  bad  education,  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably connected  with  some  constitutional  defect.'* — (Fellenberg  ) 
"  Train  up  children  to  diligence,  if  ever  vou  desire  that  they 
should  excel  in  anything.  Diligence  puts  almost  everything  into 
our  power ;  and  will,  in  time,  make  children  capable  of  the  best 
and  greatest  things." — (Archbishop  Tillotson.) 

*  "  Nature,"  says  Goethe,  "  attaches  a  curse  upon  all  inac- 
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Indolence,  sloth,  or  want  of  activity,  is  the  great  source 
of  error,  misery,  wretchedness,  crime.  Error  arises 
from  want  of  thought — from  disinclination  or  inability 
to  carry  out  a  train  of  thought  to  its  legitimate  conclu- 
sion— ^the  first  thought  that  enters  the  mind  being,  per- 
haps, seized  upon  and  adopted  as  the  true  one,  without 
any  attempt  to  test  it  by  the  principles  of  right  reason.^ 
In  like  manner,  misery,  wretchedness,  crime,  may,  in 
most  cases,  be  traced  to  disinclination  to  honest  exer- 
tion, a  desire  for  short  and  easy  roads  to  enjoyment 
and  happiness,  or  to  mistaken  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
duty." 

tion."  *^  If  we  neglect  oar  faculties,  or  deprive  them  of  their 
objects,  we  weaken  the  organisation,"  and  **  give  rise  to  distress- 
ing diseases.*' — (G.  Combe.)  **  When  a  muscle,  or  set  of  muscles, 
in  a  warm-blooded  animal  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  prolonged 
inactivity  from  whatever  cause,  its  supply  of  blood  is  diminished 
and  its  spontaneous  decay  is  not  compensated  by  an  equally 
active  renewal,  so  that  in  time  the  characters  of  the  structure 
are  changed,  and  its  distinguishing  properties  are  no  longer 
presented.'* — (Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter.)  *'  I  have  known  several 
instances  in  which  the  muscles  of  a  limb  have  been  rendered 
weak  and  powerless  for  months  in  consequence  of  their  incau- 
tious disuse.  .  .  .  The  same  law  pen^ades  the  whole  organism.*' 
—(Dr.  H.  Mayo.) 

^  **  Error,  when  more  closely  scrutinised,  is  found  not  so  much 
to  consist  in  the  contradictory  activity  of  our  cognitive  faculties 

as  in  their  want  of  activity Error  first  commences  when 

thinking  is  remitted,  and  can,  in  fact,  only  gain  admission  in 
virtue  of  the  truth  which  it  contains ;  every  error  is  perverted 
truth." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  **  Sloth  ...  is  a  cause  of  error 
extremely  frequent  ....  We  feel  it  fatiguing  to  continue  our 
investigation,  therefore  we  do  not  pursue  it ;  but  as  it  is  morti- 
fying to  think  that  we  have  laboured  in  vain,  we  easily  admit 
the  flattering  illusion  that  we  have  succeeded.* — (Crousaz.) 
'*  The  fatal  tendency  of  mankind  to  leave  off  thinking  about  a 
thing  when  it  is  no  longer  doubtful,  is  the  cause  of  half  their 
errors.** — (J.  S.  Mill.)  **  It  is  more  from  carelessness  about 
truth  than  from  intentional  lying  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood 
in  the  world.** — (Dr.  Johnson.) 

'  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  suffering  and  crime  which 
exists  at  this  moment  in  civilised  Europe,  arises  simply  from 
people  not  understanding  this  truism — not  knowing  that  produce 
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Frequently  we  may  remark  in  place  of  inactivity, 
activity  in  a  wrong  direction  ;  but  this  is  simply  owing 
to  want  of  activity  in  the  right  direction.  The  right 
faculties,  from  indolence  or  want  of  strength,  are  unable 
to  take  their  proper  place  among  their  neighbours,  and 
hence  their  work  falls  upon  others,  and  their  energies 
go  into  others. 

Every  power  and  faculty  of  man  requires  education 
in  order  to  the  due  performance  of  its  functions  ;  and 
according  to  the  education  which  it  has  received  will  its 
functions  be  performed  well  or  ill.^  Wherever  there  are 
two  ways  of  doing  a  thing — a  right  and  a  wrong,  a 

or  wealth  is  eternally  connected  by  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth 
with  resolute  labour;  but  hoping  in  some  way  to  cheat  or  abro- 
gate this  everlasting  law  of  life,  and  to  feed  where  they  have  not 

furrowed,  and  be  warm  where  they  have  not  woven The 

law  of  nature  is  that  a  certain  quantity  of  work  is  necessary  to 
produce  a  certain  quantity  of  good  of  any  kind  whatever.  If 
you  want  knowledge,  you  must  toil  for  it ;  if  food,  you  must  toil 
for  it ;  and  if  pleasure,  you  must  toil  for  it.  But  men  do  not 
acknowledge  this  law,  or  strive  to  evade  it,  hoping  to  get  their 
knowledge,  and  food,  and  pleasure  for  nothing;  and  in  this 
effort  they  either  fail  of  gettmg  them,  and  remain  ignorant  and 
miserable,  or  they  obtain  them  by  making  other  men  work  for 
their  benefit,  ana  then  they  are  tyrants  and  robbers." — (J. 
RusKiN.)  **  All  pleasure  must  be  bought  at  the  price  of  pain  ; 
the  difference  between  false  pleasure  and  true  is  just  this:  for 
the  true  the  price  is  paid  before  you  enjoy  it ;  for  the  false  after 
you  enjoy  it."—  (John  Foster.) 

^  "  The  fruits  of  the  earth  do  not  more  obviously  require  labour 
and  cultivation  to  prepare  them  for  our  use  and  subsistence  than 
our  faculties  demand  instruction  and  regulation  in  order  to 
qualify  us  to  become  upright  and  valuable  members  of  society, 
useful  to  others  or  happy  in  ourselves." — (Dr.  I.  Barrow.)  "  Not 
even  the  lowest  organ  in  the  body,  not  a  muscle  or  a  sense  can 
perform  its  function  without  having  undergone  a  lengthened  and 
elaborate  process  of  instruction.  The  hand,  the  ear,  the  eye, 
must  each  be  trained  and  taught;  and  though  we  may  be  un- 
conscious of  this  education  it  has  as  really  been  received  as 
that  was  by  which  we  learned  to  read  or  to  write." — (Dr.  R.  Lee.) 
"  In  every  occupation  and  art  a  person  must  receive  previous 
instruction  and  discipline  in  order  to  the  practice  of  it ;  so  also 
to  the  practice  of  virtue." — (Aristotle.)  "  In  everything  demand- 
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better  and  a  worse,  a  skilled  and  an  unskilled — it  is  the 
business  of  education  to  impart  the  one,  and  to  teach  how 
to  avoid  the  other.  The  right  way  of  doing  a  thing  is 
ever  the  best  way,  the  shortest  way,  the  easiest  way,  the 
Way  that  is  most  becoming  and  most  fitting.  It  is  that 
which  is  effected  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
time  and  energy,  as  well  as  that  also  which  affords  the 
most  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

Education  cannot,  indeed,  create  new  faculties,  but  it 
can  arouse  faculties  that  are  slumbering  uselessly,  and 
whose  existence  was  perhaps  unknown  and  undreamt 
of;  and  it  can  impart  right  training  to,  and  render 
useful  those  that  otherwise  might  be  worse  than  useless 
— evil  and  mischievous.^  It  is  for  the  highest  natures  that 
education  is  most  necessary,  because  they  are  most 
susceptible  of  its  benefits,  and  best  manifest  its  effects. 

ing  strength  and  power  and  skill,  from  the  child,  the  ancient 
wrestler  and  the  soldier  to  the  advocate,  the  physician  and  the 
senator,  there  is  but  one  process  of  training  men,  that  is,  by  long 
and  many  years  of  probation  and  toil." — (Albert  Barnes.) 
**  Gott  giebt  uns  die  Seele  ;  aber  das  Genie  miissen  wir  durch  die 
Erziehung  bekommen."— (Lessing.)  *'As  man's  nature  runs 
either  to  herbs  or  seeds,  let  us  seasonably  water  the  one  and 
destroy  the  other.*' — (Bacon.) 

^  "  Education  creates  nothing ;  it  can  only  with  care  and  dili- 
gence bring  out  that  of  which  the  germs  already  exist."— (i4«o«.) 
"  Education  cannot  be  said  to  create  faculties ;  but  without  edu- 
cation those  faculties  slumber  uselessly  and  become  paralysed ; 
or  if  developed  they  exist  so  untrained  and  uncurbed  that  they 
rather  complete  the  confusion  of  their  possessor,  than  add  at  all 
to  his  benefit  or  to  his  well  being." — (Paxton  Hood.)  "  I  con- 
sider a  human  soul  without  education  like  marble  in  a  quarry, 
which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties  until  the  skill  of  the 
poUsher  fetches  out  the  colours,  makes  the  surface  shine,  and 
discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and  vein  that  runs 
throughout  the  body  of  it.  Education,  after  the  same  manner, 
when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  latent 
virtue  and  perfection,  which,  without  such  helps,  are  never  able 
to  make  their  appearance." — (Addison.)  "  By  it  we  can  create 
new  circles  of  power,  make  others  fall  into  decay,  and  distribute 
the  human  forces  anew  so  as  to  adapt  them  more  expressly  for 
each  man's  necessities  and  position  in  life." — (Prof.  Bain.) 
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On  the  other  hand,  such  natures  suffer  most  from  want 
of  education,  and  become  most  debased  through  bad 
education.^ 

There  is  no  fault  of  character  in  boy  or  girl  that  may 
not  be  destroyed,  or  at  least  rendered  harmless  if  right 
treatment  be  applied  to  it  in  time.^  Even  the  most 
powerful  and  deep-seated  passions  may  be  overcome  or 
indeed  rooted  out ;  and  that  which  naturally  tended  to 
evil  may  be  made  productive  only  of  good.^  Those  little 
displays  of  temper  or  passion  in  a  child  which,  under  a 
course  of  mismanagement  or  neglect,  will  produce  self- 
will,  rashness,  wrong-headedness  in  the  man,  may  be  so 
managed  as  to  develop  into  energy,  firmness,  decision, 
guided  by  right  reason.* 

^  "  May  we  not  thus,  Adamantus,*'  said  Socrates,  "  assert  that 
it  is  the  finest  natures  which  become  pre-eminently  wicked  under 
the  influence  of  a  bad  education  ?  ....  It  appears  to  me  that  a 
feeble  nature  can  be  the  source  neither  of  good  nor  evil.  For  if 
the  disposition  which  we  have  agreed  to  consider  as  truly  philo- 
sophical meet  with  general  instruction,  it  must,  as  the  individual 
grows  up,  attain  to  all  excellence ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  such 
a  disposition  be  cradled  and  trained  amid  vicious  influences,  then, 
without  divine  interposition,  it  must  be  an  example  of  every 
wickedness.'* — (Plato,  Republic.) 

'  "  Every  wrong  propensity  may  be  finally  subdued  or  con- 
siderably corrected,  every  right  one  may  be  assisted  by 
additional  motives  and  carried  on  to  yet  higher  perfection.  Even 
in  the  worst  characters  some  capacity  for  virtuous  improvement, 
of  which  no  vestige  has  yet  been  observed,  may  be  discovered 
or  drawn  forth  ;  and  upon  the  best  restraints  may  be  employed 
against  vicious  inclinations,  which  from  the  mere  absence  of 
opportunity  have  not  hitherto  been  suspected." — (Dr.  Parr.) 

'  "  It  is  within  possibility  to  implant  and  root  up  the  most  deep- 
seated  of  human  passions  and  dispositions.  We  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  operations  so  revolutionary  are  not  performed 
without  a  considerable  cost,  and  that  more  than  one  such  rarely 
takes  place  in  a  single  life.  The  power  of  education  is  hmited, 
because  the  upbuilding  force  is  itself  limited." — (Prof.  Bain.) 

*  **  Left  to  itself  the  spirit  of  man  will  become  one  of  the  most 
unruly  things  in  the  world  ;  but  if  guided  aright  it  is  one  of  the 
most  tractable  powers  in  creation.** — (B.  Parsons.)  "  I,  too,*' 
says  Prof.  Teufelsdrockh,  **  acknowledge  the  all  but  omnipotence 
of  early  culture  and  nature ;  hereby  we  have  either  a  doddered 
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The  means  by  which  any  faculty  is  to  be  trained  and 
cultivated,  by  which  it  is  to  be  brought  to  perfection,  is 
exercise.^  Exercise  under  its  proper  laws  and  conditions, 
and  adapted  to  the  particular  faculty,  is  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  improved  and  strengthened,  by  which 
it  is  to  be  educated.^  Each  faculty  has  its  appropriate 
exercise,  has  special  objects  or  subjects  on  which  it  ought 
to  be  exercised,  and  special  laws  and  conditions  regula- 
ting its  exercise.®    The  exercise  of  each  must,  therefore, 

dwarf  bush  or  a  high  towering,  wide  shadowing  tree ;  either  a 
sick  yellow  cabbage  or  an  edible  luxuriant  green  one." — (T. 
Carlyle.) 

**  As  fruits  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care, 
On  savage  stocks  inserted  leam  to  bear. 
The  surest  virtues  thus  from  passions  shoot, 
Wild  nature's  vigour  working  at  the  root.'* — (Pope.) 

^  "  To  the  well-being  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  a  certain 
amount  of  exercise  of  their  various  parts  is  not  less  necessary 
than  their  nourishment ;  and  if  during  the  period  of  growth  such 
exercise  be  withheld  by  any  cause,  the  body  never  acquires  its 
due  proportions  and  strength." — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.)  "  Man  is  a 
being  endowed  with  faculties  which  require  to  be  exercised  in 
order  to  attain  their  full  development  and  maturity." — (J.  A. 
Langford.)  "We  are  born  with  faculties  and  powers  capable  of 
almost  anything  ....  but  it  is  only  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
which  gives  us  ability  and  skill  in  anything,  and  leads  us  towards 
perfection."—  (Locke.)  "  As  it  is  in  the  body  so  it  is  in  the  mind ; 
practice  makes  it  as  it  is ;  and  most,  even,  of  those  excellences 
which  are  looked  on  as  natural  endowments  will  be  found,  when 
examined  into  more  narrowly,  tO"  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and 
to  be  raised  to  that  pitch  only  by  repeated  actions." — (Ditto.) 
"  The  one  condition  under  which  all  powers,  and  consequently 
the  intellectual  faculties,  are  developed  is  exercise.  The  more  in- 
tense and  continuous  the  exercise,  the  more  vigorously  developed 
will  be  the  power." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

*  "  Cateris  paribus,  the  power  of  an  organ  is  always  increased 
by  exercise,  not  carried  too  far  and  alternating  with  rest." — 
(J.  Mueller).  "The  mental  and  moral,  like  the  muscular, 
powers  are  improved  only  by  being  used." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  In 
proportion  as  all  the  faculties  are  exercised,  and  free  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  their  full  manifestation,  does  education  fulfil 
its  pui'pose  and  intention." — (J.  A.  Langford.) 

^  "  All  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching  consists  in  having 
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be  appropriate  to  its  nature  and  condition,  be  directed 
upon  the  objects  proper  to  it,  and  be  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  to  which  it  is  subject.^  It  must  be  strictly  pro- 
portioned to  its  strength  and  power  of  endurance, 
beginning  with  what  is  easy  and  simple,  and  rising  by 
degrees,  as  power  is  acquired,  to  what  is  more  difficult 
and  more  complicated.^     In  each  case  there  is  a  certain 

regard  to  the  various  circumstances  that  facilitate  acquirement, 
or  lessen  the  number  of  repetitions  for  a  given  effect.  Much  is 
possible  in  the  way  of  economising  the  plastic  power  of  the 
human  system  ;  and  when  we  have  pushed  this  economy  to  the 
utmost  we  have  made  perfect  the  art  of  education  in  one  leading 
department.  It  is  thus  necessary  that  the  consideration  of  all 
the  known  conditions  that  favour  or  impede  the  plastic  growth 
of  the  system  should  be  searching  and  minute." — (Prof.  Bain.) 

^  "  Exercises  are  of  great  efficacy  in  teaching,  but  few  have 
observed  that  they  should  not  only  be  prudently  appointed,  but 
prudently  changed.  For  as  Cicero  well  remarks  *  faults  as  well 
as  faculties  are  generally  exercised  in  exercises,'  whence  a  bad 
habit  is  sometimes  acquired  and  insinuated  together  with  a  good 
one." — (Bacon.) 

*  In  mechanical  acquisition,  says  Prof.  Bain,  "  the  moments 
of  greatest  bodily  vigour  and  freshness  are  to  be  chosen  for 
discipline.     In  the  next  place  the  exercise  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tinued too  long  at  a  time ;   when  the  muscles  and  brain   are 
once  thoroughly   fatigued,   the  plasticity  is   at   an  end,   and 
nothing  is   gained  by  persisting  farther.     Lastly,  the  lessons 
ought  not  to  be  too   short,  that  is  to  say  a  certain  time  is 
requisite  to  get  the  body  into  the  set  that  the  exercises  require. 
Scarcely  any  exercise  of  less  than  half  an  hour's  duration  will 
take    a    decided    hold   of   the  system." — (Prof.   Bain.)     "We 
should  from  the  very  commencement  be  on  our  guard  against 
tasks  of  too  difficult  or  too  easy  a  nature ;    for  if  too  great  a 
burden  be  imposed,  in  the  diffident  temper  you  will  check  the 
buoyancy  of  hope ;  in  the  self-confident  you  will  excite  an  opinion 
whereby  it  will  promise  itself  more  than  it  can  accomplish  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  will  be  sloth.     But  in  both  dispositions 
it  will  happen  that  the  trial  will  not  answer  the  expectation,  a 
circumstance  which  always  depresses  and  confounds  the  mind. 
But  if  the  task  is  of  too  trivial  a  kind  there  will  be  a  serious 
loss    on  the  total  progress." — (Lord   Bacon.)     "  Though  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved  by  exercise,  yet  they  must 
not  be  put  to  a  stress  beyond  their  strength.  .  .  .  The  mind  by 
being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond  its  strength,  like  the  body 
strained  by  lifting  at  a  weight  too  heavy,  has  often  its  force 
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rate  of  acquisition  which  has  to  be  observed  in  order  to 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  progress  with  the  least 
amount  of  practice.^  At  first  the  exercise  should  be 
continued  only  for  a  short  time,  and  resumed  at  short 
intervals,  afterwards  it  should  be  kept  up  for  a  longer 
time  and  with  longer  intervals. 

But  all  exercise  is  not  training,  is  not  education.^  A 
man  may  exercise  certain  of  his  faculties  for  a  long 
time  without  greatly  improving  them,  or  he  may  prac- 

broken,  and  thereby  gets  an  inaptness  or  an  aversion  to  any 
vigorous  attempt  ever  after." — (Locke.)  "  The  understanding 
should  be  brought  to  the  difficult  and  knotty  parts  of  knowledge 
that  try  the  strength  of  thought,  and  a  full  bent  of  mind  by 
insensible  degrees,  and  in  such  a  gradual  proceeding  nothing 
is  too  hard  for  it." — (Ditto.)  "  It  holds  true  universally  that 
the  one  only  mode  of  learning  to  do  anything  is  actually  doing 
something  of  the  same  kind  under  easier  circumstances." — (J.  S. 
Mill.)  "  Begin  by  what  is  known  or  very  readily  taken  in  by 
the  learners,  and  thence  proceed  to  something  a  very  little  in 
advance;  and  so  on,  leading  them  upwards  gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly." — (Archbishop  Whately.)  **  In  our  search 
after  truth,"  says  Malebranche,  **  we  must  begin  with  the 
most  simple  and  easy  subjects,  and  insist  long  upon  them 
before  we  undertake  the  inquiry  into  such  as  are  compound  and 
difficult." 

^  "There  is,"  says  Professor  Bain,  "a  bound  fixed  to  the 
rate  of  acquirements,  and  no  amount  of  practice  can  enable  us 
to  get  over  it.  The  plastic,  or  hardening,  operation  takes  a 
certain  interval  of  time,  and  although  the  current  be  never  so 
much  sustained  by  keeping  at  a  thing,  the  rate  of  acquisition  is 
not  increased  in  the  same  degree."  "  The  conditions  that  regu- 
late the  pace  of  acquisition  of  aggregates  and  trains  of  movement 
have  a  high  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical  interest  Some  of 
these  conditions  are  common  to  all  kinds  of  acquisitions,  while 
others  are  Umited  in  their  operation."  '*  Rest  and  nutrition  are 
as  much  needed  for  educating  the  organs  as  for  keeping  up  the 
bodily  health." 

'  "  The  means  best  adapted  for  training  any  faculty  may  be 
very  different  from  its  ordinary  exercise.  In  fact,  this  is  very 
generally  the  case."— (i4»on.)  "  Any  subject,  however  suitable 
in  itself  for  the  discipline  of  the  pupil,  may  be  so  taught  as  to 
involve  no  good  training ;  and  a  subject  presumably  unsuitable 
may,  by  the  skill  of  the  teacher,  be  made  to  3deld  the  happiest 
fruits."-^(JosEPH  Payne.) 
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tice  an  art  for  life  and  be  little  of  an  adept  in  it.  There 
are  wrong  as  well  as  right  ways  in  this  as  in  most 
other  things,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  education.^  In 
the  mere  exercise  of  a  faculty  much  time  is  taken  up 
with  what  is  simple  and  easy  of  accomplishment,  but 
for  purposes  of  education  practice  is  wasted,  except  on 
what  can  be  done  only  imperfectly.^  To  continue  doing 
what  we  can  already  do  perfectly  well  is  exercise  indeed, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  education.  The  strength  of 
a  faculty  is  determined  by  its  ability  to  perform  the 
highest  and  most  difficult  of  its  functions,  and  towards 
these  its  education  ought  to  be  constantly  directed. 
Thus  a  faculty  is  to  be  trained  not  simply  by  exercising 
it  upon  its  proper  objects,  but  upon  these  arranged  in  a 
particular  way,  arranged  so  as  to  commence  only  with 
what  is  easy  and  simple,  and  to  rise  gradually  to  what 
is  most  difficult  and  complex.^    In  many  cases  this  will 

^  The  proper  exercise  of  our  faculties,  either  bodily  or  mental, 
is  the  result  of  long  attention  and  practice  directed  by  the  best 
examples.  .  .  .  Nature  gives  us  the  organs ;  it  is  ours  to  acquire 
the  skilful  performance  upon  them." — (John  Herries.) 

'  *' Practice  is  wasted  except  on  what  we  can  yet  do  only 
imperfectly.** — (John  Hullah.) 

'  We  here  diner  from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  holds  "  that 
the  acquirement  of  those  classes  of  facts  which  are  most  useful 
for  regulating  conduct  involves  a  mental  exercise  best  fitted  for 
strengthening  the  facidty."  **^  Everywhere  throughout  creation," 
he  continues,  **  we  find  faculties  developed  through  the  perform- 
ance of  those  functions  which  it  is  their  office  to  perform ;  not 
through  the  performaiice  of  artificial  exercises  devised  to  fit 
them  for  those  functions."  But  are  they  not  better  and  more 
speedily  fitted  and  prepared  for  the  performance  of  their  functions 
by  means  of  properly  framed  artificial  exercises  ?  It  is  related 
of  Porpora,  an  Italian  teacher  of  music,  that  having  conceived 
an  affection  for  one  of  his  pupils,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  courage 
to  pursue  indefatigably  a  course  which  he  would  point  out,  how- 
ever tiresome  it  might  appear^  ^  Upon  receiving  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  he  noted  upon  a  piece  of  ruled  paper  the 
diatonic  and  chromatic  scales,  ascending  and  descending,  with 
leaps  of  a  third,  fourth,  &c.,  to  acquire  the  intervals  promptly, 
with  shakes,  turns,  appoggiature  and  various  passages  of  vocali- 
sation/*   This  leaf  employed  master  and  pupil  for  six  years,  at 

F 
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involve  earefol  analysis  of  the  objects,  and  an  arrange- 
ment very  different  from  that  in  which  they  are  found 
in  nature.^ 

We  thus  see  the  enY>r  of  those  who  seek  to  cultivate 
and  train  certain  of  the  faculties,  not  by  exercising  them, 
but  by  means  of  certain  others.^  In  general  the  reason- 
ing  faculty,  as  being  that  which  commonly  receives  most 
attention,  is  the  one  which  is  used  in  place  of  the  others,' 

the  end  of  which  *'time  the  schc^ar,  who  still  imagined  that  he 
was  but  at  the  elements,  was  much  surprised  when  his  master 
exclaimed,  *  Go^  my  son ;  thou  hast  nothing  more  to  learn ; 
thou  art  the  first  singer  of  Italy  and  of  the  world.*  He  said 
true.    This  singer  was  Cafiarelli." — (Foreign  Quarterly  Review.) 

*  Mr.  John  Hullah,  in  his  small  work  on  the  Cultivation  of  tlU 
SPetiJifng  Voici,  givos  -oertain  tables  of  ^most,  if  not  all,  the 
monosyllabic  combinations  of  the  English  alphabet "  for  recita* 
tion ;  and  adds,  **  It  would,  of  course,  be  more  amusing  to  recite 
connected  than  unconnected  words,  as  it  is  more  amusing  to 
sing  passages  than  single  notes;  but  as  assuredly  no  singing 
voice  ever  yet  was  fortoed  by  the  exclusive  utterance  of  anything 
that  could  be  called  music,  so  no  speaking  voice  will  ever  yet  be 
formed  by  the  exclusive  utWaace  of  anything  that  can  be  called 
Uterature." 

*  Dr.  A«  Combe,  in  his  Phy$iokgy,  points  out  *'  the  Qecessity  of 
actively  exercisiug  every  faculty,  whether  of  thought,  feeling,  or 
motion,  directly  on  its  own  objects ;"  and  "  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  an  orgaa  or  function  may  be  efficiently  exercised 
through  the  medium  of  another ;  *'  or,  *'  that  to  produce  high 
moral  feeling  it  is  sufficient  to  address  ourselves  to  the  intellect 
alone." 

'  T.  De  QiiixLcey  gives  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  a  person, 
ignorant  ot  perspective,  attempting  to  draw  in  the  rudest  way 
the  commonest  appearance  which  depends  upon  the  laws  of 
that  science : — "  He  will  be  utterly  unable  to  make  the  smallest 
approximation  to  it.  Yet  why  ?  For  he  has  actually  seen  the 
enect  every  day  in  his  life.    The  reason  is  that  he  allows  his 

understanding  to  overrule  his  eyes Here,  then,  is  one 

instance  out  of  many,  m  which  not  only  the  understanding  is 
allowed  to  rule  the  eyes,  but  where  the  understanding  is  posi^ 
tively  allowed  to  overrule  the  eyes,  as  it  were;  for  not  only 
does  the  man  believe  the  evidence  of  his  understanding  in 
opposition  to  that  of  his  eyes ;  but  the  idiot  is  not  aware  that 
his  eyes  ever  gave  such  evidence.  He  does  not  know  that  he 
has  seen  that  which  he  has  seen  every  day  of  his  life." 
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and  appeals  to  reason,  or  addresses  to  the  understand- 
ing are  substituted  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  proper 
faculties.  Thus  people  fancy  that  they  can  make 
children  moral  by  storing  their  minds  with  moral  pre- 
cepts, and  lecturing  them  on  the  results  of  this  or  that 
course  of  conduct,  without  any  regard  to  the  practice  of 
what  is  enjoined.^  But  it  is  only  by  the  practice  of 
morality,  by  the  exercise  of  the  moral  faculties  that 
men  are  made  moral.^    In  like  manner  men  attempt  to 


1  «  Drawing  fine  pictures  of  virtue  in  one*s  mind  is  so  far  from 
necessarily  or  certainly  conducing  to  form  a  habit  of  it  in  him 
who  thus  employs  himself,  that  it  may  even  harden  the  mind  in 
a  contrary  course,  and  render  it  gradually  more  insensible.'' — 
(Bishop  Butler.)  "  There  never  will  be  a  philosophy  capable 
of  satisfying  the  demands  of  himianity  until  the  truth  be  recog- 
nised that  man  is  moved  by  his  emotions,  not  by  his  ideas ; 
using  his  intellect  only  as  an  eye  to  see  the  way.  In  other 
words  the  intellect  is  the  servant,  not  the  lord  of  the  heart*" — 
(G.  H.  Lewes.)  **  Not  by  precept  though  heard  daily ;  not  by 
example  unless  it  is  followed ;  but  only  by  action,  often  caused  by 
the  related  feeling,  can  a  moral  habit  be  formed.'* — (H.  Spencer!) 
**  Theory  and  doctrine,  and  inculcation  of  laws  and  proposi- 
tions, wUl  never  of  themselves  lead  to  the  uniform  habit  of  right 
action.  It  is  by  doing  that  we  learn  to  do ;  by  overcoming  that 
we  learn  to  overcome ;  by  obeying  reason  and  conscience  that 
we  learn  to  obey ;  and  evenr  right  act  which  we  cause  to  spring 
out  of  pure  principles,  whether  by  authority,  precept,  or  example, 
will  have  a  greater  weight  in  the  formation  of  character  than  all 
the  theory  in  the  world.**— CJ.  D.  Morell.)  "  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, from  melancholy  experience,  that  a  speculative  acquaint- 
ance with  the  rules  of  dut>r  is  too  compatible  with  the  violation 
of  its  dictates,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  the  convictions  of 
conscience  to  be  habitually  overpowered  by  the  corrupt  sug- 
gestions of  appetite.*' — (Robt.  Hall.)  "  It  is  wrong  to  suppose 
that  a  habit  which  has  fixed  itself  in  the  fleshly  nature  can  be 
overcome  by  the  mere  exertion  of  the  wilL  It  is  not  enough  to 
resolve  against  it.  You  cannot  vanquish  it  by  the  power  of  a 
resolution.  To  that  must  be  added  continuous  training. '*^- 
(H.  W.  Beecher.)  "  As  you  learn  to  walk  only  by  walking,  to 
leap  by  leaping,  and  to  fence  by  fencing,  so  you  can  learn  to 
live  nobly  only  by  acting  nobly  on  every  occasion  that  presents 
itself.'*— (Prof.  Blackie.) 

*  ".  It  is,**   says  Aristotle,   "  by   doing  just  things  that  we 
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teach  languages  by  means  of  grammars  and  dictionaries 
which  address  themselves  to  the  reason  and  judgment, 
but  call  little  into  exercise  those  faculties  that  are  more 
particularly  concerned  in  language,  whether  spoken  or 
written.^ 

become  just,  by  doing  temperate  things  temperate,  by  doing 
brave  thmgs  brave."  *'  By  doing  good  actions  we  become  good 
ourselves." — (Rousseau.)  "  We  are  made  virtuous,  not  by  the 
possession  of  the  faculty  which  judges  of  virtuous  action,  or  of 
the  emotions  which  echo  its  decisions,  but  by  the  possession  of 
the  virtuous  actions  themselves." — (Dr.  McCosh  .)  *'  It  is  by 
writing  that  one  learns  to  write ;  it  is  by  painting  and  drawing 
that  one  learns  to  draw  and  paint ;  and  it  is  by  practising  virtue 
that  one  learns  it  and  grows  perfect  in  it."— (R.  Nelson.)  "No 
man  can  become  a  soldier  by  studying  works  of  military  tactics 
in  his  closet;  he  must  in  actual  service  acquire  those  habits 
of  coolness,  courage,  discipline,  address,  rapid  combination, 
without  which  the  most  learned  in  the  theory  of  strategy  and 
engineering  will  be  but  a  schoolboy  soldier  after  all." — (Dr. 
Caird.) 

^  '^  Intellectual  progress  is  of  necessity  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract.  But,  regardless  of  this,  highly  abstract  studies, 
such  as  grammar,  which  should  come  quite  late,  are  begun 
early." — (H.  Spencer.)  "  All  languages,"  says  Ascham,  "  both 
learned  and  mother  tongues  are  gotten  and  gotten  solely  by 
imitation."  "The  man,"  says  Locke,  "who  does  not  speak 
English  and  Latin  perfectly  b^  rote,  so  that,  having  thought 
the  thing  he  would  speak  of;  his  tongue  of  course  without 
thought  of  rule  or  grammar,  falls  into  the  proper  expression 
and  idiom  of  that  language,  does  not  speak  it  well  or  is  master 
of  it."  "  It  may,  without  hesitation,  be  affirmed  that  grammar 
is  not  the  stepping-stone  but  the  finishing  instrument." — (M. 
Marcel.)  "  Grammar  and  syntax  are  a  collection  of  laws  and 
rules.  Rules  are  gathered  from  practice ;  they  are  the  results 
of  induction  to  which  we  come  by  long  observation  and  com- 
parison of  facts.  It  is,  in  fine,  the  science,  the  philosophy  of 
language.  In  following  the  process  of  nature,  neither  mdi- 
viduals  nor  nations  ever  arrive  at  the  science ^f5<." — (T.  Wyse.) 
"  That  intensely  stupid  system  of  teaching  grammar  to  chil- 
dren."— (H.  Spencer.)  "  If  a  boy  learned  Greek  and  Latin  on 
the  same  principle  on  which  a  mere  child  learns  with  such  ease 
and  rapidity  any  modem  language,  namely  by  acquiring  some 
familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  by  practice  and  repetition,  before 
being  troubled  with  grammatical  rules— those  rules  being  ac- 
quired with  tenfold  greater  fisicility  when  the  cases  to  which 
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Sight  occupies  among  the  senses  the  place  which 
reason  does  among  the  mental  powers.^     It  is  that 
which  is  most  exercised  and  trained,  and  it  thus,  in  a 
great  measure,  usurps  the  place  of  the  other  senses.     If 
sight  gives  us  the  information  that  we  want,  we  seldom 
think  of  applying  to  any  other  of  the  senses.     It  is 
only  in  those  cases  where  sight  is  wanting,  or  where  it 
is  not  available,  that  we  find  the  other  senses  brought 
into  proper  exercise,  and  that  we  ascertain  what  they 
are  really  capable  of  becoming.    The  acuteness  of  hear- 
ing, touch,  &c.,  in  persons  who  are  blind,  is  not  any 
extraordinary  power,  but  is  what  they  might  be  brought 
to  in  each  individual  by  proper  training.     We  may  be 
said  to  be  slaves  to  our  eyes.^    We  rest  our  faith  upon 
them,  and  implicitly  believe  what  they  tell  us;   and 
hence,  when  they  deceive  us,  we  feel  quite  lost.   "  Seeing 
is  believing,'*  we  say ;   never  "  touching,  or  tasting,  or 
smelling  is  believing ;"  though,  if  these  were  properly 
trained,  they  would  be  as  certain  sources  of  information, 
in  their  own  spheres,  as  the  other.     But  it  is  evident 
that,  if  we  would  have  them  properly  trained,  we  must 
exercise  them  specially  upon  their  own  objects  and  apart 
from  sight 

they  apply  are  already  familiar  to  the  mind — an  average  school- 
boy, long  before  the  age  at  which  schooling  terminates,  would 
be  able  to  read  fluently,  and  with  intelligent  interest,  any 
ordinary  Latin  or  Greek  author  in  prose  or  verse ;  would  have 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  both 
languages,  and  have  had  time  besides  for  an  ample  amount  of 
scientific  instruction." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "The  proprieties  of  the 
English  language  are  to  be  learned,  like  the  proprieties  of 
English  manners,  by  conversation  and  intercourse,  and  a  proper 
school  for  both  is  the  best  society  in  which  the  learner  is 
placed." — (R.  G.  Latham.) 

^  "  Our  sense  of  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and  delightful  of  all 
our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas, 
converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  con- 
tinues the  longest  in  action  without  being  tired  or  satiated  with 
its  proper  enjoyments.'* — (Anon.)  ' 

»  "  In  our  ordinary  movements,"  says  Dr.  Mayo;  *Vwe  lean 
upon  our  eyesight  as  upon  crutches." 
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B}r  m^ans  of  exercise,  haUts  are  formed.^  It  is  a  law 
of  our  nature  that,  when  a  thing  has  been  done  once  it 
is  more  easily  done  a  second  time,  and  becomes  ever 
more  easy  with  each  repetition,  till  at  length  it  comes  to 
be  natural — tfll  ^there  is  an  appetite  or  craving  for  it.* 
Thus,  each  of  the  faculties  acts,  as  it  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  act ;  and  when  it  has  long  been  accustomed  to 
act  in  a  particular  way,  it  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  for 
it  to  refrain  from  so  acting.'  Hence  the  necessity  for 
constantly  guarding  against  evil  habits --against  even 
the  first  beginning,  the  one  first  act  that  renders  the 
repetition  of  it  more  easy.^    This  principle  of  habit  is 

1  «•  The  frequent  performance  of  certain  actions  prodaces  an 
especial  tendency  (o  them,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
certain  ^ates  of  mind  increases  the  probability  of  their  return." 
*«<(Dr.  G«  Payne.)  '*  The  custom  and  frequent  practice  of  a 
thing  begets  in  ns  a  faculty  and  easiness  in  doing  it  ...  .  And 
that  wl)ich  we  at  first  did  voluntarily,  b^  degrees  becomes  so 
natural  and  necessary  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  do 
ctherwise.'* — (Archbishop  Tillotson.)  ^jEvery  art  furnishes 
examples  both  of  the  power  of  habits  and  of  their  utility;  no 
one  more  than  the  most  common  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  speak- 
ing ....  Without  habit  man  would  remain  an  infant  through 
life,  and  would  be  as  helpless,  as  unhandy,  as  speechless,  and  as 
much  a  child  in  understanding  at  threescore  as  at  three." — 
<I>r.  Thos.  Reid.) 

4  «*  I  conceiTe  it  to  be  a  part  of  our  constitation  that  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  do  we  acquire  not  only  a  facility,  but 
a  proneness  to  do  on  lilce  occasions,  so  that  it  requires  a  par- 
ticular  will  and  effort  to  forbear  it ;  but  to  do  it  requires  very 
often  no  wUi  at  all."-— (Dr.  Thos.  Rsid.)  •<  It  is  certain  that  the 
stated  and  regular  pexformance  of  what  we  approve,  not  only 
makes  it  easy,  bat  makes  us  uneasy  in  the  omission  <^it." — (Ditto.) 
'  ^  A  rooted  habit  becomes  a  governing  principle,  ana  bears 
aimost  an  equal  sway  in  us  with  that  which  is  natural.  It  is  a 
kind  of  new  nature  super-induced,  and  even  as  hard  to  be  ex- 
p^led  as  some  things  which  are  primitively  and  originally 
natural/* — (Archbishop  Tii,u>tson.)  ^  The  force  of  early  habits 
is  such  that  they  generally  determine  our  practice  through  life, 
aad  when  once  contracted  and  confirmed,  are  seidom  or  ever  to 
be  broken." — (Rev.  Dr.  Brown.) 

^  *^  The  first   effect  of  the  law  of  habit  upon  the  human 
character  is  to  familiarise  the  mind  eiUier  with  vice  or  virtue ; 
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of  the  utmost  importance  in  education,  and  is  the  great 
means  of  human  progress  and  advancement*^  When 
better  understood,  and  more  largely  taken  advantage  of^ 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  most  bendicial 
results.^ 

While  exercise  is  the  means  by  which  any  power  or 

and  of  consequence  either  to  diminish  the  horrors  of  the  one 
or  difficulties  of  the  other.** — (Anon.)  "How  many  awkward 
habits,  by  frequenting  improper  company,  are  children  apt  to 
learn  in  their  address,  motion,  looks,  gesture,  and  pronunciation 
....  When  they  are  a  little  advanced  in  understanding  they 
may  easily  be  convinced  that  such  a  thing  is  unbecoming,  they 
may  resolve  to  forbear  it,  but  when  the  habit  is  formed,  such  a 
general  resolution  is  not  of  itself  sufficient,  for  the  habit  will 
operate  without  intention ;  and  particular  attention  is  necessary 
on  every  occasion  to  resist  its  impulse  until  it  be  undone  by  the 
habit  of  opposing  it." — (Dr.  Thos.  Reid.) 

^  "  Habit  is  the  deepest  law  of  human  nature.  It  is  our 
supremest  strength,  if  also,  in  certain  circumstances,  our  miser- 
ablest  weakness  ....  Habit  and  imitation,  there  is  nothiiig 
more  perennial  in  us  than  these  two.  They  are  the  source  of  all 
working  and  all  apprenticeship,  of  all  practice  and  all  learning 
in  the  world."— (T.  Carlyle.)  "  If  an  act  became  no  easier 
after  being  done  several  times.  ....  it  is  evident  that  the  whole 
activity  of  a  lifetime  might  be  confined  to  one  or  two  acts,  that 
no  progress  could  take  place  in  development*'* — (Dr.  H.  Mauds* 
xjEY.)  **  It  is  a  beautiful  arrangement  in  the  mental  and  moral 
economy  of  our  nature  that  that  which  is  performed  as  a  duty 
may  b}^  frequent  repetitions  become  a  habit,  and  the  habit  of 
stem  virtue  so  repulsive  to  others,  may  hang  around  our  neck 
like  a  wreath  of  flowers/* — f  Paxton  Hood.)  "  The  law  of  habit 
when  enlisted  on  the  side  ol  righteousness  not  only  strengthens 
and  makes  sure  our  resistance  to  vice,  but  facilitates  the  most 
arduous  performances  of  virtue." — (Dr.  Chalmers.) 

'  "  Education  is  nothing  but  certain  customs  planted  in 
childhood,  and  which  have  taken  deep  root  whilst  nature  was 
tender.**— h(Tillotson.)  *^  Custom  is  most  perfect  when  it  be- 
ginneth  in  young  years ;  this  we  call  education,  which  is  in  effect 
but  an  early  custom.* *-—(  Bacon.)  **  The  business  of  the  teacher  *' 
says  onjii^'*  should  be  to  make  the  doing  of  right  easy,  and 
through  practice  -natural^  and  the  doing  of  wrong  difficult,  and 
from  want  of  practice  unnatural  and  impossible.'*  ^^  Tk^  path 
of  virtue  is  at  th6  begizmin^  rugged  and  steep,  but  habit  soon 
renders  it  easy  and  at  length  deUghtfuL** — (W»  HougHtoh.) 
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faculty  is  improved  and  strengthened,  it  is  by  ceasing  to 
exercise  it — by  withdrawing  from  it  those  objects  or  in- 
fluences that  call  it  into  action — that  it  is  reduced  in 
strength.  This  is  sometimes  necessary  to  be  done  when 
a  faculty  is  of  undue  strength  or  prominence ;  but  it 
requires  to  begone  about  with  great  care  and  judgment ; 
otherwise  evil,  in  place  of  good,  may  be  the  result  The 
evil  passions  of  a  boy  are  often  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  the  very  means  that  are  taken  to  subdue 
them. 

The  greater  the  strength  and  activity  of  any  faculty, 
the  greater  the  pleasure  attending  its  exercise.^  The 
strong  man  has  pleasure  in  exercising  his  strength,  the 
swift  man  in  running  his  race,  the  benevolent  man  in 
deeds  of  charity,  the  intellectual  man  in  acts  of  his  in- 
tellect. The  Deity  has  thus  everywhere  associated 
pleasure  with  activity,  and  has  given  to  man  happiness 
as  the  reward  of  the  right  performance  of  his  duty.* 
Hence  we  may  regard  happiness  as  the  end  of  educa- 

^  "  AU  pleasure  is  the  concomitant  of  activity, — ^its  degree 
being  in  proportion  as  that  activity  is  spontaneously  intense, 
its  prolongation  in  proportion  as  that  activity  is  spontaneously 
continued  ;  whereas  pain  arises  either  from  a  ra.culty  being 
restrained  in  its  spontaneous  tendency  to  action,  or  from  being 
urged  to  a  degree,  or  to  a  continuance  of  energy  beyond  the 
limits  to  which  it  of  itself  freely  tends." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 
"  Pleasure  is  the  reflex  of  unimpeded  energy ;  energy  is  the  mean 
by  which  our  faculties  are  developed,  and  a  higher  energy  the 
end  which  their  development  proposes." — (Ditto.) 

'  *'  God  has  joined  our  duty  and  happiness  together  and  pre- 
scribed that  for  our  work  the  performance  whereof  is  a  great 
reward." — (H.  Scougal.)  "  God  hath  made  those  things  to  be 
our  duty  which  naturally  tend  to  our  felicity,  and  we  cannot 
glorify  God  more  than  by  doing  our  duty,  nor  can  we  promote 
our  own  happiness  more  effectually  than  by  the  same  way." — 
(Archbishop  Tillotson.)  **  Since  happiness  is  necessarily  the 
extreme  object  of  our  desires,  and  duty  the  supreme  rule  of  our 
actions,  there  can  be  no  harmony  in  our  being,  except  our  happi- 
ness coincide  with  our  duty.'*— (Dr.  Whewell.)  *^Cafteris 
paribus  a  man  is  happy  even  in  this  life  in  proportion  to  his 
virtue.'* — (Archbishop  Whately.) 
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tion,  the  object  of  man's  being,  the  purpose  which  the 
Almighty  has  had  in  view  in  all  his  dealings  with  him.^ 
But  while  we  would  thus  regard  happiness  as  the 
supreme  end  of  education,  as  the  reward  to  be  bestowed 
for  the  right  performance  of  duty,  we  would  not  have 
man  to  fix  his  attention  solely  upon  the  supreme  end, 
and  to  regard  only  the  reward  ;  but  to  look  upon  duty 
as  that  which  most  nearly  and  directly  concerns  him, 
resting  assured  that  if  he  perform  his  duty  rightly  and 
well,  happiness  will  of  necessity  follow.^  Such  is  man's 
ignorance  and  blindness  that  if  he  look  directly  at  and 

^  *'  Human  perfection  and  human  happiness  coincide  and 
constitute  but  one  end.  By  perfection  is  meant  the  fiill  and 
harmonious  development  of  all  the  faculties ;  ....  by  happi- 
ness the  complement  of  all  the  pleasures  of  which  we  are  sus- 
ceptible."— (Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  "  The  end  of  all  beings  is  the 
perfection  of  their  nature  ;  the  perfection  of  any  nature  is  the 
enjoying  all  the  happiness  it  is  capable  of." — (Dr.  J.  Ellis.) 
"  Man  was  made  to  be  happy  .  .  .  the  desire  of  happiness  is 
deeply  implanted  in  the  human  constitution,  accompanied  with 
both  the  capacity  and  the  means  of  happiness." — (Dr.  Syming- 
ton.) "  The  perfection  of  any  creature  is  the  foundation  of  its 
happiness,  and  the  utmost  happiness  any  creature  is  capable  of 
is  only  to  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  its  utmost  perfection." — 
(Principal  Wishart.)  **  We  assume  it  as  an  axiom  in  philoso- 
phy that  the  felicity  of  the  being  must  consist  in  the  full  develop- 
ment of  its  natural  powers.*' — (A  non,)  "  True  happiness  is  cheap 
did  we  apply  to  the  right  merchant  for  it." — (T.  Carlyle.)  Mr. 
H.  Spencer  lays  it  down  as  a  test  by  which  the  suitability  of  any 
plan  of  culture  should  be  determined,  namely,  **  Does  it  create 
a  pleasurable  excitement  in  the  pupils  ?  '*  and  John  Locke  says 
that  **  learning  anything  that  should  be  taught  might  be  made 
as  much  a  recreation  to  their  play,  as  their  play  is  to  their 
learning." 

*  "  It  is  manifest  that  nothing  can  be  of  consequence  to  man- 
kind or  any  creature  but  happiness. "—(Bishop  Butler.)  **  All 
virtuous  action  tends  ultimately,  and  on  the  great  scale,  to  uni- 
versal happiness." — (Henry  Rogers.)  "As  moral  beings  our 
happiness  must  be  found  in  our  moral  progress,  and  in  the  con- 
sequences of  our  moral  progress  we  must  be  happy  by  being 
virtuous." — (Dr.  Whewell.)  Aristotle,  "  defining  the  different 
virtues  as  habits,  describes  them  not  as  duties  to  be  performed, 
but  as  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed." — (Archbishop  Whately). 
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for  happiness  in  what  he  does,  he  will  inevitably  fail  in 
attaining  it,  at  least  in  the  highest  degree.^  Happiness 
is  most  largely  and  most  surely  obtained  not  by  looking 
at  it  directly,  but  by  regarding  it  as  the  necessary  result 
of  work  faithfully  done.*  Hence  we  consider  that  those 
err  who  hold  up  happiness  pure  and  simple  as  the  end 
to  be  aimed  at  in  education,  either  to  the  individual 
himself  or  to  others ;  for  if  a  man  err  in  regard  to  happi- 
ness, as  concerns  himself,  he  is  not  likely  to  act  more 
wisely  in  regard  to  it  as  concerning  others.* 

It  is  part  of  the  business  of  education  to  see  that  the 
faculties  are  exercised  upon  what  is  of  most  importance, 
and  the  mind  stored  with  knowledge  of  the  most  useful 
kind.^  The  human  faculties  are  all  limited  in  their  power 
and  scope.*^  They  can  only  do  a  certain  amount  of  work^ 
acquire  a  certain  quantity  of  knowledge ;  and  hence  the 

^  "They  only  are  happy,"  says  J.  S.  Mill,  "who  have  their 
minds  fixed  on  some  object  other  than  their  own  happiness  .  .  . 
Aiming  thus  at  something  else,  they  find  happiness  by  the  way. 
The  only  chance  is  to  treat  not  happiness  but  some  end  external 
to  it  as  the  purpose  of  life.'*  '*  Not  that  which  produces  happiness 
is  good,  but  that  only  which  is  good  produces  happiness." — 
(FiCHTE.)  "  If  happiness  is  the  highest  aim,  good  and  evil  are 
not  in  the  act  itseu,  but  in  its  happy  or  unhappy  results." — (V. 
Cousin.) 

'  "  The  mind  is  led  on  to  anything  more  successfully  and 
agreeably  if  that  at  which  we  aim  be  not  the  chief  object  in  the 
agent's  design,  but  is  accomplished,  as  it  were,  by  doing  something 
else.''~ (Lord  Bacon.)  A  man  "should  look  stoutly  into  this 
world  in  faith  that  if  he  does  his  work  thoroughly  here,  some 
good  to  others  or  himself,  with  which,  however,  he  is  not  at  pre- 
sent concerned,  will  come  of  it  hereafter." — (J.  Ruskin.) 

^  "  The  end  of  education,"  says  James  Mill,  "  is  to  render  the 
individual  as  much  as  possible  an  mstrument  of  happiness  first 
to  himself  and  next  to  other  beings.'* 

^  "  Remembering  how  narrowly  our  time  is  limited,  not  only  by 
the  shortness  of  life,  but  also  still  more  by  the  business  of  life, 
we  ought  to  be  especially  soUcitous  to  employ  what  time  we  have 
to  the  greatest  advantage." — (H.  Spbncbr.) 

'  "  Bichat  has  proved  by  reasoning  from  physiology  that 
superiority  in  one  art  or  science  is  almost  necessarily  purchased 
by  mediocrity  in  all  the  others.** — (Dr.  C.  Collier.)    "The 
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necessity  of  seeing  that  the  work  done  is  the  most 
necessary  and  important,  and  the  knowledge  acquired 
the  most  useful  and  valuable.^  It  is  impossible  for  one 
man  to  do  everything  or  to  master  all  or  even  many 
branches  of  knowledge ;  nor  if  it  were  possible  is  it  at 
all  necessary  or  desirable.^    Each  individual  is  but  a 

augmented  recipiency  of  the  sensorium  for  some  particular  kind 
of  impression  involves — apparently  as  its  direct  consequence— a 
proportionate  reduction,  or  even  an  entire  suspension  of  its  re- 
cipiency, for  impressions  of  other  kinds." — (Dr.  W.  B.  Carpen- 
ter.) **  Our  powers  and  faculties  are  all  limited,  and  our  great 
aim  ought  to  be  to  ediploy  them  to  the  best  advantage  by  direct- 
ing them  to  the  most  important  objects,  and  using  them  in  the 
most  economical  way.'* — {Anon,) 

^  "  There  is  a  limit  to  the  work  that  can  be  got  out  of  a  human 
body,  or  a  human  brain,  and  he  is  a  wise  man  who  wastes  no 
energy  on  pursuits  for  which  he  is  not  fitted ;  and  he  is  still 
wiser,  who,  among  the  things  that  he  can  do  well,  chooses  and 
resolutely  follows  the  best." — (Dr.  Gladstone.)  "  Philosophers,** 
says  Malebranche,  '^dissipate  or  dissolve  the  force  of  their  minds 
by  applying  to  too  many  sciences  at  once ;  so  that  if  they  study 
six  hours  a  day  they  sometimes  study  six  different  things.  .  .  . 
If  those  who  studied  in  this  manner  knew  clearly  how  dispro- 
portionate it  was  to  the  capacity  of  their  mind,  and  that  it  was 
more  apt  to  fill  it  with  error  and  confusion  than  true  science, 
they  would  not  let  themselves  be  transported  with  the  disorderly 
motives,  of  their  passion  and  vanity."  " The  general  tendency 
in  our  day  "  is  **  to  dissipate  the  attention  on  all  sorts  of  books 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects  which  just  flash  before  the  mind,  excite  it 
for  a  moment,  leave  a  vague  impression,  and  are  gone.  .  .  .  We 
emasculate  and  enfeeble  our  powers  by  the  vain  attempt  to  know 
everything  which  everybody  else  knows." — (Joseph  Payne.) 

*  "  It  is  not  possible  to  teach  boys  everything.  If  it  is 
attempted  the  result  is  generally  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
exceedingly  little  value  and  liable  to  the  great  moral  objection 
that  it  encourages  conceit  and  discourages  hard  work.  A  boy 
who  knows  the  general  principles  of  the  study  without  knowing 
its  details  easily  gets  the  credit  of  knowing  much,  while  the 
test  of  putting  the  knowledge  to  use  will  quickly  prove  that  he 
knows  very  little.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  he  acquires  a  distaste  for  the 
drudgery  of  details  without  which  drudgery  nothing  worth  doing 
ever  yet  was  done." — (Bishop  Temple.)  Since  it  cannot  be 
hoped  he  (the  pupil)  should  have  time  and  strength  to  learn 
all  things,  most  pains  should  be  taken  about  that  which  is  most 
necessary ;  and  that  principally  looked  after  which  will  be  of 
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minute  portion  of  a  great  whole,  and  it  is  only  as  he 
falls  into  his  proper  place,  and  fulfils  the  duties  of  it, 
that  he  labours  with  profit  and  advantage  to  himself 
and  with  benefit  to  others.^  His  proper  place  is  that 
for  which  his  natural  talents,  and  individual  circum- 
stances best  qualify  him,  and  it  is  the  business  of  a 
rightly-directed  system  of  education  to  fit  him  for  the 
efficient  performance  of  the  various  duties  that  are 
connected  with  it.  Dexterity  and  skill  in  any  employ- 
ment  are  acquired  only  by  the  concentration   of  the 

most  use  to  him  in  the  world." — (John  Locke.)  **  Such  is  the 
extent  of  knowledge  and  such  the  limit  to  our  faculties  and 
labours  that  no  one  may  hope  for  more  than  to  be  well  versed 
in  the  theory  of  his  own  particular  art." — (Dr.  C.  Collier.) 

^  "  Each  in  order  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
has  been  conceded  to  humanity  must  select  his  own  comer  of 
the  vineyard,  and  content  himself  with  a  limited  area  if  he 
means  to  go  below  the  surface.'* — (Dr.  C.  Collier.)  »*  The 
great  principle  of  division  of  labour  which  may  be  called  the 
moving  powers  of  civilization  is  being  extended  to  all  branches 
of  science,  industry  and  art.  Whilst  formerly  the  greatest 
mental  energies  strove  at  universal  knowledge  and  that  know- 
ledge was  confined  to  the  few,  now  they  are  directed  in 
specialties  and  in  these  again,  even  to  the  minutest  points.'* — 
(Prince  Albert.)  '*  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  assert  that 
concentration  of  mind  on  a  few  subjects  is  and  ever  has  been  the 
only  passport  to  excellence.  ...  In  order  to  train  the  mind 
usefully  concentration  and  not  accumulation  must  be  our  guid- 
ing principle ;  in  other  words,  we  must  direct  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  of  our  pupils  to  the  complete  and  full  comprehension  of 
some  one  subject  as  an  instrument  of  intellectual  discipline.** 
— (Joseph  Payne.)  "  You  must  be  content  to  l>e  ignorant  of 
many  things  if  you  would  know  some  things  well.*' — {Anon.)  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  we  are  told,  was  much  opposed  to  the 
system  of  teaching  so  many  subjects  to  medical  students.  He 
gloried  in  the  remembrance  that  he  did  not  attend  **  one-fourth 
of  the  number  of  lectures  which  the  unfortunate  students  are 
now  required  to  listen  to  under  the  direction  of  the  constituted 
authority.**  "  I  can  easily  conceive  **  he  adds  "  that  if  I  had 
been  compelled  to  sit  on  the  benches  of  a  theatre  four  or  five 
hours  daily,  or  tempted  to  compete  for  prizes  as  students  are, 
and  to  get  crammed  for  various  examinations,  my  position  in 
life  afterwards  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  has 
been  in  reaUty. 
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energies  upon  it ;  and  the  arts  are  perfected  and  the 
wealth  of  the  community  increased  by  the  careful  carry- 
ing out  of  a  system  of  division  of  labour.^  The  human 
faculties  may  be  as  much  taken  up  with  matters  of  the 
least  as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  their  energies 
may  be  as  much  exhausted  upon  trifles  as  on  matters 
of  the  deepest  concern.^  There  is  no  waste  like  waste 
of  human  energy,  which  is  waste  of  life.® 

In  the  communicating  of  knowledge  and  in  training 
the  different  faculties  it  is  farther  a  part  of  education  to 
seek  to  do  so  in  the  simplest,  easiest,  and  shortest  way 

^  "  As  civilization  increases  it  becomes  more  and  more  neces- 
sary to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  one  or  a  few  pursuits, 
if  we  would  acquire  perfection  or  skill  in  them.*' — {Atwn,)  "It 
is  an  undisputed  maxim  in  political  economy  that  the  separation 
of  professions  and  the  division  of  labour  tend  to  the  perfection 
of  every  art,  to  the  wealth  of  nations,  to  the  general  comfort  and 
well  being  of  the  community.  .  .  .  The  more  the  powers  of 
each  indivdual  are  concentrated  in  one  employment  the  greater 
skill  and  quickness  will  be  naturally  displayed  in  performing  it." 
— (Dr.  CoPLESTON.)  Professions  rise  with  division  of  labour, 
whether  the  labour  be  mental  or  manual." — (F.  W.  Newman.) 

*  "  An  archbishop  of  Mayence  used  to  say  that  the  human 
heart  is  like  a  millstone  :  if  you  put  wheat  under  it,  it  grinds  the 
wheat  into  flour,  if  you  put  no  wheat,  it  grinds  on  but  then  in 
itself  it  wears  away.*' — (Dr.  Smiles.)  The  mind  long  unaccus- 
tomed to  have  the  attention  steadily  directed  to  any  important 
object  becomes  frivolous  and  absent  or  lost  amid  its  own  waking 
dreams.  .  .  .  When  such  a  person  attempts  to  reason  or  to 
follow  out  a  course  of  investigation  he  falls  into  slight  and 
partial  views,  unsound  deductions  and  frivolous  arguments.'* — 
(Dr.  Abercrombie.)  To  be  absorbed  with  a  matter  of  business 
after  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  import,  or  to  keep  the 
thoughts  going  upon  it,  is  a  weakness  to  be  overcome  if  possible.*' 
— (Fro£  Bain.)  "  Why,'*  says  John  Foster,  "  should  a  man, 
except  for  some  special  reason,  read  a  very  inferior  book  at  the 
very  time  he  might  be  reading  one  of  the  very  highest  order  ?  ** 
"  He  is  not  only  idle  who  does  nothing,  but  he  is  idle  who  might 
be  better  employed.**— (Socrates.) 

•  "  The  intellectural  faculty  is  a  goodly  field  capable  of  great 
improvment ;  and  it  is  the  worst  husbandry  in  the  world  to  sow 
it  with  trifles  or  impertinences.*' — (Sir  M.  Hale.)  "  It  must,  I 
think,  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  waste  in  the  world  so  great 
as  the  waste  of  thoughts.** — (Arthur  Helps.) 
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possitile.^  Here  as  everywhere  else  in  nature  we  find 
law  and  order,  certain  laws  to  be  observed^  and  a  certain 
order  to  be  followed  ;  and  the  shortest,  simplest,  and 
easiest  way  of  conducting  education  is  that  which  is 
most  in  accordance  with  these  laws,  and  most  in  con- 
formity with  that  order.  As  the  shortest  line  that  can 
be  drawn  between  any  two  points  is  ever  a  straight  line, 
so  the  shortest,  simplest,  easiest  way  of  doing  a  thing  is 
ever  the  right  way,  the  way  laid  down  by  nature,  the 
way  in  conformity  with  law. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  persons  who  hold  that  learn* 
ing  should  not  be  made  too  easy  to  the  pupil,  that  he 
should  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  his  own  resources, 
should  learn  himself  how  to  overcome  difficulties,  and 
teach  himself  rather  than  be  taught  by  another.^  In 
this  way,  however,  much  time  and  labour  cannot  fail  to 
be  lost  to  the  pupil,  much  pain  and  discouragement 
experienced,  and  much  of  what  is  wrong  or  bad  in  habit 
acquired.'    The  time  and  energies  of  the  pupil  which 

^  "  If  we  can  arrive  at  the  same  end  by  two  ways,  one  short 
and  the  other  long,  the  teacher  ought  not  to  hesitate  as  to 
which  he  should  prefer."— (Prof.  Sayce.) 

>  <*It  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  some  teachers  to  make  every 
study  as  difficult  as  possible  for  the  sake  of  the  discipUne.  No 
doctrine  is  more  fallacious.  Get  your  discipline  by  doing  a 
greater  amount  of  work  and  doing  it  in  a  better  style.  What 
sensible  man  would  turn  aside  to  ride  over  quagmires  and  stone* 
heaps  for  the  sake  of  exercise  for  himself  and  horse.'* — {Anon^ 
'*  It  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  study  how  to  communicate 
knowledge  mo^t  easily  and  most  clearly  and  to  save  the  student 
as  much  time  as  possible,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  amount  of 
work  required  will  be  reduced,  nor  indeed  is  it  desirable  that  it 
should  be.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon^teachers  to  facilitate 
the  communication  of  knowledge  in  every  possible  way.'' — 
(Dr.  L.  Beale.)  '*The  teacher  in  genersd  simply  hears  the 
lessons,  whereas  he  ought  first  of  all  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to 
learn  them.  Learning  is  indeed  the  act  of  the  pupil,  but  it  is 
the  business  of  the  teacher  to  guide,  direct,  superintend  and 
stimulate  him  in  his  enterprise, — to  show  him  the  way  and  give 
him  a  fair  start,  so  that  he  may.be  in  no  danger  of  going  astray, 
or  failing  from  want  of  encouragement." — {Anon,) 

8  Some  may  say  that  the  scholar  is  thereby  rendered  depen- 
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are  thus  needlessly  wasted  are  two  of  the  most  valuable 
and  important  means  to  success  in  life,  and  ought  to  be 
guarded  and  husbanded  with  the  greatest  possible  care.^ 
Let  the  powers  and  faculties  of  die  individual  be  exer- 
cised as  much  as  may  be,  let  them  by  all  means  be 
taught  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  to  rely  upon  their 
own  resources,  but  let  it  not  be  in  doing  unnecessary  or 
fruitless  work.* 

dent  upon  the  teacher,  that  he  is  not  made  self-reliant,  or 
inventive,  or  taught  to  exercise  his  own  powers ;  but  there  is  a 
time  to  be  dependent  as  well  as  self-reliant,  a  time  to  imbibe 
knowledge  from  others  as  well  as  to  find  it  out  for  himself.  Self- 
rehance  can  only  be  cultivated  with  advantage  when  the  chances 
are  in  favour  of  one's  going  right,  and  keeping  right,  and  not  when 
the  chances  are  very  much  the  other  way.  In  order  to  give  a  child 
confidence  in  himself,  in  what  he  knows  and  in  what  he  does, 
which  is  of  the  first  importance  in  education,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  be  set  to  work  in  the  right  way,  on  the  proper  objects, 
and  with  every  probability  of  success.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  where  they  are  frequently  checked  for  being  wrong,  where 
they  are  disappointed  from  want  of  success,  they  come  to  lose 
confidence  and  to  lack  energy.  Repeated  successes  give  energy 
and  confidence,  as  repeated  failures  dishearten  and  depress. 
"  It  is  far  better  that  the  beginner  should  receive  daily  en- 
couragement from  the  small  successes  which  he  achieves  than 
that  he  should  be  annoyed  and  disheartened  by  committing 
unavoidable  mistakes  and  by  having  his  ignorance  exposed  at 
every  step." — (T.  Prendergast.)  **  We  should  never  press 
children  to  make  unsuccessful  attempts ;  we  should  rather  stop 
them  by  presenting  new  objects  to  their  attention."— (Miss 
Edgeworth.)  "  No  one  will  deny  "  says  H.  Spencer  "  that 
perpetual  failures  resulting  from  incapacity  of  one  kind  or 
another  produce  discouragement,  or  that  repeated  triumphs 
which  are  proofs  of  capacity  so  raise  the  courage  that  there 
comes  a  readiness  to  encounter  great  difficulties."  **  Courage  is, 
in  fact,  a  feeling  that  grows  by  accumulated  experience  of 
successful  dealings  with  difficulties  and  dangers."  '^'Courage  is 
only  to  be  gained  by  successful  exertion.  Therefore  a  boy's 
first  essays  of  every  kind  should  be  easy,  and  should  only  very 
gradually  be  made  more  difficult." — (Anon,) 

1  **  The  difference  between  one  boy  and  another  consists  not 
so  much  in  talent  as  in  energy." — (Dr.  Arnold.)  **  Every  act  of 
the  organism  must  diminish  to  a  corresponding  extent  the  energy- 
yielding  store  which  it  contains." — (Dr.  Hermann.) 

*  '*  Exert  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  much  as  you  will,  but  give 
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This  is,  in  general,  but  little  attended  to  in  the 
teaching  of  the  present  day,^  much  of  which  is  con- 
ducted more  with  the  view  of  saving  time  and  trouble 
to  the  master  than  to  the  pupil.*  The  latter  is  left 
with  the  almost  certainty  of  going  wrong,  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  set  him  on  the  right  road  ; 
text-books,  catechisms,  and  grammars  are  used  in 
place  of   the   living  voice,®  and  that  is  made  mere 

the  mind  as  little  to  do  as  possible.** — (Archbishop  Whately.) 
"  The  secret  for  developing  the  faculties  is  give  them  much  to 
do  and  much  inducement  to  do  it." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  To  children 
at  their  entrance  upon  any  sort  of  knowledge,  everything  of  itself 
is  difficult,  and  the  great  use  and  skill  of  a  teacher  is  to  make 
all  as  easy  as  he  can.'* — (John  Locke.)  "  We  of  the  nineteenth 
century  .  .  .  cannot  afford  to  be  crammed  with  what  we  have 
hereafter  to  forget  or  unlearn,  while  there  is  so  much  that  we 
must  know  if  we  are  not  to  be  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life/* — 
(Prof.  Sayce.) 

^  "  The  laborious  idleness  in  which  the  school  time  is  wasted 
away  in  the  English  classical  schools  deserves  the  severest 
reprehension.  To  what  purpose  should  the  most  precious  years 
of  early  life  be  irreparably  squandered  in  learning  to  write  bad 
Latin  and  Greek  verses." — (J.  S.  Mill.) 

*  *'  Lessons  are  required  in  many  long-established  schools  that 
seem  to  have  been  devised  for  no  other  end  than  to  occupy  the 
scholars'  time  with  as  small  a  demand  as  possible  on  the  pains 
and  attention  of  the  teacher.**  —  (Inspector's  Report.)  '•  The 
natural  curiosity  in  children,  which  is,  indeed,  the  great  means 
of  progress,  is  not  nourished  and  fed  in  school,  but  is  rather 
repressed.** — {Anon,)  "  The  faculty  of  memory  is  much  too 
hardly  pressed  by  the  practice  of  some  schools.  It  is  a  great 
temptation  to  a  schoolmaster,  who  may  be  overworked  or 
indolently  inclined,  to  have  recourse  to  long  repetition  tasks, 
because  it  economises  his  own  time.  It  keeps  a  whole  class 
actively  employed,  and  costs  him  a  very  little  time  to  hear  what 
it  may  cost  them  a  very  long  time  comparatively  to  learn.  This 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  labouring  with  boys  and  patiently 
solving  their  difficulties.** — (Archdeacon  Fearon.) 

8  "  Not  recognising  the  truth  that  the  function  of  books  is 
supplementary — ^that  they  are  indirect  means  to  knowledge,  when 
direct  means  fail— a  means  of  seeing  through  other  men  what 
you  cannot  see  for  yourself,  teachers  are  eager  to  give  second- 
hand facts  in  place  of  first-hand  facts.'* — (H.  Spencer.)  "  In  the 
ancient  world,  and  down  to  the  close  of  the  middle  age,  the 
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matter  of  memory  which  should  be  the  fruit  of  under- 
standing.^ 

student  learnt  nearly  everything  from  the  lips  of  his  teacher.** 
— (Dr.  1^.  Vaughan.)  **  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  from  the 
-moment  printing  enabled  and  induced  the  master  to  delegate  a 
part  of  his  work  to  the  inanimate  book  he  began  to  neglect  his 
duty." — (D.  Nasmith.)  "  The  same  thing  heard,  if  well  spoken 
or  delivered,  gives  much  more  pleasure^  and  makes  a  much 
deeper  impression  than  when  only  read.*' — (Anon,)  **•  Scientifi- 
cally constructed  treatises,  which  begin  at  the  beginning — a 
beginning  which  is  really  the  end  of  the  investigator's  labours — 
are  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  a  child  who  is  to  be  himself  an 
investigator,  and  who,  in  pursuing  his  process  of  self-instruction, 
can  only  advance  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,^  from 
particulars  to  generals,  from  instances  to  rules ;  and  who,  more- 
over, has  no  choice  but  to  advance  from  the  whole  to  the  parts, 
and  then  conversely  from  the  parts  to  the  whole.*^ — (Joseph 
Payne.)  "  A  common  method  of  interrogating  children  is  by 
means  of  a  book  of  questions.  ...  If  the  master  is  conversant 
with  his  subject  he  will  require  no  book  of  questions  from  which 
to  interrogate  his  scholars.  I  do  not  know  a  successful  master 
who  habitually  takes  up  a  question  book  when  he  proceeds  to 
examine  his  class.  It  is  the  first  step  towards  the  dreary  and 
barren  system  of  rote." — (Inspector's  Report.}  "  To  force  a  boy  to 
commit  to  memory  the  abstract  rules  (of  grammar)  which  are  a 
series  of  inductions  from  a  detailed  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of 
facts,  before  the  facts  are  known,  is  unnatural  and  irrational." — 
(Dr.  R.  QuAiN.)  '*  Like  the  grammar  in  languages  the  classifica- 
tion in  natural  science  ought  to  take  its  natural  and  logical  posi- 
tion behind,  not  before,  the  knowledge  of  the  things  it  deals  with.*' 
— (Ditto.)  "  It  is  just  as  much  a  mistake  ta  dose  a  boy  with  the 
Eton  grammar  before  he  knows  five  words  of  the  language,  as  it 
is  to  lecture  a  child  on  the  vertebrae  and  the  anatomy  of  the 
limbs  when  it  is  learning  to  walk." — (R.  Lowe.)  '*  How  dry  is 
the  grammar  of  a  language  before  one  begins  to  read  in  it  I 
....  I  wonder  at  old  Lily's  method  being  so  often  neglected, 
who  advises  in  his  preface  not  to  make  a  boy  go  through  all 
his  rules  in  the  first  place,  but  rather  let  him  read  some  poetic 
book,  so  that  the  rules  may  be  learnt  as  he  sees  the  want  of 
them." — (Whately.)  *'  If  all  the  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
teaching  languages,  which  are  already  sanctioned  by  experience, 
were  adopted  into  our  classical  schools,  we  should  soon  cease 
to  hear  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  studies  which  must  engross  the 
school  years,  and  render  impossible  any  other  acqufrements.'* 
—(J.  S.  Mill.) 
^  *'  Most  boys  or  youths  who  have  had  much  knowledge  drilled 
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A  man  setting  out  upon  a  journey  may,  by  carefully 
selecting  only  such  articles  as  he  will  absolutely  require, 
save  himself  much  after-trouble  and  inconvenience ;  by 
careful  packing  he  may  put  all  that  he  wishes  to  take 
with  him  into  much  smaller  space  than  they  would 
otherwise  occupy,  and,  by  proper  arrangement,  he  may 
have  each  article  so  placed  as  that  he  can  readily 
find  it  when  wanted  Each  of  these  has  its  counterpart 
in  education.     The  subjects  taught  should  be  carefully 

into  them  have  their  mental  capacities  not  strengthened  but 
overlaid  by  it.  They  are  crammed  with  mere  facts  and  with  the 
opinions  or  phrases  of  other  people,  and  these  are  accepted  as 
a  substitute  for  the  power  to  form  opinions  of  their  own." — 
(J.  S.  Mill.)  Mr.  Fitch,  speaking  more  particularly  of  secondary 
schools,  says,  **Too  often  the  methods  in  use  in  them  are 
mechanical  and  unintelligent.  Children  are  told  to  learn,  but 
are  not  taught.  The  memory  for  mere  words  is  overloaded,  the 
judgment  and  the  observant  faculties  are  rarely  or  never  called 
into  play ;  precious  time  is  wasted,  and  weariness  and  disp^ust 
usurp  the  place  of  bright,  animated,  intellectual  exercise.*' 
•*  Teach  by  practice,"  says  Locke,  "  not  by  rule,  which  burdens 
the  memory,  while  actions  beget  habits  which  operate  naturally 
without  burdening  the  memory.*'  "  The  habit  of  lesson-learning, 
of  passively  loading  the  memory  with  verbal  acquisitions  is  so 
totally  different  a  form  of  mental  action  from  observing,  inquiring, 
finding  things  out,  and  judging  independently  about  them,  that 
the  former  method  tends  powerfully  to  hinder  and  exclude  the 
latter.'* — (Miss.  Youmans.)  "The  habit  of  laying  up  in  the 
memory  what  has  not  been  digested  by  the  understanding  is  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  mental  weakness."— (Sir  W. 
Hamilton.)  "  Too  often  instruction  is  so  conveyed  to  a  child 
that  it  tends  to  dwarf  rather  than  develop  the  mental  powers." 
(Dr.  A.  Dewes.)  "  Unfortunately  education  amongst  us  at 
present  consists  too  much  in  telling,  not  in  training.** — (Horace 
Mann.)  "  If  some  small  part  of  the  time  given  to  crowding  facts 
on  the  mind  not  yet  prepared  to  receive  or  retain  them  were 
employed  in  fashioning  and  improving  the  organs  of  speech 
under  good  tuition,  and  with  suitable  subjects  for  recitation,  both 
mind  and  body  would  often  gain  materially  by  the  substitution.'' 
— (Sir  H.  Holland.)  **  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  a  boy, 
during  his  school  years,  is  not  only  not  taught  how  to  read  well, 
but  actually  learns  to  read  badly  ...  as  if  he  were  a  mere 
machine,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  for  the  sense  of  the  words 
his  tongue  is  uttering.** — {Saturday  Review,) 
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selected  according  to  their  importance  ;  they  should  be 
regularly  arranged  according  to  their  natural  relations 
and  connections  ;  and  they  should  be  so  disposed  as  to 
be  readily  available  when  required.^  At  present,  there 
is  much  taught  at  school  that  has  little  practical  bearing 
upon  the  after  life,  and  much  of  importance  that  is 
entirely  neglected  ;  while  there  is  little  or  no  attempt  at 
systematic  arrangement,  or  at  rendering  the  knowledge 
.  possessed  readily  available  for  practical  purposes.* 

1  "  There  is  nothing  contributes  more  to  success  in  life  than  a 

«,<>r.»r  «atimate  of  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  an  exact 

SSnU^e  wiU.  what  is  essential.;'-(^«o».)^  I'  Method  is  Uke 

paS  things  in  a  box ;  a  good  packer  mil  get  in  half  as  much 

a^S^as  a  bad   one."  -  (Cecil,  Lord   Burleigh.)       "The 

mfthodical  or  systematic  education  of  schools  is  founded  on  the 

Siole  that  the  objects  and  phenomena  of  the  surrounding 

Cld,  when  contemplated  in  their  scientific  relations,,  can  b^ 

Wrned  and  retained  incomparably  more  eaaly  than  when  the 

Scdars  ar^presented  in  tL  accidental.confusion  of  common 

Kneri^ice  "—(Anon)    "  It  is  better  to  be  in  possesaon>  of  a  few 

?^^^f  nriiicicles  than  a  host  of  facts;  then  reflection  and 

SniSvnfbXrooTand  are  not  hampered  and  brought  to 

rdlad  lockby  cramming  a  disorganised  mass  of  knowledge  into 

«,»  hrain '•— rw  Cave  Thomas.)    "  Since  mstructions  are  many, 

hold    cSse  u^o  those  wherein  the  rest  depend-." -p  T. 

Browne  >  "  In  teaching  there  should  be  maintained  a-  systematio 

u^tTTn  the  facts  communicated,  so  that  the  several  parts  may 

St  sustain,  or  illustrate  each  other     The  foundations  should 

b^  laid  broad  and  deep,  so  as  to  afforf  due  support  to  the 

™7„,rfnrp    and  every  part  should  fit  in  exactly  with  what 

""^t^efore^-A)  ^aS  important  part  of  education,"  savs 

Cf  BMN,  ■"  is  anlnquiry  into  the  proper  or  natural  order  of  the 

?2:;^t  « nhiects  erounded  on  their  relative  sunplicity  or  com- 

''iCJd  their  mutual  dependence."    »  When  a  man's  know- 

Fiffis^otl^  or^e?the  m'^re  of  it  he  has  the  greater  wUl  be 

ledge  IS  noi         ^u     „ijt.    when  facts  are  not  organised  mto 

his  <;o'^fj,'°''jite  °X^  of  them  the  more  will  the  mind 

S^e^'  Aong'^ntr  itsbuTden.  hampered,  instead  of  helped,  by 

^  V.T«Sirif  ih^eTeaS  now  in  fashion  in  the  schools 
of  Euro|e!tn&  that  goes  ordinarily  into  the  round  of  education, 
oi  '^^l^y^'~  ■   °  „ood  measure,  be  unfurnished  with,  with- 

orfri^a?  &a|ement  to  hiiiself,  or  prejudiced  to  his 
^li^"-^oHN    LockI.)     "  When  we  come  to  examme  our 
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The  constant  aim  of  each  individual  should  be  to 
make  the  most  of  his  life — to  employ  his  faculties 
to  the  best  advantage^  and  to  use  the  time  allotted 
to  him  on  earth  to  the  -wtmost  profit.^  Thus  each  may 
be  viewed  as  a  commander  of  forces,  and  his  success  in 
life  as  proportioned  to  .the  ability  and  skill  with  which 
he  employs  them.^   It  .will  be  his  business,  then,  to  have 

ordinary  stock  of  so-called  iiaeful  -knowledge,  we  shall  find  that 
the  ordinary  stock  ampjig  grpwii^peopleu  however  well  educated, 
is  extremely  small,  and  next  tha't  of  this  small  stock  a  great  deal 
is  useless." — (Anon,)  "The  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  our 
general  school  curriculum  inclu^s  much  that  is  not  practically 
available  in  the  world  for  which  it  is  by  theory  a  preparation, 
and  excludes  much  that  is.*' — (Joseph  Payne*)  "The  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  of  kings.Aud  other  like  historic  trivialities 
are  committed  to  memory,,  not  because  of  any  direct  benefits  that 
can  possibly  result  from  knowing  them,  but  because  society  con- 
siders them  parts  of  a  good  education." — (H.  Spencer.)  "  Men 
who  would  resent  as  an  insult  any  imputation  of  ignorance 
respecting  the  fobled  labours  of  a  fabled  demigod,  show  not  the 
slightest  shame  in  confessing  that  they  do  not  know  where  the 
Eustachian  tubes  are,  what  are  the  actions  of  the  spinal  cord, 
what  is  the  normal  rate  of  pulsation,  or  how  the  lungs  are 
inflated."— (Ditto.) 

1  "  If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting  time 
must  be  the  i;reatest  prodigality." — (Dr.  Franklin.)  "*Tis 
amazing  to  thiuk  how  much  time  may  be  gained  by  proper 
economy.  .  .  .  >  A  studenjt  should  be  as  frugal  of  his  time  as  a 
miser  of  his  money-^should  save  it  with  as  much  care,  and  spend 
it  with  as  much  caution." — (JoajN  Mason.)  "  To  be  careful  how 
we  manage  and  employ  owr  jtime  is  one  of  the  first  precepts  that 
is  taught  in  the  school  of  wisdom,  and  one  of  the  last  that  is 
learnt.  And  it  is  a  prodigious  thing  to  consdder  that  although 
amongst  all  the  talents  which  are  committed  to  our  stewardship 
time  (upon  several  accounts)  is  the  most  precious,  yet  there  is 
not  any  one  of  which  the  generality  of  men  are  more  profuse 
and  regardless.'* — (John  N orris.)  "  No  man  can  be  provident 
of  his  time  who  is  not  prudent  in  the  choice  of  his  company." 
— (Jeremy  Taylor.) 

•  Or  as  Professor  Huxley  puts  it :  "  Suppose  it  were  perfectly 
certain  that  the  life  and  fortune  of  everyone  of  us  would  one  day 
or  other  depend  upon  his  winning  or  losing  a  game  of  chess, 
don't  you  think  that  we  should  all  consider  it  to  be  a  primary 
duty  to  learn  at  least  the  names  and  moves  of  the  pieces  ?  . .  • 
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them  properly  trained,  and  well  under  command ;  and 
he  will  seek  to  have  them  placed  in  the  most  advan^ 
tageous  positions,  and  their  efforts  concentrated  upon 
the  most  favourable  points.^  He  will  take  the  greatest 
possible  care  of  those  under  his  charge,  husbanding  his 
resources,  and  estimating  beforehand  the  amount  of  forces 
necessary  to  surmount  the  difficulties  that  are  t^  be  en^ 
countered.®  He  will  plan,  calculate,  foresee  possibilities, 
so  as  to  take  advantage  of  passing  evente,  and^to  pro-^ 
vide  against  untoward  accidents ;  and  inr  this  way  will 
rise  superior  to  adverse  fortune,  accomplishing  his  ends 


Yet  it  is  a  very  plain  and  elementary  truth  that  the  life;  th&  iov^ 
tune,  and  the  happiness  of  everyone  of  us,  and  more  op  les&  of 
those  connected  with  us,  do  depend  on  our  knowing  something 
of  the  rules  of  a  game  infinitely  more  difficult  and  complicated 
than  chess.  .  .  •  The  chess-board  is  the  world,  the  pieces  are  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  the  rules  of  the  game  are  what  w& 
call  the  laws  of  nature." — **  Considering  man  as  an  individual, 
is  he  competent  to  take  care  of  his  own  body  ?  As  men  gp,  are 
they  capable  of  that  ?  Do  they  know  how  to  take  care  of  their 
brains,  their  lungs,  their  stomach,  their  structure  that  Godf  has 
given  them  ?  If  an  engineer  running  a  locomotive  were  as 
ignorant  of  it  as  men  of  the  machine  which  they  are  running  on 
the  track  of  life,  he  would  be  discharged." — (H.  W.  BEECHER.y 

*  **  The  object  of  intellectual  discipline  is  the  establishment  of 
a  strong  central  authority  in  the  mind,  by  which  all  its  powers* 
are  regulated  and  directed,  as  the  mihtary  forces  of  a  nation  are 
directed  by  the  strategist  who  arranges  the  operations  of  su 
war."  —  (P.  G.  Hamerton.)  "The  attainment,  if  possible,  of 
habitual  energy  I  feel  to  be  an  urgent  duty  and  an  exceeding 
difficulty.  For  this  purpose  I  endeavour  to  assemble  a  host  of 
impressive  considerations  around  my  mind  to  compel  it  to 
activity.'* — (John  Foster.)  "The  shortest  way  to  do  many 
things  is  to  do  only  one  thing  at  once.** — (Cecil.) 

^  "  In  all  cases  of  practice  we  must  first  distinguish  the  things 
in  our  power  and  those  that  are  not;  for  the  one  may  be 
altered,  whilst  the  other  can  only  be  applied.** — (Bacon.)  "  My 
rule  is,**  says  John  Hunter,  "deliberately  to  consider,  before 
I  commence,  whether  the  thing  be  practicable.  If  it  be  not 
practicable  I  do  not  attempt  it.  If  it  be  practicable  I  can 
accomplish  it  if  I  give  sufficient  pains  to  it ;  and,  having  begun, 
I  never  stop  until  the  thing  is  done.  To  this  rule  I  owe  my 
success.** 
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amid  apparent  impossibilities,  and,  it  may  be,  by  the 
very  means  that  seemed  calculated  to  overthrow  them.^ 

^  "  There  are  a  hundred  situations  in  which  a  stupid  man  can 
only  drift,  where  an  intelligent  one  will  turn  the  very  elements 
,of  adversity  into  means  of  accomplishing  his  purposes.  He 
knows  that  in  all  apparently  unfavourable  situations  there  are 
certain  conditions  which  are  not  really  unfavourable,  and  which, 
with  a  little  ingenuity,  may  become  positively  advantageous." — 
<P.  G.  Hamerton.)  "  TheruUng  part  of  man  can  make  a  mate- 
rial for  itself  out  of  that  which  opposes  it,  as  fire  lays  hold  of 
what  falls  into  it,  and  rises  higher  by  means  of  this  very  mate- 
rial.*' —  (Marcus  Aurelius.)  "  It  is  wonderful  how  even  the 
casualties  of  life  seem  to  bow  to  a  spirit  that  will  not  bow  to 
them,  and  yield  to  subserve  a  design  which  they  may,  in  their 
first  apparent  tendency,  threaten  to  frustrate.*'— (John  Foster.) 
"  When  a  firm,  decisive  spirit  is  recognised,  it  is  curious  to  see 
how  the  space  clears  around  a  man  and  leaves  him  room  and 
freedom." — (Ditto.)  "  Some  men  advancing  through  life  with  an 
internal  invincible  determination  have  seemed  to  make  the  train 
of  circumstances,  whatever  they  were,  conduce  as  much  to  their 
chief  design  as  if  they  had  by  some  directing  interposition  been 
brought  about  on  purpose."— (Ditto.)  **  All  work  of  man  is  as  the 
swimmer's  :  a  waste  ocean  threatens  to  devour  him ;  if  he  front  it 
not  bravely,  it  will  keep  its  word.  By  incessant  wise  defiance 
of  it,  lusty  rebuke  and  buffet  of  it,  behold  how  it  loyally  supports 
tiim,  bears  him  as  its  conqueror  aJong." — (T.  Carlyle.) 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  NATURE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  EDUCATION— continued. 

"  Die  Erziehung  ist  eine  Kunst  deren  Ausiibung  durch  viele  Generationen 
vervollkommner  werden  muss.  Jede  Generation  versehen  mit  den  Kennt- 
nissen  der  vorhergehenden,  kann  immer  mehr  eine  Erziehung  zu  Stande 
bringen,  die  alle  Naturanlagen  des  Menschen  proportionirlich  und  zweck- 
mSlssig  entwickelt,  und  so  die  ganze  Menschengattung  zu  ihren  Bestimipung 
ftihrt.  Die  Vorsehung  hat  gewollt,  dass  der  Mensch  das  Gute  aus  sich 
selbst  herausbringen  soil,  und  spricht  so  zu  sagen,  zum  Menschen  '  Gehe  in 
die  Welt '  so  etwa  kdnnte  der  Schdpfer  den  Menschen  anreden,  '  ich  habe 
dich  ausgrtlstet  mit  alien  Anlagen  zum  Guten.  Dir  kdmmt  es  zu  sie  zu 
entwickeln  und  so  h&ngt  dein  einiges  GlUck  und  Ungltick  von  dir  selbst  ab.' " 
— (Kant,  Ueber  Erziehung.) 

**  A  rightly  directed  system  of  education  is  a  moral  power  in  the  universe, 
second  only  to  that  creative  energy  that  formed  and  sustains  in  existence  its 
material  framework.  ...  It  is  carrying  into  effect  the  very  laws  which  the 
Creator  has  established  for  the  moral  renovation  and  perfection  of  the 
species." — (A.  R.  Craig.) 

"  The  end,  then,  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents  by 
regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him,  to 
imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest  by  possessing  our  souls 
of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  tiie  heavenly  grace  of  faith  makes  up 
the  highest  perfection." — (John  Milton.) 

Education  is  the  great  means  put  by  God  into  the 
hands  of  man  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the 
tace,  man  being  thus  raised  to  the  high  honour  of  a  co- 
worker with  the  Almighty  in  the  perfecting  of  humanity.^ 

^  "  In  education  we  are  carrying  into  effect  the  very  laws 
which  God  has  established  for  the  restoration  and  perfection  of 
the  species." — (Anon.)  "  Remember  in  your  endeavours  to  en- 
lighten and  reform  mankind  that  you  are  co-operating  with 
Providence.'*—  (Dr.  R.  Price.)  "  We  should  consider  it  a  high 
honour  that  God  has  condescended  to  employ  human  agency  in 
bringing  about  the  world's  redemption." — (O.  Winslow.)  "  What 
a  noble,  what  a  divine  employment  of  human  power  is  here 
assigned  us !  How  it  ought  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  parents, 
of  instructors,  of  lawgivers,  of  magistrates,  of  every  man  in  his 
station,  to  contribute  his  part  towards  the  accomplishment  of  so 
glorious  an  end." — (Dr.  Thos.  Reid.)  Education  is  the  "  great 
instrument  Providence  has  given  to  his  children  for  estabUshing 
upon  immutable  principles  tiie  order  and  harmony  among  men. 
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That  human  nature  must  have  originally  been  in  a 
much  more  perfect  state  than  it  is  at  present,  more  in 
harmony  with  itself  and  with  nature  around  it  is,  very 
generally  believed  ;  ^  and  few  will  deny  that  it  is  gra- 
dually progressing  towards  a  more  perfect  and  a  more 

which  constitutes  upon  earth  the  health  and  strength  of  indi- 
viduals, of  families,  of  nations." — (Dr.  H.  G.  McNab.)  "Educa- 
tion, the  education  of  immortal  human  spirits,  is  with  Him  the 
great  work  of  the  universe ;  . .  .  and  this  is  the  work  which  He 
asks  you  human  parents  to  share  with  Him,  and  to  make  your 
great  aim  and  object  within  the  little  world  where  you  play  the 
God — ^your  home." — (J.  Baldwin  Brown.)  "  To  work  together 
with  God  is  our  highest  duty,  interest,  and  honour.  To  qualify 
us  for  this  we  must  know  the  end  he  has  in  view,  the  means  he 
has  appointed,  and  the  mode  in  which  these  should  be 
employed." — (John  Osborne.) 

^  "  Apart  from  any  theological  principles,  if  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  human  nature  be  contemplated  purely  as  a  matter  of 
physical  science,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  sustained,  from 
whatever  cause,  a  universal  damage,  or  shock,  inasmuch  as  its 
higher  faculties  do  not,  like  the  faculties  of  the  inferior  classes, 
work  invariably,  or  work  auspiciously ;  but  are  often,  and  in  a 
vast  proportion  of  instances,  overborne,  defeated,  and  destroyed; 
or  they  he  absolutely  dormant ;  while  in  no  instances  do  they 
take  that  full,  free,  and  perfect  course  which  is  abstractedly 
proper  to  them." — (Isaac  Taylor.)  ."The  more  I  have  con- 
templated that  ancient  story  of  the  fall,  the  more  has  it  seemed 
to  me  within  the  range  of  probability,  and  even  of  experience. 
It  must  have  happened  somewhere  for  the  first  time  ;  for  it  has 
happened  only  too  many  times  since.  It  has  happened,  as  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  in  every  race,  and  every  age,  and  every  grade 
of  civilisation." — (Chas.  Kingsley.)  "  It  would  be  injurious  to 
the  honour  of  God  to  suppose  that  things  were  at  first  created 
in  the  state  they  are  now  in,  or  that  they  will  always  continue 
so." — (John  Newton.)  "Enough  appears  of  the  admirable 
frame  and  structure  of  the  soul  of  man  to  show  that  the  divine 
presence  did  once  dwell  in  it ;  more  than  enough  of  vicious 
deformity  to  proclaim  that  He  is  now  retired  and  gone." — (John 
Howe.)  *'  The  fact  is  demonstrable  to  the  senses  and  under- 
standing of  every  man,  by  every  height  and  depth  of  nature,  by 
every  kind  of  evil,  sin,  and  misery  in  the  world,  by  everything  he 
knows  of  God,  himself,  and  the  world  he  lives  in." — (Thomas  a 
Kempis.)  "  Had  man  never  been  otherwise  than  corrupt,  he 
would  have  retained  no  idea  either  of  truth  or  happiness.'* — 
(Pascal.) 
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highly-developed  state  in  the  future.^  There  is  that 
within  which  tells  each  one  that  his  nature  as  at  present 
constituted  is  imperfect,  liable  to  err,  biassed  to  evil, 
and  at  variance  alike  with  itself  and  with  nature  around 
it ;  while  history  clearly  shows  that  from  the  earliest 
recorded  times  to  the  present,  humanity  has  been  in  a 
state  of  progress — increasing  in  knowledge,  increasing 
in  power,  increasing  in  happiness.^  At  no  previous  time 
was  this  progress  more  rapid  and  marked  than  of  recent 

^  **  Tradition  has  delighted  to  converse,  and  poetry  to  sing,  of 
a  golden  age  as  the  commencing  one  in  our  world ;  and  both 
have  fondly  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  all  things  are  to  be 
restored  to  their  primal  purity.  .  .  .  And  surely  philosophy 
should  not  pour  contempt  on  those  high  expectations,  which 
form  the  noblest  aspirations  of  human  nature,  and  which  we 
may  suppose  God  would  not  have  allowed  to  remain  if  there  is  to 
be  no  means  of  gratifying  them." — (Dr.  McCosh.)  "  There  is  a 
natural  propension  in  everything  to  return  to  its  true  state  if  by 
violence  it  hath  been  disturbed.  . . .  Virtue  is  the  health,  true 
state,  natural  complexion,  of  the  soul ;  he  that  is  vicious  in  his 
practice  is  diseased  in  his  mind.** — (Dr.  Whichcote.) 

*  *•  The  teaching  of  history  during  the  three  to  four  thousand 
years  of  which  contemporary  chronicles  have  been  preserved,  is 
that  civilization  is  gradually  developed  in  the  course  of  ages  by 
enlargement  and  increased  precision  of  knowledge,  invention 
and  improvement  of  arts  and  the  progression  of  social  and 
poUtical  habits,  and  institutions  towards  general  well-being.** — 
(E.  B.  Tylor.)  *'  That  God  has  formed  mankind  for  progressive 
improvement  is  manifest  from  those  susceptibiUties  of  progress 
which  are  visible  in  the  attainments  of  every  individual  mind  ; 
and  still  more  in  the  wider  contrast  which  the  splendid  results  of 
science  in  whole  nations  that  may  be  considered  almost  as 
nations  of  philosophers  now  exhibit,  when  we  think,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  rude  wit  of  the  savage  in  his  hut  or  in  the  earlier 
cave  in  which  he  seemed  almost  of  the  same  race  with  the  wild 
animal  with  which  he  has  struggled  for  his  home.'* — (Dr.  T. 
Brown.)  "  The  noblest  minds  of  all  Christian  nations  have 
recognised  a  visible  and  traceable  progress  of  the  human  race 
toward  truth,  justice  and  intelUgence.** — ^Bunsen.)  *'  There  is 
progress  in  the  world.  There  is  progress  m  agriculture,  there  is 
progress  in  all  the  arts,  there  is  progress  in  all  the  sciences ; 
the  earth  is  every  succeeding  year  made  to  yield  a  greater 
quantity  of  produce,  and  man*8  dominion  over  nature  is  rapidly 
increasing." — (Dr.  McCosh.) 
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years  and  at  present,^  and  there  are  no  indications  that 
it  has  yet  reached  the  summit  of  its  course ;  but  on  the 
contrary  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
continue  to  advance  in  a  still  increasing  ratio,  till  man 
reach  in  the  future  a  state  of  perfection  of  which  at 
present  we  can  form  but  little  conception.^ 

Perfection  consists  in  living  in  harmony  with  law  ;  in 
man's  nature  being  so  brought  into  conformity  with 
natural  law  that  the  two  are  as  one — as  actuated  by  the 

1  "  More  power  has  been  gained  over  the  agents  of  nature,*' 
and  "  they  have  been  made  to  yield  a  greater  amount  of  hap- 
piness to  the  human  race  within  the  last  one  hundred  years 
than  for  ten  times  that  period  before." — (President  Wayland.) 
**  At  no  period  in  the  history  of  this  nation  have  happiness  and 
comfort  so  prevailed  as  in  the  present  age.  In  no  age  have  the 
people  been  so  well  provided  with  food,  so  well  clothed,  so  well 
housed,  so  well  educated." — (Dr.  Richardson.) 

*  "  We  affirm  beyond  a  doubt  a  reign  of  justice  is  to  be 
anticipated  on  the  fairest  principles  of  computation ;  and  that 
the  arguments  by  which  it  is  established  will  bear  the  closest 
scrutiny  of  the  impartial  reason.  Setting  aside  Scripture  al- 
together, we  maintain  that  man  has  within  the  range  of  his 
natural  knowledge  sufficient  means  for  determining  that  if  the 
course  of  human  history  continue  ordinated  on  the  same 
principles,  then  in  the  future  there  must  come  a  time  when 
justice  shall  be  the  regulative  principle  of  the  earth  and  man 
shall  carry  it  into  a  systematic  and  universal  operation." — 
(Theory  of  Human  Progression.)  "  Nature  itself  is  always  striving 
after  the  improvement  of  the  race.  When  an  individual  or 
a  people  arrives  at  a  certam  point  of  deterioration  it  passes 
away.  The  aged  die  when  they  become  feeble  ;  the  young  die 
when  they  are  weak ;  the  people  or  nation  disappears  when  it 
ceases  to  be  powerful.  There  is  probably  no  species  of  sin  or 
vice  that  does  not  injuriously  affect  the  constitution,  tending  to 
degeneration  and  death  in  the  individual  and  his  descendants. 
Thus  is  nature  always  striving  after  higher  things." — (Anon,) 
**  The  universal  law  of  humanity  is  advancement.  Mental, 
moral,  and  social  health  is  suspended  upon  this.  And  it  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  always  and  everywhere  apparent,  though 
individuals  stagnate  and  corrupt,  and  nations  and  peoples  are 
scattered  and  destroyed.  These  are  but  the  rebound  of  the 
waves  at  the  shore,  which  seem  to  go  back,  though  the  tidal 
current  is  steadily  setting  in  all  the  time  and  is  raising  the 
ocean  over  its  surface." — (Rev.  T.  Binney.) 
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same  motive,  as  tending  to  the  same  end.^  Man  is 
^ways  and  everywhere  surrounded  by  laws.  His  whole 
nature  is  subject  to  them  ;  his  every  action  and  thought, 
even  his  life  itself  are  dependent  upon  his  constantly 
observing  them.^  All  the  laws  of  our  nature  when 
observed  work  in  favour  of  us,  and  serve  the  important 
purpose  of  guiding  us  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  true  and  the  right.^    It  is  owing  to  the  existence  of 

'^  **  In  the  odginal  purity  of  a  rational  agent  the  uncorrupted 
will  is  identical  with  the  law.  Nay,  inasmuch  as  a  will  perfectly 
identical  with  the  law  is  one  with  the  divine  will,  we  may  say  that 
Jn  the  unfeillen  rational  agent  the  will  constitutes  the  law." — 
(Coleridge.)  ''If  there  be  a  superintending  providence,  and,  if  his 
will  be  manifested  by  general  laws  operating  both  in  the  physical 
aod  moral  world,  then  must  a  violation  of  these  laws  be  a 
violation  of  his  will  and  be  pregnant  with  inevitable  misery." — 
{Prof.  Sedgwick.)  "  By  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  man  may  be 
as  happy  as  his  present  state  will  allow." — (President  Wayland.) 

*  "  The  whole  world  around  us,  and  the  whole  world  within 
vs  are  ruled  by  law,  our  very  spirits  are  subject  to  it — those 
spirits  which  yet  seem  so  spiritual,  so  subtile,  so  free." — (Duke 
<jf  Argyll.")  "There  are  laws  according  to  which  our  in- 
tellectual, our  active,  our  social  and  our  moral  faculties  are 
respectively  regulated  in  their  exercise.  There  are  laws  of 
Association  governing  the  intellect,  laws  of  motion  and  habit 
gnading  the  active  powers,  laws  of  taste  and  feeling  control- 
Jiug  the  social  propensities,  and  laws  of  truth,  righteousness  and 
Xopf^  determining  the  moral  judgments.  Thus  man  as  to  his  whole 
naiure  is  subject  to  law." — (Dugald  Stewart.)  All  the 
phenomena  of  disease,  of  life,  of  health,  everything  in  the  entire 
romd  of  the  economy  of  man's  microcosm  move  according  to 
•cectain  laws  and  fixed  modes  of  procedure  ;  laws  which  are 
asoertainable  by  those  who  honestly  seek  them ;  and  which 
,  *  -  •  carry  with  them  the  double  burden  of  reward  and  pun- 
ishment"— (Dr.  John  Brown.)  "Without  some  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  evident  that  man  would  immediately 
pedsh,*' — (President  Wayland.) 

•  "  Every  error  engenders  suffering The  action  of  these 

laws,  combined  with  the  faculty  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us 
of  connecting  effects  with  their  causes,  must  bring  us  back  by 
means  of  this  very  suffering  into  the  way  which  is  good  ana 
true." — (M,  Bastiat.)  Thus  "  Providence  may  be  felt  as  at  all 
moments  addressing  us  by  these  events,  and  teaching  us  both 
how  we  should  feel  and  in  what  manner  we  should  act." — 
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laws,  to  the  regularity  and  certainty  which  they  impart 
to  all  the  operations  of  nature,  that  any  improvement^ 
any  social  progress  is  possible.^ 

It  is  only  by  obeying  a  law,  or  by  acting  in  confiaMrmity 
with  it,  that  we  are  freed  from  the  power,  the  punish- 
ment of  that  law,  and  reap  the  benefits  that  flow  from 
its  observance.^  He  whose  nature  is  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  who  acts  in  accord- 
ance with  them  is  no  longer  subject  to  these  laws,  but 
on  the  contrary  commands  them,  for  by  obeying  nature 
we  command  it.^    Such  an  one  is  free  because  his  will 

{Manual  of  Conduct.)  '*  All  the  laws  of  our  nature,  when  respected 
and  obeyed,  work  in  favour  of  us  ;  they  are  intended  .  »  •  .  to- 
promote  growth  and  development,  to  give  strength,  compact- 
ness, elastic  force,  health,  perpetuity, — such  perpetvity  a& 
may  belong  to  a  physical  system  like  ours." — (Rev.  T.  Bikn£Y.) 
"  Every  law  of  our  nature  is  of  value,  and  has  an  important 
place  in  the  great  purpose  of  promoting  theinterests  of  society.'*' 
— (A.  Barnes.) 

^  *'  It  is  the  regularity  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  leads  u» 
to  put  confidence  in  them  and  enables  us  to  use  them.  With- 
out such  order  and  uniformity  man  would  have  no  motive  to 
industry,  no  incentive  to  activity." — (Dr.  McCosh.)  "  It  is 
manifest  that  to  an  intelligent  being  whose  welfare  is  committed 
to  himself  and  who  provides  for  that  welfare  by  calculating  upon 
the  known  order  of  nature,  the  liability  to  contingency  whether 
in  the  external  or  internal  system  must  be  a  pure  ciurse  by 
deranging  every  provision  and  thwarting  every  purpose." — 
(Isaac  Taylor.) 

*  *'  All  the  happiness  of  man  is  derived  from  discovering^ 
applying  or  obejdng  the  laws  of  his  Creator ; "  and  ^^  All  his* 
misery  is  the  result  of  ignorance  or  disobedience.** — (President 
Wayland.)  "  Man  only  struggles  successfully  with  the  piiysicaL 
forces  by  recognising  the  laws  of  their  action  and  by  acoommo* 
dating  his  individual  forces  to  physical  law ;  it  is  victory  by 
obedience.** — (Dr.  Maudsley.)  "  The  empire  of  man  over  the 
brute  force  of  the  lower  animals  is  proportioned  not  to  his 
physical  strength  but  to  the  knowledge  he  possesses  of  their 
respective  constitutions.** — (Dugald  Stewart.)  "  Man  can  con- 
struct exquisite  machines,  can  call  in  vast  powers^  can  form 
extensive  combinations  in  order  to  bring  about  results  which  he 
has  in  view ;  but  in  all  this  he  is  only  taking  advantage  of  the 
laws  of  nature  which  already  exist.** — (Dr.  Wheweul.) 

■  "  Natura  non  nisi   parendo    vincitur." — (Bacon.)     "  Non 
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and  desires  are  at  one  with  the  laws  of  nature^ — he 
knows  the  truth  and  the  truth  makes  him  free.^  If  it 
were  possible  for  one  to  live  in  complete  harmony  with 
nature,  to  obey  all  its  laws  as  they  affect  him  within 
and  without,  such  an  one  would  be  perfect.^ 

Our  nature  was  first  brought  into  antagonism  to  law 
by  sin  ;  discord  was  thus  introduced  into  the  world,  and  a 
violated  law  fails  not  to  vindicate  itself.*  Before  the  fall 

stademos  ut  natura  nobis  sed  contra  ut  nos  naturae  pareamus." 
— (Spinoza.) 

^  The  free  man  is  he  who  is  loyal  to  the  laws  of  this  universe. 
....  The  first  symptom  of  such  a  man  is  not  that  he  resists 
and  rebels,  but  that  he  obeys.'* — (T.  Carlyle.)  "  Nur  das 
Gesetz  Icann  uns  die  Freiheit  geben." — (Goethe.)  "  Let  your 
will  go  whither  necessity  would  drive,  and  you  will  always  pre- 
serve your  liberty." — (Locke.)  It  was  a  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
stoics  that  "  nothing  happens  contrary  to  the  will  of  a  wise  man." 

*  "  To  have  a  knowledge  of  truth  is  to  perceive  things  such  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  and  to  form  ideas  concerning  them  con- 
formable to  their  nature." — (Burlamaqui.) 

^  "  Life  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  inner  actions  corre- 
sponding with  outer  actions,  and  the  degree  of  life  varies  as  the 
degree  of  correspondence.  .  .  .  Taking  an  extreme  case,  it  is 
clear  that  did  the  actions  of  an  organism  accurately  respond  to 
all  the  coexistences  and  sequences  of  all  things  whatever  in  its 
environment  its  Ufe  would  be  eternal." — (H.  Spencer.)  **Were 
the  physical  conditions  of  man  always  perfect,  the  duration  of 
life  would  always  be  extended  to  the  utmost  limit  compatible 
with  the  organisation  of  the  body." — (Dr.  S.  Smith.)  "We 
could  free  ourselves  from  an  infinity  of  maladies  of  body  as 
well  as  of  mind,  and,  perhaps,  also  even  from  the  debility  of  age, 
if  we  had  sufficiently  ample  knowledge  of  their  causes  and  of  all 
the  remedies  provided  for  us  by  nature." — (Descartes.)  "  In  a 
community,  as  in  an  individual,  the  expectation  of  life  ...  in- 
creases in  proportion  as  the  artificial  condition  or  laws  under 
which  it  is  living  agrees  with  the  natural  tendency." — (Dr. 
Draper.) 

*  *'  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  transgression  of,  any 
law  of  God,  given  as  a  rule  to  the  reasonable  creature." — 
(Westminster  Catechism,)  "The  righteousness  wherein  man  was 
created  was  the  conformity  of  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  his 
soul  to  the  moral  law." — (T.  Boston.)  "  Sin  is  a  want  of  confor- 
mity to  the  will  of  God,  and  were  a  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God 
at  sdl  times  the  overruling  principle  of  the  heart  and  conduct 
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man's  nature  was  in  unison  with  the  Divine  will,  and 
hence  in  harmony  with  all  law,  physical  and  moral.^ 
Natural  law  is  nothing  else  than  the  will  of  God,  who 
is  both  its  author  and  governor,  and  who  attends  every 
infringement  of  it  with  punishment^  All  pain,  suffering, 

there  would  be  no  sin." — (Dr.  Chalmers.)  •*  Had  man  never 
fallen  he  would  have  enjoyed  eternal  truth  and  happiness." — 
(Pascal.) 

^  "  In  search  of  what  is  man's  normal  sense  of  duty,  and  how 
he  is  to  do  it,  we  would  take  our  company  to  that  garden  planted 
eastward  in  Eden,  where  were  all  manner  of  fruits  pleasant  to 
the  eye  and  good  for  food ;  that  garden  which  everyone  believes 
in— we  don't  mean  geographically  or  geologically  merely,  but 
really —as  a  fact  in  the  histoiy  of  the  race, — and  relics  of  which, 
its  sound,  its  fragrance  and  beauty,  he  meets  still  everywhere 
within  him  and  around  him,  *  like  the  remembrance  of  things  to 
come  ;*  we  would  there  find  the  law,  the  primal  condition  under 
which  the  species  was  placed  by  its  Maker,— how  the  Infinite 
and  the  finite,  God  and  his  children,  giving  and  receiving  faith 
and  works,  met  together  and  kept  in  tune, — how,  and  hy  whom, 
man  was  made  upright  in  mind  as  well  as  body ;  and  what  was 
the  first  of  the  many  inventions  he  found  out  ?'*  —  (Dr.  John 
Brown.)  *'  Man  is  in  ruins,  but  the  ruins  are  mighty  grand,  and 
tell  us  what  he  was,  as  broken  arches  and  columns  tell  us  what 
once  Thebes  was.*'— (A.  Barnes.)  *'  Even  amid  all  the  ruins  ot 
our  fallen  nature  there  are  remembrances  of  its  original  glory.'* 
— (Rev.  A.  Alison  )  •*  It  is  from  considering  the  relations  which 
the  several  appetites  and  passions  in  the  inward  frame  have  to 
each  other,  and,  above  all,  the  supremacy  of  reflection  or  con- 
science, that  we  get  the  idea  of  the  system  or  constitution  oi 
human  nature.  And  from  the  idea  itself  it  will  as  fully  appear 
that  this,  our  nature,  ».^.,  constitution,  is  adapted  to  virtue  as 
from  the  idea  of  a  watch  it  appears  that  its  nature,  %,e,y  constitu- 
tion, or  system,  is  adapted  to  measure  time."— (Bishop  Butler.) 
"  That  the  ancient  moralists  had  some  inward  feeling  or  other 
which  they  chose  to  express  in  this  manner,  that  man  is  bom  to 
virtue,  that  it  consists  in  following  nature,  and  that  vice  is  more 
contrary  to  this  nature  than  tortures,  or  death,  their  worlK  in  our 
hands  are  instances." — (Ditto.) 

«  »'  Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her 
seat  is  the  bosom  of  God ;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world ; 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as 
feeling  her  care,  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power'; 
both  angels  and  men  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever 
though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform 
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distress,  all  the  evils  that  afflict  humanity  result  from 
the  infringement  of  natural  laws,  and  the  more  our 
nature  is  brought  into  conformity  with  these  the  greater 
its  freedom  from  the  former.^ 

Man  finds  himself  by  nature  in  a  world  where  he  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  foes,  that  constantly  disturb 
his  peace,  and  even  threaten  his  destruction.^    He  can 

consent  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy/* — 
(Dr.  Hooker.)  "  Est  enim  lex  nihil  aliud  nisi  recta  et  a  numine 
deorum  acta  ratio  imperans  honesta  prohibens  contraria." — 
(Cicero.)  "  I  follow  the  law  of  God  when  I  follow  the  laws  of 
human  nature,  which  without  any  human  testimony  we  know 
must  proceed  from  God."—  (Horne  Tooke.)  "  The  unvarying 
tendency  of  my  mind  is  to  regard  the  whole  laws  of  the  anima^ 
economy  and  of  the  universe  as  the  direct  dictates  of  the  Deity, 
and  in  urging  compliance  with  them  it  is  with  the  earnestness 
and  reverence  due  to  a  divine  command  that  I  do  it/' — (Dr.  A. 
Combe.)  "  For  every  false  word  or  unrighteous  deed^for  cruelty 
and  oppression,  for  lust  or  envy,  the  price  has  to  be  paid  at  last ; 
not  always  by  the  chief  offenders,  but  paid  by  someone.  Justice 
and  truth  alone  endure  and  live.  Injustice  and  falsehood  may 
be  long  lived,  but  doomsday  comes  at  last  to  them  in  French 
revolutions  and  other  terrible  ways." — (J.  A.  Froude.) 
^  1  «  \ye  must  wherever  we  suppose  a  law  suppose  also  some 
reward  or  punishment  annexed  to  that  law.  It  would  be  in  vain 
for  an  intelligent  being  to  set  a  rule  to  the  actions,  if  he  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  reward  compliance  with  and  punish  deviation 
from  his  rule  by  some  good  and  evil  that  is  not  the  natural  pro- 
duce and  consequence  of  the  action  itself  .  .  .  This,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  is  the  true  nature  of  all  law  properly  so  called." — (John 
Locke.)  "  Misery  is  always  the  result  of  a  violation  of  some  of 
the  laws  which  the  Creator  has  established." — (President  Way- 
land.)  "  Not  chance,  but  I  am  to  blame  for  my  sufferings.*^ — 
(Richter.)  **  Whoever  quarrels  with  nature,  whether  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  is  certain  to  get  the  worst  of  it."— (J.  R.  Lowell.) 
•*  Those  who  take  honours  in  nature's  university,  who  learn  the 
laws  which  govern  men  and  things  and  obey  them  are  the  really 
great  and  successful  men  in  this  world." — (Prof.  Huxley.) 

*  *'  As  soon  as  man  has  a  consciousness  of  his  being  he  finds 
himself  in  a  world  strange  and  hostile,  whose  laws  and  phenomena 
seem  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  existence.  .  .  .  He  defends 
himself,  he  lives,  he  breathes — though  it  be  but  two  minutes  in 
succession— only  on  condition  of  foreseeing,  that  is  on  condition 
of  having  knowu  these  laws  and  these  phenomena,  which  would 
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only  successfully  contend -with  them  by  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  they  act,  or  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  availing  himself 
of  them  to  the  utmost.^  In  this  way,  from  being  foes, 
they  become  friends  and  allies,  ranging  themselves  on 
his  side,  and  aiding  him  with  all  their  forces  ;  for  he  who 
obeys  the  laws  of  nature  is  strong  with  the  strength  of 
nature.^  In  proportion  as  nian's  knowledge  of  nature  is 
extended  is  his  power  over  it  increased,  and  as  his  being 
is  brought  into  harmony  with  its  laws  are  his  perfection 
and  happiness  promoted.®    The  man  who  understands 

destroy  his  firail  existence  if  he  learned  not  little  by  little  to  ob- 
serve them,  to  measure  their  influence,  and  to  calculate  upon 
their  recurrence." — (V.  Cousin.)  **  Life  is  surrounded  by  forces 
that  are  always  teuding  to  destroy  it,  and  with  which  it  may  be 
represented  as  in  a  constant  warf£u:e ;  so  long  as  it  contends 
successfully  with  them,  winning  from  them  and  constraining 
them  to  further  its  development,  it  flourishes ;  but  when  it  can 
no  longer  strive,  when  they  succeed  in  winning  from  it,  and  in- 
creasing at  its  expense,  it  begins  to  decay  and  die.'*  —  (Dr. 
Maudsley.)  "  The  chapter  of  the  life  of  the  universal  man  as  it 
is  so  far  written  is  the  picture  of  a  man  fighting  with  the  elements 
and  being  slain  by  them,  yet,  having  wisdom  to  conquer  them 
when  he  has  learned  wisdom." — (Dr.  Richardson.) 

1  *•  Man  only  struggles  successfully  with  the  physical  forces  by 
recognising  the  laws  of  their  action,  and  by  accommodating  his 
individual  forces  to  the  physical  laws." — (Dr.  Maudsley.) 
^*  Here  are  indisputable  facts :  that  the  development  of  children 
in  mind  and  body  follow  certain  laws ;  that  unless  those  laws 
are  in  some  degree  conformed  to,  death  is  inevitable ;  that 
unless  they  are  in  a  great  degree  conformed  to,  there  must  result 
serious  physical  and  mental  defects ;  and  that  only  when  they 
are  completely  conformed  to  can  a  perfect  maturity  be  reached." 
— (Herbert  Spencer.) 

*  **  The  mind  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature,  in  an 
intimate  sympathy  with  the  course  of  events,  is  strong  with  the 
strength  of  nature,  and  is  developed  by  its  force."— (Dr.  Mauds- 
ley.) "  By  conscious  obedience  to  the  physical  law,  he  appro- 
priates, as  it  were,  the  force  thereof  in  the  increase  of  his  own 
power."— (Ditto.) 

•  "  There  is  invariably,  and  necessarily,  a  certain  conformity 
between  the  vital  functions  of  any  organism  and  the  conditions 
in  which  it  is  placed— between  the  processes  going  on  inside  of 
it  and  the  processes  going  on  outside  of  it  ...  The  degree  of 
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the  laws  of  nature  is  surrounded  by  what  is  friendly'  to 
him  ;  while  he  who  is  ignorant  of  them  finds  himself  in 
an  unknown  and  hostile  country,  encompassed  by  foes 
that  oppose  and  thwart  him  at  every  turn.^  To  the 
ignorant,  nature  is  the  most  despotic  of  rulers,  enforcing 
its  apparently  arbitrary  behests  with  the  utmost  rigour 
and  harshness  ;  while  to  the  learned,  it  is  the  most 
humble  and  submissive  of  servants,  doing  all  manner  of 
work  swiftly,  silently,  ungrudgingly. 

It  is  thus  by  obeying  the  laws  of  nature  to  which  he 
IS  subject,  by  adapting  himself  to  the  conditions  of  his 
existence,  that  man  is  improved  and  perfected  ;*  and,  in 

life  varies  as  the  degree  of  correspondence,  .  . .  the  life  of  the 
organism  will  be  short  or  long,  low  or  high,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  changes  in  the  environment  are  met  by  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  organism.'* — (H.  Spencer.)  "Life  is  a 
condition  in  which  a  correlation  exists  between  the  individual 
and  nature  around  him.  Intelligence,  like  life,  consists  in  a 
correspondence  between  mind  and  external  sequences.  The 
harmony  which  exists  between  man's  faculties  and  nature  makes 
him  a  progressive  being.  It  is  by  adapting  himself  to  the  con- 
ditions of  his  existence  that  man  is  improved  and  perfected." — 
(i4nofi.) 

*  "  The  effects  of  a  law  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which 
human  intelligence  and  human  feeling  are  influenced  by  it." — 
(H.  Spencer.)  **As  nonconformity  of  the  inner  to  the  outer 
order  is  want  of  intelligence,  conformity  of  the  inner  to  the  outer 
order  is  that  in  which  intelligence  consists." — (Ditto.)  **  External 
nature  exhibits  to  '  the  ignorant  mind  '  a  mighty  chaos  of  events, 
and  a  dread  display  of  power.  The  chain  of  causation  appears 
too  intricate  to  be  unravelled,  and  its  power  too  stupendous  to 
be  controlled."  (G.  Combe.)  **The  informed  man  in  the  world 
may  be  said  to  be  always  surrounded  by  what  is  known  and 
friendly  to  him,  while  the  ignorant  man  is  as  one  in  a  land  of 
strangers  and  enemies." — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.)  "Every  jet  of 
chaos  which  threatens  to  exterminate  us  is  convertible  by 
intellect  into  wholesome  force." — (Emerson.) 

*  **  History  presents  no  generalisation  more  certain  than  that 
each  great  step  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  things  has, 
faciUtated  men's  operations  on  things ;  while  each  more  success- 
ful operation  has,  by  its  results,  facilitated  the  discovery  of 
further  laws."— (H.  Spencer.)  *•  Probably  all  persons  will 
acknowledge  that  those  nations  by  whom  great  advances  in 
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order  to  this,  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  and  conditions 
is  necessary.^  Knowledge  has  been  said  to  be  "the 
image  of  the  thing  known  in  the  mind  of  him  who  knows 
it;"  and  our  knowledge  is  true  and  accurate  in  propor- 
tion as  the  images  or  ideas  in  the  mind  correspond  with 
the  actual  realities.^  In  education,  therefore,  our  object 
should  be  to  establish  in  the  mind  clear  and  accurate 
ideas  of  things,  and  to  connect  them  together,  so  that 
we  may  have  within  exact  representations  of  the  things 
around  us.^ 

knowledge  are  made,  and  among  whom  such  advances  are 
widely  diffused  and  well  understood,  have  the  pre-eminence  in 
civilization." — ^Dr.  Whewell.)  "  This  progress  (in  civilization) 
stiU  steadily  aavancing,  has  depended  on  the  gradual  increase 
of  man's  knowledge  of  the  world  around  him,  and  of  his  own 
nature." — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.) 

^  "  The  progress  of  mankind  depends  upon  the  success  with 
which  the  laws  of  phenomena  are  investigated,  and  on  the 
extent  to  which  a  knowledge  of  those  laws  is  diffused."  (T. 
Buckle.)  '*  The  aim  of  all  natural  knowledge  is  to  ascertain  the 
laws  which  control  and  regulate  the  phenomena  of  the  universe." 
— (Todd  and  Bowman.) 

*  «  The  manifestations  of  intelligence  are  universally  found  to 
consist  in  the  establishment  of  correspondences  between  re- 
lations in  the  organism  and  relations  in  the  environment;  and 
the  entire  development  of  intelligence  is  seen  to  be  nothing  else 
than  the  progress  of  such  correspondences  in  space,  in  time,  in 
specialty,  in  generality,  in  complexity.'* — (H.  Spencer.)  "In 
observation,  in  experiment,  in  hypothesis,  and  in  all  the  details 
of  empirical  science  we  have  reason  as  it  exists  in  the  mind, 
seeking  to  recognise  itself,  as  it  exists  in  the  world." — (J.  D. 
Morell.)  '*  Through  successive  adoptions  we  acquire  an  order 
in  our  feelings  corresponding  with  the  order  of  things." — (G.  H. 
Lewes.) 

•  "  The  education  of  the  individual  is  but  a  carrying  farther  of 
that  process  by  which  intelligence  in  general  has  been  evoked. 
It  consists  in  extending  and  making  better  the  correspondence 
of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations— that  is,  in  organising  the 
combinations  of  ideas  into  agreement  with  the  combinations  of 
phenomena." — ^(H.  Spencer.)  "  The  perfection  of  intellect,  which 
IS  the  result  of  education,  and  its  btau  ideal^  to  be  imparted  to 
individuals  in  their  respective  measures,  is  the  clear,  calm,  and 
accurate  vision  and  comprehension  of  all  things  as  far  as  the 

.finite  mind  can  embrace,  each  in  its  place  and  with  its  own 
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By  means  of  the  senses  the  mind  obtains  its  know- 
ledge of  the  external  world,  and  by  association  the  ideas 
so  obtained  are  linked  together,  and  built  up  into  com- 
plex structures.^     Hence  the  training  of  the  senses,  and 

characteristics  upon  it." — (J.  H.  Newman.)  "The  object  of 
intellectual  education  is  to  create  such  indissoluble  associations 
of  our  ideas  of  things  in  the  order  and  relation  in  which  they 
occur  in  nature ;  that  of  moral  education  is  to  unite  as  fixedly 
the  ideas  of  evil  deeds  with  those  of  pain  and  degradation,  and 
of  good  actions  with  those  of  pleasure  and  nobleness." — (Prof. 
Huxley.)  **  When  the  grand  sources  of  felicity  are  formed  into 
the  leading  and  governing  ideas,  each  in  its  due  and  relative 
strength,  education  has  then  performed  its  most  perfect  work, 
and  thus  the  individual  becomes,  to  the  greatest  degree,  the 
source  of  utility  to  others,  and  of  happiness  to  himsel£" — (J.  S. 
Mill.) 

^  "  Through  the  senses  we  get  our  knowledge,  and  by  memory 
we  recall  it.  Our  intellectual  states,  therefore,  are  either  sensa- 
tions or  recollections.  There  is  no  other.  What  we  call  ideas 
are  simply  recollections,  but  perhaps  in  that  form  which  we  call 
imagination." — (Dr.  Cunningham.)  '*  Of  the  outward  world  we 
know,  and  can  know,  absolutely  nothing  except  the  sensations 
which  we  experience  from  it.'* — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  All  we  know  of 
objects  is  the  sensations  which  they  give  us,  and  the  order  of 
the  occurrence  of  these  sensations.'* — (Ditto.)  "  The  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  originally  awakened  or  called  into  activity  solely 
by  the  impressions  of  matter  on  the  bodily  senses.** — (Dr.  N. 
Arnott.)  **  How  is  it  possible  that  the  uiculty  of  cognition 
should  be  awakened  into  exercise  otherwise  than  by  means  of 
objects  which  affect  our  senses.'* — (Kant.)  "  We  cannot  form  a 
conception  in  our  minds  but  what  takes  its  rise  from  sensible 
things.'* — (Dr.  W.  Bates.)  "The  development  of  the  senses 
....  has  been,  as  the  progress  of  science  proves,  the  foundation 
of  intellectual  advancement;  the  understanding  has  been  de- 
veloped through  the  senses,  and  has  in  turn  constructed  instru- 
ments for  extending  the  action  of  the  senses. **-^Dr.  Mauds- 
ley.)  "In  proportion  as  the  senses  are  exercised  and  gain 
strength,  and  external  impressions  are  multiplied,  and  frequently 
repeated,  there  arises  slowly  and  gradually  an  internal  picture 
of  the  external  world  on  the  material  organ  of  thought  and  con- 
ception, and  ideas  are  formed." — (Brechner.)  "  By  *  cosmo- 
logical  conception  *  I  do,  in  effect,  mean  very  much  that  general 
image  of  the  totality  of  things  which  each  one  carries  about  with 
him,  and  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  more  grandly  as  his 
}  theory  of  the  universe.* " — (Prof.  Masson.) 
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the,  thereby,  storing  the  mind  with  correct  ideas  of  things, 
and  the  associatingof  themtogether  rightly, — thus  afford- 
ing materials  for  forming  correct  judgments,  and  fur- 
nishing  sure  guides  for  action, — may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  great  business  of  education.^ 

It  is  with  the  formation  of  right  associations  of  ideas 
more  than  anything  else,  that  education  has  to  do  ;  and  it 
is  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  that  most  of  our  bad  educa- 
tion is  to  be  attributed.^    False  judgments,  erroneous 

1  "  In  psychology  his  (J.  Mill's)  fundamental  doctrine  was  the 
formation  of  all  human  character  by  circumstances  through  the 
universal  principle  of  association,  and  the  consequent  unlimited 
possibility  of  improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of 
mankind  by  education."— (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  The  relations  of  objects 
are  prime  materials  of  method  and  the  contemplation  of  re< 
lations  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  thinking  methodically.*' 
•—(Coleridge.) 

>  «  The  fundamental  law  of  association  is  that  when  two  things 
have  been  frequently  joined  together  we  never  perceive  or  think 
of  the  one  without  thinking  of  the  other.*' — (James  Mill.)  "  In 
reference  to  the  whole  science  of  education  nothing  is  of  greater 
importance  than  this  principle  of  association  which  ....  exerts 
a  most  extensive  influence,  not  In  the  remembrance  of  facts  alone, 
but  in  perpetuating  and  recalling  mental  emotions.** — (Dr.  Aber- 
CROMBiE.)  **  The  character  of  the  human  mind  consists  in  the 
.sequences  of  its  ideas,'*  and  *'the  object  of  education  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  constant  production  of  certain  sequences  rather 

than  others It  ought  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  every  right 

education  to  give  right  motives  such  power  within  us  that 
when  counteracted  by  other  motives  they  may  always  prevail.*' 
— (J AS.  Mill.)  ^*  When  the  great  purposes  of  life  are  established 
into  predominating  ideas  they  associate  themselves  strongly  with 
the  ideas  of  those  actions  which  contribute  to  their  attainment, 
and  those  associations  are  followed  by  all  the  other  associations 
which  produce  their  adoption.*' — (Ditto.)  **  Care  must  betaken 
....  to  guard  the  mind  of  the  youth^l  student  against  all  such 
associations  of  ideas  as  are  either  absurd  in  themselves,  or  may 
be  ruinous  in  their  effects,'* — (Dr.  Barrow.)  "  Even  tastes,  in 
themselves  nauseous,  become  pleasant  when  associated  with 
pleasant  feelings  or  sensations  subsequent,  as  in  smoking  tobacco 
the  taste  becoming  actually  pleasant  from  being  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  soothing  feeling  afterwards.** — (Anon^  "  The 
.wrong  connection  in  our  minds  of  ideas  in  themselves  loose,  and 
independent  of  one  another,  has  such  an  influence,  and  is  of  so 
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beliefs,  evil  conduct,  may  generally  be  traced  to  wrong 
associations  of  ideas — ideas  that  have  no  natural  connec- 
tion being  brought  together, — ideas  of  pleasure,  satisfac- 
tion, or  comfort  being  associated  with  wrong-doing,  or 
ideas  of  unpleasantness  with  the  doing  of  right.^  The 
implanting  of  right  motives  for  our  conduct  is  simply 
the  forming  of  right  associations  of  ideas.^  If  one 
thing  is  always  associated  with  another  in  the  outer 
world,  so  ought  the  ideas  of  them  to  be  in  the  mind ; 
if  frequently,  so  frequently;  if  seldom,  so  seldom. 
In  this  way  we  acquire  foresight,  and  through  fore- 
sight, control,  and  hence  power.®    Thus  every  addition 

great  force  to  set  us  awry  in  our  actions  (as  well  moral  as 
natural),  passions,  reasonings,  and  notions  themselves ;  that, 
perhaps,  there  is  not  any  one  thing  that  deserves  more  to  be 
looked  after  ....  ^yhen  this  combination  is  settled,  and 
while  it  lasts,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  reason  to  help  us  and 
relieve  us  from  the  effects  of  it." — (Locke.) 

^  Wrong  belief  arises  from  wrong  association  of  ideas,  and 
right  belief  from  right  association  of  ideas.  "  In  the  case  of 
right  belief  the  association  is  between  ideas  which,  in  the  language 
of  Locke,  *  have  a  natural  correspondence  and  connection  one 
with  another ;'  in  the  case  of  wrong  beUef,  it  is  between  ideas 
which  *  in  themselves  are  not  at  all  of  kin,  and  are  joined  only 
by  chance  or  custom." — (J  as.  Mill.)  "  How  completely  are  the 
lives  of  most  men  absorbed  jn  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  ambition 
....  This  is  an  effect  of  misguided  association  which  requires 
the  greatest  attention  in  education."— (T.  Ribot.)  "  It  is  a  com- 
mon observation  that  such  as  is  the  direction  given  to  the  desires 
and  passions  of  men,  such  is  the  character  of  the  man." — (J as. 
Mill.) 

•  "  He  (the  student)  must  necessarily  be  instructed  to  affix 
his  notions  of  honour,  and  to  rest  his  expectations  of  happiness, 
upon  their  proper  objects ;  not  upon  the  elevation  of  his  rank, 
the  possession  of  money,  or  the  ornaments  of  dress  ....  but 
upon  learning,  piety,  and  virtue." — (Dr.  Barrow.) 

•  "  Knowledge  is  power,  because  it  imparts  foresight,  and  fore- 
sight furnishes  control." — (Dr.  McCosh.)  "The  grand  aim  of 
science  he  (Comte)  states  to  be  the  discovery  of  law;  and 
through  this  discovery  the  attainment  of  foresight,  and  the 
power  of  acting  upon  nature." — (Ditto.)  •*  He  who  understands 
the  laws  of  nature  ....  has  such  a  foresight  of  the  future  and 
of  the  effects  which  will  arise  from  certain  causes  that  in  many 
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that  is  made  to  our  knowledge  is  an  addition  to  our 
power.^ 

In  place  of  seeking  to  form  in  the  mind  of  the  child  a 
correct  representation  of  the  world  in  which  it  lives, 
many  seek  to  form  in  it  a  world  of  their  own,  which  is 
often  very  different  from  the  actual  one — a  world,  it 
may  be,  of  roses  and  delights,  or  a  world  where  all  that 
is  evil  is  left  out.  Hence  the  subject  of  such  teaching, 
when  he  enters  the  actual  world,  finds  everything  strange 
and  different  from  what  he  had  expected  ;  he  speedily 
gets  confused,  and,  it  may  be,  stumbles  and  falls.^ 

A  close  and  intimate  correspondence  everywhere 
exists  between  the  human  faculties  and  external  nature, 
so  that  in  proportion  as  man  acquires  a  knowledge  of 
nature  are  his  faculties  improved  and  strengthened.' 
His  powers  are  called  forth  and  developed  through  his 

instances  he*  can  interpose  and  control  events  to  answer  his 
private  ends.  To  a  certain  extent,  he  commands  nature.'* — 
(Dr.  N.  Arnott.)  "  The  aim  of  science  is  prevision, — ^the  guid- 
ance and  regulation  of  action." — (G.  H.  Lewes.) 

^  **  Every  accession  man  makes  to  his  knowledge  enlarges  his 
power.*' — (Paxton  Hood.) 

*  "  The  only  fence  against  the  world  is  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  it,  into  which  a  young  gentleman  should  be  entered  by  degrees 
as  he  can  bear  it.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  keep  a  young  man 
from  vice  by  a  total  ignorance  of  it.  He  should  be  prepared  to 
be  shocked  by  some  and  caressed  by  others ;  warned  who  are 
Uke  to  oppose,  who  to  mislead,  who  to  undermine  him,  and  who 
to  serve  him.'* — (John  Locke.)  "  Every  attempt  to  establish  or 
lay  hold  of  good  by  leaving  evil  out  of  our  account,  by  avoiding 
it,  by  remaining  unconscious  of  it,  by  not  bringing  it  home  to 
ourselves,  must  necessarily  be  a  failure.'* — (Prof.  Ferrier.) 

^  "  There  is  a  kind  of  pre-estabUshed  harmony  between  the 
course  of  nature  and  the  succession  of  our  ideas ;  and  though 
the  powers  and  forces  by  which  the  former  is  governed  be 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  yet  our  thoughts  and  conceptions  have 
still,  we  find,  gone  on  in  the  same  strain  with  the  other  works  of 
nature." — (Hume.)  "  There  is  an  order  in  things  on  which  the 
order  in  sensations  and  thoughts  depends.'* — (G.  H.  Lewes.) 
"The  laws  of  natural  phenomena  are,"  according  to  Kant,  "in 
reality  nothing  more  than  the  laws  of  our  thoughts  imposed  upon 
nature  as  hers.*' 
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efforts  to  find  out  and  avail  himself  of  the  laws  of 
nature  ;^  and  from  the  knowledge  that  he  acquires  of 
what  is  external,  he  learns  the  laws  and  conditions 
of  his  inner  nature.^  One  cannot  develop  his  mental 
powers,  nor  comprehend  the  laws  of  his  spiritual  nature, 
by  simply  looking  within,  any  more  than  he  can  evolve 
the  laws  of  nature  out  of  his  inner  consciousness,  or  act 
upon  physical  objects  by  a  mere  effort  of  the  will.®    It 

^  "  It  is  by  adapting  himself  to  the  conditions  of  his  existence 
in  providing  himself  with  food,  shelter,  weapons  of  attack  and 
defence,  &c.,  that  man's  intellectual  powers  are  first  called  into 
active  operation.'* — (Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter.)  '*  Whilst  man  (by 
labour)  gradually  renders  himself  more  independent  of  the  influ- 
ences of  natural  forces,  his  mental  independence  grows  simul- 
taneously, he  becomes  master  of  himself,  and  learns  to  shape 
his  individual  social  life.** — (Dr.  Waitz.)  "  While  originally  ac- 
quiring his  knowledge  of  the  course  of  nature,  he  (man)  is  con- 
necting in  his  mind  ideas  in  the  order  in  which  natore  herself 
presents  them  to  him.** — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.) 

" For  the  attendant  mind 

By  this  all  harmonious  action  on  her  powers 
Becomes  herself  harmonious  :  wont  so  long 
On  outward  things  to  meditate,  the  charm 
Of  sacred  order  soon  she  seeks  at  home. 

To  find  a  kindred  order 

her  tempered  powers 

Refine  at  length,  and  every  passion  wears 

A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien.*' — (Milton.) 

'  **  That  the  mind  become  acquainted  with  itself,  it  must  go 
forth  in  busy  and  active  exercise  on  objects  which  are  separate 
from  itself. ...  It  is  the  mind  that  is  most  practised  among 
externals  which  is  most  crowded  with  materisds  for  the  philo- 
sophy of  its  internal  processes.*' — "  It  is  only  by  keeping  up  a 
busy  interchange  between  the  world  of  sense  and  the  world  of 
spirit  that  the  mysteries  of  the  latter  will  at  length  be  unravelled, 
— ^not  by  descending  empty-handed  to  the  cell  that  is  within, 
but  by  first  going  forth  on  the  peopled  region  of  life  and  obser- 
vation that  is  without.** — (Dr.  Chalmers.) 
'  ■  "  Our  knowledge  of  the  mind  is  to  be  acquired.  . . .  not  by 
looking  to  it  apart,  and  in  a  state  of  disjunction  from  all  that  is 
without,  but  by  looking  first  to  those  objects  which  are  addressed 
to  its  various  feelings  and  faculties,  and  by  which  they  may  be 
brought  into  living  play.  . . .  All  the  primary  phenomena  of 
mind  are  of  mind  as  operated  upon  by  objects  woich  are  separ- 
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is  maitily  and  chiefly  by  the  going  out  of  his  powers 
into  the  world  of  nature,  and  striving  to  know  and  com- 
prehend and  apply  what  he  finds  there,  that  man's  facul- 
ties are  developed  and  perfected.^  Truly  this  world 
may  be  regarded  as  a  school,  and  everything  in.  it  as 
designed  for  our  education  and  improvement.^ 

ate  from  itself,  and  the  direct  method  of  placing  these  phenomena 
distinctly  and  legibly  before  us  is  in  the  first  instance  by 
close  and  busy  converse  with  these  objects.** — (Dr.  Chalmers.) 
**  Non  excogitandum  neque  fingendum  sed  inveniendum  quid 
natura  faciat  aut  ferat." — (Bacon.)  "  From  whatever  source  the 
creative  power  of  gem' us  is  derived,  in  its  highest  exercise,  it  isi 
directed  by  knowledge,  acquired  by  study  and  discipline,  by 
judgment,  based  on  extended  experience.  It  is  in  vain  for 
painters  or  poets  to  endeavour  to  invent  without  materials  on 
which  the  mind  may  work,  and  from  which  inventions  must 
originate.  Nothing  can  come  put  of  nothing." — (Dr.  W.  B.  Car- 
penter.) "All  imagination  worthy  the  name  must  act  upon 
some  objective  truth,  must  achieve  for  itself,  or  through  others, 
a  realised  ideal  or  an  idealised  reality.** — (Dr.  John  Brown.) 
"  The  human  mind,  if  it  acts  upon  matter,  and  contemplates  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  works  of  God,  operates  according  to 
the  stuff,  and  is  limited  thereby ;  but  if  it  acts  upon  itself,  as  the 
spider  does,  then  it  has  no  end  ;  but  produces  cobwebs  of  learn- 
ing, admirable  indeed  for  the  fineness  of  the  thread,  but  of  no 
substance  or  profit.** — (Bacon.)  "It  is  the  man  who  takes  in 
who  can  give  out.  The  man  who  does  not  do  the  one  soon  takes 
to  spinning  his  own  fancies  out  of  his  interior,  like  a  spider,  and  he 
snares  himself  at  last,  as  well  as  his  victims.*' — (Dr.  John  Brown.) 

1  "  We  ought  to  conceive  the  study  of  nature  as  destined  to 
fiimish  the  true  rational  basis  of  the  action  of  man  upon  nature, 
because  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  phenomena,  of  which  the 
invariable  result  is  foresight,  and  it  alone  can  enable  us  in  active 
life  to  modify  them,  the  one  by  the  other,  to  our  advantage.*' — 
(M.  CoMTE.)  "  The  arts  and  civilization  have  progressed  in 
accordance  with  the  gradual  increase  of  man's  knowledge  of  the 
universe." — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.)  "  All  eras  in  a  state,  of  decline 
are  subjective ;  on  the  other  hand,  all  progressive  eras  have  an 
objective  tendency." — (Goethe.) 

■  "  Life  is  a  school ;  this  world  is  a  house  of  instruction." — (Dr. 
Dewey.)—"  The  present  world  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  a  state 
of  discipline  for  our  improvement  in  virtue  and  piety."— (Bishop 
Butler.)  "  The  world  is  the  home  which  God  has  prepared  for 
the  education  of  his  children.  The  world  that  is,  is  fashioned  as 
it  is  that  it  may  be  the  theatre  of  their  education." — (J.  Bald- 
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-  The  great  business  of  education,  then,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  perfection  of  man,  must  be  to  discover 
those  laws  to  which  his  nature  is  subject,  and  to  teach  him 
to  live  in  harmony  with  them.^  For  this  purpose  he  has 
been  endowed  with  reason  and  observation,  in  order  to 
their  discovery ;  with  the  power  of  profiting  by  teaching 
and  experience,  in  order  to  their  observance,  and  with 
desires  and  motives  to  stimulate  him  in  the  discovery 
and  observance  of  them.^ 

WIN  Brown.)  "  The  world  is  God's  cradle  and  nursery  for  a 
race  of  intelligent  beings.  He  has  made  all  his  arrangements 
with  reference  to  the  devolopment  of  our  faculties  and  the  edu- 
cation of  our  minds  and  hearts.'* — (Dr.  Cheever.)  "  All  men 
are  learners,  whatever  their  occupation,  in  the  palace,  in  the  cot- 
tage, in  the  park,  and  the  field.  .  . .  Everything  intimates  to  us 
that  we  are  at  school."—  (Paxton  Hood.)  "  It  is  only  as  a 
theatre  upon  which  moral  beings  may  develop  their  character 
and  ripen  for  heaven  that  the  whole  material  universe  is  upheld." 
— (Dr.  H.  Darling.)  "  This  whole  earth  can  be  but  a  place  ot 
tuition  till  it  become  either  a  depopulated  ruin  or  an  elysium  oi 
perfect  and  happy  beings." — (John  Foster.) 

^  "  The  object  of  the  science  of  education  is  to  render  the 
mind  the  fittest  possible  instrument  for  discovering,  applying,  or 
obeying  the  laws  under  which  God  has  placed  the  universe.  . . . 
Our  great  business  here  is  to  know  and  obey  the  laws  of  our 
Creator. . . .  The  laws  of  the  universe  must  be  discovered  ;  until 
they  are  discovered  we  shall  be  constantly  violating  them,  and 
suffering  the  penalty  without  either  possibility  of  rescue  or  hope 
of  alleviation." — (President  Wayland.)  "  Regarding  the  subject 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  best  education  would  seem  to 
be  that  which  was  directed  to  teach  man  to  understand  himself, 
and  to  understand  the  nature  which  surrounds  him,  and  of  which 
he  is  a  part  and  a  product ;  so  to  enable  him,  as  its  conscious 
minister  and  interpreter,  to  bring  himself  into  harmony  with 
nature,  in  his  thoughts  and  actions ;  and  so  to  promote  the  pro- 
gressing evolution  of  nature  through  him,  its  conscious  self." — 
(Dr.  Maudsley.)  **  Education  is  the  instruction  of  the  intellect 
in  the  laws  of  nature,  under  which  name  I  include  not  merely 
things  and  their  forces,  but  men,  and  their  ways ;  and  the  fashion- 
ing of  the  affections  and  the  will  into  an  earnest  and  loving  desire 
to  move  in  harmony  with  those  laws." — ^Professor  Huxley.) 
"  On  pent  considerer  Teducation  comme  la  mise  en  oeuvre  des 
plans  de  la  nature." — (M.  Braun.) 

'  **  His  reason  being  created  after  the  image  of  God,  he  has 
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It  is  not,  however,  at  once,  but  only  after  a  long  pro- 
cess of  trial,  that  man  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the! 
laws  to  which  he  is  subject,  or  succeed  in  bringing  his 
nature  into  conformity  with  them.^     It  is  only  amid 

to  use  it  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs 
his  creation,  and  by  making  these  laws  his  standard  of  action  to 
conquer  nature  to  his  use — himself  a  divine  instrument." — 
(Prince  Albert.)  *'  Reason  is  the  instinct  by  which  man  is 
enabled  to  maintain  the  struggle  of  life,  as  it  is  that  also  which 
is  strengthened  by  it." — (J.  D.  Morell.)  In  the  age  of  science, 
"  we  see  human  reason  in  its  more  mature  form  investigating 
nature,  piying  into  its  elements,  interpreting  its  laws  and  then 
making  all  subservient  to  the  wants  of  mankind.*' — (Ditto.) 
*•  From  the  intelligence  of  man  results  his  power  of  improve- 
ment, and  this  acting  from  generation  to  generation  is  the  cause 
of  the  comforts  now  enjoyed  by  civilized  races,  and  of  the  means 
which  they  possess  of  still  further  civilization." — (Dr.  W.  B. 
Carpenter.)  "  Men  are  at  first  stimulated  by  their  natural 
wants  to  use  their  faculties  of  mind  and  body ;  afterwards  to 
obtain  pleasure  and  to  avoid  pain,  near  or  remote,  become  the 
great  motives  of  voluntary  activity." — {Anon^  "  AH  great  dis- 
coveries, not  purely  accidental,  are  gifts  to  insight ;  and  the  true 
man  of  science  "  is  '*  he  who  can  best  ascend  into  the  thoughts 
of  God, — ^he  who  bums  before  the  throne  in  the  clearest,  purest, 
mildest  light  of  reason." — (H.  Bushnell.) 

^  '*  It  is  experience  that  informs  the  judgment,  without  which 
the  raw,  unformed  creature  knows  not  the  consequences  of  his 
own  actions,  nor  how  his  passions  will  affect  either  himself  or 
others.  Now,  every  mistake  of  judgment  and  excess  of  passion 
having  certain  evils  and  sufferings,  outward  or  inward,  and  often 
both,  accompanying  them,  serve  to  inform  him  what  his  consti- 
tution is,  whence  his  good  or  evil  arises  and  what  tenor  of 
affection  and  conduct  does  best  suit  his  state  and  economy." — 
(D.  Fordyce.)  **  That  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience 
there  can  be  no  doubt." — (Kant.)  "  All  knowledge  proceeds 
originally  from  experience.  Using  the  name  in  a  wide  sense, 
we  may  say  that  experience  comprehends  all  that  we  feel  ex- 
ternally or  internally— the  aggregate  of  the  impressions  which 
we  receive  through  the  various  apertures  of  perception,  the 
sig^egate,  consequently,  of  what  is  in  the  mind,  except  so  far  as 
some  portions  ot  knowledge  may  be  reasoned  equivalents  of 
other  portions." — (Prof  W.  S.  Jevons.)  "  All  knowledge  is  the 
reproduction  of  experiences,  the  direct  or  indirect  assimilation 
(making  like)  of  the  new  phenomena  to  phenomena  resembling, 
them^  formerly  experimented  on." — (G.  H.  Lewes.)    "The  man 
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repeated  failures,  and  along  with  much  that  is  wrong  and 
bad,  that  a  man  comes  to  know  the  right  and  to  do  the 
right.^  It  is  in  looking  back  upon  his  past  career,  when 
life,  perhaps,  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  observing  the 
many  instances  in  which  he  fell  into  error  through  igno- 
rance or  carelessness,  or  the  suffering  he  had  to  endure 
through  the  non-observance  of  natural  laws,  the  disap- 
pointments that  followed  in  consequence  of  fixing  his 
desires  upon  unworthy  objects,  that  the  observant  and 
thoughtful  man  comes  to  know  the  full  power  of  all  this  ; 
and  he  feels  that  if  he  had  to  begin  life  afresh,  with  all 
his  present  knowledge  and  experience,  yet  tender, 
pliable,  and  susceptible  as  when  he  first  set  out  on  life's 
course,  he  would  be  able  to  avoid  many  of  the  errors 
into  which  he  had  previously  fallen.^  Hence  we  may 
well  suppose  that  such  an  one,  if  permitted  to  repeat 
and  repeat  his  life,  bringing  all  the  accumulated  expe- 
rience of  the  past  to  bear  in  the  building  up  of  each 

carries  in  him  all  his  prior  experience  concreted  and  organised 
into  knowledge,  habit,  tendency,  faculty,  character."  —  (Prof. 
Masson.)  **  Not  only  the  individual  experiences  slowly  acquired 
but  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race,  organised  in 
language,  condensed  in  instruments  and  axioms,  and  in  what 
may  be  called  the  inherittd  intuitions — ^these  form  the  multiple 
unity  which  is  expressed  in  the  abstract  term  experience," — 
(G.  H.  Lewes.) 

1  <«  Providence  builds  our  improvements  upon  our  defects, 
wisdom  spiings,  if  I  may  say  so,  from  folly,  and  vice  is  made  a 
minister  of  virtue." — (D.  Fordyce.)  "  We  learn  wisdom  from 
failure  more  than  from  success ;  we  ofter  discover  what  will  do 
by  finding  out  what  will  not  do." — (Dr.  Smiles.) 

^  In  these  matters  one*s  own  experience  is  less  valuable  to 
him  than  is  commonly  supposed.  He  seldom  learns  a  lesson  of 
experience  till  it  is  too  late  to  reduce  it  to  practice.  He  cannot 
turn  to  his  own  account  the  wisdom  he  gains  from  many 
occunences  and  emergencies  because  just  such  do  not  happen 
to  one  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime.  Accordingly  we  find  " 
many  "  towards  the  close  of  life  lamenting  the  errors  into  which 
thoughtlessness  had  betrayed  them,  and  while  by  the  help  of 
their  own  experience  they  were  eloquently  warning  others,  they 
reflected  that  it  was  too  late  to  make  their  dear-bought  wisdom 
advantageous  to  themselves." — (G.  W.  Hervey.) 
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succeeding  state  of  being,  would  at  length,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  succeed  in  bringing  himself  to  a  very  high  state 
of  perfection.^ 

Is  not  this  in  a  manner,  then,  the  way  in  which  God 
has  provided  for  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  the 
human  race  ?^  He  does  not,  indeed,  give  to  a  man  the 
power  of  living  his  life  over  again  in  himself,  of  rectify- 
ing the  errors  of  his  past  life  in  a  new  and  susceptible 
state  of  existence,  but  he  has  given  him  the  power  of 
correcting  the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  his  own  life  in 
that  of  his  children.^     He  may  not,  indeed,  live  his  life 

^  *'  Of  course  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  dare  to  anticipate 
any  such  consummation  on  the  ground  of  a  mere  natural  pro- 
gress of  the  race.  I  take  the  world  with  all  God*s  supernatural 
working — that  of  his  Providence,  that  of  his  spirit ;  all  Christianity 
in  fact,  included  in  it." — (Dr.  Bushnell.) 

^  "  Daher  wiirde  ein  jeder  Mensch  unmassig  lange  Leben 
miissen,  um  zu  lemen  wie  er  von  alien  seinen  Naturanlagen 
einen  vollstandigen  Gebrauch  machen  soUe;  oder  wenn  die 
Natur  seine  Lebensfrist  nur  kurz  angesetzt  hat  (wie  es  wirklich 
geschehen  ist)  so  bedarf  sie  einer  vielleicht  unabsehlichen  Reihe 
von  Zeugungen,  deren  eine  der  andem  ihre  Aufklaning  iiberliefert 
um  endlich  ihre  Keime  in  unserer  Gattung  zu  derjenigen  Stufe  . 
der  Entwickelung  zu  treiben,  welche  ihrer  Absicht  voUstandig 
angemessen  ist." — (Kant.)  "  The  government  of  the  Deity  pro- 
ceeds gradually  and  slowly.  As  he  does  not  bring  the  individuals 
of  the  human  race  on  the  stage  of  mature  life  before  they  have 
been  duly  prepared  for  it,  by  passing  through  the  instruction  and 
discipline  of  infancy  and  childhood,  so  neither  does  he  bring  the 
species  to  that  finished  state  of  dignity  and  happiness  for  which 
it  is  intended  without  a  similar  introduction  and  education.*' 
— (Dr.  R.  Price.)  '*  The  way  to  find  out  truth  is  by  others' 
mistakings ;  for  if  I  was  to  go  to  such  a  place,  and  one  had  gone 
before  me  on  the  right  hand  and  he  was  out ;  another  had 
gone  on  the  left  hand  and  he  was  out ;  this  would  direct  me  to 
keep  the  middle  way,  that  peradventure  would  bring  me  to  the 
place  I  desired  to  go.*' — Qohn  Selden.) 

*  "  The  teaching  of  physiology  is  clearly  this,  that  a  man's 
children  are  not  merely  his  successors  and  representatives,  but 
the  man  himself.  In  them  he  continues  to  live  and  to  reap  to 
the  full  the  benefit  of  his  care  or  the  penalty  of  his  neglect." — 
(Dr.  Hutchinson.)  **  The  survivorship  of  a  worthy  man  in  his 
son  is  a  pleasure  scarce  inferior  to  the  hopes  of  the  continuance 
of  his  own  life." — (Spectator,) 
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over  again  in  himself,  but  he  may  do  so,  nay  in  a  measure, 
must  of  necessity  do  so,  whether  improved  or  deteriorated 
in  his  offspring.^  The  parent  has  the  power  of  imparting 
the  results  of  his  experience  to  his  children,  and  of  mould- 
ing and  fashioning  their  character  in  accordance  with  his 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  For  this  purpose  he  has  been 
placed  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  amplest  means.^  He  has  arrived  at 
mature  years,  his  own  character  is  formed,  his  faculties 
are  developed  and  active.  He  has  had  experience  in 
the  ways  of  the  world,  and  can  distinguish  the  right 
from  the  wrong.  His  own  education  has  doubtless  not 
been  without   its   errors  and   defects,  which   are  now 

*  Prince  Albert  **  observed  that  it  was  always  said  that 
parents  live  their  lives  over  again  in  their  children ;  which  " 
adds  her  Majesty  "is  a  very  pleasant  feeling.*' — {JIm  Queen's 
Diary.)  "  When  we  are  decaying  and  withering  away,  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  to  see  our  youth  as  it  were  renewed  and  our- 
selves flourishing  again  in  our  children.  The  son  of  Sirach 
speaking  of  the  comfort  which  a  good  father  hath  in  a  well 
educated  son  says,  *  Though  he  die  yet  he  is  as  though  he  were 
not  dead  for  he  hath  left  one  behind  him  that  is  like  himself.*  ** 
— (Archbishop  Tillotson.) 

*  "  God  has  probably  instituted  the  reproductive  order 
of  existence,  including  the  parental  and  filial  relation, 
with  a  special  design  to  mitigate  the  perils  of  free  agency. 
One  generation  is  to  be  ripe  in  knowledge  and  character 
and  the  next  is  to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  former,  in  the 
tenderest,  most  flexible,  most  dependent  state  possible,  to  be 
by  them  inducted  into  the  choices  where  their  safety  lies. 
Furthermore,  they  are  bound  to  fidelity  in  their  charge,  by  the 
fact  that  as  they  nave  given  existence  to  the  subject  of  it,  so 
they  have  also  communicated  the  poison  of  their  own  fallen 
state  to  increase  the  perils  of  existence." — (Dr.  Bushnell.) 
•*  Man  has  been  invested  subordinately  with  the  prerogative  of 
multiplying  his  own  image  in  order  that  he  might  transform  his 
offspring  into  the  likeness  of  the  Creator."  "  Education  is  only 
the  continuation  and  completion  of  procreation,  and  the  end  of 
both  is  to  assimilate  the  human  to  the  divine.''  In  this  way  "  the 
Creator  actually  admits  man  into  fellowship  with  himself  in  the 
accompHshment  of  his  highest  ends.** — (Dr.  Harris.)  "The 
institution  of  families  seems  to  be  one  of  God*s  chief  ordinances 
for  the  education  of  the  world.** — (Dr.  Buchanan.) 
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manifest  to  him  by  their  consequences.  He  cannot, 
perhaps,  in  his  own  person,  remedy  or  undo  what  has 
been  already  done,  but  he  can  see  to  it  that  his  children 
do  not  suffer  from  the  like  causes,  and  that  in  these 
respects,  at  least,  their  lives  shall  be  less  imperfect  than 
his  has  been.  On  the  other  hand,  old  age  has  not  yet 
begun  to  creep  upon  him,  so  as  to  render  him  careless 
and  negligent  His  faculties  are  not  yet  blunted  or 
obscured,  nor  is  the  strength  of  his  energies  abated. 
Custom  and  habit  have  not  acquired  such  a  power  over 
him  as  to  make  error  in  a  measure  natural  to  him — the 
wrong  assume  almost  the  appearance  of  the  right.  The 
child,  on  the  other  hand,  is  committed  to  his  care  in  its 
tenderest  and  most  susceptible  state.^  The  young  of 
no  other  creature  is  at  birth  so  feeble,  helpless,  and  un- 
provided for  by  nature,  or  remains  so  long  in  a  state  of 
dependence.^  Its  powers  and  faculties  are  capable  of 
being  moulded  and  fashioned  in  almost  any  direction, 
and  it  likewise  possesses  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  great  powers  of  acquisition  and  imitation.  A  pecu- 
liar strength  is  also  given  to  first  impressions,  and  an 
influence  which  is  unsurpassed  to  the  earliest  instructors 

*  The  responsibility  of  parents  is  increased  by  God's  intrust- 
ing their  children  to  them  when  most  susceptible  of  receiving  the 
impress  of  the  mould  into  which  they  are  cast.  He  commits 
them  to  you  when  the  character  is  most  ductile  and  the  mind 
most  docile." — (Parental  Care.) 

«  "  Were  God  to  entrust  your  children  to  you  to  be  trained 
up  for  him,  in  the  state  of  mind  which  exists  in  the  uninstructed 
at  fifteen  or  twenty,  it  might  be  a  difficult  and  all  but  impossible 
task.*' — {Parental  Care.)  "  If  we  suppose  a  person  brought  into 
the  world  with  both  these  (understanding  and  bodily  strength) 
in  maturity,  so  far  as  this  is  conceivable,  he  would  plainly  at 
first  be  as  unqualified  for  the  human  life  of  mature  age  as  an 
idiot.  He  would  be  in  a  manner  distracted  with  astonishment 
and  apprehension  and  curiosity  and  suspense;  nor  can  one 
guess  how  long  he  would  be  before  he  would  be  familiarised  to 
himself,  and  the  objects  about  him,  enough  even  to  set  himself  to 
anything.*' — (Bishop  Butler.)  "We  could  never  have  loved 
the  earth  so  well  if  we  had  had  no  childhood  in  it.*'  (George 
Eliot.) 
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of  a  child.^  Then  there  are  the  strong  ties  of  affection 
by  which  the  two,  parent  and  child,  are  bound  together. 
Where  on  earth  is  affection  stronger  than  that  of  parents 
towards  their  children  ?  Where  esteem  higher  than  that 
of  children  towards  their  parents  ?^ 

Such  high  gifts  cannot  but  imply  corresponding 
duties  and  responsibilities  ;  and  the  parent  who  does  not 
avail  himself  of  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  his  children 
to  impress  upon  them  betimes  the  true  and  the  right, 
and  to  watch  over  their  dawning  faculties  that  they  go 
not  astray;  who  does  not  strive  to  rectify  the  errors 
and  defects  of  his  own  life  in  those  of  his  offspring  is 
guilty  of  neglecting  talents  of  the  highest  value,  for 
which  he  undoubtedly  will  be  held  accountable.® 

The  man  of  experience  and  wisdom,  however,  feeling 
the  comparatively  little  success  that  attends  his  efforts 
at  self-reformation — struggling  with  enfeebled  energies 
ag^ainst  confirmed  habits — rejoices  in  his  heart  that  he 
has  at  least  the  power  of  instilling  into  the  susceptible 
minds  of  his  children  the  fruits  of  his  own  experience, 


1  "  You  (parents)  have  the  first  opportunity  of  exerting  an 
influence  over  their  infant  minds.  They  are  intrusted  to  you  at  a 
time  when  you  may  communicate  their  earliest  impressions; 
may  teach  their  earliest  lessons ;  and  before  others  can 
endeavour  to  pervert  them,  may  employ  a  thousand  efforts  to 
arm  them  agamst  all  seducers.** — {Parental  Care,) 

*  "The  natural  affection  of  parents  for  their  children  is 
unequalled  in  strength,  by  any  other  feeling  among  living  beings 
....  Corresponding  to  this  parental  care,  there  grows  up  grati- 
tude and  love  in  the  child.*' — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.)  "  However  little 
parents  may  know,  their  infant  children  esteem  them  oracles  and 
models  of  wisdom." — (Parental  Care.)  "  Each  father  is  thus  a 
prophet  and  priest  unto  his  child,  and  the  law  constitutes  him  a 
king.  So  that  he  mystically  represents  to  his  family  the  three- 
fold relation  of  Christ  to  his  people,  of  prophet,  priest  and  king.' 
— (Edward  Irving.) 

■  "  God's  gifts  are  not  gratuities,  but  trusts,  they  are  benefits 
not  merely  to  be  consumed,  but  to  be  employed.'* — (Anon,) 
'*  Power  to  its  last  particle  is  responsibility.** — (John  Foster.) 
*•  Every  bond  of  your  life  is  a  debt ;  the  right  hes  in  the  pay- 
ment of  that  debt ;  it  can  be  nowhere  else.*' — (George  Eliot.) 
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where  they  will  not  have  confirmed  habits  to  contend 
with,  and  where  the  energies  are  fresh  and  vigorous  to 
receive  and  act  upon  them.^ 

Unfortunately  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  idea 
that  many  parents  entertain  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion.^   They  regard  their  children  rather  as  toys  to  be 

*  **  I  know  not "  says  Plato  "  anything  about  which  a  man  of 
sense  ought  to  feel  more  anxious  than  how  his  son  may  become 
the  very  best  of  men.'*  **  The  most  abandoned  desires  his  son 
to  be  good  ....  and  if  not  dead  to  the  moral  sense  and  out  of 
his  own  senses,  .pities  his  child  who  runs  the  risk  of  being  like 
himself." — (Michelet.)  **  Surely  no  duty  is  more  necessary  and 
important  than  that  which  requires  each  succeeding  generation  to 
well  train  and  lead  forth  its  young  successor.'* — (Anon.)  "  If  we 
neglect  the  good  education  of  our  children  they  will,  in  all 
probability,  prove  bad  men,  and  these  will  neglect  their  children, 
and  so  the  foundation  of  an  endless  mischief  is  laid.'* — (Arch- 
bishop TiLLOTsoN.)  "  The  greatest  benfefit  a  man  can  confer 
upon  society  is  to  bequeath  them  an  educated  family.*' — (T, 
Scott.)  "  Let  parents  consider  what  a  sad  inheritance  they 
have  conveyed  to  their  children.  Methinks  parents  that  have  a 
due  sense  of  this  should  be  very  solicitous  by  the  best  means 
they  can  use  to  free  them  from  that  curse  by  endeavouring  to 
correct  those  perverse  dispositions,  and  cursed  inclinations 
which  they  have  transmitted  to  them." — (Archbishop  Tillot- 

SON.) 

^  **  In  these  days  it  is  the  fashion  to  relax  rules.  Homes  try 
to  dispense  with  restraint.  Each  child  from  the  first  beginning 
of  speech  is  to  express  his  own  opinion ;  each  child  from  the 
first  power  of  motion  is  to  do  his  own  will.  Entreaty  replaces 
command  and  persuasion  supersedes  authority.  .  .  •  This  is 
an  inversion  of  God's  order ;  and  God's  order  can  never  be 
changed  without  mischief  and  without  suffering." —  (Dr.  C.  J. 
Vaughan.)  "  Authority  under  some  condition  or  other  — 
authority  as  distinct  from  dominion — is  implied  in  the  existence 
of  fathers ;  its  correlative  obedience,  as  distinct  from  mere  sub- 
jection, is  implied  in  the  existence  of  sons.  .  .  .  The  obedience 
of  a  son  is  shown  in  receiving  those  influences  and  impressions 
from  a  father*s  authority,  which  must  tend  to  quicken  his  own 
activity." — (Prof.  Maurice.)  "  Not  by  decreased  but  by  an  in- 
creased sense  of  parental  responsibility  is  self-control  to  be 
made  greater  and  recklessness  to  be  checked.  And  yet  the 
policy  now  so  earnestly  and  undoubtedly  pursued  is  one  which 
will  inevitably  diminish  the  sense  of  parental  responsibility." — 
(H.  Spencer.) 
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played  with,  or  as  pets  on  which  to  lavish  their  affec- 
tions, than  as  human  beings  who  are  to  succeed  and 
represent  them  in  the  world,  and  to  the  right  training  of 
whom  they  should  bend  all  their  energies,  exert  all  their 
skill.*  They  subject  them  to  no  restraints,  their  minds 
are  bent  to  no  instruction,  the  evil  principles  of  their 
nature  are  permitted  to  develop  unchecked.  They  are 
allowed  to  have  their  own  will  in  everything,  and  their 
every  desire  is,  where  possible,  gratified.  The  evil  is 
much  more  serious  than  it  may  seem.^ 

Obedience  or  submission  to  authority  is  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  things  in  education  ;^  and  un- 

*  "  Parents,  being  wisely  ordained  by  nature  to  love  their 
children,  are  very  apt,  if  reason  watch  not  that  natural 
affection  very  warily,  to  let  it  run  into  fondness.  .  .  .  They 
being  in  their  infancies  not  capable  of  great  vices,  their  parents 
think  that  they  may  safely  enough  indulge  their  irregularities, 
and  make  themselves  sport  with  that  pretty  perverseness  which 
they  think  well  enough  becomes  their  innocent  age ; "  but 
*'  when  they  are  too  big  to  be  dandled  and  they  can  no  longer 
make  use  of  them  as  playthings,  then  they  complain  that  the 
brats  are  untoward  and  perverse,  then  they  are  offended  to  see 
them  wilful,  and  are  troubled  with  those  ill-humours  which  they 
themselves  infused  and  fomented  in  them."— (John  Locke.) 

*  "  The  most  infallible  way  to  make  your  chUd  miserable  is  to 
accustom  him  to  obtain  everything  he  desires." — (Rousseau.) 
^'  The  petulance,  self-sufHciency,  and  egotism  of  half-educated 
youth,  the  impatience  of  rebuke  and  insolent  defiance  of  all  con- 
stituted authority,  domestic,  political,  spiritual,  are  very  striking. 
The  main  cause  of  all  this  lies  i£  the  abdication  of  parental 
duties,  the  lack  of  proper  discipline  and  control." — {Anon^ 

■  "  The  first  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  moral  training,  a 
point  of  all  others  of  the  highest  importance,  and  which,  it 
successfully  attained,  renders  everything  else  comparatively  easy, 
is  obedience."  —  (Dr.  Halton.)  "  Willing  obedience  to  a 
categorical  imperative  is  the  first  great  lesson  in  our  whole 
moral  life,  and  unmurmuring  deference  to  the  will  of  a  parent  or 
teacher  is  the  natural  preparation  for  our  subsequent  unwavering 
deference  to  the  moral  law  of  God." — (J.  D.  Morell.)  "An 
education  in  submission  is  as  essential  a  preparation  for  going 
out  into  the  world,  as  an  education  in  a  sound  bodily  regimen.** 
— (Prof.  Bain.)  It  must  be  inculcated  as  a  fundamental  principle 
that  children  are  to  obey  without  reserve  the  commands  of  thoiir 
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less  the  child  is  taught,  when  young,  to  curb  its  desires, 
and  to  3neld  its  will  to  that  of  another,  it  will  be  much 
more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  it  to  submit  to  law- 
ful authority,  to  reason  and  conscience,  when  it  is  older.^ 
He  who  has  never  been  taught  to  submit  to  authority — 

parents.  On  no  other  basis  can  the  structure  of  human  virtue 
and  human  happiness  be  built  and  rise  up  to  perfection." — 
Dr.  A.  Kippis.)  "  I  rejoice  in  the  decline  of  the  old  brutal  and 
tyrannical  system  of  teaching  ....  but  the  new,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  training  up  a  race  of  men  who  will  be  incapable  of  doing 
•anything  which  is  disagreeable  to  them.'*  "  We  do  not  doubt  that 
chudren  and  young  persons  will  one  day  be  again  systematically 
disciplined  in  self-mortification ;  that  they  will  be  taught,  as  in 
antiquity,  to  control  their  appetites  and  to  brave  danger,  and  to 
submit  voluntarily  to  pain  as  simple  exercises  in  education." — 
(J.  S.  Mill.)  "  Haoits  of  discipline  once  acquired  qualify 
human  beings  to  accomplish  all  other  things  for  which  discipline 
is  needed." — (Ditto.)  *'  A  foundation  having  been  laid  in  the  habit 
of  obedience  and  the  government  of  the  temper,  the  other  parts 
of  education  will  be  carried  on  with  much  greater  faciUty  and 
success.** — (Dr.  A.  Kippis.) 

^  '*  The  longer  our  passions  and  appetites  have  their  head 
and  govern  the  stronger  they  will  grow  ;  and  he  that  was  never 
used  in  his  childhood  to  submit  them  to  the  will  of  his  parents, 
will  much  less  be  able  when  he  comes  to  be  a  man  to  make 
them  submit  to  his  own  reason  or  the  will  of  God.**-^(Dean 
Willis.)  **  A  habit  of  dutiful  submission  to  natural  parents 
prepares  a  child  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  as  a  man  he  is 
required  to  pay  to  all  superiors.  .  .  .  He  who  has  listened 
submissively  to  the  instructions  of  a  natural  father  has  become 
prepared  to  profit  by  those  of  a  spiritual  Fatherhood  and  of 
all  preceptors. ' *— (Dr.  Gibson.)  *'  If  children  by  timely  discipline 
are  made  tractable  and  obedient  to  the  advice  and  authority 
of  their  parents  and  teachers  they  are  then  fitted  to  the  hands 
of  other  lawful  rulers ;  and  the  Church  and  State  will  be  as  quiet 
as  were  the  family  and  the  school." — (Dr.  Kbnnbt.)  "  The  ex- 
ternal discipline  applied  by  schoolmasters  is  a  substitute  for 
that  inward  discipune  which  we  all  so  greatly  need  and  which 
is  absolutely  indispensible  to  culture.** — (P.  G.  Hamerton.) 
^<  The  principle  of  all  virtue  and  excellency  lies  in  a  power  of 
denying  ourselves  the  8atis£aiction  of  our  own  desires,  where 
reason  does  not  authorise  them.'* — (J.  Locke.)  The  principle 
of  duty  or  obligation  ''  grows  up  as  the  internal  correlative  to 
the  exUmtU  coercion."— (Dr,  W,  B.  Carpenter.)  "  MoraHty  or 
ethics  is  the  art  of  living,  or  rather  the  art  of.  submitting 
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who  has  never  been  trained  to  obey  another — can  be 
but  little  able  to  obey  himself,  to  yield  the  lower  to  the 
higher  principles  of  his  nature,  to  exercise  self-com* 
mand  and  self-control.^  It  is  not  by  self-will  or  self- 
assertion,  or  any  form  of  self-development — development 
from  within — that  anyone  has  ever  become  great,  but 
only  by  being  an  humble  and  submissive  learner  at  the 
feet  of  others,  and  in  the  great  school  of  the  world.* 

one's  life  to  the  authority  of  conscience." — (Vinet.)    Mora 
education  "  resolves  itself  into  training  the  will  to  act  firmly  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  conscience.'* — (J.  D.  Morell.) 
"  Legality  precedes  morality  in  every  individual,  even  as  the 
Jewish  dispensation  preceded  the  Christian." — (Coleridge.) 

*  "  The  habit  of  self-control  is,  generally  speaking,  so  far  from 
being  taught  or  encouraged  that  the  greater  part  of  parents 
seem  to  make  it  a  maxim  never  to  contradict  their  children  in 
any  desire.  .  .  .  What  a  hoard  of  guilt  and  misery  they  are 
lading  up  for  their  child  when  they  give  him  not  the  early  power 
of  self-control,  but  suffer  him  from  his  first  infancy  to  gratify 
every  unreasonable  humour  and  desire !  .  .  .  Thus  when  his 
passions  gain  strength  and  the  more  violent  inclinations  of 
sense  present  themselves,  he  is  robbed  of  all  power  of  resist- 
ance, and,  having  never  been  accustomed  to  check  the  demands  of 
appetite,  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  solicitations  of  debauchery, 
ambition,  or  avarice." — (Dr.  John  Brown.)  "  He  that  is  not 
used  to  submit  his  will  to  the  reason  of  others  when  he  is 
young,  will  scarce  hearken  to  submit  to  his  own  reason  when  he 
is  of  an  age  to  make  use  of  it" — (John  Locke.)  **  Each  of  us 
has  had  sufficient  indications  of  what  he  would  have  become  if 
he  had  had  his  own  way  in  any  considerable  degree ;  absolutely 
to  have  his  own  way  is  not  given  the  child  or  boy  or  man." — 
(Prof.  Maurice.)  "  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  or  those  that  have 
the  government  of  us  to  make  our  wills  submit  to  their  reason 
while  we  have  none  of  our  own ;  if  this  were  well  done  we 
might  be  delivered  tame  and  pliable  into  our  own  hands  when 
we  come  of  age,  and  might  without  any  difficulty  keep  up  that 
dominion  which  was  so  wisely  procured  for  us." — (Dean  Willis.) 
"  What  a  happy  state  must  they  be  in,  who  when  they  come  to 
take  upon  them  the  government  of  themselves  have  the  pleasure 
to  find  their  understandings  replenished  with  proper  knowledge, 
their  passions  tractible  and  obedient  to  reason,  and  the  whole 
state  of  their  souls  regular  and  orderly."— (Dr.  Gastrel.) 

*  "  All  that  men  and  people  have  ever  done  of  great,  has 
borne  the  character  of  obedience.     It  is  obedience— it  is  the 
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Further,  it  is  a  leading  principle  of  our  nature  that 
our  powers  are  called  forth  by  opposition,  our  faculties 
developed  by  antagonism  ;^  and  hence,  when  the  motive 

£dthfal  submission  to  a  rule  from  without  which  makes  the  dignity 
of  human  life." — (Vinet.)  "  The  man  of  genius,  as  artist,  painter, 
or  poet,  does  not  merely  work  with  his  own  internal  feelings,  but 
goes  out  and  studies  nature  and  becomes  her  humble  follower 
and  copyist.  It  is  so  also  with  those  who  depict  human  passion 
and  human  feeling.  They  do  not  draw  their  subjects  out  of  their 
inner  consciousness,  but  look  out  and  present  what  they  find 
around  them.  Thus  Shakespeare's  characters  are  not  creations  of 
his  own  fancy.  They  represent  the  people  around  him  whom  he 
had  known  and  conversed  with,  whose  characters  he  had 
fathomed,  whose  feelings  he  had  entered  into,  and  whom  there- 
fore he  could  represent  to  the  life."— (i4«o«.)  "  A  relish  for  Ibe 
higher  excellences  of  art  is  an  acquired  taste  which  no  man  ever 
possessed  without  long  culture  and  great  labour  and  at- 
tention."— (Sir  J.  Reynolds.)  "  Men  rise  to  originality  through 
imitation  —  first  translating,  then  imitating,  then  creating 
through  imitation." — (Anon,)  "  It  is  by  imitation  that  the  infant 
in  arms  acquires  all  its  powers  till  perhaps  it  may  thrill  the  senate 
with  its  eloquence  or  captivate  the  world  with  its  genius.*' — (Ditto.) 
^  "  Das  Mittel  dessen  sich  die  Natur  bedientdie  Entwickelung 
eller  ihrer  Anlagen  zu  Stande  z\i  bringen,  ist  der  Antagonism 
derselben  in  der  Gesellschaft." — (Kant.)  "  Know  ye  not,'*  says 
Prof.  Ferrier,  "  that  ye  are  what  ye  are  only  on  account  of  the 
antagonism  between  you  and  external  nature  ;  that  ye  perceive 
things  only  by  resisting  their  impression,  by  denying  them  not 
in  word  only,  but  also  in  vital  deed ;  that  your  refusal  to  be 
acted  upon  b^  them  constitutes  your  own  personality,  and  your 
very  perception  of  them."  "  In  the  mental  as  in  the  material 
world,  action  and  reaction  are  ever  in  proportion,  and  Plutarch 
well  observes  that  as  motion  would  cease  were  contention  taken 
out  of  the  physical  universe,  so  all  human  progress  would  cease 
were  contention  taken  out  of  the  moral." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 
«  Progression  produced  by  antagonism  is  a  general  law  of  the 
moral  government  of  God." — (Lord  Lindsay.)  "  Had  there 
been  no  Hume  there  would  have  been  no  Reid  and  no  Kant.'* — 
(Anon,) — "  Everything  that  we  learn  is  the  mastery  of  a  difficulty ; 
and  the  mastery  of  one  helps  us  to  the  mastery  of  others  .  . ,  The 
mastery  of  these  studies  evokes  effort,  and  cultivates  powers  of 
application  which  otherwise  might  have  lain  dormant.*' — (Dr. 
Smiles.)  "  He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves  and 
sharpens  our  skill.  Our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This  amicable 
conflict  with  difficulty  obliges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
'with  our  object,  and  compels  us  to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations. 
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powers  within  are  deprived  of  those  checks  and  restraints 
from  without  that  serve  to  regulate  and  to  strengthen 
them,  they  become  weak  and  languid,  or  act  irregularly, 
and  the  individual  becomes  dull  and  stupid,  or  impulsive 
and  passionate.^  When  those  who  have  been  over- 
indulged in  childhood  and  early  years  come  out  into  the 
world,  they  find  that  they  cannot  get  circumstances  to 
bend  to  them  as  before  ;  and  as  they  have  never  learnt 
how,  when  adverse,  they  are  to  be  met  and  overcome, 
they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  them ;  and  are 
readily  brought  to  a  standstill  by  opposition,  or  to  have 
recourse  to  unsuitable  or  unworthy  means  to  get  over 
them.^    A  man  can  never  have  the  full  power  of  his 

It  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  superficial." — (Ed.  Burke.)  "  By  the 
unceasing  antagonisms  between  human  societies,  small  and  large, 
there  has  been  a  mutual  culture  of  an  adapted  intelligence,  a 
mutual  culture  of  certain  traits  of  character  not  to  be  under- 
valued."— (H.  Spencer.) 

^  *'  An  easy  and  luxurious  existence  does  not  train  men 
to  effort  or  encounter  with  difficulty;  nor  does  it  awaken 
that  consciousness  of  power  which  is  so  necessary  for  ener- 
getic and  effective  action  in  life." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "A young 
man  who  is  educated  and  so  kept  under  close  and  continuous 
discipline  until  he  is  twenty-three  years  of  age,  will  generally 
have  a  much  more  vigorous  and  more  original  character  than 
one  who  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  devices  at  an  age  when  his 
mind  and  his  taste  are  informed.*' — (J.  Fitzjames  Stephen.) 
"  Strength  of  character,"  says  the  Rev.  F.  Robertson,  "  consists 
of  two  things — power  of  will  and  power  of  self-restraint.  It 
requires  two  things,  therefore,  for  its  existence — strong  feelings 
and  strong  command  over  them."  "  We  sometimes  think  of  the 
passionate  man  as  a  man  of  strong  will  and  of  real,  though 
ungovemed,  energy ;  but  the  word  passion  declares  to  us  most 
plainly  the  contraiy.  .  .  A  passionate  man  is  not  a  man  doing 
something,  but  suflering  something  to  be  done  on  him.  Let  no 
one,  then,  think  of  passion  as  a  sign  of  strength.  As  reasonably 
might  one  assume  that  it  was  a  proof  of  a  man  being  a  strong 
man  that  he  was  well  beaten." — (Archbishop  Trench.)  "  It  is 
always  a  mark  of  shortsightedness  and  of  weakness  to  be  im- 
patient of  results.*' — (Anon,) 

'  "  It  is  an  old  and  just  observation  that  youths  who  have  been 
brought  up  at  their  mother's  *  apron  strings  '  are  most  likely  to 
'  go  wrong  *  when  first  thrown  upon  their  own  guidance,  and  that 
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faculties  unless  he  have  them  well  under  control,  as 
there  would  be  no  force  in  steam  if  it  were  unrestrained 
and  allowed  to  blow  off  spontaneously.^  The  instances, 
we  believe,  are  extremely  rare  in  which  those  who  have 
been  over-indulged  in  childhood,  and  allowed  to  grow 
up  without  proper  control,  have  ever  afterwards  risen  to 
distinction  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  imagine  that  they 
will  generally  be  found  to  fall  far  short  even  of  the 
promise  of  their  early  years,  and  to  be  among  the 
dullest  and  most  unteachable.^    Indeed,  medical  men 

when  such  once  begin  to  go  astray  they  soonest  run  into  wild 
excesses.  The  rationale  of  this  seems  to  be  that  the  tendency  of 
such  an  education  is  usually  to  repress  instead  of  fostering  habits 
of  independence  and  sel^regulation,  and  too  frequently  to 
weaken  instead  of  strengthening  the  force  of  moral  obligation." 
— (Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter.)  It  is  said  of  such  an  one,  "  You  may 
be  sure  that  he's  been  master  of  his  own  castles  in  the  air,  and 
wont  come  down  to  hard  earth  without  wanting  to  be  master 
there  as  well.  .  .  .  He'll  keep  a  private  conscience  of  his  own,  in 
which  all  that  is  wrong  for  others  will  be  right  for  him.*'  "  In 
the  mind  which  deals  little  with  realities,  conjectures,  however 
fantastic,  are  as  valid  as  conceptions  which  seem  rational.  They 
maintain  their  ascendancy  over  the  mind  which  has  once  admit- 
ted them,  because  being,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  incapable  of 
proof,  they  are  incapable  of  refutation ;  they  never  approach 
near  enough  to  the  truths  of  experience  for  us  to  show  how 
widely  they  diverge  from  or  contradict  it.** — {Anon.) 

^  "  Almost  every  human  being  requires  more  or  less  coercion 
and  restraint  as  astringents  to  give  him  the  maximum  of  power 
which  he  is  capable  of  obtaining." — (J.  Fitzjames  Stephen.) 
"  Will  springs  from  obedience ;  to  obey  gives  the  power  to  will.** 
— (ViNET.)  **  He  that  has  not  a  mastery  over  his  inclinations, 
he  that  knows  not  how  to  resist  the  importunity  of  present 
pleasure  or  pain,  for  the  sake  of  what  reason  tells  him  is  fit  to 
be  done,  wants  the  true  principle  of  virtue  and  industry,  and  is 
in  danger  never  to  be  good  for  anything.*' — (J.  Locke.) 

■  "  Forward,  prattling  children  usually  make  but  ordinary  men.*' 
— (Rousseau.)  **  Correct  or  control  the  inclinations  of  a  child 
systematically  or  on  principle,  and  you  give  him  the  best  rational 
as  well  as  moral  training  that  is  possible ;  do  it  irregularly  or 
capriciously,  or  neglect  to  do  it,  and  you  directly  tend  to  make 
him  cunning,  deceitful,  or  stupid.*' — (Anon.)  **If  you  wish  to 
destroy  originality  and  vigour  of  character  no  way  to  do  so  is  so 
sure  as  to  put  a  high  level  of  comfort  within  the  reach  of 
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usually  assign  this  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
insanity.^ 

The  want  of  knowledge  and  judgment  in  children 
make  them  stand  in  need  of  restraint  and  direction. 
Rules  to  them  should  at  first  be  like  the  laws  of  nature, 
fixed  and  unalterable,  without  reason  assigned  and  with- 
out admitting  of  question  f  but  by  degrees,   as    the 

moderate  and  commonplace  exertion.  A  life  made  up  of  danger, 
vicissitude,  and  exposure  is  the  sort  of  life  which  produces 
originality  and  resource.'* — (J.  Fitzjames  Stephen.) 

^  "  It  hath  been  affirmed  to  me  by  the  most  competent 
witnesses,  that  there  is  nothing  which  so  much  prepares  the  way 
for  insanity  as  indulgence  of  parents  to  the  wilfulness  of  their 
children.  I  remember  to  have  been  told  by  a  physician  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  asylum  of  the  most  populous  county  in  the 
empire,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  all  the  cases  were  cases  of  persons 
who  had  been  indulged  and  spoiled  in  their  childhood." — 
(Edward  Irving.)  "A  lady  who,  with  her  husband,  had 
inspected  most  of  the  lunatic  asylums  of  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent, found  the  most  numerous  class  of  patients  was  almost 
always  composed  of  those  who  had  been  only  children,  and  whose 
wills  had  therefore  been  rarely  thwarted  or  disciplined  in  early 
life." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  It  is  my  behef,"  says  Dr.  Conolly,  speak- 
ing of  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Han  well,  "  that  two  thirds  of  the 
women  here  have  come  to  require  restraint  through  the  habitual 
indulgence  of  an  habitually  bad  temper."  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Maudsley  says,  **  I  believe  that  the  aims  of  a  true  education 
would,  if  sincerely  recognised  and  correctly  pursued,  do  more 
than  all  the  maxims  of  philosophy  have  done,  and  all  the  arts 
of  medicine  can  do  to  lessen  the  amount  of  insanity  upon  earth.'* 
**  It  is  possible,  even  when  insanity  has  begun  to  throw  its  dark 
shadow  over  the  intellect,  to  subdue  the  morbid  thoughts  and 
perverted  feelings  by  a  resolute  and  determined  effort  of  the 
will." — (Dr.  F.  Winslow.)  For  the  prevention  of  insanity  in 
those  hereditarily  predisposed  to  it,  "  I  have  no  doubt,**  says  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  "  that  much  might  be  done  by  careful  and  appro- 
priate mentsJ  culture  commenceci  in  early  life;  and  that 
irremediable  injury  often  arises  from  the  want  of  it.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  such  cases  the  tendency  is  greatly 
promoted  by  an  ill-regulated  state  of  mind,  and  that  in  many 
mstances  it  might  be  prevented  by  a  sound  mental  discipline.'* 

■  "  It  should  be  the  first  effort  of  the  mother  or  nurse  to  train 
to  instant,  unquestioning,  unreasoning  obedience.  There  should 
be  no   £adtering  with  the  matter,  no  attempt  to  explain  the 
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faculties  develop,  and  reason  begins  to  act,  explanations 
should  be  given  ;  and  later,  recommendation  and  advice 
should  take  the  place  of  command,  as  preparatory 
to  the  entire  control  being  given  up  to  themselves.^ 

grounds  upon  which  every  little  act  of  obedience  is  required ;  the 
child  should  be  made  to  obey  first,  and  all  necessary  explana- 
tion may  be,  and  should  be,  wherever  admissible,  given  after- 
wards."— (Dr.  Halton.)  "  The  law  of  laws  is  never  to  give  a 
command  which  is  not  to  be  obeyed." — (Dr.  Harris.)  Speaking 
of  his  early  years,  T.  Carlyle  says,  **  an  inflexible  element  of 
authority  surrounded  us  all.  We  felt  from  the  first  (a  useful 
thing)  that  our  own  wish  had  often  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter." 
— Dr.  Guthrie,  speaking  of  his  early  training,  says  that  his 
**  father  was  far  from  being  stem  ;  yet  a  word,  a  look,  was  law, 
not  only  to  be  obeyed,  but  that  promptly,  instantly,  without  an 
attempt  at  remonstrance  on  our  part,  or  any  reason  given  on  his. 
And  this  saved  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  us  a  great  deal 
of  pain^the  pain  of  tears,  entreaties,  and  mortified  expecta- 
tions and  unsuccessful  pleadings.  We  never  attempted  to  get 
a  disagreeable  order  cancelled  to  get  our  gwn  way,  and  so  never 
suffered  the  disappointment  of  failing.  We  would  not  even  have 
dreamt  of  attempting  anything  of  the  kind."  "  Let  every  task 
be  undertaken  as  a  thing  not  possible  to  be  evaded,  and  it  will 
soon  come  to  be  performed  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness." — 
(Dr.  Smiles.) 

^  "  As  the  mind  grows  the  tone  of  authority  in  the  teacher 
must  gradually  relax  and  justify  itself  by  an  appeal  to  the  intel- 
Ugence  and  moral  sense  of  the  pupil." — (J.  D.  Morell.)  "  From 
simply  commanding  he  should  proceed  to  explain  the  reasons  of 
his  commands ;  from  these  again  to  the  expression  of  desires, 
and  the  manifestation  of  a  generous  confidence ;  and  from  these 
to  the  frequent  option  and  discretion  of  the  child,  preparatory  to 
the  moment  of  giving  him  entirely  into  his  own  hands." — (Dr. 
Harris.)  "  With  the  advance  of  years  and  the  development  of 
the  power  of  self-control,  the  aim  should  be  rather  to  foster  its 
independence  by  relaxing  external  coercion,  so  far  as  may  prove 
safe,  than  systematically  to  restrain  the  healthy  spontaneity  of 
the  individual  within  trammels  that  tend  to  become  formal  and 
mechanical ;  the  consequence  of  such  prolonged  restraint  too 
often  being  that  when  the  individual  is  freed  from  it  he  runs 
altogether  wild  through  not  having  been  trained  in  the  habit  of 
self-discipline." — (Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter.)  "  What  is  done  first 
under  the  pressure  of  authority  and  a  wise  compulsion  is  soon 
done  from  a  perception  of  right,  and  from  the  habit  of  being 
influenced  by  it.    Thus,  as  parental  authority  is  relaxed,  we 
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Parents  would  undoubtedly  receive  much  more  honour 
and  respect  from  their  children  in  after  life,  if  they 
were  more  careful  to  train  them  when  young  in 
obedience.^ 

To  return  from  this  digression,  the  single  individual, 
or  it  may  be  a  number  of  individuals,  advancing  towards 
perfection,  by  an  ever-returning  fresh  start  in  life,  could 
not  fail  in  the  course  of  such  repeated  efforts  to  accumu- 
late much  that  was  useless  or  bad  along  with  what  was 
good  and  right,  and  which,  even  though  not  going  out 
into  action,  would  yet,  from  its  existence  in  the  mind, 
affect  it  injuriously  and  interfere  with  its  free  activity. 
In  the  constituted  order  of  things,  however,  this  defect 
does  not  exist.^  It  is  to  the  credit  of  education  that  it 
can  communicate  the  right  and  the  true  without  any 
admixture  of  the  bad  or  the  false.®  It  can  impart  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  parent  to  the  child 
free  of  the  errors  and  repeated  failures  that  attended 
their  discovery,  as  well  as  without  the  long  and  tedious 
process  by  which  they  were  first  arrived  at.* 

transfer  our  allegiance  to  the  more  general  claims  of  moral  law, 
and  acquire  a  habit  of  acting  in  accordance  with  the  precepts 
which  it  enjoins.*' — (J.  D.  Morell.) 

^  "  Where  parents  never  punish  their  children,  those  children 
will  punish  them.*' — (Dr.  Guthrie.)  "  If  a  strict  hand  be  kept 
over  children  from  the  beginning  . . .  and  if  as  they  grow  up 
to  the  use  of  reason,  the  vigour  of  government  be  gently  relaxed, 
the  father's  brow  more  smoothed  to  them,  and  the  distance  by 
degrees  abated,  his  former  restraints  will  increase  their  love, 
when  they  find  it  was  only  a  kindness  to  them  and  a  care  to  make 
them  capable  to  deserve  the  favour  of  their  parents  and  the 
esteem  of  everybody  else.'* — (John  Locke.) 

■  "  In  the  mortality  of  man,"  says  Dr.  Maudsley,  "  lies  the 
salvation  of  truth,"  and,  we  may  add,  the  great  means  of  progress. 

"  "  It  takes  the  ideas  and  thoughts  that  have  been  perfected 
by  mental  effort  in  past  time,  and  employs  them  in  leading  forth, 
in  the  most  advantageous  way,  the  reason  and  intellect  of  the 
existing  generation.*' — (Dr.  R.  J.  Mann.) 

*  "  Learning  teacheth  more  in  one  year  than  experience  in 
twenty ;  and  learning  teacheth  safely  when  experience  maketh 
more  miserable  than  wise." — (R.  Ascham.)     "Consider  those 
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By  means  of  education,  then,  we  communicate  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  one  individual  to  another, 
of  one  generation  to  another.^  If  each  individual,  each 
succeeding  generation,  had  to  work  out  its  knowledge 
from  its  own  experience,  no  advancement,  no  social  pro- 
gress would  be  possible.^  It  is  to  the  fact  that  man  has 
the  power  of  communicating  his  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience to  others,  of  imparting  his  learning  and  attain- 
ments to  those  that  come  after  him,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  civilisation, 
in  art,  in  science. 

When  the  knowledge  or  experience  of  one  individual 
is  imparted  to  another  a  new  life  is,  as  it  were,  infused 
into  it,  and  new  associations  are  formed.  Particular 
aptitudes  of  disposition  or  previous  training  may  serve 
to  render  some  men  more  successful  in  the  prosecution 
of  certain  branches  of  knowledge  than  others ;  and  some 
circumstances  may  give  a  wider  or  more  extended  expe- 
rience in  one  direction,  others  in  another.  Every  branch 
of  knowledge,  by  having  thus  passed  through  a  great 
variety  of  minds  differently  constituted  and  differently 
circumstanced,  has  been  tried  and  tested  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  been  divested  of  what  was  false  or  alien,  and  had 

who  without  learning  have  gathered  by  long  experience  a  little 
wisdom  and  some  happiness  .  . .  what  mischief  they  have  com- 
mitted, what  dangers  they  have  escaped  (and  twenty  for  one 
perish  in  the  adventure),  then  think  well  with  yourself  whether 
ye  would  that  your  son  should  come  to  wisdom  and  happiness 
by  the  way  of  such  experience  or  no." — (R.  Ascham.)  "  Ideas 
that  have  taken  years  to  perfect  may  in  this  way  be  transferred 
almost  in  an  instant  to  other  minds.'* — (Dr.  R.  J.  Mann.) 

^  "  By  means  of  education  we  insensibly  introduce  the  child 
into  the  intellectual  world  of  the  present,  put  him  on  the  van- 
tage ground  of  our  latest  civilisation,  and  enable  him  to  grasp 
the  ideas  of  the  age  without  having  the  labour  of  thinking  them 
out  consecutively  by  his  own  individual  effort." — (Anon.) 

*  "  The  origin  of  our  knowledge  is  referable  philosophically  to 
perception  and  reflection ;  but  in  point  of  fact  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  an  individual  through  his  own  perception  and  reflec- 
tion is  only  a  very  small  part  of  what  he  possesses.'*  "  Much 
is  acquired  through  the  perceptions  of  other  men." — {Anon,) 
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new  features  developed.^  Our  knowledge  is  thus  made 
up  of  the  cumulated  experience  and  labours  of  many 
individuals,  differing  in  character  and  disposition,  occu- 
pying different  standpoints,  and  regarding  it  under  diffe- 
rent circumstances.  Some  of  the  arts  and  sciences  have, 
in  this  way,  been  progressing  for  hundreds,  or,  it  may 
be,  for  thousands  of  years,  and  are  yet  far  from  perfect.^ 
But  while  knowledge  is  thus  long  in  growing — while 
it  requires  so  many  different  materials,  and  such  a 
variety  of  favouring  circumstances  in  order  to  its  deve- 
lopment, it  may  yet  be  communicated  apart  from  these 
to  others.  The  knowledge  which  demanded  the  sur- 
passing genius  and  the  life-long  labours  of  a  Newton  or 
a  Watt  to  its  discovery,  may  be  communicated  to  one 
of  ordinary  parts  in  a  short  space  of  time.^  And  not 
only  may  the  experience  or  learning  of  one  person  be 

^  "  De  Quincey  has  pointed  out  that  a  man  who  takes  up  any 
pursuit  without  knowing  what  advance  others  have  made  in  it 
works  at  a  great  disadvantage.  He  does  not  apply  his  strength 
in  the  right  direction,  he  troubles  himself  about  small  matters 
and  neglects  great,  he  falls  into  errors  that  have  long  since  been 
exploded." — (R.  H.  Quick.) 

*  "  The  assertion,  if  it  be  not  pushed  too  far,  is  true  that  mind 
as  displayed  within  the  professions  is  the  mind  not  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  of  the  corporation  or  guild." — (Isaac  Taylor.) 

"  **  While  the  original  discovery  of  a  truth  evolves  perhaps  a 
maximum  of  the  highest  quality  of  energy,  the  subsequent  learn- 
ing of  that  truth  elicits  probably  but  a  minimum  of  the  very 
lowest.*' — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  "  At  present  a  young  man,  upon 
finishing  his  studies  and  quitting  our  schools,  may  know  more  of 
the  principles  of  mathematics  than  Newton  acquired  by  pro- 
found study  or  discovered  by  the  force  of  his  genius." — (Con- 
DORCET.)  "  The  precepts  of  knowledge  once  discovered  gradu- 
ally pass  into  maxims ;  and  thus  what  the  sage's  life  was  con- 
sumed in  acquiring  become  the  acquisition  of  a  moment  to 
posterity." — (E.  L.  Bulwer.)  **  The  truths  which  it  took  several 
ages  to  pave  the  way  for,  and  the  unceasing  labour  of  a  whole 
lifetime  for  men  of  transcendant  genius  finally  to  estabhsh  and 
demonstrate,  may  now  be  communicated  in  a  single  hour's  lec- 
ture."— {Anon^  **  The  dwarf  sees  farther  than  the  giant  when 
he  has  the  giant's  shoulders  to  mount  on." — (Ditto.)  "  Man's 
utmost  effort  is  to  see  from  the  shoulders  of  the  present  a  little 
further  into  the  future." — (G.  H.  Lewes.) 
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thus  readily  imparted  to  another,  or  others,  but  the 
cumulated  experience,  or  the  results  of  the  experience 
of  many  persons,  may  in  like  manner  be  imparted,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  teaching  of  any  art  or  science,  which  is 
the  aggregate  result  of  the  experience  of  all  who  have 
in  any  manifest  degree  contributed  to  its  improvement 
or  promotion.  Further  education  not  only  communi- 
cates the  experience  of  one  or  of  many  individuals  to 
another  or  others,  free  of  the  labour  and  toil  that 
attended  its  first  acquisition  ;  free,  too,  of  the  expense 
of  repeated  trials  and  of  the  disheartening  effects  of 
repeated  failures,  as  well  as  of  the  worthless  and  the 
bad  ;  but  it  is  its  duty  to  seek  out  and  present  the  best 
experience  of  the  most  experienced,  the  highest  know- 
ledge of  the  most  learned,  the  greatest  skill  of  the  most 
skilful.  It  is  not  simply  the  experience  of  any  one 
individual,  nor  is  it  even  all  the  experience  of  the  most 
experienced,  but  it  is  the  best  experience  of  the  most 
experienced — their  experience,  namely,  in  those  points 
in  which  they  excel  all  others,  that  is  the  business  of 
education  to  select  and  to  teach  .^ 

It  is  when  the  life-long  experience  of  the  old,  of  those 
who  have  lived  and  laboured  long  in  the  world,  is  im- 
parted to  such  as  are  young,  and  just  entering  upon 
life's  course,  that  education  occupies  its  highest  place, 
and  knowledge  is  chiefly  advanced.  The  strength  and 
energies  of  the  former  are  well-nigh  exhausted,  they 
have  little  power  or  inclination  to  prosecute  their  re- 
searches farther,  or  to  turn  the  knowledge  they  may 
have  acquired  to  more  practical  account.  It  is,  then,  by 
imparting  this  knowledge  to  the  young  and  the  strong, 
to  those  whose  powers  and  energies  are  active  and 
vigorous,  and  who  are  just  entering  upon  life's  battle — 
to  those  who  have  power  within  them,  and  time  before 

*  "  Education  is  the  process  of  making  individual  men  partici- 
pators in  the  best  attainments  of  the  human  mind  in  general, 
namely,  in  that  which  is  most  rational,  true,  beautiful,  and  good.'* 
— (Dr.  Whewell.) 
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them  to  carry  out  and  extend  such  knowledge,  that 
education  does  most  service,  that  it  accomplishes  the 
greatest  results.  It  is  among  the  old  that  we  find  the 
greatest  experience,  knowledge,  and  skill ;  among  the 
young  that  we  find  the  greatest  energy,  activity,  and 
vigour;  that  we  encounter  the  fewest  prejudices,  and 
have  not  confirmed  habits  to  contend  with;  hence 
education  serves  its  highest  purpose  when  it  engrafts 
the  one  upon  the  other,  so  as  to  have  the  fruit-bearing 
qualities  of  the  former  united  to  the  youth,  strength, 
and  vigour  of  the  latter.^ 

When  the  world  is  more  enlightened  upon  this  sub- 
ject, men  will  see  it  to  be  their  duty  and  privilege  to 
communicate  their  knowledge  and  experience  to  others, 
and  the  old,  in  place  of  delighting  to  talk  about  their 
early  exploits,  will  seek  to  impart  to  the  young  some- 
thing of  the  learning  and  experience  they  have  acquired 
during  the  long  course  of  their  life;^  and  they  will 
rejoice  to  think  that  they  will  in  a  measure  live  in  the 
memory  of  some  that  are  to  live  after  them,  and  that 
they  have  had  some  part  in  forming  their  judgment, 
and  instructing  their  minds.^     Learning  and  teaching 

^  "  Old  men  thus  communicate  the  accamulated  experience 
and  thoughts  of  their  lives  to  young  ones,  and  dead  men  leave 
their  wisdom  as  a  legacy  to  children  not  yet  bom.  So  that 
young  men  are  enabled  to  start  in,  the  pursuit  of  farther  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  as  if  with  old  heads  upon  their  shoulders  and 
under  extremely  favourable  circumstances.*' — (Dr.  R.  J.  Mann.) 
**  By  the  help  of  history  a  young  man  may  in  some  measure  ac- 
quire the  experience  of  old  age.  In  reading  what  has  been  done, 
he  is  apprised  of  what  he  has  to  do,  and  the  more  he  is  informed 
of  what  IS  past,  the  better  will  he  know  how  to  conduct  himself 
in  the  future." — (Lord  Chesterfield.) 

■  "Take  the  desire  of  teaching — ^the  entirely  unselfish  and 
noble  instinct  for  telling  to  those  who  are  ignorant  the  truth  we 
know,  and  guarding  them  from  the  errors  we  see  them  in  danger 
of— there  is  no  nobler,  no  more  constant  instinct  in  honourable 
breasts." — (John  Ruskin.) 

*  "  Of  all  mtellectual  friendships  none  are  so  beautiful  as  those 
-which  subsist  between  old  and  ripe  men  and  their  younger 
brethren  in  science,  literature,  or  art.     It  is  by  these  private 
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will  then  be  much  more  nearly  allied  than  at  present, 
and  men  will  learn  in  order  that  they  may  teach,  and 
teach  in  order  that  they  may  learn  ;  and  education  will 
be  the  more  directed  to  the  teaching  of  men  how  they 
may  best  communicate  their  knowledge  toothers  than 
it  is  at  present. 

Thus,  in  the  supposed  case  of  an  individual  having 
the  power  of  living  his  life  over  and  over  again,  and  so 
at  length  arriving  at  a  state  of  perfection,  we  have  a 
representation  of  what  is  actually  going  on  in  the  world.^ 
Humanity  is  being  gradually  improved  and  made  better, 
and  knowledge  is  being  increased  through  the  constantly 
accumulating  labours  of  each  succeeding  generation,  and 
of  each  individual.^  From  this  we  learn  the  close  and 
intimate  connection  that  subsists  between  man  and  man, 

friendships,  even  more  than  by  public  performance,  that  the  tra- 
dition of  sound  thinking  and  great  doing  is  perpetuated  from  age 
to  age." — (P.  G.  Hamerton.) 

*  "Not  only  individual  men  advance  from  day  to  day  in  know- 
ledge, but  men  as  a  race  make  contmual  progress  in  proportion 
as  the  world  grows  older,  because  the  same  thing  happens  in  a 
succession  of  men,  as  in  the  different  periods  of  the  life  of  an  in- 
dividual ;  so  that  the  succession  of  men  during  a  course  of  so 
many  ages  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  same  man  always  Uving 
and  always  learning.'' — (Pascal.) 

'  "  It  is  not  in  his  physical  relations  only  that  a  man  needs  the 
help  of  his  brother,  but  equally  so  in  the  progress  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  enlightenment  of  his  mind,  the  development  of  his 
moral  principles,  the  perfection  of  his  religious  nature.  Indi- 
viduals, parties,  nations,  classes,  are  alike  insufficient  of  them- 
selves ;  their  ideas  become  partial,  their  principles  one-sided, 
their  whole  inward  life  incomplete ;  thejr  need  to  be  balanced 
by  other  ideas,  other  .principles,  other  mward  perceptions  and 
feelings ;  in  a  word,  there  is  need  of  the  combined  influence  of 
humanity  in  its  whole  soHd  mass  to  aid  on  the  progress  of  truth 
and  usher  in  the  reign  of  love." — (J.  D.  Morell.)  "  Every  man 
has  a  definite  place  in  life,  and  a  place  or  position  differing  in 
some  essential  respects  from  that  occupied  by  every  o^er." — 
{Manual  of  Conduct.)  "  Even  the  weakest  natures  exercise  some 
influence  upon  those  about  them.  The  approximation  of  feeling, 
thought,  and  habit  is  constant,  and  the  action  of  example  is 
^unceasing." — (Dr.  Smiles.) 
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as  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other,  mutually  giving 
and  receiving,  helping  and  being  helped.^  It  presents 
mankind  as  a  solid  compact  body,  pursuing,  notwith- 
standing its  apparent  diversities,  one  common  purpose, 
striving  after  one  common  end  f  and  it  points  to  a 

^  "  Hamanity  is  not  an  agglomeration  of  individaal  atoms, 
each  possessing  an  independent  life  ....  it  is  not  an  aggre- 
gation of  individuals,  each  of  whom  may,  if  he  pleased,  isolate 
himself  from  the  rest  and  say  '  I  stand  for  myseli  alone.'  It  is  a 
huge  tree,  and  we  are  all  the  branches,  along  which  flows  the 
common  sap ;  it  is  a  living  body,  of  which  we  are  all  truly  the 
members.  In  the  history  of  mankind,  the  strange  secret  of  my 
destiny  is  wrapped  up ;  and  as  I  am  involved  in  its  fall,  I  can  be 
fully  raised  again  only  in  its  restoration." — (E.  Bersier.)  "  All 
the  civilised  world  has  been  one  intellectual  nation,  and  it  is 
this  that  has  made  it  so  great  and  so  prosperous  a  nation."  AU 
the  countries  of  lettered  Europe  have  been  one  body  because 
the  same  nutriment — ^the  literature  of  the  ancient  world,  was 
conveyed  to  all  by  the  organisation  of  their  institutions  of  edu- 
cation.*'— (Dr.  Whewell.)  "  Why  is  it  that  man,  so  helpless 
as  an  individual  animal,  is  so  potent  as  a  social  animal  ?  It  is 
because  instead  of  being  limited  to  what  he  can  do  with  his 
hands  and  intelligence,  his  powers  are  magnified  by  the  instru- 
ments and  intelligence  of  millions  of  men.  The  experiences 
condensed  in  instruments  and  thoughts  lie  ready  to  his  hand  ; 
with  these  he  operates,  not  restricted  to  his  individual  powers 
....  The  passionate  patience  and  the  powerful  struggles  of 
millions  of  workers  slowly  clear  pathways  through  the  jangle 
and  he  walks  at  ease  where  his  ancestors  had  to  cut  their  way 
step  by  step.'* — (G.  H.  Lewes.)  "  Language  may  be  said  to  bind 
the  whole  human  race  of  uncounted  millions  into  one  gigantic 
rational  being,  whose  memory  reaches  to  the  beginning  of  written 
records,  and  retains  imperishably  the  important  events  that  have 
occurred ;  whose  judgment,  analysing  the  treasures  of  memory, 
has  discovered  many  of  the  sublime  unchanging  laws  of  nature, 
and  has  built  on  them  the  arts  of  life,  and  through  them  passing 
£eu:  into  futurity  sees  clearly  many  of  the  events  that  are  to  come ; 
and  whose  eyes  and  ears  and  observant  minds  at  this  moment  on 
every  comer  of  the  earth  are  watching  and  recording  new  phe- 
nomena for  the  purpose  of  still  better  comprehending  the  mag- 
nificence and  perfect  order  of  creation,  and  of  more  worthily 
conceiving  of  its  beneficent  Author." — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.) 

*  "  There  is  a  truth  which  seems  to  be  the  discovery  of  our 
age,  and  which  rightly  understood,  is,  we  are  told,  to  throw  new 
light  on  all  the  problems  of  philosophy,  historyi  and  social  order. 
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state  of  perfection  in  the  future  of  which,  at  present,  we 
can  form  little  conception.^ 

It  may,  perhaps,  seem  that  we  here  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  do  not 
sufficiently  consider  the  training  and  disciplining  of  the 
different  faculties,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
proper  business  of  education.  This  is  a  charge  that  is 
frequently  brought  against  certain  writers  on  education 
by  persons  who  do  not,  perhaps,  go  deeply  into  the 
subject  If  by  knowledge  we  mean  merely  what  is 
matter  of  intellect,  or  what  exists  consciously  in  the 
mind,  and  can  find  expression  in  words,  there  may  be 
some  groufid  for  the  charge ;  but  we  use  it  in  a  much 
wider  and  more  extended  sense  to  include  what  may  be 
matter  of  conduct  though  not  of  intellect,  what  may 
exist  in  the  mind,  though  not  consciously,  what  may 
find  expression  in  action,  though  not  in  words,*    We 

This  is  what  is  called  the  solidarity  of  man.  By  this  term  is 
meant  that  mankind  forms  one  body,  not  in  figure  of  speech 
merely,  but  as  an  actual  fact ;  that  in  his  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  nature  man  is  linked  to  his  feUows  hy  bonds  close, 
intimate,  and  strong,  which  need  to  be  clearly  recognised." — 
(£.  Bersier.)  *'  He  who  labours  only  for  his  personsd  pleasure 
may  well  be  discouraged  by  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of 
life  ....  but  whoever  has  fully  realised  the  grand  continuity 
of  intellectual  tradition  and  taken  his  own  place  in  it  between 
the  future  and  the  past,  will  work  till  he  can  work  no  more,  and 
then  gaze  hopefully  on  the  world's  great  future  like  Geo£froy 
Saint  Hilaire  when  his  blind  eyes  beheld  the  future  of  Zoology.** 
— (P.  G.  Hamerton.) 

^  "  Der  Mensch  ist  der  generischen  Moglichkeit  nach  unend- 
lich ;  als  wirkhches  Subject  ist  er  beschrankt  und  zwar  ist  die 
Natur  welche  ihm  bestimmte  Grenzen  anweist.*' — (Rosenkranz.) 
'*  Die  Menschengattung  soil  die  ganze  Naturanlage  der  Mensch- 
lichkeit  durch  ihre  eigene  Bemiihung  nach  und  nach  von  selbst 
herausbringen.    Eine  Generation  erzieht  die  Andere."—  (Kant.) 

'  ^*  It  is  well  known  that  the  words  to  know  and  knowledge  are 
ever)rwhere  in  the  Scriptures  used  to  denote  not  only  simple  in- 
telligence but  an  experimental  sense,  or  an  experiencing  of  the 
thing  known." — (A.  Barnes.)  "  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to 
assert  not  merely  that  ideas  may  exist  in  the  mind  without  any 
consciousness  of  them  «  •  •  .  but  that  an  idea,  or  a  train  of 
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include  under  it  not  only  knowing  but  doing,  not  only 
theory  but  practice,  not  only  science  but  art.  There  is 
a  practical  knowledge  as  well  as  a  theoretical,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  hand  as  well  as  of  the  head,  of  the  senses 
as  well  as  of  the  intellect,  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the 
mind,  a  knowledge  unconscious  as  well  as  a  knowledge 
conscious.  It  is  in  this  extended  sense  that  the  word 
should  properly  be  used  in  education  ;  and  that  this  is 
not  its  general  signification  is  probably  owing  to  its 
connection  with  a  now  exploded  philosophical  belief 
that  the  mind  contains  nothing  but  what  it  is  conscious 
of,  that  there  can  be  no  such  things  as  unconscious 
knowledge  or  unconscious  mental  operations  existing  or 
carried  on  in  the  mind.^ 

We  cannot  in  education  well  distinguish  between 
conscious  knowledge  and  what  in  every  way  corre- 
sponds with  it,  except  in  being  unconscious.  Such  a 
distinction  is  unphilosophical  in  itself,  and  without  any 
sufficient  basis  in  fact  There  is  a  constant  interchange 
going  on  between  the  two,  so  that  what  is  conscious 
knowledge  to-day  may  be  unconscious  knowledge  to- 
morrow, and  what  was  unconscious  yesterday  may  be 
conscious  to-day.*  The  knowledge  that  exists  con- 
associated  ideas,  may  be  quickened  into  action  and  instigate 
movements  without  themselves  being  attended  to.  But  it  is 
unquestionably  so;  a  great  part  of  the  chain  of  our  waking 
thoughts,  and  of  the  series  of  our  daily  actions  actually  never  is 
attended  to  :  at  first  consciously  acquired  these  have  now  be- 
come automatic."— (Dr.  Maudsley). 

^  **  The  psychologists  of  Germany  from  the  time  of  Leibnitz 
have  taught  that  much  of  our  mental  work  is  done  without  con- 
sciousness.*'— (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "  The  fact  of  such  latent  mental 
modifications  is  now  established  beyond  all  rational  doubt ;  and 
on  the  supposition  of  their  reality  we  are  able  to  solve  various 
psychological  phenomena  otherwise  inexplicable." — (Sir  W. 
Hamilton.)  Consciousness  "  is  no  more  sufficient  in  psycho- 
logical inquiries  than  the  naked  eye  in  optical  inquiries." — (H« 
Taine.) 

■  "Acts  consciously  designed  at  first  may  by  repetition  become 
unconscious  and  automatic,  the  faculties  of  them  being  organised 
in  the  constitution  of  the  nerve  centres,  and  they  being  then 
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sciously  in  the  mind  of  one  man  may  be  made  un- 
conscious knowledge  in  the  mind  of  another  man,  as  is 
the  case  with  much  that  forms  the  subject  of  education. 
It  exists  consciously  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  in  the 
form  of  rules  to  be  observed,  a  course  to  be  pursued, 
means  to  be  employed,  or  ends  to  be  brought  about,  but 
it  is  communicated  to  the  child  unconsciously  in  the 
form  of  right  habits,  correct  conduct,  accurate  expres- 
sion, which  are  gotten,  not  by  rules  addressed  to  the 
understanding,  but  simply  by  imitation  and  practice.^ 

performed  as  reflex  effects  of  an  external  stimulus." — (Dr. 
Maudsley.)  **  In  pianoforte  playing,  for  instance,  each  par- 
ticular touch,  each  note  the  finger  strikes,  is  originally  voluntary, 
and  must  be  produced  at  first  by  particular  intentional  and 
voluntary  nervous  action  on  the  proper  muscles.'*  When  *'  often 
repeated  they  pass  away  by  degrees,  in  their  several  complica- 
tions, into  unconsciousness,  and  are  so  far  withdrawn  from  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  never  considered  to  be  again  singly 
required ;  but  the  idea  of  realising,  in  a  general  manner,  certain 
melodies  is  quite  sufficient  for  them  to  be  produced,  in  their 
proper  time  and  connection,  as  unconsciously  as  the  motions  of 
the  lungs  follow  each  other  without  any  conscious  consideration.'* 
— (Dr.  Carus.)  **  Complex  actions,  which  were  at  first  con- 
sciously performed  by  dint  of  great  application,  become,  by 
repetition,  automatic;  ideas  which  were  at  first  consciously 
associated  ultimately  call  one  another  up  without  any  conscious- 
ness .  .  .  and  feelings  once  active  leave  behind  them  their 
unconscious  residua,  thus  affecting  the  general  tone  of  the 
character.  .  .  Even  the  instantaneous  and  acute  judgment  of  a 
much  experienced  and  well-trained  man,  which  is  sometimes  so 
rapid  as  to  look  like  an  instinct  or  intuition,  is  founded  upon  a 
previous  careful  training  in  observation  and  reflection  . . .  and 
thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  even  the  judgment  of  an  individual,  in 
his  particular  relations  of  life,  becomes  almost  automatic.'' — 
(Dr.  H.  Maudsley.)  "  We  have  unequivocal  instances  of  move- 
ments arising  without  consciousness  under  chloroform  and  in 
delirium."— rProf.  Bain.) 

^  "  It  is  tne  lesson  of  a  good  education  so  consciously  to 
exercise  it  (the  spinal  cord)  in  reference  to  its  surroundings  that 
it  shall  act  automatically  in  accordance  with  the  relations  of  the 
individual  in  his  particular  walk  of  life.*  — (Dr.  Maudsley.)  "  The 
mind  of  everyone  who  uses  language  with  propriety  and  effect 
is  imbued  with  the  principles  of  grammar,  although  he  may 
have  no  knowledge  ot  it." — (Anon^ 
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Much  of  the  early  acquirements  of  a  child  are  of  this 
unconscious  kind/ — it  acts  before  it  knows,  i.e,y  it  acts 
unconsciously ;  and  much  of  our  teaching  should  take 
this  form.  The  natural  order  of  our  knowledge  is  from 
the  unconscious  to  the  conscious,  from  the  practice  to 
the  theory,  from  doing  to  knowing.^    And  not  only  the 

^  "  The  ultimate  source  of  voluntary  motion  cannot  depend 
on  any  conscious  conception  of  its  object ;  for  voluntary  motions 
are  performed  by  the  foetus  before  any  object  can  occur  to  the 
mind  —before  any  idea  can  possibly  be  conceived  of  what  the 
voluntary  motion  effects. .  . .  The  foetus  moves  its  limbs  at  first 
not  for  the  attainment  of  any  object,  but  solely  because  it  can 
move  them."— (Dr.  J.  Mueller.)  "  The  earliest  actions  of  the 
new  bom  infant .  .  .  are  simply  reflex  to  impressions,  and  take 
place  without  will  or  even  without  consciousness.'*— (Dr. 
Maudsley.) 

'  '*  It  is  a  dominant  characteristic  of  intelligence  viewed  in  its 
successive  stages  of  evolution,  that  its  processes  which,  as 
originally  performed,  were  not  accompanied  with  a  consciousness 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  performed,  or  of  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  ends  achieved,  become  eventually  both  conscious  and 
systematic.  Not  simply  is  this  seen  on  comparing  the  actions,  pro- 
perly distinguished  as  instructive  and  rational,  but  it  is  seen  on 
comparing  the  successive  phases  of  rationality  itself.  Thus 
children  reason,  but  do  not  know  it.  Youths  know  empirically 
what  reason  is  and  when  they  are  reasoning.  Cultivated  adults 
reason  intentionally  with  a  view  to  certain  results," — (H. 
Spencer.)  "  Every  process  has  laws,  known  or  unknown, 
according  to  which  it  must  take  place.  A  consciousness  af  them 
is  so  far  from  being  necessary  to  the  process,  that  we  cannot 
discover  what  they  are  except  byanalysmg  the  results  it  has  left 
us.  Poems  must  have  been  written  before  Horace  could  have 
composed  an  art  of  poetry.  . .  Men  poured  out  burning  speeches 
and  kindled  their  own  emotions  in  the  hearer's  breast  before  an 
art  of  rhetoric  could  be  constructed.  They  tiUed  th«  ground, 
crossed  the  river  or  the  sea,  healed  their  sicknesses  ^ith 
medicinal  plants  before  agriculture,  chemistry,  navigation,  and 
medicine  had  become  sciences." — (Archbishop  Thomson.)  "  It 
is  well  known  that  art  has  in  general  preceded  science..  There 
were  bleaching,  and  dyeing,  and  tanning,  and  artificeirs  in  c<^per 
and  iron,  before  there  was  chemistry  to  explain  the  processes 
used.  Men  made  wine  before  there  was  any  theory  of  fermen- 
tation. .  .  .  There  was  music  before  there  was  a  science  of 
acoustics,  and  painting  while  3ret  there  was  no  theory  of  colours 
and  perspective." — (Dr.  McCosh.)    **  As  it  is  with  the  infant,  so 
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first  and  lowest,  but  much  also  of  the  highest  and  best 
of  our  knowledge  is  of  this  unconscious  kind  ;^  and  as  it 

it  was  with  humanity — action  preceded  consciousness." — (Dr. 
Maudsley.) 

^  "  Rules  and  systems  are  necessary  for  the  ordinarily  endowed 
mortals  whose  business  it  is  to  gather  together  and  arrange  the 
materials ;  the  genius  who  is  the  architect  has,  like  nature,  an 
unconscious  system  of    his  own." — (Dr.   Maudsley.)      "The 
sublimest  works  of  intelligence  are  quite  possible,  and  may  be 
easily  conceived  to  be  executed  without  any  consciousness  of 
them  on  the  part  of  the  apparent  and  immediate  agent." — (Prof. 
Ferrier.)    Were  men  to  be  without  consciousness,  "by  reason 
of  the  very  absence  of  consciousness,  the  floodgates  of  his  being 
would  stand  wider  than  before,  and  let  in  upon  him  stronger  and 
deeper  cturents  of  inspiration." — (Ditto.)      "  I  am  rather  of 
opinion,"  says  Goethe,  "  that  the  more  incpmmensurable  and 
the  more  incomprehensible  to  the  understanding  a  poetic  pro- 
duction is  so  much  the  better  it  is.**    "  Wilhelm  Meister  is  one 
of  the  most  incalculable  productions ;  I  myself  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  the  key  to  it." — (Ditto.)    "  Als  Schiller  zum  ersten 
Male,  Fleck,  den  Wallenstein  spielen  sah,  soil  er  gesagt  haben, 
jetzt  erst  leme  er  seinen  Helden  kennen.  .  .  .  £s  ist  deshalb 
nicht  bloss  ein  Gallicismus  der  einen  Talma  sagen  lasst  *  je  cr66 
ce  r61e.'  " — (Prof.  Erdmann.)     "  I  write  because  I  cannot  help 
it. .  .  .  Indeed,    I   prefer  that  the  principle  from  which  and 
through  which  I  work  should  be  hidden  from  me." — (Goethe.) 
**  Ich  habe  nie  iiber  das  Denken  gedacht." — (Ditto.)    "If  you 
once  think  of  how  you  are  to  do  it  you  will  never  do  anything." 
— (Mozart.)   ^"  The  truths  on  which  the  success  of  art  depend 
lurk  in  the  artist's  mind  in  an  undeveloped  state,  guiding  his 
hand,  stimulating  his  invention,  balancing  his  judgment,  but  not 
appearing  in  the  form  of  enunciated  propositions." — (Archbishop 
Thomson.)    ^*  We  can  hardly  say  that  the  development  of  poetic 
genius,  or  of  artistic  pow-er  in  the  form  of  sculpture,  painting, 
architecture,  such  as  we  see  it  among  the  early  Greeks,  and 
similar  instinctive  impulses  among  other  people,  are  volitional 
phenomena."— (J.  D.  Morell.)  "A  poet  who  must  reflect  whether 
m  a  given  case  he  shall  make  a  character  say  '  Yes,'  or  '  No,'  to 
the  devil  with  him ;  he  is  only  a  stupid  corpse.'* — (Richter.) 
"Shakespeare's  intellect,"  says  Carlyle,  "is  what  I  call  an  un- 
conscious intellect ;  there  is  more  virtue  in  it  than  he  himself  is 
aware  of.  . .  .  Shakespeare's  art  is  not  artifice ;  the  noblest  worth 
of  it  is  not  there  by  plan  or  pre- contrivance.   It  grows  up  through 
the  deeps  of  nature,  through  this  noble  sincere  soul,  who  is  a 
voice  of  nature.    The  latest  generations  of  men  will  find  new 
meanings  in  Shakespeare,  new  elucidations  of  their  own  human 
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at  first  grows  from  the  unconscious  into  the  conscious, 
its  tendency  is  again  to  pass  from  the  conscious  into  the 
unconscious.^    What  one  has  long  been  accustomed  to 

being.**  «*  In  the  feats  of  a  skilful  billiard  player. ...  No  reason- 
ing or  calculation  is  required,  or  indeed  is  permissible.  For  it 
is  notorious  that  in  this  and  like  games  of  skill  any  lengthened 
consideration,  any  hesitation,  any  anxiety,  any  active  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  higher  mental  faculties,  almost  inevitably 
causes  a  failure."  Not  only  so,  but  "  the  more  advanced  abstrac- 
tions of  science  display  it  equally  with  the  acquirements  of 
manipulatory  skill.  . .  .  For  the  act  of  making  a  generalisation  is, 
in  reality,  an  integration  of  the  various  separate  cognitions 
which  the  generalisation  includes — is  a  union  of  them  into  a 
single  cognition.  .  .  .  The  mode,  too,  in  which  this  result  is 
brought  about  is  the  same  in  these  highest  as  in  the  lowest 
cases." — (H.  Spencer.)  "  Zerah  Colbum,  the  American  calcu- 
lating boy,  on  being  interrogated  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
obtained  the  results,  constantly  declared  that  he  did  not  know 
how  the  answers  came  into  his  head." — (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "The 
mathematical  mind  may  pass  through  a  long  and  intricate 
calculation  so  rapidly  or  instantaneously  that  only  the  result 
comes  before  the  consciousness,  yet  according  to  J.  S.  Mill  the 
mind  really  passed  through  every  step  of  the  process." — (Anon^ 
An  expert  calculator,  "  casting  his  eye  rapidly  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  a  column  of  figures,  will  name  the  total  without 
any  conscious  appreciation  of  the  value  of  each  individual 
figure ;  having  acquired,  by  practice,  somewhat  of  that  immediate 
insight,  which  is  so  remarkable  a  form  of  intuition  in  certain  rare 
cases.  It  is  certain  that  a  distinct  ideational  state  must  have 
been  originally  called  up  by  the  sight  of  each  individual  figure, 
and  yet  an  impression  made  by  it  upon  the  cerebrum  which 
does  not  produce  any  conscious  recognition  of  its  numerical 
value  comes  to  be  adequate  for  the  evolution  of  the  result." — 
(Dr.  Carpenter.) 

^  "There  is  a  singular  sense  in  which  the  child  may  be 
peculiarly  said  to  be  father  of  the  man.  In  many  arts  and 
attainments  the  first  and  last  stages  of  progress,  the  infancy 
and  the  consummation  have  many  features  in  common  ;  while 
the  intermediate  stages  are  wholly  unlike  either,  and  are  farthest 
from  the  right."  "  So  it  is  in  many  matters  of  opinion.  Our 
first  and  last  coincide,  though  on  different  grounds ;  it  is  the 
middle  stage  which  is  farthest  from  the  truth.  Childhood  often 
holds  a  truth  with  its  feeble  fingers,  which  the  grasp  of  manhood 
cannot  retain,  which  it  is  the  pride  of  utmost  age  to  recover." — 
(J.  Ruskin.)    "  It  may  often  be  noticed  that  children  display  a 
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do,  he  comes  at  length  to  do  unconsciously.  Our  con* 
scious  knowledge  comprises  only  a  small  portion  of 
what  actually  exists  in  the  mind.  Beyond  the  depths 
of  consciousness  there  exist  vast  fields  of  knowledge,  of 
whose  existence  we  are  only  aware  by  the  results  which 
they  present  to  us.* 

power  of  bringing  '  common  sense '  to  bear  upon  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  which  seems  much  beyond  that  of  their  elders. . .  . 
The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be  &at  the  child  perceives  the 
application  of '  self-evident '  considerations  to  the  case  at  issue, 
without  being  embarrassed  by  a  number  of  other  considerations 
(perhaps  of  a  trivial  or  conventional  nature)  which  distract  the 
attention  and  unduly  influence  the  judgment  of  the  adult." — 
(Dr.  Carpenter.)  "  It  admits  of  no  question  whatever,  that 
sensations  and  their  respondent  movements  which  excite  con* 
sciousness  when  first  experienced,  gradually  become  completely 
organized  in  the  appropriate  nerve  centres  and  then  take  place 
without  conscioasness.*' — (Dr.  H.  Maudsley.)  *'Not  only  do 
memory  and  reason  begin  where  the  psychical  changes  cease  to 
be  automatic ;  but  where  they  have  existed  they  disappear,  when, 
by  perpetual  repetition,  the  psychical  changes  become  automatic." 
— (H.  Spencer.)  ''The  possibility  of  all  education  is  based 
upon  the  existence  of  this  power,  which  the  nervous  system 
possesses,  of  organising  conscious  actions  into  more  or  less 
unconscious  or  reflex  operations.*' — (Dr.  Huxley.)  *•  When  it 
becomes  clear  to  us  that  everything  we  denominate  knowledge 
in  the  conscious  soul  is  only  a  following  up  or  searching  after 
laws  and  relations  which  are  continually  working  themselves  out 
unconsciously  in  the  various  existing  reaUties  in  and  around  us 
. .  .  then  the  ideal  universe  rises  before  us  as  a  proper  circle, 
developing  itself  out  of  unconsciousness  into  consciousness,  from 
whence  it  again  descends  to  find  its  best  satisfaction  in  the 
fullest  comprehension  of  unconsciousness,  to  which  it  can 
arrive.'* — (Dr.  Carus.)  '*  Generally  speaking,  I  find  that  when 
we  first  look  at  a  subject,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the 
greatest  truths  about  it ;  as  we  look  longer  our  vanity  and  false 
reasoning  and  half-knowledge  lead  us  into  various  wrong 
opinions ;  but  as  we  look  longer  still  we  gradually  return  to  our 
first  impressions,  only  with  a  &11  understanding  of  their  mystical 
and  innermost  reasons.** — (J.  Ruskin.) 

^  **  The  sphere  of  our  conscious  modifications  is  only  a  small 
circle  in  the  centre  of  a  far  wider  sphere  of  action  and  passion, 
of  which  we  are  only  conscious  through  its  effects. — (Sir  W. 
Hamilton.)  '*  Outside  a  little  luminous  circle  lies  a  large  ring 
of  twilight,  and  beyond  this  an  indefinite  night :  but  the  events 
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Every  conscious  act  of  any  of  the  faculties  leaves  a 
trace  in  the  mind,  which  remains,  and  recurs  when  the 
action  is  repeated,^  serving  more  or  less  to  guide  and 
direct  it ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  improved,  modified, 
or  changed  by  each  repeated  action,  till  it  may  be  at 
length  perfected, — every  better  and  more  perfect  action 
producing  a  clearer  and  more  perfect  idea,  and  every 
clearer  and  more  perfect  idea  producing  a  better  and 
more  perfect  action.*  We  thus  believe  that  every  action, 
every  expression  of  the  individual,  has  its  idea  in  the 
mind  by  which  it  is  directed  and  controlled,  but  of 


of  this  twilight  and  this  night  are  as  real  as  those  within  the 
luminous  circle."— *(H.  Taine.)  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  maintaiii 
that  what  we  are  conscious  of  is  constructed  out  of  what  we  are 
not  conscious  of,  that  our  whole  knowledge  is  in  fact  made  up 
<if  the  unknown  and  incognisable.*' — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  "The 
brain  not  only  receives  impressions  unconsciously,  registers 
impressions  without  the  co-operation  of  consciousness,  elaborates 
material  unconsciously,  calls  latent  residua  again  into  activity 
without  consciousness,  but  it  responds  also  as  an  organ  of 
organic  life  to  the  internal  stimuli  which  it  receives  uncon- 
sciously from  other  organs  of  the  body.'* — (Dr.  Maudsley.) 

I  "  Every  impression  made  upon  us,  if  sufficient  to  awaken 
consciousness  at  the  time,  has  a  certain  persistence;  it  can 
persist  after  the  original  ceases  to  work,  and  it  can  be  restored 
afterwards  as  an  idea  or  remembered  impression." — (Prof.  Bain.) 
"  Ideational  changes  may  take  place  in  the  cerebrum  of  which 
we  may  be  at  the  time  unconscious,  through  a  want  of  receptivity 
on  the  part  of  the  sensorium,  just  as  it  is  unconscious  during 
sleep  of  the  impressions  made  by  visual  images  on  the  retina, 
but  the  results  of  such  changes  may  afterwards  present  them- 
selves to  the  consciousness  as  ideas  elaborated  by  an  automatic 
process  of  which  we  have  no  cognisance.'* — (Dr.  Carpenter.) 

*  "  Every  mental  act  which  we  perform  leaves  behind  it  in 
the  entire  construction  of  the  man  both  physical  and  mental  a 
tendency  or  disposition  to  recur.  "Every  time  that  this  re- 
currence takes  place  the  tendency  in  (question  becomes  stronger 
and  the  links  of  association  more  widely  extended.  .  .  .  The 
tendency  to  recur  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
former  repetitions  ....  a  law  which  equally  holds  good  in  the 
sphere  of  our  intellectual  and  of  our  active  powers." — (J.  D* 
MoRBLL.)  "  Every  single  effort  of  mind  is  a  creation  which 
can  never  go  back  again  into  nonentity.    It  may  slumber  in  th« 
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whose  existence  he  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  uncon- 
scious.^ Nay,  it  will  not  unfrequently  be  found  that  an 
unconscious  idea  may  prevail  over  a  conscious  one,  and 
that  a  person  consciously  attempting  to  perform  a  cer- 
tain action,  or  to  do  it  in  a  particular  way,  may  find  him- 
self constrained  by  principles  of  whose  existence  he  is 
not  conscious  to  act  differently.*  That  is  to  say,  the 
unconscious  ideas  in  the  mind  arising  from  a  different 
course  of  conduct  are  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  a 
conscious  voluntary  effort  that  may  be  put  forth  in 
opposition  to  them.  Thus  it  is  that  habits  which  have 
been  long  established  may  be  able,  at  least  for  a  time, 
to  withstand  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  will  to 
overcome  them.® 

depths  of  forgetfulness,  as  light  and  heat  slumber  in  the  coal- 
seams,  but  there  it  is,  ready  at  the  bidding  of  some  appropriate 
stimulus  to  come  again  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  Hght  of 
consciousness." — (J.  D.  Morell.)  "  How  fraught  with  interest, 
of  the  most  subhme  and  exalted  character,  to  the  metaphysical 
philosopher,  physician  and  theologian,  is  the  theory  of  the  inde- 
structible  character   of    all   mental   impressions." — (Dr.   F. 

WiNSLOW.) 

^  "  No  organic  activity  is  possible  without  the  co-operation  of 
thought." — (J.  H.  FicHTE.)  "  It  is  certain  that  in  order  to 
execute  consciously  a  voluntary  act  we  must  have  in  the  mind 
a  conception  of  the  aim  or  purpose  of  the  act."  —  (Dr. 
Maudsley.) 

^  '*  Without  any  voUtion,  and  even  in  direct  defiance  of 
volitional  effort,  an  idea  which  has  become  active  may  pass  out- 
wards and  produce  movements  or  some  other  effect  upon  the 
body.  .  .  .  Every  one's  experience  will  recall  to  him  occasions 
on  which  an  idea  excited  in  his  mind  could  not  be  dismissed 
therefrom  by  the  will,  and  perhaps  would  not  let  him  rest  until 
he  had  realised  it  in  action,  even  though  such  realisation 
appeared  to  his  judgment  unadvisable." — (Dr.  Maudsley.) 

•  "  Actions  v^nich  become  perfectly  habitual  are  constantly 
performed  under  the  guidance  of  mental  impressions  without 
our  knowing  it." — (J.  D.  Morell.)  "  I  know  from  experience 
that  habit  can  in  direct  opposition  to  every  conviction  of  the 
mind,  and  but  Uttle  aided  by  the  elements  of  temptation, 
induce  a  repetition  of  the  most  unworthy  actions." —  Qohn 
Foster.)  "  The  good  that  I  would  I  do  not,  but  the  evil  that 
I  would  not,  that  I  do.*'— (St.  Paul.) 
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We  thus  have  ideas  in  the  mind,  not  only  of  all  we 
kn9w,  but  of  all  we  can  do,  of  all  we  can  express. 
Without  an  idea  of  what  we  want  to  express  or  to  do, 
we  cannot  express  or  do  aright ;  and  the  more  clear  or  ac- 
curate our  ideas,  the  better  our  expressions  and  actions.^ 
Thus  our  right  acting  depends  upon  our  right  knowing, 
and  in  order  to  act  right  we  must  know  right.  Where 
ignorance  reigns  in  the  mind  there  is  confusion  in  the 
heart  and  life.*  Hence  it  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  think  truly,  as  well  as  to  speak  and  act 
truly.® 

^  It  seems  to  be  established  by  a  simple  induction  that 
muscular  actions  follow  ideas  as  invariable,  antecedent  and  con- 
sequ^t,  in  other  words  as  cause  and  effect ;  that  whenever  we 
haveT)btained  a  command  over  the  ideas  we  have  also  obtained 
a  command  over  the  motions ;  and  that  we  cannot  perform 
associate  contractions  of  several  muscles  till  we  have  estab- 
lished by  repetition  the  ready  association  of  the  ideas."—  (J.  Mill.) 
**  According  to  M»  Comte  the  main  agent  in  the  progress  of 
mankind  is  their  intellectual  development.  Not  because  the 
intellectual  is  the  most  powerful  part  of  our  nature,  for  limited 
to  its  inherent  strength  it  is  one  of  the  weakest,  but  because  it 
is  the  guiding  part  and  acts  not  with  its  own  strength  alone, 
but  with  the  united  force  of  all  parts  of  our  nature  which  it  can 
draw  after  it.  .  .  .  To  say  that  men's  intellectual  beliefs  do  not 
determine  their  conduct,  is  Hke  saying  that  the  ship  is  moved 
by  the  steam  and  not  by  the  steersman.  The  steam  indeed  is 
the  motive  power  ....  yet  it  is  the  steersman's  will  and  the 
steersman's  knowledge  which  decide  in  what  direction  it  shall 
move  and  whither  it  shall  go." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "The  perform- 
ances of  physical  efforts  are  determined  by  mental  labour,  and 
they  become  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of 
nature  extends.'* — (Dr.  Waitz.) 

^  Socrates  held  that  "all^  virtue  is  knowledge,  all  vice  ignor- 
ance ;  "  and  that  "  if  a  man  only  knew,  and  kept  constantly  in 
view,  what  his  true  nature  was,  he  would  aim  only  at  that  which 
conduced  to  the  well-being  of  that  nature  ;  and  aiming  only  at 
this  he  would  be  unwavering  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  for  it 
is  by  virtue  alone  that  the  well-being  of  his  true  nature  is 
secured." — (Prof.  Ferrier.) 

•  **  A  moral  obligation  lies  upon  every  man  to  think  truly  as 
well  as  to  speak  and  act  truly." — (Dr.  J.  Brown.)  "Our  tastes 
easily  become  manias,  and  an  idea  which  has  long  and  power- 
fully possessed  us  assumes  an  importance  in  our  estimation  to 
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One  must  first  of  all  have  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  in 
his  mind  of  what  he  wishes  to  do,  and,  having  this,  he 
will  scarcely  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of  it.^  When  a 
man's  mind  is  once  strongly  possessed  with  an  idea,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  refrain  from  acting  upon 
it^  There  is  a  natural  principle  in  the  human  mind  by 
which  an  idea  tends  to  clothe  itself  in  reality,  or  to  go 
out  into  action.^    The  idea  of  a  nauseous  taste  may  pro- 

which  vanity  often  lends  too  much  faith." — (M.  Guizot.)  "  Keep 
thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." 
— {Proverbs  iv.  23.) 

I  "  We  cannot  do  an  act  voluntarily  unless  we  know  what  we 
are  going  to  do,  and  we  cannot  know  exactly  what  we  are  going 
to  do  until  we  have  taught  ourselves  to  do  it.*' — (Dr.  Maudsley.) 
*'  If  a  man  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  desires  to  do,  he  wm  sel- 
dom fail  in  selecting  the  proper  means  of  accomplishing  it" — 
(Dr.  Abernethy.)  **  Exactly  in  proportion  as  an  artist  is  certain 
of  his  end  will  he  be  swift  and  simple  in  his  means ;  and  as  he 
is  accurate  and  deep  in  his  knowledge  will  he  be  refined  and 
precise  in  his  touch." — (J.  Ruskin.)  "Consider  with  yourself  how 
a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Raffaele  would  have  treated  this  subject, 
and  work  yourself  into  a  belief  that  your  picture  is  to  be  seen 
and  criticised  bv  them  when  completed;  even  an  attempt 
of  this  kind  will  rouse  your  powers."  —  (Sir  J.  Reynolds.) 
"  The  important  thing  in  life,"  says  Goethe,  "  is  to  have  a 
great  aim,  and  to  possess  aptitude  and  the  perseverance  to 
attain  it." 

'  "  By  the  attention  fixed  on  the  acts,  the  ideas  of  the  feelings 
which  precede  the  act  are  so  strongly  called  out  by  association 
that  the  act  follows  of  course." — (J.  Mill.)  "  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  an  idea  in  the  mind  to  pass  into  action.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  re-enact  an  exciting  scene  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged.  Some  persons  are  unable  to  stand  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  without  the  idea  of  falling  so  taking  possession  of  them 
that  they  can  with  difficulty  refrain  from  casting  themselves 
down." — (Anon.) 

'  "  Examples  of  the  action  of  ideas  upon  our  voluntary  muscles 
are  witnessed  in  every  hour  of  our  waking  life.  Very  few,  in 
fact,  of  the  familiar  acts  of  a  day  call  the  will  into  action ; 
when  not  sensori-motor  they  are  mostly  prompted  by  ideas ;  " 
and  "  such  ideo-motor  movements  may  take  place,  not  only 
without  any  intervention  of  the  will,  but  also  without  conscious- 
ness."— (Eh:.  Maudsley.)  "  A  good  intention  clothes  itself  with 
sudden  power.    When  a  god  wishes  to  ride,  any  chip  or  pebble 
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duce  sickness  and  vomiting.^  Thus  a  man  naturally 
forms  himself  according  to  the  ideas  which  he  has  in  his 
mind.*  If  we  succeed  in  persuading  a  man  that  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  accomplish  a  certain  thing,  he  will, 
in  all  probability,  effect  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  succeed  in  persuading  him  that  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  do  a  thing,  though  it  be  quite  within  his  power, 
he  will  be  very  likely  to  fail.^    Thus  men  are  guided  by 

will  bud  and  shoot  out  winged  feet,  and  serve  him  for  a  horse." — 
(Emerson.) 

^  '*  The  idea  of  a  nauseous  taste  may  excite  the  sensation  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  produce  vomiting ;  the  sight  of  a  person 
about  to  run  a  sharp  instrument  over  glass  will  set  the  teeth  on 
edge." — (Dr.  Maudsley.)  **  The  thought  of  anything  horrid  ex- 
cites the  sensation  of  shuddering ;  .  .  .  fright  causes  sensations 
to  be  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  body ;  and  even  the  thought  of 
tickling  excites  that  sensation  in  individuals  very  susceptible  of 
it,  when  they  are  threatened  with  it  by  the  movements  of  another 
person.*' — (Dr.  Kirkes.) 

*  **  Secundum  propositum  nostrum  est  cursus  profectus  nostri." 
— (T.  A  Kempis.)  **  The  thoughts  they  had  were  the  parents  of 
the  actions  they  did;  their  feelings  were  parents  of  their 
thoughts ;  it  was  the  unseen  and  spiritual  in  them  that  deter- 
mined the  outward  and  actual*' — (Carlyle.)  "  To  believe  firmly 
is  almost  tantamount  in  the  end  to  accomplishment.  Extra- 
ordinary instances  are  related,  showing  the  influence  of  the  will 
over  even  the  involuntary  muscles." — (Dr.  Tanner.)  **  A  pas- 
sionate desire  and  an  unwearied  will  can  perform  impossibihties, 
or  what  seem  to  be  such  to  the  cold  and  feeble." — (Sir  J.  Y. 
Simpson.)  *^  In  all  pursuits  an  indomitable  determination  to 
succeed  is  in  itself  the  surest  guide  and  conductor  to  success." 
— (Ditto.)  "  Thus  it  is  that  aspirations  are  often  prophecies,  the 
harbingers  of  what  a  man  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  perform." — 
(Dr.  Maudsley.)  "  Dream,  O  youth,  dream  manfully  and  nobly, 
and  thy  dreams  shall  be  prophets." — (TA^  Caxtons.)  "  The  grand 
summary  of  a  man's  spiritual  condition,  what  brings  out  all  his 
herohood  and  insight,  or  all  his  flunkeyhood  and  horn-eyed  dim- 
ness, is  this  question  put  to  him:  What  dost  thou  honour? 
Which  is  thy  ideal  of  a  man,  or  nearest  that  ?  " — (Carlyle.) 
*'  The  soul  contains  the  event  that  shall  befall  it,  for  the  event 
is  only  the  actualisation  of  its  thoughts  ;  and  what  we  pray  to 
ourselves  for  is  always  granted." — (Emerson.) 

•  "  When  first  attempting  to  perform  some  new  kind  of  action 
the  power  we  feel  capable  of  exerting  depends  in  great  measure 
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their  ideas,  and  the  world  is  governed  by  what  the  world 
thinks.^ 

While  our  actions  depend  upon  our  ideas,  our  ideas — 
and,  in  consequence,  our  knowledge — depend  upon  our 
actions.*  In  the  acquisition  of  our  knowledge,  the  mind 
is  active,  not  passive.  Even  in  what  are  commonly 
known  as  our  passive  states,  there  is  constant  activity.® 

upon  the  degree  of  our  assurance  of  success ;  and  everyone  is 
aware  ...  of  the  detrimental  influence  of  discouragement  or 
suggested  doubt,  even  when  we  previously  felt  a  considerable 
confidence  of  success." — (Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter.)  **The  en- 
couraging assurance  that  he  can  do  so  if  he  will  only  try,  gives 
the  same  kind  of  additional  force  to  the  mental  as  it  does  to  the 
bodily  effort.*' — (Ditto.)  "  Teach  a  man  to  think  himself  some- 
thing which  he  is  not,  and  no  power  in  heaven  or  in  earth  will 
long  keep  him  from  framing  himself  practically  in  conformity 
with  his  theoretical  pattern.*' — (Prof.  Ferrier.)  "  Man  is  so 
constituted  that  by  merely  telling  him  he  is  a  fool  he  will  at 
length  believe  it,  and  if  he  tells  himself  so  he  will  constrain  him- 
self to  believe  it." — (Pascal.) 

^  "  The  entire  man,  in  his  body  and  soul,  his  actions  and  moral 
feelings,  is  governed  by  what  he  believes." — {Philosophy  of  Plan  of 
Salvation.)  *^  It  is  not  uncommon  for  practical  men  to  depise  the 
power  of  ideas. .  .  .  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  is  ideas 
which  govern  the  world,  and  that  any  change  in  the  higher  tides 
of  thought  soon  begins  to  tell  upon  the  lines  of  practical  life  and 
to  mould  them  anew  into  changed  forms." — {Edinburgh  Review.) 
'^  What  is  termed  common  sense  is  nothing  but  a  substratum  of 
experiences,  out  of  which  our  judgments  flow,  while  the  experi- 
ences themselves  are  hidden  away  in  the  unconscious  depths  of 
our  intellectual  nature ;  and  even  the  flow  of  public  opinion  is 
formed  by  ideas  which  lie  tacitlv  in  the  natural  mind,  and  come 
into  consciousness  generally  a  long  time  after  they  have  been 
really  operating  and  shaping  the  course  of  events  in  human  his- 
tory."— Q.  D.  MORELL.) 

*  "  Modes  of  life  beget  modes  of  thought,  and  opinions,  actions, 
and  head  and  heart,  spiritually  as  well  as  physically,  mentally 
improve  or  injure  each  other." — (J.  P,  Richter.)  "  Properly 
thou  hast  no  other  knowledge  but  what  thou  hast  got  by  work- 
ing :  the  rest  is  yet  all  a  hypothesis  of  knowledge,  a  thing  to  be 
argued  of  in  schools,  a  thing  floating  in  the  clouds  in  endless 
logic  vortices  till  we  try  it  and  fix  it." — (T.  Carlyle.) 

"  "  In  every  mental  modification,  action  and  passion  are  the 
two  necessary  elements  or  factors  of  which  it  is  composed.  But 
though  both  are  always  present,  each  is  not  always  present  in 
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The  senses,  while  apparently  only  receiving  impressions, 
are  actuallj''  taking  them  in  ;  and  the  mind,  absorbed  in 
its  own  fancies,  is  both  creating  and  actively  pursuing 
them.  The  mind  does  not  receive  passively,  it  takes  in 
actively,  and  our  knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  activi- 
ties.^ Hence,  in  place  of  saying  that  knowledge  is  "  the 
image  of  the  thing  known  in  the  mind  of  him  who 
knows  it,"  it  might,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
it  is  "  the  image  or  trace  of  the  thing  done  in  the  mind 
of  him  who  has  done  it."  In  order,  therefore,  to  know, 
we  must  do,  and  the  knowledge  possessed  by  any  faculty 
is  simply  the  ideas  that  exist  in  the  mind  of  what  that 
faculty  has  done. 

We  have  already  seen  that  we  can  only  train  a  faculty 
by  the  exercise  of  that  faculty,  and,  in  like  manner,  we 
can  only  communicate  knowledge  to  a  faculty  by  means 
of  the  activity  of  that  faculty.  Our  knowledge  of  sights 
is  of  things  we  have  seen  ;  of  sounds,  of  sounds  we  have 
heard  ;  of  movements,  of  movements  we  have  made. 
It  is  evident  that  he  who  has  never  had  the  sense  of 
sight  or  of  hearing,  or  the  power  of  motion,  must  be 
entirely  without  knowledge  or  idea  of  these  things  in 
his  mind  ;  and  it  is  not  the  less  true,  though  not,  per- 
haps, equally  evident,  that  the  extent  of  our  knowledge 
of  these  things  depends  upon  the  activity  of  these 
powers,  and  the  number  and  character  of  the  objects 
presented  to  them.  And  as  with  these  lower,  so  with 
all  the  higher  of  our  powers — reason,  imagination,  will, 
and  the  rest — their  knowledge,  in  every  case,  is  the 
result  of  their  activity.* 

equal  quantity.  Sometimes  one  constituent  predominates,  some- 
times the  other.*' — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

^  "  In  so  far  as  we  are  conscious,  we  are  active." — (Sir  W. 
Hamilton.) 

'  "The  virtues  we  receive  by  first  operating,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  arts  ;  for  whatever  we  are  to  do  when  we  have  learnt, 
these  we  learn  by  doing ;  so  by  building  men  become  builders, 
and  harpers  by  playing  on  the  harp ;  so  also  by  performing  just 
acts  we  become  just,  by  doing  temperate  acts  temperate,  by  per- 
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Thus  knowledge  and  training  in  place  of  being,  as 
they  are  often  regarded,  distinct  and  separate,  are  inti- 
mately and  inseparably  connected  together.  Wherever 
we  communicate  knowledge  we  exercise,  and  therefore 
train,  certain  of  the  faculties,  and  wherever  we  exercise 
a  faculty  we  communicate  knowledge — not  conscious 
knowledge,  it  may  be,  but  still,  in  a  sense,  knowledge, 
namely,  how  to  think  and  act  rightly.^    The  evil  is  that 

forming  brave  acts  we  become  brave." — (Aristotle.)  "  It  is  by 
doing  we  learn  to  do,  by  overcoming  we  learn  to  overcome ;  by 
obeying  reason  and  conscience  that  we  learn  to  obey ;  and  eveiy 
right  action  which  we  cause  to  spring  out  of  pure  principles, 
whether  by  authority,  precept,  or  example,  will  have  a  greater 
direct  weight  in  the  formation  of  character  than  all  the  theory 
in  the  world.'* — (J.  D.  Morell.) 

^  **  The  judgment  of  common  sense  to  any  self-evident  truth 
may  be  defined  as  the  immediate  or  instinctive  response  that  is 
given  ...  to  any  question  which  can  be  answered  by  such  a 
direct  appeal.  The  nature  and  value  of  that  response  will 
depend  upon  the  acquired  condition  of  the  mind  or  of  the  brain 
at  the  time  it  is  given ;  that  condition  being  the  general  resultant 
of  the  whole  physical  activity  of  the  individual." — (Dr.  Car- 
penter.) **  There  is  in  the  commerce  of  life,  as  in  art,  a  sagacity 
which  is  far  from  being  contradictory  to  right  reason,  and  is 
superior  to  any  occasional  exercise  of  that  faculty,  which  super- 
sedes it,  and  does  not  wait  for  the  slow  progress  of  deduction, 
but  goes  at  once,  by  what  appears  a  kind  of  intuition,  to  the  con- 
clusion. A  man  endowed  with  this  faculty  feels  and  acknow- 
ledges the  truth,  though  it  is  not  always  in  his  power  perhaps  to 
give  a  reason  for  it,  because  he  cannot  recollect  and  bring  before 
him  all  the  materials  that  gave  birth  to  his  opinion ;  for  very 
many  and  very  intricate  considerations  may  unite  to  form  the 
principle,  even  of  small  and  minute  parts,  involved  in  or  dependent 
on  a  great  system  of  things :  though  these  in  process  of  time 
are  forgotten,  the  right  impression  still  remains  fixed  in  his  mind. 
This  impression  is  the  result  of  the  accumulated  experience  of 
our  whole  life,  and  has  been  collected  we  do  not  always  know 
how  or  when.  But  this  mass  of  collective  observation,  however 
acquired,  ought  to  prevail  over  that  reason,  which,  however 
powerfully  exerted  on  any  particular  occasion,  will  probably  com- 
prehend but  a  partial  view  of  the  subject ;  and  our  conduct  in 
Ufe  as  well  as  in  the  arts  is,  or  ought  to  be,  generally  governed 
by  this  habitual  reason :  it  is  our  happiness  that  we  are  enabled 
to  draw  on  such  fands.'*^(Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.)    "  No  faculty 
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people  usually  mistake  the  faculties  that  are  exercised, 
and  fancy  that  they  are  exercising  some  where  in  reality 
they  are  exerting  others  entirely  different,  and  thus  the 
results  are  very  different  from  what  they  had  anticipated. 
A  child's  knowledge  of  its  lesson  may  be  confined  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  words  it  has  seen,  the  sounds  it  has 
heard,  or  the  movements  it  has  made  with  its  mouth  in 
repetition,^  and  may  not  involve  any  of  the  higher  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  to  look  for  intellectual  results  in 
such  a  case  is  evidently  a  mistake.  Did  people  observe 
more  carefully  the  faculties  that  are  actually  called  into 
action,  knowledge  and  training  would  be  seen  to  corre- 
spond much  more  closely  than  they  appear  to  do  at 
present^ 

Thus  it  is  that  we  frequently  find  the  greatest  possible 
difference  between  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  theoreti- 
cally and  practically,  and  that  a  man  may  know  accu- 
rately all  the  different  processes  of  an  operation,  and 
yet  fail  lamentably  in  attempting  to  put  them  into 
practice.^    The  knowledge  that  springs  from  the  doing 

so  absolutely  the  child  of  reason  as  this  faculty  of  happy 
guessing.  It  only  attains  to  perfection  after  the  reason  has  been 
long  and  painfully  trained  in  the  sphere  in  which  the  guesses  are 
to  be  made.  ...  It  is  so  rapid  that  by  no  analysis  can  we 
detect  the  presence  of  reason  in  its  action." — (Dr.  John  Brown.) 

1  <i  Words  may  (physically)  be  considered  from  four  points  of 
view.  They  may  be  treated  as  impressions  made  upon  the  ear ; 
or,  as  the  actions  of  the  organs  of  speech ;  or,  again,  as  impres* 
sions  made  upon  the  eye  by  written  characters ;  or,  lastly,  as 
the  action  of  the  hand  in  writing." — (G.  S.  Bower.) 

'  Thus  Sir  W.  Hamilton  says :  *'  Knowledge  and  intellectual 
development  are  not  only  not  the  same,  but  stand  in  no  neces- 
sary proportion  to  each  other.  ...  A  certain  quantity  of  know- 
ledge, in  other  words,  a  certain  amount  of  possessed  truths,  does 
not  suppose  as  its  condition  a  corresponding  sum  of  intellectual 
exercise.**  In  other  words,  the  knowledge  is  taken  up  by  the 
memory,  not  by  the  intellect. 

>  "  Everyone  knows  that  the  theory  of  a  particular  skill  of 
movement  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  practice  of  it,  and 
that  the  complete  capacity  of  accomplishing  the  act  is  gained 
not  simply  by  desiring  and  wilUng  it,  but  by  patient  exercise 
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of  a  thin?  is  not  to  be  arrived  at  by  any  mere  act  of  the 
intellect^  Indeed,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  very 
inadequate  are  frequently  the  loftiest  intellectual  ideas 
to  influence  the  conduct  apart  from  practice.*  The 
reason  is  that  the  knowledge  is  not  of  the  right  kind, 
and  that  the  unconscious,  or  that  formed  by  long  prac- 
tice, or  it  may  be  the  power  of  ignorance  through  want 
of  practice,  is  more  powerful  than  that  which  consciously 
possesses  the  mind.  In  all  that  concerns  practice  a  man 
cannot  be  said  to  know  a  thing  till  he  can  do  it,  and  he 
only  can  be  said  to  know  best  who  can  do  best^     It  is 

and  attention.** — (Dr.  Maudsley.)  "  Every  art,  from  reasoning 
to  riding  and  rowing,  is  learnt  by  assiduous  practice." — (Arch- 
bishop Thomson.) 

^  '*  The  man  who  regards  a  thing  merely  as  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation looks  upon  it  with  very  different  eyes  from  him  who  looks 
at  it  practically.** — (Anon.)  By  turning  knowledge  to  action  we 
make  it  what  Bacon  meant,  when  he  said  it  was  power, — invigor- 
ating the  thinking  substance,  giving  tone,  and  you  may  call  it 
muscle  and  nerve,  blood  and  bone  to  the  mind, — a  firm  grip  and 
a  keen,  sure  eye :  that  we  think  is  far  too  little  considered  or 
cared  for  at  present**  —(Dr.  John  Brown.)  "  Would  the  best 
book  on  military  manoeuvres  thrown  on  the  world  make  men 
mass  together,  and  march  and  countermarch  with  precision  and 
certainty  ?  It  would,  at  most,  bat  incite  a  few  minds  to  drill  the 
multitude.  (But  how  inefficiently  would  they  do  it  in  comparison 
with  those  who  had  themselves  been  drilled  and  directed  by  the 
man  who  conceived  the  manoeuvres).  It  is  the  same  in  the 
practice  of  music,  drawing,  sculpture,  or  any  mechanical  man- 
ipulation. It  cannot  be  described ;  it  must  be  taught,  shown, 
drilled  into  the  pupil,  to  whom  the  book  only  serves  to  recall  the 
master." — (Alexander  Ellis.) 

«  "  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  inadequate  effect  of  lofty  ideas 
upon  the  daily  conduct  of  life.  Few  persons,  with  any  preten- 
sion to  culture,  are  without  standards,  both  aesthetic  and  moral, 
which  they  cherish  with  devotion  and  defend  with  eloquence. 
If  we  look  closely  into  individual  action,  however,  which  is  the 
only  test  of  individual  thought,  we  find  a  marvellous  dispropor- 
tion between  the  thing  dreamt  of  and  the  thing  done.*' — (Anon.) 

8  "  Not  by  precept  though  heard  daily  ;  not  by  example  unless 
it  is  followed ;  but  only  by  action,  often  caused  by  the  related 
feeling,  can  a  moral  habit  be  formed.  Only  by  a  urequent  pass- 
ing of  feeling  into  action  is  the  tendency  to  such  action 
strengthened.*"— (H.  Spencer.) 
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the  knowledge  that  springs  from  practice  that  is  the 
most  valuable  kind  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  as  bearing 
upon  practice  that  our  abstract  and  speculative  know- 
ledge derives  its  value.^  The  great  business  of  life  is 
action,  not  speculation,  action  for  and  among  our  fellow- 
men,  action  upon  and  among  the  works  of  nature.*    No 

*  **  The  purpose  of  knowledge  being  the  guidance  of  primitive 
impulses  for  the  satisfaction  of  desires,  obviously  speculation 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  practice  which  it  is  intended  to  serve, 
and  all  conceptions  of  reason,  however  lofty,  must  have  per- 
ception   and    action    for    their   final    aim." — (G.   H.   Lewes.) 
"  Directly  or  indirectly  every  sensation  is  completed  in  an  action, 
and  thus  action  is  the  pole-star  of  even  the  most  wide-wandering 
speculation. — (Ditto.)  **  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the 
world,  no  less  than  the  design  of  nature  and  Providence,  that 
the  end  of  speculation  be  practice  or  the  improvement  and  regu- 
lation of  our  lives  and  actions." — (Bishop  Berkeley.)     "  Con- 
viction, were  it  never  so  excellent,  is  worthless  till  it  convert 
itself  into  conduct.    Nay,  properly,  conviction  is  not  possible 
till  then, — inasmuch  as  all  speculation  is  by  nature,  endless, 
formless,  a   vortex    amid    vortices.** — (T.   Carlyle.)      "  Mere 
speculation  is  a  very  raw  and  rude  thing  in  comparison  of  that 
true  and  distinct  knowledge  which  is  gotten  by  practice  and 
experience.  .  .  .     Knowledge,  perfected  by  practice,  is  as  much 
different  from  mere  speculation  as  the  skill  of  doing  a  thing  is 
from  being  told  how  a  thing  is  to  be  done.** — (Archbishop  Til- 
LOTSON.)   "  It  is  perilous  to  separate  thinking  rightly  from  acting 
rightly.     He  is  already  half  false  who  speculates  on  truth  and 
does  not  do  it.    Truth  is  given  not  to  be  contemplated,  but  to  be 
done.    Life  is  an  action,  not  a  thought,  and  the  penalty  paid  by 
him  who  speculates  on  truth  is  that  by  degrees  the  very  truth  he 
holds  becomes  to  him  a  falsehood.** — (Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson.) 
**  Neither  metaphysics  nor  medicine  is  worth  a  rational  man*s 
while  if  they  do  not  issue  certainly  and  speedily  in  helping  us  to 
keep  and  to  make  our  minds  and  our  bodies  whole,  quick  and 
strong.** — (Dr.  John   Brown.)    **  Knowledge  and  faith  are  in 
order  to  practice  and  a  good  life,  and  signify  nothing  unless  they 
produce    that.'* — (Archbishop  Tillotson.)     **The   knowledge 
that  win  hold  good  in  working  cleave  thou  to  that.** — (T.  Car- 
lyle.) 

'  "  Action,  and  not  knowledge,  is  man*s  destiny  and  duty  in 
this  life.'* — (Dean  Mansel.)  "  The  latest  gospel  in  this  world 
is  know  thy  work  and  do  it.  Know  what  thou  canst  work  at, 
and  work  at  it  like  a  Hercules.** — (T.  Carlyle.)  "  Our  hands 
are  suited  for  work,  our  feet  for  travel,  our  senses  to  watch  fo^ 
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man  lives  or  labours  for  himself  alone;  he  lives  and 
labours  for  others,  and  he  leaves  an  impress  upon 
nature  which  shall  remain  for  all  time.^ 

By  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  others  a  man  benefits 
himself,^  and  by  striving  to  improve  the  face  of  outward 

occasion  of  pursuing  good  and  eschewing  evil,  oar  reason  to  plot 
and  contrive  ways  of  employing  the  other  parts  and  powers — 
all  these  I  say  are  formed  for  action." — (Isaac  Barrow.)  "  What 
is  immethodic  waste  thou  shalt  make  methodic,  regulated, 
arable,  obedient  and  productive  to  thee.  Wheresoever  thou 
findest  disorder  there  is  thy  eternal  enemy ;  attack  him  swiftly, 
subdue  him ;  make  order  of  him,  the  subject  not  of  chaos,  but  of 
intelligence,  divinity  and  thee." — (T.  Carlyle.) 

^  '*  No  action  can  take  place  in  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual 
nature  without  leaving  all  matter  in  a  different  state  from  what 
it  would  have  been  if  such  action  had  not  occurred." — (G.  P. 
Marsh.)    "  Every  particle  of  matter  affects  firstly  and  chiefly  its 
immediate  neighbours  then  less  strongly  those  more  remote. 
To  some  extent  each  particle  of  matter  attracts  the  whole  uni- 
verse.   Similarly  may  we  not  say  that  every  incident  happening 
in  a  moment  of  time  affects  its  immediate  consequent,  and  again 
less  powerfully  the  entire  process  of  the  world's  action." — (E.  G. 
BowEN.)    "  What  we  know  as  nature  is  the  product  of  ancestral 
toil  of  hand  and  eye,  guided  by  the  mind  which  hand  and  eye 
have  educated.    When  we  now  look  upon  the  pleasant  landscape 
of  nodding  com,  trimmed  hedgerows,  farmyards,  parks,  canals, 
bridges  and  railways,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  uncleared 
forests,  peopled  by  savages  and  wild  beasts,  we  become  aware 
that  'nature'  represents  man's  transfigured  desire." — (G.  H. 
Lewes.)    "  This  land  of  ours,  which  was  once  a  tangle  of  wild 
vegetation,  affording  only  a  meagre  sustenance  to  a  few  wretched 
dwellers  in  caves,  gives  to-day  the  means  of  comparatively  com- 
fortable existence  to  over  thirty  millions  of  civilized  inhabitants 
of  houses,  simply  because  man  has  evolved  his  present  condition 
out  of  his  ancient  circumstances,  and  has  modified  nature  for 
his  own  convenience." — (F.  F.  Miller.)    "  Our  deeds  are  like 
children  that  are  bom  to  us ;  they  live  and  act  apart  firom  our 
own  will.    Nay,  children  may  be  strangled,  but  deeds  never ; 
they  have  an  indestructible  life  both  in  and  out  of  our  con- 
sciences."— (George  Eliot.) 

*  "  It  is  where  we  are  borne  away  firom  ourselves  ....  when 
we  lose  the  consciousness  of  our  own  existence  for  a  while,  in 
the  entireness  of  our  affection  for  another,  in  the  absorbing  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  in  worshipping  the  omnipotent  majesty  of 
truth, — then  it  is,  and  on  like  occasions,  that  we  are  ravishc^d,  that 
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nature  he  improves  his  own  inner  self.^  In  attempting 
to  discover  law,  or  to  introduce  order  in  the  works  of 
nature,  he  discovers  the  laws  of  his  own  mind,  and 
introduces  order  into  his  own  thoughts.^ 

We  include  under  knowledge,  then,  all  that  exists  in 
the  mind,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  all  that 
may  be  learnt  by  experience  or  acquired  by  practice, 
all  that  may  be  taught  or  communicated  by  one  person 
to  another ;  in  a  word,  all  that  may  be  made  the  subject 
of  education.  It  comprises,  therefore,  not  only  a  know- 
ledge of  the  oircumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  the 
objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  the  means  that 
minister  to  our  wants  and  necessities,  the  duties  that 
devolve  upon  us,  but  also  such  power  and  skill  in  the 
use  of  our  faculties  as  may  be  acquired  by  exercise  and 
training. 

we  are  transported  with  joy." — Qulius  C.  Hare.)  "  It  is  really 
true  what  Plato  says,  that  in  seeking  the  good  of  others  we  find 
our  own." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  The  labours  of  the  true  Christian  for 
the  perfection  of  others  are  but  efforts  unconsciously  directed  to 
the  perfecting  of  his  own  soul." — (Prof.  Charteris.) 

^  "  I  believe  that  the  habit  of  mechanical  work — ^precise, 
earnest,  industrious,  good  mechanical  work — ^would  best  lead 
men  on  to  good  mental  and  intellectual  work." — (R.  M.  Milnes.) 
**  As  the  outward  expression  of  an  idea  is  essential  to  its  clear- 
ness of  conception,  so  a  life  of  action  is  essential  to  the  highest 
life  of  thought.*' — (Dr.  Maudsley.) 

*  "  A  man  perfects  himself  by  working — ^foul  jungles  are  cleared 
away,  fair  seed-fields  rise  instead  and  stately  cities ;  and  withal 
the  man  himself  first  ceases  to  be  a  jungle,  and  foul,  unwhole- 
some desert  thereby." — (T.  Carlyle.)  **  Work  is  the  grand  cure 
of  all  the  maladies  and  miseries  that  ever  beset  mankind — ^honest 
work  which  you  intend  getting  done." — (Ditto.)  "  Consider  how, 
even  in  the  meanest  sort  of  labour,  the  whole  soul  of  a  man  is 
composed  into  a  real  harmony  the  instant  he  sets  himself  to 
work.  Doubt,  desire,  sorrow,  remorse,  indignation,  despair 
itself,— all  these  hell-dogs  lie  beleaguering  the  soul  of  the  poor 
day  worker,  as  of  every  man ;  but  he  bends  himself  with  free  valour 
against  his  task,  and  all  these  are  stilled,  all  these  shrink  mur- 
muring far  off  into  their  caves.  The  roan  is  now  a  man.  The 
blessed  glow  of  labour  is  in  him,  is  it  not  as  purifying  fire  wherein 
all  poison  is  burnt  up,  and  of  sour  smoke  itself  tiiere  is  made 
bright  and  blessed  flame.** — (Ditto.) 
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The  perfection  of  the  different  faculties,  which  is  the 
object  of  education,  consists,  as  we  have  seen,  in  their 
ability  to  perform  efficiently  the  various  duties  that 
devolve  upon  them ;  and  we  regard  as  knowledge  that 
within  which  consciously  or  unconsciously  guides  and 
directs  them  in  their  operations.^  In  every  skilled  action 
or  operation  of  any  of  the  faculties  there  is  implied 
knowledge,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  and  that 
some  faculties  are  more  efficient,  or  better  able  to  per- 
form their  duties  than  others  is  simply  owing  to  their 
being  possessed  of  more  or  of  better  knoni^ledge.  The 
marksman  that  can  hit  a  mark  better  than  another  does 
so  simply  by  means  of  his  greater  or  more  accurate 
knowledge,  /.^.,  of  the  greater  or  more  accurate  expe- 
rience which  he  has  acquired.  In  all  such  cases  we  have 
stored  up  the  results  of  long  practice  which,  in  other 
words,  is  knowledge  of  powers,  of  laws,  of  forces, — 
frequently  unconscious,  indeed,  but  not  the  less  know- 
ledge. If  knowledge  is  power,  power  is  also  knowledge. 
The  power  or  ability  to  do  a  thing  is  the  highest,  because 
the  most  practical  knowledge  of  the  thing. 

In  this  sense,  then,  all  education  may  be  said  to  be 
the  communication  of  knowledge  —  the  exercise  and 
training  of  the  different  faculties  being  simply  the  im- 
parting to  them  the  knowledge  of  how  to  act,  or  to  act 
more  efficiently  than  they  could  otherwise  do.^  We 
will  not,  however,  in  every  instance,  or  even  generally, 
adopt  this  signification,  as  from  being  unusual  it  might 
lead  to  misapprehension,  but  will,  where  necessary,  avail 
ourselves  of  the  commonly  received  distinction  between 

^  "  All  things  that  we  see  standing  accomplished  in  the  world 
are  properly  the  outward  material  result,  the  practical  realisation 
and  embodiment  of  thought  that  dwelt  in  the  great  men  sent  into 
the  world  ....  The  thoughts  they  had  were  the  parents  of  the 

actions  they  did It  was  the  unseen  and  spiritual  in  them 

that  determined  the  outward  and  actual."—  (T.  Carlyle.) 

*  "  Education  is  a  high  word ;  it  is  the  preparation  for  know- 
ledge, and  it  is  the  imparting  of  knowledge  in  proportion  to  that 
preparation." — (J.  H.  Newman.) 
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knowledge  and  training,  or  discipline/  though  we  deem 
it  of  importance  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
strict  accuracy  such  a  distinction  does  not  hold  good. 

In  our  view,  then,  the  end  and  object  of  education  is 
the  communication  of  knowledge.  It  is  this  which  raises 
man  above  the  lower  animals,  and  makes  him  what  he 
is.^  Man  is  distinguished  from  the  lower  animals  by  his 
power  of  acquiring  knowledge,  his  capacity  for  receiving 
education  ;  *  but  if  he  fail  to  acquire  that  knowledge,  if 
he  do  not  receive  that  education,  then  there  is  little  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  brutes,  as  is  seen  in  the  cases 
of  "  wild  men  "  that  have  occasionally  been  met  with.* 
The  possession  of  knowledge  is  what  constitutes  the 
difference  between  man  and  the  lower  animals,  and 
between  one  man  and  another. 

*  "  Every  intellectual  pursuit  is  to  be  regarded  as  at  once  a 
science  and  a  discipline."  The  term  science  "  indicates  that 
end  of  intellectual  endeavour  which  centres  in  the  possession 
of  knowledge ;  the  term  discipline  rather  points  to  the  other  end 
of  intellectual  endeavour  which  centres  in  the  evolution  and 
exercise  of  reason  and  reflection.  Every  intellectual  pursuit  has 
thus  two  sides,  a  theoretical  and  a  practical.  Viewed  on  its 
theoretical  side,  it  consists  of  a  body  of  knowledge,  and  may 
properly  be  called  a  science ;  viewed  on  its  practical  side,  it  is  a 
means  of  unfolding,  training,  and  exercising  the  mind,  of  educ- 
ing its  latent  capacities  of  thoughts,  and  as  such  it  is  properly 
called  discipline.** — (Prof.  Ferrier.) 

*  **  The  object  of  knowledge  should  be  to  mature  wisdom  and 
improve  character;  to  render  us  better,  happier,  and  more  use- 
ful ;  more  benevolent,  more  energetic,  and  more  efficient  in  the 
pursuit  of  every  high  purpose  in  life." — (Dr.  Smiles.) 

*  "  Man  is  directly  and  peculiarly  distinguished  from  every 
other  created  being  in  the  world,  alike  bjr  the  superiority  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  as  also  by  the  capacity  of  those  powers,  to 
advance  forward  in  the  career  towards  perfection  to  an  almost 
imUmited  extent." — Q.  Harris.) 

*  "  Not  a  few  cases  are  recorded  on  authority  which  has  not 
been  impugned  of  she-bears  and  wolves,  where  they  abounded, 
and  frequently  carried  off  children,  having  spared  the  lives  of 
some  of  these  and  reared  them  for  a  time  among  their  own 
young.*' — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.)  See  his  Survey  of  Human  Progress^ 
where  several  of  the  recorded  instances  are  given. 
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Even  in  the  present  day  knowledge  is  by  no  means 
valued  and  esteemed  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  has  come  to 
be  so  much  the  fashion  to  think  and  speak  of  all  men  as 
on  an  equality  that  superior  education,  superior  know- 
ledge, or  superior  endowments  are  of  little  account^ 
They  are  viewed  as  at  best  mere  accessories,  things  that 
a  man  may,  perhaps,  be  the  better  of,  but  that  after  all 
do  hot  materially  change  or  improve  him,  and  which  he 
may  do  very  well  without^    But  knowledge,  instead  of 

1  "We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  to  the  effect  that  one 
man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  people  who  have  particular 
views  to  serve  never  cease  talking  of  the  enlightenment  of  the 
working  classes.  But  they  are  not  their  friends  who  talk  so,  nor 
are  they  friends  of  education  who  shut  their  eyes  to  the  great 
distinction  that  exists  between  learning  and  ignorance,  genius 
or  talent  and  common  place  wisdom  and  folly.  Learning, 
genius,  talent,  goodness,  and  the  like,  are  God's  most  precious 
gifts  to  man,  and,  as  such,  are  to  be  sought  after  and  valued 
above  all  things.  The  people  or  nation  among  which  they  are 
not  so  valued  and  cherished  is  in  a  bad  way,  and  will  inevitably 
come  to  grief  The  time  will  doubtless  come  when  men  will 
feel  the  necessity  for  leaders  and  guides,  for  wise  men  to  direct 
them  in  the  right  way,  or  to  bring  them  back  after  having  gone 
astray.'* — {Anon.)  I  never  "uttered  a  word  indicating  an 
opinion  that  the  supreme  authority  in  a  state  ought  to  be  en- 
trusted to  the  majority  told  by  the  head ;  in  other  words,  to  the 
poorest  and  most  ignorant  part  of  society.  I  have  long  been 
convinced  that  institutions  purely  democratic  must  sooner  or 
later  destroy  liberty,  or  civilization,  or  both." — (Lord  Macaulay.) 
"  As  soon  as  any  idea  of  equality  enters  the  mind  of  an  unedu- 
cated English  workman,  his  head  is  turned  by  it.  When  he 
ceases  to  be  servile  he  becomes  insolent" — (J.  S.  Mill.) 

^  Some  hold  "  that  the  human  mind  is  something  the  creation 
of  which  is  finished  when  man  is  bom.  ...  It  is  moreover  sup- 
posed to  be  endowed  with  certain  faculties,  by  means  of  which 
it  subsequently  acquires  all  its  knowledge.  .  .  .  The  mind  qua 
existent  is  supposed  to  be  as  much  a  mind,  whether  it  be  invested 
with  this  knowledge  or  not,  just  as  a  man  is  as  much  an  exist- 
ing man  whether  he  be  clothed  or  naked.  .  .  .  The  mind  of  a 
savage,  according  to  this  doctrine,  is  as  much  an  existing  mind 
as  the  mind  of  a  Newton,  a  Milton,  or  a  Chalmers."  This  theory 
regards  the  mind  as  the  steady  and  the  permanent,  its  know- 
ledge as  the  temporary  and  the  fluctuating.  It  is  "  the  distinc- 
tion— God's  distinction — between  right  and  wrong  which  makes 
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being  a  mere  accessory,  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
man.  It  is  that  which  constitutes  him  a  man  and  makes 
him  what  he  is.^  His  mind  is  formed  and  fashioned  by 
it,  his  conduct  is  guided  and  directed  by  it;  and  his 
nature  is  complete  and  perfect  as  his  knowledge  is 
complete  and  perfect.  Hence,  instead  of  all  men  being 
on  an  equality,  and  one  man  as  good  as  another,  one 
may  be  many  times  better  than  another,  because  he  is 
by  so  much  better  educated,  has  so  much  more  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  skill,  genius,  and  does  so  much  better 
and  more  valuable  work.  It  has  been  said  that  he  who 
knows  several  languages  is  by  so  many  times  more  a 
man  ;  and  many  more  times  a  man  is  he  who  has 
received  a  proper  education  than  he  who  has  not .  A 
soul  without  knowledge  has  been  compared  to  a  block 
of  marble  in  a  quarry, — it  is  of  little  value  till  the  hand 
of  the  sculptor  has  been  applied  to  it,  and  has  fashioned 
it  into  some  work  of  art.^ 


our  minds,  which  converts  blind  instincts  into  rational  aims.  .  .  • 
It  is  not  man's  mind  which  puts  him  in  possession  of  knowledge, 
but  it  is  knowledge  which  puts  him  in  possession  of  a  mind. .  .  . 
Man  acquires  his  mind  by  means  of  knowledge,  and  not  his 
knowledge  by  means  of  mind." — (Prof.  Ferrier.) 

^  "  What  we  by  a  mental  abstraction  call  the  tgo^  is  in  reality 
a  combination  in  which  are  contained  the  residua  of  all  former 
feelings,  thoughts,  volitions — a  combination  which  is  continually 
changing  and  becoming  more  and  more  complex." — (Dr.  Mauds- 
ley.)  "  Every  act  of  perception  ...  is  to  the  mind  exactly 
what  a  single  cell  is  in  the  formation  of  the  bodily  tissues.  It  is, 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  a  minute  vesicle  which  .  .  .  goes  to  build 
up  our  whole  personality,  and  enters  as  an  atom  into  the  struc- 
ture which  determines  the  entire  character  and  capacity  of  the 
individual." — Q.  D.  Morell.) 

*  "  What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble  education  is  to  a 
human  soul.  .  .  .  We  see  it  sometimes  only  begun  to  be  chipped, 
sometimes  rough  hewn,  and  but  just  sketched  into  a  human  figure ; 
sometimes  we  see  the  man  appearing  distinctly  in  all  his  limbs 
and  features ;  sometimes  we  find  the  figure  wrought  up  to  a  great 
elegancy,  but  seldom  meet  with  any  to  which  the  hand  of  a 
Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles  could  not  give  several  nice  touches  and 
finishings." — (Spectator,) 
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To  what  d^^ee  of  perfection  any  individual  man,  or 
the  whole  human  race,  may  be  brought  by  means  of 
education  is  a  subject  of  which,  at  present,  we  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  entirely  ignorant.  We  know  no  limit 
to  any  of  the  faculties,  beyond  which  it  may  not  be 
trained,  nor  do  we  know  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge that  may  be  imparted  to  any  individual.^  Look- 
ing, however,  at  what  may  be  effected  by  means  of  even 
such  imperfect  education  as  we  have  at  present,  we  may, 
perhaps,  form  some  idea  of  what  might  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  more  efficient  methods  of  teaching,  and  a 
more  careful  selection  and  better  arrangement  of  the 
subjects  taught  ;^  and  when  we  observe  what  is  some- 

^  "  Personne  en  effet  n*a  d6termin6  encore  ce  dont  le  corps 
est  capable  ;  en  d*autres  termes  personne  n'a  encore  appris  de 
Texp^rience  ce  que  le  corps  pent  faire  et  ce  qu'il  ne  pent  pas 
faire  par  les  seules  lois  de  la  nature  corporelle  et  sans  recevoir 
de  Pdme  aucuue  determination.*' — (Spinoza.)  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill 
speaks  of  his  own  education  as  having  '*  proved  how  much  more 
than  is  commonly  supposed  may  be  taught,  and  well  taught,  in 
those  early  years  which  in  the  common  modes  of  what  is  called 
instruction  are  little  better  than  wasted." — (Autobiography.) 
"  There  is  something  startling,  though,  when  closely  looked  into, 
not  Utopian  or  chimerical,  in  the  amount  of  positive  knowledge 
of  the  most  varied  kind,  which  he  (Comte)  believes  may,  by  good 
methods  of  teaching,  be  made  the  common  inheritance  of  all  per- 
sons with  ordinary  faculties,  who  are  born  into  the  world." — 
(J.  S.  Mill.) 

*  "  Of  the  time  spent  at  school  by  the  generality  of  boys  much 
is  absolutely  thrown  away  as  regards  intellectual  progress  either 
from  ineffective  teaching,  from  the  continued  teaching  of  sub- 
jects in  which  they  cannot  advance,  or  from  idleness,  or  from  a 
combination  of  those  causes.** — (Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners, 1864.)  "  I^  the  cultivation  of  the  student's  inteUi- 
gence  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  to  be  overtaken  only  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  truth  in  a  systematic  order  and  in  a  reasoned  form." 
— (Prof.  Ferrier.)  "  Knowledge  would  be  much  more  speedily 
and  surely  acquired  if  it  were  communicated  systematically.'* — 
(Anon,)  "  It  is  a  proposition  at  the  very  root  of  Comte's  system 
that  until  the  sciences  are  learnt  in  their  natural  order,  which  at 
present  is  seldom  the  case,  a  scientific  education  will  be  incap- 
able of  realising  its  most  general  and  essential  results." — (G.  H. 
Lewes.)    *'  In  consequence  of  improvement  in  education,  the 
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times  effected  by  means  of  special  training  on  certain  of 
the  faculties,  we  may  imagine  what  would  be  the  result 
of  a  like  training  bestowed  upon  all  the  faculties,  and 
extending  over  the  whole  human  race.^     Education  is 

human  mind  has  become  a  vastly  more  skilful  instrument  of  dis- 
covery than  ever  it  was  before.'* — (Pres.  Wayland.)  "  The  time 
is  coming  ....  when  the  elements  of  knowledge  will  be  reduced 
to  such  forms  that  men  will  take  them  in  at  the  earliest  periods 
of  Hfe,  and  that  which  has  been  the  sum  total  of  the  world's 
striving  will  be  the  capital  on  which  men  will  begin  to  trade  in 
the  great  mental  economy." — (H.  W.  Beecher.)  **  When  the 
intuitive  faculties  are  strongly  developed  there  is  no  limit  we  can 
place  to  the  light  which  they  will  spontaneously  cast  over  every 
subject  of  human  thought." — Q.  D.  Morell.) 

^  "To  how. great  a  degree  of  perfection  the  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  being  raised  by  cultivation  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  effects  of  early,  continued,  and 
systematic  education  in  the  case  of  those  children  who  are 
trained  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  feats  of  strength  and  agiUty, 
justify,  perhaps,  the  most  sanguine  views  which  it  is  possible  for 
a  philosopher  to  form  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the 
species." — (Dugald  Stewart.)  "  It  is  not  unlikely  that  if  the 
mind  were  strictly  subjected  to  an  intellectual  regimen  like  the 
body  and  its  muscular  system,  results  far  beyond  ordinary  cal- 
culation might  be  produced.  The  extraordinary  power  some- 
times generated  by  constant  practice  in  particular  pursuits  may 
assist  us  to  some  conception  of  the  energies  which  are  dormant 
in  human  minds  only  because  they  are  not  aroused  by  cultiva- 
tion.— (W.  A.  Butler.)  "  There  is  no  reason  per  se  why  every 
man  in  advanced  state  of  civilization  should  not  be  as  sensitive 
to  harmony  as  was  Mozart,  as  intuitive  of  beauty  as  was 
Raphael,  as  readily  apprehensive  of  poetic  imagery  as  Shak- 
speare,  as  instinct  with  nature  as  Goethe,  as  open  to  moral  and 
rehgious  influences  as  Paul  and  John." — (J.  D.  Morell.)  **  It 
seems  safe  to  affirm  in  relation  to  what  may  be  abstractly  pos- 
sible to  the  human  mind  that  whatever  it  has  at  any  time  actually 
achieved  under  favourable  circumstances,  or  whatever  effort  it 
may  for  a  few  moments  only  have  sustained,  the  same,  to  say 
no  more,  it  might  at  all  times  perform,  and  might  continue  to 
perform,  if  it  were  but  exempted  from  those  causes  of  embarrass- 
ment and  exhaustion  which  are  felt  to  arise  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  animal  organisation." — (Isaac  Taylor.)  "What 
happ3^  effects  they  (i.e.  the  different  means  of  education)  might 
have  if  applied  universally  with  the  skill  and  address  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  human  wisdom  and  power  is  not  easily  con- 
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not  only  progressing,  but  it  is  progressing  at  an  ever  in- 
creasing velocity,  and  the  end  can  be  but  dimly  fore- 
seen.^ 

We  find  within  ourselves  feelings  that  tell  us  that  we 
are  fitted  by  nature  for  higher  and  better  things  than  we 
at  present  enjoy  ;*  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  with  our- 
selves and  our  work,  and  constant  wishes  and  aspirations 
after  higher  perfection,  more  happiness,  greater  good- 
ness.^   These  we  cannot  but  regard  as  implanted  in  our 

ceived,  or  to  what  pitch  the  happiness  of  human  society  and  the 
improvement  of  the  species  might  be  carried." — (Dr.  Thos. 
Reid.)  "  Will  not  every  nation  one  day  arrive  at  the  state  of 
civilization  attained  by  those  peoples  who  are  the  most  en- 
lightened.**— (CoNDORCET.)  "  Whatever  is  made  of  any  class  of 
men  we  may  be  sure  is  possible  to  be  made  of  the  whole  human 
race.  What  a  field  for  exertion !  what  a  prize  to  be  won !  *' — 
(J AS.  Mill.)  "  Let  us  dare  to  foresee  in  the  ages  that  will  suc- 
ceed us  a  knowledge  and  a  happiness  of  which  we  can  form  only 
a  vague  and  undetermined  idea.  Let  us  count  upon  the  perfec- 
ability  with  which  nature  has  endowed  us,  on  the  strength  of 
the  human  genius,  from  which  long  experience  gives  us  a  right  to 
expect  prodigies.** — (Condorcet.) 

*  '*  The  course  of  improvement  when  it  has  once  begun  is,  like 
the  motion  of  a  descending  body,  an  accelerated  course.  One 
improvement  produces  other  improvements,  and  these  others ; 
and  for  this  reason,  there  may  be  improvements,  apparently 
little,  which  may  lead  to  so  many  more  as  to  be  in  their  conse- 
quences like  the  opening  of  new  senses  among  mankind.  .  .  . 
This  observation  is,  perhaps,  more  applicable  to  the  subject  of 
education  than  any  other.*' — (Dr.  R.  Price.) 

^  *'  Man  has  within  him  the  feeling  that  he  is  made  for  per- 
fection and  happiness.'* — (Vinet.)  "  There  is  a  kind  of  want  (if 
I  may  so  express  myself)  in  every  noble  and  generous  nature  to 
purify  itself  from  the  frailties  and  corruptions  which  it  at  present 
experiences,  and  to  raise  itself  to  those  higher  and  incorruptible 
classes  of  existence  for  which  even  here  it  feels  that  it  was 
ultimately  destined.** — (Rev.  A.  Alison.) 

•  "  Man,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  feels  and  has  felt,  in 
every  age,  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  him.  . .  .  He 
knows  usually  that  he  is  not  what  he  ought  to  be  ;  that  he 
carries  about  with  him,  in  most  cases,  a  body  more  or  less 
diseased  and  decrepit,  incapable  of  doing  all  the  work  which  he 
feels  that  he  himself  could  do,  or  expressing  all  the  emotions 
which  he  himself  longs  to  express  ;  a  dull  brain,  dull  senses, 
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nature  for  good  and  useful  ends.  We  cannot  believe 
that  the  main  or  sole  purpose  for  which  they  have  been 
given  is  to  render  man  unhappy  or  discontented  with 
his  condition.^  On  the  contrary,  we  regard  them  as  de- 
signed and  intended  to  lead  him  to  a  higher  and  more 
perfect  state,  and  as  prophetic  of  what  the  race  is  yet  to 
become  in  the  future.^  May  we  not  fancy  that  a  time 
will  yet  come,  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  when  every 
desire   of  the  heart  will  be  fulfilled,  every  aspiration 

which  cramp  the  eager  infinity  within  him.  .  . .  And  man  has  a 
self  too  within,  which  he  longs  too  often  to  escape  from  as  from 
a  household  ghost,  who  puts  out  at  unfortunately  rude  and 
unwelcome  hours  the  ledger  of  memory.'*  —  (Rev.  Chas. 
KiNGSLEY.)  "On  all  sides  we  meet  with  lamentations  over 
the  unhappy  discord  existing  in  every  man  between  his  better 
moral  convictions  and  his  opposing  will.  The  saying  of  the 
Roman  poet — Video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequoty  has  been 
long  familiar,  as  well  as  its  parallel — Nitimur  in  vetitum  semper, 
cupimusque  negata" — (Prof.  Luthardt.) 

^  **  Are  we,  then,  fallen  from  some  noble  star, 
Whose  consciousness  is  as  an  unknown  curse, 
And  we  feel  capable  of  happiness, 
Only  to  know  it  is  not  in  our  sphere  ?  " — (L.  E.  L.) 

*  "  In  man  we  observe  not  merely  an  unlimited  capacity  for 
psychical  elevation,  but  an  unlimited  desire  to  attain  it ;  and 
this  desire  serves  to  stimulate  man  not  merely  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  to  the  application  of  it  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  physical  condition,  but  to  the  improvement  of  his 
moral  nature  by  determinately  repressing  its  lower  propensities, 
and  by  fostering  those  which  he  feels  to  constitute  the  true 
nobility  of  his  character." — (Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter.)  "  The 
man  who  entertained  no  wishes,  inclinations,  or  propensions, 
but  such  as  his  present  power  could  gratify,  would  be  scarce 
superior  to  a  reptile,  notwithstanding  his  form." — (Rev.  J. 
Farquhar.)  "  It  is  delightful  to  lay  before  ourselves  the 
thought  that  human  nature  will  ever  be  better  developed  through 
education,  and  that  education  will  be  brought  into  a  form 
adapted  to  humanity." — (Kant.)  **  That  onward  movement  of 
race  in  knowledge,  in  power,  in  worth,  and  in  happiness  . .  . 
has  gladdened  and  cheered  all  who  believe,  and  who,  through 
long  ages  of  gloom  and  misery  and  havoc,  have  still  believed 
that  truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty — that  goodness  is  the 
law  of  His  universe,  and  happiness  its  end." — (Dr.  John  Brown.) 
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gratified,  and  man  raised  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfec-* 
tion  and  happiness  as  he  can  wish  or  imagine  ?  ^  This  we 
can  well  suppose  to  be  the  state  finally  arrived  at  by  the 
individual  living  his  life  over  and  over  again  ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  final  state  of  the  race 
will  come  short  of  it 

This,  then,  is  the  all-important  work  in  which  educa- 
tion is  engaged.^  The  perfection  of  the  race  is  the  end 
at  which  it  must  aim,  the  object  that  is  ever  to  be  kept 
in  view.®  While  concentrating  its  efforts  upon  indi- 
viduals, it  will  see  in  every  improved  and  educated 
individual  a  step  taken  towards  the  final  result.  The 
individual  who  has  received  a  good  education  cannot 
fail  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  all  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one 
can  receive  the  highest  education  of  which  he  is  capable 
unless  those  among  whom  he  lives  are  also  in  a  high 
degree  educated.*    The  one  is  a  necessary  consequence 

*  **  Nothing  certainly  in  the  human  mind  is  more  wonderful 
than  this — that  it  is  conscious  of  its  own  Umitatious.  This  con- 
sciousness would  he  impossible  if  those  limitations  were  in  their 
nature  absolute.  The  bars  which  we  feel  so  much  and  against 
which  we  so  often  beat  in  vain,  are  bars  which  could  not  be  felt 
at  all  unless  there  were  something  in  us  which  seeks  a  wider 
scope.  It  is  as  if  these  bars  were  a  Umit  of  opportunity,  rather 
than  a  boundary  of  power.  No  absolute  limit  upon  mental 
faculty  ever  is  or  ever  could  be  felt  by  the  people  whom  it 
affects." — (Duke  of  Argyll.) 

*  **  Education,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  great 
regenerator  of  human  society.  To  it  we  must  owe  the  intellec- 
tual habits  we  form,  the  power  which  the  reason  and  conscience 
have  over  the  will,  and  the  strength  we  possess  to  regulate  the 
desires,  and  to  subdue  the  passions." — (J.  D.  Morell.) 

*  •*  Die  VoUkommenheit  der  menschlichen  Natur.  .  .  .  muss 
wenigstens  in  der  Idee  des  Menschen  das  Ziel  seiner  Bestrebungen 
sein  weil  sonst  die  Naturanlagen  grosstentheils  als  vergeblich 
und  zwecklos  angesehen  werden  miissen."  —  (Kant.)  "  La 
premiere  garantie  de  succes,'' says  M.  Braun,  speaking  of  edu- 
cation, **  sera  done  une  foi  vive  dans  la  noble  destination  de 
rhomme." 

*  "  In  proportion  as  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  consti- 
tutes the   incentive  of  our  intellectual  efforts,  as  the  love  of 
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of  the  other.  The  perfection  of  individuals  must  eventu- 
ally lead  to  the  perfection  of  humanity,  with  all  those 
improvements  in  nature  that  must  of  necessity  at- 
tend it^ 

goodness  for  its  own  sake  animates  our  endeavours  to  bring  our 
own  moral  nature  into  conformity  with  it,  and  our  love  of  the 
highest  tjrpe  of  beauty  withdraws  us  from  all  that  is  low  and 
sensual,  are  we  not  only  elevating  ourselves  towards  our  ideal, 
but  contributing  to  the  elevation  of  our  race.'* — (Dr.  W.  B. 
Carpenter.)  "  The  well-being  of  society  rests  in  the  last  resort 
on  the  individuals  composing  it.'* — (Anon,)  **  Only  in  the  general 
well-being  can  individual  well-being  be  made  perfect." — (Dr.  W. 
B.  Hodgson.)  **  Men  of  great  and  stirring  powers,  who  are 
destined  to  mould  the  age  in  which  they  are  born,  must  first 
mould  themselves  upon  it." — (Coleridge.) 

^  "Let  but  human  nature,  as  the  root  of  bitterness,  be 
regenerated,  and  then  all  its  capabilities,  all  its  acquisitions  and 
improvements  will  be  devoted  to  the  most  beneficent  purposes  ; 
and  will  change  the  very  aspect  of  the  world.  The  state  of  the 
earth  depends  essentially  on  the  character  of  its  principal 
inhabitant,  and  when  the  character  of  man  is  renovated  the 
state  of  our  world  will  be  renovated  also  ;  the  agencies  at  present 
conflicting  will  become  conspiring;  that  which  is  barren  will 
become  fruitful ;  and  that  which  is  hurtful  will  become  bene- 
ficent."— (Dr.  McCosH.)  "  By  the  proper  exercise  of  this  gift 
of  God,  human  nature  in  individuals  and  in  societies  may  be 
exalted  to  a  high  degree  of  dignity  and  felicity,  and  the  earth 
become  a  paradise." — (Dr.  T.  Reid.)  "  As  yet  these  briUiant 
discoveries  over  the  mysteries  and  powers  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse are  only  just  beginning,  and  we  seem  to  be  on  the  very 
edge  of  great  discoveries,  the  ultimate  influence  of  which,  on  the 
thought  and  progress  of  mankind,  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate." 
— (Dr.  Dale.)  "The  time  will  come,  and,  indeed,  is  visibly 
coming,  when  the  diseases  which  form  the  largest  sources  of 
mortality  will  be  extinguished  or  confined  within  narrow  limits 
by  the  enlarged  resources  of  science.  .  .  .  The  student  of  medicine 
gathers  omens  of  success  in  the  future  from  past  victories 
in  this  field,  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  layman  rightly  to 
appreciate. ' — (British  Quarterly  Review,)  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson 
has  expressed  his  conviction  that  "  in  ages  yet  to  come  there 
would  be  perfect  physical  happiness — ^that  pain,  which  was  even 
now  so  much  reduced,  would  be  removed  altogether;  that  the 
devastating  diseases  which  carried  away  our  youth  would  be 
stamped  out,  and  that  death  itself  would  be  so  encompassed 
that  man  should  know  no  more  of  it  than  he  did  of  his  birth." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HEREDITARY  EFFECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

"  Supposing  that  at  this  moment  I  had  before  me,  on  these  benches,  three 
hundred  young  men,  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
world,  all  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  it  would  require  but 
a  glance  round  among  tiiem  to  convince  me  that  however  accurately  and 
completely  I  might  classify  the  miscellaneous  educational  influences  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  up  to  the  moment  of  my  seeing  them  together,  I 
should  still  have  to  fall  back  upon  a  solid  substratum  of  assumed  original 

difference  upon  which  all  subsequent  differences  had  been  built I 

might  settle  as  I  chose  the  question  of  how  much,  but  that  so  much  of  tiie 
mass  of  intellectual  difference  before  me  was  constitutional  and  prior  to  all 
education  I  should  be  obliged  to  admit." — (Prof.  Masson.) 

Men  have  yet  to  learn  "  that  every  vicious  habit  and  chronic  disease  com- 
municates itself  by  descent ;  and  that  by  purity  of  birth  the  entire  system 
of  the  human  body  and  soul  may  be  gradually  elevated  or  by  recklessness 

of  birth  degraded And  the  knowledge  of  this  great  fact  ought  to 

regulate  the  education  of  our  youth  and  the  entire  conduct  of  the  nation." — 
(John  Ruskin.) 

"  We  are  fired  with  the  hope  to  reform  men.  After  many  experiments,  we 
find  that  we  must  begin  earlier — at  school.  But  the  boys  and  girls  are  not 
docile ;  we  can  make  nothing  of  them.  We  decide  that  they  are  not  of  good 
stock.  We  must  begin  our  reform  earlier  still — at  generation." — (R.  W. 
Emerson.) 

"  We  cannot  doubt that  hereditary  influence  is  equally  powerful 

with  educational  culture  in  carrying  our  mental  powers  to  their  highest  state 
of  perfection."— (Dr.  Allen  Thomson.) 

We  cannot,  however,  arrive  at  a  full  and  complete  view 
of  the  nature  and  importance  of  education,  if  we  confine 
our  attention  solely  to  its  effects  upon  individuals,  or  its 
consequences  to  those  by  whom  they  may  be  surrounded, 
or  with  whom  they  may  be  brought  into  immediate 
contact.  Great  as  are  the  effects  of  education  upon  the 
individual  himself,  great,  too,  as  must  be  the  influence 
of  one's  teaching  and  example  on  those  around  him, 
particularly  on  such  as  naturally  look  up  to  and  imitate 
him,  yet  were  these  all,  education  would  by  no  means 
be  the  power  that  we  believe  it  to  be,  in  the  improve- 
ment and  perfection  of  humanity.^    Were  such  the  case 

1  "  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  our  power  of  benefit- 
ing the  future  of  our  race  by  the  formation  of  right  habits  of 
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each  individual,  each  generation  would  begin  life  at 
exactly  the  same  point,  and  build  up  its  knowledge 
from  the  lowest  foundation — the  labours,  the  learning, 
the  experience  of  their  predecessors  would  avail  them 
nothing  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  directly  imparted 
to  them  from  without ;  and  in  like  manner  the  learning 
and  experience  of  each  individual  would  be  lost  to  all 
save  himself  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  actually 
communicated  by  him  to  others.  The  child  of  to-day 
would  be  in  no  respect  different  from — in  no  more 
favourable  position  for  being  taught  than  one  born  two 
thousand  years  ago — nor  one  born  in  England  than  one 
in  Central  Africa.^  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The 
mind  of  the  human  infant  is  not  at  birth  a  mere  blank 
sheet  of  white  paper  on  which  anything,  either  good  or 
bad,  may  be  inscribed.^     Each  individual  is  born  with 

thought  is  not  limited  to  those  results  which  we  give  to  the 
world  whether  by  the  publication  of  our  opinions  or  by  our 
conduct  in  life  ;  being  even  more  directly  exerted  in  that  heredi- 
tary transmission  which  the  physiologist  cannot  but  regard  as 
no  less  evidently  manifested  in  tendencies  to  thought,  than  it  is 
in  tendencies  to  action.*' — (Dr.  Carpenter.) 

^  "The  child  of  European  parents  inherits  an  organism 
more  apt  to  grasp  the  results  of  culture." — (G.  H.  Lewes.) 
"  Our  intellectual  wealth  ....  is  always  in  strict  accord  with 
social  development ;  so  that  the  savage  is  not  less  incompetent 
than  the  animal  to  originate  or  even  understand  a  philosophical 
conception  ;  the  peasant  would  be  little  better  than  the  ape  in 

Eresence  of  the  problems  of  abstract  science ;  and  it  would  be 
opeless  to  expect  either  of  them  to  weigh  the  stars  or  to  under- 
stand the  equations  of  curves  of  double  curvature.'* — (Ditto.) 

"  "  The  mind  is  not  like  a  sheet  of  white  paper  which  receives 
just  what  is  written  upon  it,  nor  like  a  mirror  which  simply  re- 
flects more  or  less  faithfully  every  object,  but  by  it  is  connoted 
a  plastic  power,  ministering  to  a  complex  process  of  organisa- 
tion, in  which  what  is  suitable  to  development  is  assimilated, 
what  is  unsuitable  is  rejected.*' — (Dr.  Maudsley.)  **  To  rest 
with  the  unqualified  assertion  that  antecedent  to  experience  the 
mind  is  a  blank  is  to  ignore  the  question.  Whence  comes  the 
power  of  organising  experience  ?  Whence  arise  the  different 
degrees  of  that  power  possessed  by  different  races  of  organisms 
and  different  individuals  of  the  same  race  ?    If  at  birUi  there 
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a  physical  and  mental  constitution  which  he  has  in- 
herited from  his  parents,  together  with  certain  feelings 
and  tendencies,  certain  habits  and  modes  of  thought,  at 
first  no  doubt  slumbering  in  embryo,  but  still  none  the 
less  certain  to  show  themselves  when  time  and  oppor- 
tunity occur  to  call  them  forth.^    These  partake  of  the 

exists  nothing  but  a  passive  receptivity  of  impressions,  why  is 
not  a  horse  as  educable  as  a  man  ?  .  . . .  Understood  in  its  cur- 
rent form  the  experience  hypothesis  implies  that  the  presence 
of  a  definite  organised  nervous  system  is  a  circumstance  of  no 
moment,  a  fact  not  needing  to  be  taken  into  account.  Yet  it  is 
the  all  important  fact.*' — (Herbert  Spencer.)  "  The  doctrine 
that  all  the  desires,  all  the  sentiments  are  generated  by  the 
experiences  of  the  individual  is  so  glaringly  at  variance  with 
facts  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  how  anyone  should  ever  have 
entertained  it." — (Ditto.)  "  Experience  only  affords  the  occasion 
on  which  the  native  or  a  priori  cognitions  virtually  possessed  by 
the  mind  actually  manifest  their  existence.*' — (Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton.) Hallam  maintains  in  opposition  to  Locke,  that  "  in 
human  beings  there  are  intrinsic  dissimilitudes  which  no 
education  can  essentially  overcome.** 

^  "  It  is  indisputable  that  every  particular  man  comes  into  the 
world  with  a  heritage  of  organised  forms  and  definite  tendencies 
which  will  determine  his  feeling  and  thinking  in  certain  definite 
ways  whenever  the  suitable  conditions  are  present.  .  .  .  These 
forms  and  tendencies  represent  ancestral  experiences  and 
adaptations.*' — (G.  H.  Lewes.)  "Whatever  subsequent  cir- 
cumstances may  effect,  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  all 
human  beings  come  into  the  world  with  the  germs  of  peculiar 
mental  as  well  as  physical  qualities.  Attempts  indeed  have 
been  made  to  resolve  all  mental  varieties  into  the  effects  of 
dissimilar  external  circumstances,  but  with  too  little  success 
to  require  any  formal  refutation.*' — (Samuel  Bailey.)  "There 
are  *  innate '  aptitudes  or  fundamental  peculiarities  of  mind, 
whether  generic  or  individual,  to  which  at  least  as  strongly  as  to 
education  or  accident  must  we  attribute  each  special  bias  of 

genius Each  man  becomes  what  he  is  quite  as  much 

by  the  individual  peculiarities  of  his  mind  as  by  the  culture  to 
which  he  may  be  submitted." — (Henry  Rogers.)  "  What  we 
speak  of  as  the  original  constitution  of  each  individual  is  in 
great  part  (if  not  entirely)  determined  by  the  conditions 
dynanucal  and  material  of  the  parent  organisms." — (Dr.  W.  B. 
Carpenter.)  The  cases  are  rare,  in  which  some  distinctive 
traits  of  both  parents  may  not  be  traced  in  the  offspring — these 
traits  often  showing  themselves  in  peculiarities  of  manner  and 
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character  of  the  parents,  of  the  habits  they  have  formed, 
the  feelings  they  have  entertained,  the  education  they 
have  received.^  Thus  the  improvement  that  has  been 
going  on  in  the  race  is  not  confined  to  those  in  mature 
life,  nor  does  it  depend  entirely  or  even  mainly  upon 
the  education  which  they  have  received ;  but  it  is  an 
improvement  extending  over  the  whole  period  of  life, 
and  it  depends  chiefly  upon  the  qualities  which  have 
been  inherited.*     Thus  the  infant  of  to-day  awakens 

gesture,  in  tendencies  of  thought  or  feeling,  in  proneness  to 
particular  constitutional  disorders ;  and  even  where  there  is  no 
personal  resemblance  and  where  there  has  been  no  possibility 
that  these  peculiarities  should  have  been  gained  by  imitation.** — 
(Ditto.) 

*  "  Physiology  tells  us  that  the  offspring  always  and  necessarily 
inherits  its  organisation  from  the  parents ; "  and  "  with  the 
organisation,  all  those  characters  and  tendencies,  which  the 
organisation  in  activity  would  naturally  manifest.  A  habit  once 
firmly  fixed,— once  organised  in  the  individual,  becomes  almost 
as  susceptible  of  transmission  as  any  normal  tendency." — (G. 
H.  Lewes.)  '*  It  is  easy  to  adduce  many  instances,  in  which 
peculiarities  that  have  been  developed  by  education,  or  by  the 
influence  of  particular  circumstances  on  the  constitution,  have 
become  hereditary." — (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "  Who  has  not  re- 
marked the  little  indefinable  similarities  in  the  unconscious 
movement  of  the  limbs  and  features,  which  exist  between  the 
father  and  son."  (J.  D.  Morell.)  "How  frequently  mechanical 
and  artistic  talent,  and  even  the  predilection  for  certain  kinds 
of  occupation,  are  transmitted  from  the  father  to  the  son  and 
grandson,  is  well  known,  and  may  be  explained  by  a  particular 
capacity  for  a  peculiar  use  of  the  limbs,  and  higher  perfection 
in  the  employment  of  the  senses,  having  its  origin  in  organic 
causes.  But  the  extent  of  such  hereditary  transmission  is  not 
limited  merely  to  qualities  of  physical  life,  depending  on  physical 
conditions,  but  extends  also  to  what  is  the  proper  source  of  it** 
—(Dr.  Waitz.) 

"  "  In  the  progress  of  civilization  an  advance  has  taken 
place,  not  simply  in  the  complexity  of  the  cognitions  and 
operations  that  have  been  age  by  age  attained  to,  but  in  the 
abihty  to  receive  complex  cognitions  and  perform  complex 
operations;.  For  it  is  not,  as  most  suppose,  that  scientific  and 
artistic  progress  is  due  simply  to  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
and  of  appliances,  but  it  is  that  the  impressibilities  and  activities 
have  themselves  gro\m  to  a  higher  complication.** — (H .  Spencer.) 

M 
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into  consciousness  with  powers  and  faculties  higher  and 
more  perfect  than  those  of  one  bom  two  centuries  ago, 
and  a  child  of  civilized  parents  than  one  born  of 
savages.^ 

Each  individual  that  is  born,  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion that  comes  into  the  world,  is  a  higher  growth — a 


"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  consequence  of  the  teaching 
of  Bacon  ....  the  human  mind  has  become  a  vastly  more 
skilful  instrument  of  discovery  than  ever  it  was  before." — (Pres. 
Wayland.)  **  The  organism  brings  with  it  inherited  experience, 
i^,  a  mode  of  reaction  antecedent  to  all  direct  relation  with 
external  influences,  which  necessarily  determines  the  results 
of  individual  experience.  There  is  thus  what  may  be  called  an 
d,  priori  condition  in  all  sensation  and  in  all  ideation  ....  Our 
perceptions  are  evolutions ;  and  having  necessarily  a  history  at 
their  back,  it  is  clear  thai  all  perceptions  are  modified  by  pre- 
perceptions,  all  conceptions  by  pre-conceptions.  Hence  mental 
diversities." — (G.  H.  Lewes.)  "  Ein  Jeder  empfangt  besondere 
Anlagen  als  angeborene ;  seine  Freiheit  kann  dieselben  mehr 
pd.er  weniger  ausbilden,  aber  weder  vemicht  noch  andere  an 
ihie  Stelle  sctzen.'* — (Rosenkranz.)  "  Heritage  has  in  reaUty 
more  power  over  our  constitution  then  all  the  influences  from 
without  whether  moral  or  physical." — (Dr.  Burdach.) 

^  **  It  is  not  merely  that  laws,  social  modes,  and  instrumentali- 
ties of  education  descend  ....  but  it  is  that  the  very  type  of  the 
inborn  quality  is  a  civiUzed  type.  The  civilization  is  in  great 
part  an  inbred  civilization.  There  is  something  functional  in 
it  which  is  itself  configured  to  the  state  of  art,  order,  law, 
property." — (Dr.  Bushnell.) — "  Under  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion, corporeal  and  mental,  continued  through  successive  genera- 
tions, the  capacities  of  his  whole  nature  ....  (and  especially 
those  of  his  brain)  are  called  out  so  that  the  general  character 
of  the  race  is. greatly  improved." — (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "Not 
in  knowledge  only,  but  in  development  of  powers,  the  child  of 
twelve  now  stands  at  the  level  where  once  stood  the  child  of 
fourteen,  where  ages  ago  stood  the  full-grown  man." — (Bishop 
Temple.)  "There  is  distinct  evidence  from  various  quarters 
that  the  minds  of  the  inferior  human  races  cannot  respond  to 
relations  of  even  moderate  complexity,  much  less  to  those  highly 
complex  relations  with  which  advancing  science  deals."  This  is 
true,  not  only  as  regards  science  and  art,  but  also  "  those  more 
complex  moral  cognitions  which,  by  making  social  order  pos- 
sible, contribute  to  that  greater  individual  safety  which  social 
order  brings." — (H.  Spencer.) 
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farther  development  of  those  that  preceded  it.^  And  as 
in  the  material  world  it  is  possible  for  the  geologist* 
from  an  examination  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  various  agencies  that  have  been  at 
work  on  it,  may  it  not  be  possible  for  higher  spiritual 
intelligences  to  read  the  world  of  mind,  and  to  declare 
of  any  individual  mind  the  stage  of  development  to  which 
it  belongs,  as  well  as  the  various  influences  that  have 
been  at  work  upon  it,  and  the  conditions  through  which 
it  has  passed  ?  ^ 

1  *'The  successive  lineal  descendants  of  any  one  kind  of 
organism  may,  in  effect,  be  regarded  as  portions  of  the  same  or^ 
ganism  gradually  developing  through  successive  generations  or 
stages  of  one  life  history." — (Dr.  Bastian.)  "  Science  and  ex- 
j>erience  tell  us  that  each  individual  is  one  link  in  a  long  series 
of  successive  developments  of  a  particular  type.  It  is  vain  to 
deny  that  every  individual  is  profoundly  influenced  by  peculi- 
arities of  family  and  race.  Whatever  other  heritage  a  father 
may  bequeath  to  his  son,  there  is  one  which  he  must  leave — call 
it  brain  inheritance,  or  what  we  will.  Sweet  tempers  and  gentle 
bearing  pass  on  from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  family 
scowl  is  not  a  thing  only  to  be  read  of  in  the  pages  of  **  Red- 
gauntlet." — (Bishop  Alexander.)  "The  corollary,  from  the 
general  argument  that  has  been  elaborated,  is  that  the  brain 
represents  an  infinitude  of  experiences,  received  during  the  evo- 
lution of  life  in  general ;  the  most  uniform  and  frequent  of  which 
have  been  successively  bequeathed  principal  and  interest ;  and 
have  thus  slowly  augmented  to  that  high,  intelligence  which  Hes 
latent  in  the  brain  of  the  infant, — ^which  the  infant,  in  the  course 
of  its  after  Ufe,  exercises,  and  usually  strengthens,  or  further  com* 
plicates, — ^and  which  with  minute  additions  it  again  bequeaths 
to  future  generations.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  European 
comes  to  have  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  inches  more  of  brain 
than  the  Papuan." — (H.Spenceijl.)  *^Tbe  human  brain  is  an 
organised  register  of  infinitely  numerous  experiences  received 
during  the  evolution  of  Ufe,  or,  rather,  during  the  evolution  of 
that  series  of  organisms  through  which  the  human  organism  has 
been  reached." — (Ditto.) 

"  According  to  Leipnitz,  **  from  the  given  state  of  any  monad 
at  any  time  the  Eternal  Geometer  can  Bud  the  state  of  the  uni- 
verse past,  present,  and  to  come."^-*'^  There  e^xists  not  alone  in 
the  human  conscience,  or  in  the  omniscience  of  the  Creator, 
but  in  eternal  material  nature,  an  ineffaceabile,  iaiperishable 
record,  possibly  legible  to  even  created  inteUigence»  ot  every  act 
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This  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  it  for  us  to  go  minutely 
©r  profoundly  into  the  question  of  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  qualities.  The  subject,  however,  is  one  of  the 
very  greatest  importance,  and  it  has  not  yet,  by  any 
means,  received  that  amount  of  attention  to  which  it  is 
entitled,^     What  is  at  present  known  respecting  it  is 

done,  evory  word  uttered,  nay,  of  every  wish,  and  purpose,  and 
thought. CQQjceived  by  mortal  man,  from  the  birth  of  our  first 
parents  to  the  final  extinction  of  our  race ;  so  that  the  physical 
traces  of  our  most  secret  sins  shall  last  until  time  shall  be 
merged  in  that  ^eternity,  of  which  not  science  but  religion  alone 
assumes  to  take  cognizance.** — (G.  P.  Marsh.)  Swedenborg 
describes  the  angels  as  after  death  examining  a  man's  features 
and  body,  beginning  with  the  fingers  of  each  hand,  in  order  to 
ascertain  his  actions  and  conduct  in  this  world. — Every  volition 
and  thought,  of  jnan-^  he  was  informed  is  inscribed  on  his  brain ; 
for  volition  and  thought  have  their  beginnings  in  the  brain, 
whence  they  are  conveyed  to  the  bodily  organs  wherein  they 
terminate.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  in'  the  mind  is  in  the  brain, 
and  from  the  brain  passes  to  the  body  according  to  the  order  of 
its  parts.  Thus  a  man  writes  his  life  in  his  physique,  and  thus 
ithe  angels  discover  his  autobiography  in  his  structure." — **  If  the 
Almighty  stamped  on  the  brow  of  the  earUest  murderer  the  in- 
delible and  visible  mark  of  his  .guilt,  he  has  also  established  laws 
by  which  every  succeeding  criminal  is  not  less  irrevocably 
chained  tp  the  testimony  of  his  x;rime ;  for  every  atom  of  his 
mortal  irame,  through  whatever  changes  its  several  particles 
may  migrate,  will  still  retain  adhering  to  it,  through  every  com- 
bination, some  movement  derived  from  that  very  muscular  effort 
by  which  the  crime  itself  was  perpetrated." — (C.  Babbage.) 
**  In  the  countless  millions  of  our  race  that  have  lived  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  two  have 
been  exactly  aUke  ia  person,  intellect,  or  moral  nature — none 
80  similar  that,  placed  side  by  side,  lao  mark  of  distinction 
could  have  been  detected.*' — (British  Quarterly  Review,)  "  Men 
are  in  much  alike,  but  each  individual  differs  in  some  respects 
from  any  other  individual  that  now  exists,  or  it  may  be  confi- 
dently assumed  ever  has  existed  or  evier  will  exist." — (Dr. 
Maudsley.) 

1  "  The  subject  of  hereditary  temperament  and  tendency  to 
disease  is  still  largely  open  to  inquiry.  Future  research  will  un- 
questionably lead  to  an  increased  estimate  ofthe  influence  of  this 
cause  on  all  the  conditions  of  individual  life." — (Sir  H.  Hol- 
land.) "There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  genealogies  than  is 
generally  beljeved  at  present.    I  never  heard  tell  of  any  clever 
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chiefly  to  be  found  in  medical  works,  and  there  it  is 
mostly  considered  only  in  relation  to  the  transmission  of 
physical  qualities  and  certain  kinds  of  disease.^  But  the 
subject  is  one  of  much  wider  importance,  affecting 
mental  as  well  as  physical  qualities,  and  concerning  not 
only  Medicine,  but  also  Philosophy,  Theology,  Politics^ 
and  Social  Science  generally.^ 

man  that  came  out  of  an  entirely  stupid  people.  I^  you  look 
around  the  families  of  your  acquaintance  you  will  see  such  cases 
in  all  directions.  I  know  that  it  has  been  the  case  in  mine.  I 
can  trace  the  father,  the  son,  and  the  grandson,  and  the  stamp 
is  quite  distinctly  legible  upon  each  of  them."     (T.  Carlyle.) 

^  "That  children  inherit  the  outward  bodily  configuration 
and  manifest  peculiarities  of  one  or  other  of  their  parents  is 
well  known ;  and  that  they  likewise  derive  from  them  that  more 
hidden  weakness  of  certain  organs,  by  which  these  are  prone  to 
take  on  diseased  action,  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  ages." — 
(CyclopcBdia  of  Practical  Medicine.)  "  That  remarkable  hereditary 
transmission  of  psychical  character,  which  presents  itself  under 
circumstances  that  entirely  forbid  our  attributing  it  to  any 
agency  that  can  operate  subsequently  to  birth  ....  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  account  for  on  any  other  hypothesis  than 
that  the  *  formative  capacity  of  the  germ  in  great  degree  deter- 
mines the  subsequent  development  of  the  brain,  as  of  other 
parts  of  the  body,  through  this  its  mode  of  activity.*' — (Dr. 
Carpenter.)  "  The  greater  exactness  of  modern  observation 
is  ever  placing  before  us  new  and  wonderful  instances,  in  which 
the  most  minute  peculiarities  or  defects  in  structure  and  func- 
tions, are  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  Scarcely 
is  there  an  organ  or  texture  in  the  body  which  does  not  afford 
its  particular  proof  of  these  variations  so  transmissible." — (Sir 
H.  Holland.)  "  In  each  period  of  life  the  ofifspring  resembles  the 
parents  at  the  corresponding  periods  of  their  life ; "  in  other  words 
**  each  germ  derives  from  its  parents  such  material  properties 
that  being  placed  in  the  conditions  necessary  for  the^  operation 
of  the  vital  forces  it  will  imitate  in  all  the  phases  of  the  life 
of  each  of  its  parts,  the  changes  through  which  the  corre- 
sponding parts  have  passed  in  the  parents." — (Sir  Jas.  Paget.) 

'  "The  facts  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  physical  or 
mental  qualities  to  the  offspring,  present  very  interesting 
psychological  phases  in  the  progressive  transformation  and 
development  of  a  people." — (Dr.  Waitz.)  A  mysterious  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  "  ordains  that  not  only  bodily  taints 
and  infirmities,  but  even  moral  dispositions  and  tendencies 
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However  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,  or  however  many 
or  striking  the  anomalies  that  may  sometimes  seem  to 
arise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  intellectual 
and  moral,  as  well  as  physical  qualities,  are  thus  trans- 
mitted from  parents  to  children,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
become  hereditary.^  This  principle  of  hereditary  trans- 
should  in  many  instances  descend  from  father  to  son." — (Dean 
M  ANSEL.)  There  are  children  who  **  though  bom  in  good  circum- 
stances of  life,  and  having  every  advantage  of  education,  can- 
not by  any  care  or  training  be  made  to  learn  and  behave 
like  other  children.  .  .  .  "They  are  inherently  vicious,  and 
steal  and  lie  with  a  skill  that  it  is  hard  to  beUeve  could  ever 
have  been  acquired — are  in  fact  instinctive  thieves  and  liars ; 
everything  that  their  vicious  nature  prompts  them  to  desire,  is 
for  them  right,  and  they  exhibit  a  remarkable  cunning  in  gratify- 
ing their  evil  propensities.  They  are  the  hopeless  pupils  of  any 
master  who  has  anything  to  do  with  them,  and  are  sure  to  be 
expelled  from  any  school  to  which  they  may  be  sent." — (Dr. 
Maudsley.)  **  In  numberless  cases  the  most  distressing  infirmi- 
ties and  the  most  torturing  diseases,  rendering  the  whole  life 
one  long  paroxysm  of  misery,  are  hereditary." — (Henry  Rogers.) 
"  There  are  entails  of  moral  wealth  and  virtue  too  as  a  patri- 
mony." — (ViNET.)  "  It  goes  for  a  great  deal — the  hereditary 
principle— in  government  as  in  other  things." — (T  Carlyle.) 

^  "  Every  part  of  the  constitution,  physical,  mental,  and  moral, 
of  each  of  the  parents,  is  found  to  be  related  to  the  constitution 
of  the  child — ^related  not  separately,  but  blended  in  proportions 
which  are  dependent  on  conditions  and  determined  by  laws  of 
definite  and  exquisite  operation.  .  .  .  That  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  child  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  transmitted  constitution, 
is  too  obvious  to,  need  remark.  .  . .  That  moral  tendencies  are 
transmitted  is  a  doctrine  which  has  been  receiving  confirmation 
daily,  since  the  birth  of  the  first  transgression." — (Dr.  Harris.) 
"  Hereditary  transmission  applies  to  psychical  peculiarities  as 
well  as  to  physical  peculiarities." — (H.  Spencer.)  "  The  powers 
of  observation,  memory,  judgment,  imagination,  the  fancy  and 
all  that  belongs  to  what  is  usually  called  genius,  the  emotions, 
passions,  desires,  and  appetites,  as  inborn  mental  qualities  of 
the  offspring,  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  parents." — (Dr. 
Allen  Thomson.)  "  Since  parents  play  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  child's  body,  one  can  with 
difficulty  refrain  from  the  question,  how  much  they  contribute  to 
the  theogony  (divine  generation)  of  the  child's  spirit  ?  .  . .  Not 
only  does  the  bodily  life  of  the  parents  cradle  the  bodies  of  the 
future,  but  also  their  spiritual  life  its  spirit.*' — (J.  P.  Richter.) 
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mission  is  well  understood  and  acted  upon  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  animals,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
holds  equally  true  in  regard  to  man,  although  there  are 
more  elements  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  circum- 
3tances  are  not  so  favourable  for  observation.^     It  is 

**  There  are  faces  which  nature  charges  with  a  meaning  and 
pathos  not  belonging  to  the  single  human  soul  which  flutters 
beneath  them,  but  speaking  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  foregone 
generations  ....  just  as  a  natural  language  may  be  instinct  with 
poetry  unfelt  by  the  lips  that  use  it.*' — (George  Eliot.)  **  We 
may  not  know  how  the  taint  travels,  what  keeps  certain  aspects 
of  it  inactive  and  inoperative  for  generations,  or  what  determines 
its  random  reappearance  after  the  lapse  of  years,  but  the  trans- 
mission of  the  physical  and  psychical  features  even  of  remote 
ancestors,  by  means  of  descendants  who  have  not  the  least  like- 
ness to  them,  is  well  known. . . .  The  mental  peculiarities  and 
even  the  moral  tastes  of  three  or  four  ancestors,  may,  after 
having  been  long  in  abeyance,  be  again  realised,  and  form  a 
highly  complex  individuality." — (Dr.  Duns.) 

^  "  Hereditary  transmission,  displayed  alike  in  all  the  plants 
we  cultivate,  in  all  the  animals  we  breed,  and  in  the  human 
race,  applies  not  only  to  physical  but  to  psychical  peculiarities." 
— (H.  Spencer.)  "No  breeder  doubts  how  strong  is  the  ten- 
dency to  inheritance ;  that  like  produces  like  is  his  fundamental 
belief;  doubts  have  been  thrown  on  this  principle  only  by 
theoretical  writers." — (Chas.  Darwin.)  "The  transmission  of 
physical  and  mental  qualities  has  been  specially  observed  in 
domestic  animals." — (Dr.  Waitz.)  "In  the  human  species 
hereditary  influences  are  manifested  in  a  number  of  forms  .... 
and  in  animals,  among  which  fewer  external  circumstances  act 
upon  individuals  producing  irregularities  in  this  repetition  of  the 
same  forms  and  qualities,  the  tendency  of  the  young  to  resemble 
the  authors  of  their  existence  is  still  more  evident.'* — (Dr. 
Carpenter.)  "The  hereditary  transmission  of  physical  and 
moral  qualities  so.  well  understood  and  familiarly  acted  on  in  the 
domestic  ammals,  is  equally  true  of  man.  A  superior  breed  of 
human  beings  could  only  be  produced  by  selections  and  exclu- 
sions similar  to  those  so  successfully  employed  in  rearing  our 
most  valuable  animals. .  . .  If  men,  in  the  affair  of  marriage,  were 
as  much  under  control  as  some  animals,  an  absolute  ruler  might 
accomplish,  in  his  dominions,  almost  any  idea  of  the  human 
form."— (Dr.  Lawrence.)  Mr.  F.  Galton,  in  his  work  on 
Hereditary  Genius^  says,  "  I  purpose  to  show  in  this  book  that  a 
man's  natural  abilities  are  derived  by  inheritance,  under  exactly 
the  same  limitations  as  are  the  form  and  physical  features  of  the 
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"Seldom  that  we  find  both  parents  distinguished  for  the 
same  qualities,  and  the  principles  on  which  a  child  takes 
certain  qualities  from  one  parent  rather  than  the  other, 
or  on  which  those  of  both  parents  are  combined,  are  as 
yet  but  little  known  or  understood.^    The  fact,  however, 

whole  organic  world ;  '*  and  he  expresses  his  belief  that  "  it 
would  be  quite  practicable  to  produce  a  highly  gifted  race  of 
men  by  judicious  marriages  during  several  consecutive  genera- 
tions." 

^  *'  Sometimes  the  father's  form  and  lineaments  seem  to  pre- 
dominate, sometimes  the  mother's,  and  sometimes  there  is  a 
variety  produced  unUke  either  of  the  parents,  but,  by  what  prin- 
ciples these  proportions  and  modifications  are  regulated,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain.  The  transmission  of  mental  quali- 
ties is  not  perhaps  equally  apparent,  but  it  is  equally  capricious." 
— (S.  Bailey.")  **  Though  father  and  mother  transmit  their 
organisations  they  do  so  in  unequal  degrees.  The  more  potent 
predominates.  We  sometimes  find  atavism,  or  children  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  their  grandfather  or  grandmother.  The  qualities 
transmitted  to  the  father  may  be  masked  by  the  presence  of 
some  antagonistic  or  controlling  influence  which  does  not  exist 
in  the  mother,  or  it  may  be  dormant  in  the  father  till  meeting 
in  the  mother  with  favouring  or  reviving  circumstances."— 
(Westminster  Review,)  "  The  influence  of  one  of  the  two  parents 
may  destroy  that  of  the  other,  and  consequently  the  apparent 
exception  to  the  laws  of  heredity  on  the  contrary  confirms  that 
law." — (G.  H.  Lewes.)  *'  Whenever  we  observe  inconstance  in 
the  transmission  the  secret  is  that  only  one  parent  had  the 
qualities." — (Ditto.)  **  It  is  a  small  matter  for  anyone  to  have 
had  a  clever  father  if  he  has  had  a  foolish  mother.** — (Dn 
Maudsley.)  "  The  common  remarks  on  the  degrees  of  likeness 
to  father  and  mother  respectively  embody  a  philosophy  which 
requires  to  be  carried  still  further.  Persons  who  are  descended 
from  parents  whose  tempers  and  personaUties  widely  differ,  will 
usually  display  the  one  or  the  other,  on  finding  themselves  in 
circumstances  fitted  to  bring  out  either  speciality." — (E.  White.) 
"  The  instances  which  may  be  cited  of  dull  children  being  the 
ofFspring  of  parents  both  of  whom  have  been  remarkable  for 
quickness  of  intellect,  presents  no  greater  difficulty  than  analo- 
gous instances  with  regard  to  corporeal  qualities.  It  is  as  easily 
conceivable  that  two  peculiar  constitutions  which  separately 
occasioned,  or  were  attended  by,  intellectual  quickness  may  pro- 
duce the  reverse  in  the  offspring,  as  that  a  fair  child  may  be 
bom  of  parents  both  of  whom  have  dark  complexions.'* — (S. 
Bailey.)    **  If  two  parents  produce  a  child  which  is  unlike  them 
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is  undoubted  that  children,  in  some  mysterious — but  not, 
on  that  account,  less  fixed  or  determined — way  partake 
of  the  character,  habits,  and  tendencies  of  their  parents.^ 
These  are  necessarily  owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
education  which  they  have  received,  and  are  thus  not 
only  imparted  to  their  children  by  teaching  and  example, 
but  transmitted  to  them  by  the  process  of  generation.^ 

In  this  way,  each  generation  is  not  only  educated  and 
trained  by  that  which  preceded  it,  but  has,  as  it  were, 

both,  this  child  is  not  an  accident ;  the  unlikeness  consists  in  a 
new  combination  of  old  elements." — {^Westminster  Review.) 

1  "  We  observe  children  inheriting  not  only  the  general  form 
and  appearance  of  their  parents,  but  also  their  mental  and  moral 
constitution — ^not  only  in  their  original  and  essential  characters, 
but  even  in  those  acquired  habits  of  life,  of  intellect,  of  virtue,  or 
of  vice,  for  which  they  have  been  remarkable." — {British  Quarterly 
Review.)  "  As  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  influence  of 
habit  ....  in  establishing  a  condition  of  the  nervous  apparatus 
which  leads  to  the  automatic  performance  of  such  acts,  it  is  con- 
formable to  all  physiological  probability  that  a  tendency  to  them 
should  be  hereditarily  transmitted."—  (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "  While 
the  modified  bodily  structure  produced  by  new  habits  of  life  is 
bequeathed  to  future  generations,  the  modified  nervous  tenden- 
cies produced  by  such  new  habits  of  life  are  also  bequeathed ; 
and  if  the  new  habits  of  life  become  permanent,  the  tendencies 
become  permanent." — (H.  Spencer.)  "  Power  which  has  been 
laboriously  acquired  and  stored  up  as  statical  in  one  generation 
....  becomes  the  inborn  faculty  of  the  next." — (Dr.  Maudsley.) 

'  **  Biology  teaches  us  that  the  sensible  organism  inherits  cer- 
tain dispositions  from  its  parents  as  it  inherits  their  structure, 
so  that  we  may  say  that  the  individual  summarises  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race." — (M.  Ribot.)  "The  organism  is  an  evolu- 
tion bringing  with  it  in  its  structure  evolved  modes  of  action 
inherited  from  ancestors.  . .  .  All  sensations,  perceptions,  emo- 
tions, volitions,  are  partly  connate,  partly  acquired ;  partly  the 
evolved  products  of  the  accumulated  experiences  of  ancestors, 
and  partly  of  the  accumulated  experiences  of  the  individual, 
when  each  of  these  have  left  residua  in  the  modifications  of  the 
structure.  .  .  .  How  much  of  anyone's  mental  manifestation  is 
due  to  ancestral  feelings  registered  in  the  modified  structure  in- 
herited, and  how  much  is  due  to  the  individual  feeUngs  and  their 
modifications,  ac<]^uired  through  the  direct  relation  of  the  organ- 
ism to  its  stimuh,  cannot  be  accurately  determined.*' — (G.  H. 
Lewes.) 
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incorporated  in  its  very  nature  the  training  and  culture 
of  that  and  many  preceding  generations ;  and  each  in- 
dividual character  is,  in  a  measure,  the  result  of  the 
education  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors.^  Were  it  not  so, 
the  fact  of  a  man  being  of  noble  descent  or  of  gentle 
blood  would  mean  nothing  :  it  can  only  mean  that  such 
descent  or  such  blood  is  expected  to  carry  along  with  it 
some  degree  of  the  culture,  the  talents,  the  worth  of  the 
founders  of  the  family.^  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that, 

^  *'In  addition  to  the  influence  of  parents,  it  must  be 
understood  that  they  themselves  embodied  the  result  of  many 
marriages  and  successions.  Hence  each  man  is  a  complex  being 
whose  analysis  is  possible  only  to  the  Omniscient."  —  (E. 
White.)  "All  knowledge  comes  from  experience, — not  from 
that  of  the  individual,  except  to  a  comparatively  small  extent, 
but  rather  from  that  of  the  race.  This  in  the  main  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  inheritance  of  the  ancestral  t3rpe  of  nervous 
mechanism,  which  in  preceding  countless  generations  has  been 
slowly  attuned  to  certain  modes  of  action,  and  needs  only  the 
incidence  of  certain  impressions  to  set  it  going.'' — (Dr.  Bastian.) 
'*  Though  it  is  manifest  that  reflex  and  instinctive  sequences 
are  not  determined  by  the  experiences  of  the  individual  organ- 
ism, yet  there  still  remains  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  deter- 
mined by  the  experiences  of  the  race  of  organisms  forming  its 
ancestry.  ...  I  hold  that  these  pre-established  internal  relations 
(answering  to  relations  in  the  environment),  though  independent 
of  the  experiences  of  the  individual,  are  not  independent  of 
experiences  in  general,  but  that  they  have  been  established  by 
the  accumulated  experiences  of  preceding  organisms." — (H. 
Spencer.) 

"  "  In  our  birth  we  not  only  begin  to  breathe  and  circulate 
blood,  but  it  is  a  question  highly  significant,  whose  blood  it  may 
be.  For  in  this  we  have  whole  rivers  of  pre-dispositions  good  or 
bad  set  running  in  us,  as  much  more  powerful  to  shape  our 
future  than  all  tuitional  and  regulative  influences  that  can  come 
after,  as  they  are  eariier  in  their  beginning,  deeper  in  their 
insertion,  and  more  constant  in  their  operation." — (Dr.  Bush- 
NELL.)  '^Gentlemen.  ...  Its  primal,  literal  and  perpetual 
meaning  is  '  a  man  of  pure  race ' — ^well  bred  in  the  sense  that  a 
horse  or  dog  is  well  bred." — Race  is  "  precisely  of  as  much  con- 
sequence in  man  as  it  is  in  any  other  animal. ' — (John  Ruskin.) 
*'  The  phrases  ....  he  is  of  a  rising  family,  of  a  pious  family, 
of  2if  talented  family  ....  as  they  recognise  an  observation 
long  held  as  granted  truth,  and  bound  up  with  the  wisdom  of 
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when  we  find  a  person  pre-eminently  distinguished  for 
certain  moral  or  intellectual  qualities,  we  commonly 
look  for  the  like  characteristics  in  one  or  other  of  the 
parents — usually  the  mother.^  Thus  it  is  that  we  con- 
stantly find  families  distinguished  for  certain  mental  as 
well  as  physical  resemblances,  and  the  like  holds  true 
of  nations.^ 

Every  nation   has    certain   peculiarities   of  its  own 

ages,  convey  to  the  individual  mind  meaning  ....  which  oft- 
times  directs  it  in  conducting  the  affairs  or  forming  the  alliances 
of  life." — (Anon.)  "  The  principle  of  the  improvement  of  the 
character  of  races  by  the  transmission  of  hereditary  qualities 
has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  the  legislators  of  the  ancient 
people.  By  the  divine  law  of  Moses  the  Israelites  were  enjoined 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  their  blood,  and  there  was  no  higher 
crime  than  that  of  forming  alliances  with  the  idolatrous  nations 
surrounding  them." — (Sir  H.  Davy.)  "  In  consulting  *  Collins's 
Peerage,'"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "I  began  gradually  to  perceive 
this  immense  fact  ....  that  the  kings  of  England  all  the  way 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  down  to  the  times  of  Charles  I.  had 
actually,  in  a  good  degree  so  far  as  they  knew,  been  in  the  habit 
of  appointing  as  peers  those  who  deserved  to  be  appointed.  In 
general  I  perceived  those  peers  of  theirs  were  all  loyal  men  of  a 
sort,  with  minds  full  of  justice,  valour,  and  humanity,  and  all 
kinds  of  qualities  that  men  ought  to  have  who  rule  over  others. 
And  in  their  genealogy,  the  kind  of  sons  and  descendants  they 
had,  this  also  was  remarkable."  '*  Of  classes  known  to  me  in 
England,  the  aristocracy  (with  its  perfection  of  human  politeness, 
its  continual  grace  of  bearing,  and  of  acting,  stedfast  *  honour,* 
light  address,  and  cheery  stoicism),  if  you  see  well  into  it,  is 
actually  yet  the  best  of  English  classes." — (Ditto.)  "Son  of 
Creon,  how  true  is  the  observation  that  noble  children  spring 
from  noble  fathers ;  and  that  the  children  of  the  bad  are  like 
in  nature  to  their  parents.'* — (Euripides.) 

^  "While  talent  is  often  notoriously  hereditary  in  the  male 
line,  it  has  often  been  observed  of  individuals  that  have  risen 
to  distinction  among  their  fellow  men,  either  by  their  power  of 
intellect  or  force  of  character,  that  they  have  owed  their  pre* 
eminence  to  their  mother." — {Anon^ 

*  "Innumerable  instances  of  the  tendency  of  the  child  to 
resemble  the  parents  are  well  known  and  authenticated.  The 
thick  upper  lip  has  been  in  the  Austrian  family  for  centuries ; 
a  nose,  as  Washington  Irving  pleasantly  observes,  may  be  found 
to  repeat  itself  through  a  whole  long  gallery  of  family  pictures  \ 
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which  distinguish  it  from  all  others,  and  which  are  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation,  constituting  what 
IS  commonly  known  as  "national character."^  Children 
of  one  race  or  nation,  taken  at  birth  and  brought  up 
under  the  teaching  and  influence  of  another,  would  still 
retain  characteristics,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  of  the 
original  stock,  which  might  not  be  entirely  obliterated 
for  several  generations.^  Hence  the  difiiculty,  if  not  the 
impossibility,  of  grafting  a  certain  state  of  civilization 

six-fingered  families  have  been  known  to  preserve  their  distinctive 
mark  for  several  generations." — (Dr.  Lord.)  "  The  history  ol 
artists,  scholars,  and  of  reigning  houses,  shows  that  great  mental 
power,  energy,  and  a  capacity  for  mental  development  continues 
in  the  same  family  sometimes  for  several  generations;  while 
others  exhibit  just  the  contrary,  which  is  proved  by  the  histories 
of  families  in  common  life." — (Dr.  Waitz.)  •*  Men  of  different 
nations  differ,  moreover,  from  one  another  as  much  morally  and 
physically  as  they  do  mentally." — (G.  Harris.)  "  The  French 
child  grows  into  a  Frenchman  even  when  brought  up  among 
strangers." — (Anon.) 

^  "  Each  separate  nation  appears  to  possess  a  character  as 
marked  and  independent  as  that  which  belongs  to  particular  in- 
dividuals. And  as  in  the  case  of  individuals  so  in  that  of  states 
— the  course  of  conduct  that  is  generally  pursued  by  them  will 
be  for  the  most  part  in  strict  accordance  with  that  character." — 
(G.  Harris.)  *'  As  regards  the  manifestations  of  national  cha- 
racter, the  courage,  the  generosity,  the  independence,  the 
spirit,  the  ingenuity,  and,  I  must  add,  the  superstition  too, 
which  were  displayed  by  our  rude  forefathers,  may  have  consti- 
tuted the  germ  of  the  nobler,  or,  rather,  more  perfect  qualities 
of  the  same  kind,  which  this  day  characterise  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country.  The  same  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  which 
animates  us  now,  was  also  a  marked  feature  in  the  ancient 
Britons;  and  the  habit  of  travelling  about  and  of  wandering 
abroad  to  explore  new  countries,  for  which  Englishmen  are  so 
remarkable,  we  may  have  derived  from  the  predatory  Saxons 
and  Danes,  whose  blood  was  mingled  with  that  of  the  primitive 
people  of  this  country."—  (Ditto.) 

*  "  Where  children  are  very  early  transplanted  from  among 
one  people  or  race  into  another  of  an  entirely  different  character, 
we  find  that  during  the  earlier  period,  when  the  general  cha- 
racters of  humanity  are  evolving  themselves,  when  the  observing 
powers  are  most  active,  and  the  mental  development  is  chiefly 
sustained  by  the  direct  assimilation  of  the  pabulum  they  afford,  the 
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upon  a  people  not  ripe  or  prepared  for  it.^  The  laws  and 
institutions  that  are  suited  for  one  people  may  be  quite 
unsuitable  for  another,  which  is  not  in  the  same  state  of 
advancement,  or  has  not  undergone  the  same  process  of 
training.^    The  people  and  their  institutions  must,  in  a 

child  of  one  race  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  habits  of  another; 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  children  of  the  less  civilized  races 
show  remarkable  quickness  of  perception,  which  sometimes 
engenders  the  belief  that  their  capacity  is  not  below  our  own. 
But  their  intellectual  development  very  commonly  stops  at  a 
point  which  leaves  them  *  great  children  *  all  their  lives ;  and  the 
special  characters  of  the  type  then  begin  to  manifest  themselves 
unmistakeably .  This  is  particularly  noticeable  when  the  ancestral 
habits  have  been  nomadic;  the  craving  for  a  return  to  them 
being  often  so  strong  as  to  render  the  restraints  of  a  settled  life 
irksome,  or  even  insupportable." — (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "  As  the 
child  of  the  civilized  man  instinctively  adopts  the  habits  of  his 
parents,  so  does  the  child  of  the  uncivilized,  which  is,  moreover, 
with  difficulty  civilized,  and  always  retains  a  tendency  to  return 
to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  parents." — (Dr.  Waitz.)  "  Setting 
aside  his  physical  condition,  and  the  influence  of  another  climate 
on  his  health,  would  the  infant  bom  of  Esquimaux  parents,  living 
in  huts  of  snow  in  the  dreary  regions  of  the  north,  be  equally 
fitted  with  the  negro  to  assume  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of 
those  whose  ancestors  have  resided,  during  many  successive 
generations,  under  a  tropical  sun,  amid  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  a  tropical  climate  ?  or  would  the  infant  ^egro  be  fitted  to 
undertake  the  life  of  the  Esquimaux  ?" — (Sir  B.  Brodie.) 

1  **  Civilization  can  only  be  gradually  advanced ;  and  all  that 
the  Czar  Peter  could  accomplish  was  to  produce  an  outward 
semblance  of  it  in  his  capital,  while  the  masses  of  the  large 
population  of  his  empire  remained  as  barbarous  as  they  were 
before  he  attempted  to  force  civilization  on  them.** — (Sir  B. 
Brodie.) 

'  "  I  have  studied  history  too  long  for  faith  in  laws  when  men 
have  not  been  prepared  to  receive  them.**  —  (Michelet.) 
"  Human  nature,  though  indefinitely  modifiable,  can  be  modi- 
fied but  very  slowly ;  and  all  laws,  and  institutions,  and  appli- 
ances, which  count  on  getting  from  it,  within  a  short  time,  much 

better  results  will  inevitably  fail The   intellectual  and 

emotional  natures  required  for  high  civilization,  are  not  to  be 
obtained  by  thrusting,  on  the  completely  uncivilized,  the  needful 
activities  and  restraints,  in  unqualified  forms;  gradual  decay 
and  death  rather  than  adaptation  would  result.*' — (H.  Spencer.) 
'**  That  government,  however  well-intentioned,  would  only  injure 
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measure,  grow  or  be  built  up  together,  the  one  gradually 
suiting  or  adapting  itself  to  the  other.^  Thus  it  is  not 
at  once,  but  only  after  a  long  process   of  growth  or 

a  nation,  which  should  pass  measures  and  enact  statutes  for 
which  the  people  were  unprepared.*' — (J.  A.  Langford.)  •*  A 
great  advance  can  never  be  superimposed  upon  a  people  mira- 
culously ;  in  order  to  be  permanent  it  must  be  a  natural  evolu- 
tion from  pre-existing  events, — must  grow  out  of  them." — (Dr. 
Maudsley.)  •*  Many  changes  in  themselves  beneficial  become 
injurious  simply  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  out, 
as  being  too  sudden,  or  done  at  an  inapt  time,  or  in  an  unskilfril 
way.*' — (G.  Harris.)  **  Nations  become  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
modes  of  government  under  which  their  ancestors  have  lived  ; 
and  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  equally  dangerous  suddenly 
to  change  a  despotism  for  a  free  government,  or  the  latter  for  a 
despotism." — (Sir  B.  Brodie.)  "  Despotism  may  often  further 
the  advance  of  a  nation,  and  a  good  dictatorship  may  be  a  very 
excellent  thing." — (Dr.  Arnold.)  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  speaking 
of  mfirm  and  infantile  races — barbarous,  sluggish,  or  debased, 
says  that  they  "  have  much  to  learn,  and  many  arduous  achieve- 
ments to  accomplish,  before  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights  can 
in  any  way  be  possible  for  them.*'  "  Until  these  lessons  have 
been  learned,  and  until  that  discipline  has  had  its  course,  such 
nations,  afar  off  or  near,  must  consent  to  be  governed  as  they 
may  for  their  good ;  and  perhaps  the  more  such  despotisms  are 
cast  in  iron  and  are  framed  in  brass,  so  much  the  better  will  it 
be  for  the  enslaved  and  prostrate  people.**  "  We  ought  then  in 
the  government  of  a  well-ordered  state  or  commonwealth  to 
imitate  and  follow  the  great  God  of  nature,  who  in  all  things 
proceedeth  easily  and  by  httle  and  little." — (Bodinus.)  "Time 
is  the  greatest  innovator ;  shall  we  not  then  imitate  time  which 
innovates  so  silently  as  to  mock  the  sense  ?  '* — (Bacon.) 

*  "  All  questions  of  political  institutions  are  relative,  not 
absolute,  and  different  stages  of  human  progress  not  only  will 
have,  but  ought  to  have,  different  institutions.** — (J.  S.  Mill.) 
"  For  every  society,  and  for  each  stage  io  its  evolution  there  is 
an  appropriate  mode  of  feeling  and  thinking;  and  no  mode  of 
feeling  and  thinking  not  adapted  to  its  degree  of  evolution,  and 
to  its  surroundings  can  be  permanently  estabUshed.'*  —  (H. 
Spencer.)  "  The  social  organism  has  its  laws  of  development 
and  growth  like  the  human  organism,  and  a  form  of  government 
must  grow  out  of  the  national  tendencies  and  ideas ;  it  cannot 
be  given  to  it" — (Anon,)  "No  government  is  good  for  which 
those  who  are  to  live  under  it  are  unprepared.'* — (Sir  B.  Brodie.) 
"  Forms  of  government  are  valuable  only  where  they  are  pro,- 
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training,  continued  through  generations,  that  any  nation 
has  become  truly  great.^  In  some  cases  the  growth 
may  have  been  so  gradual  or  secret  as  to  have  escaped 
observation,  but  not  the  less  must  it  have  been  present.^ 
Wherever  we  find  any  sudden  and  marked  progress,  if 
we  examine  minutely  we  shall  find  that  there  has  been 
a  gradual  preparation  for  it  going  on.®    Not  more  cer- 

ducts  of  national  character Wherever  the  arrangements, 

suddenly  established  by  revolution,  or  pushed  too  far  by  reform- 
ing changes  are  of  a  higher  type  than  the  national  character 
demands,  there  is  always  a  lapse  proportionate  to  the  incon- 
gruity."— (H.  Spencer.)  "  Those  constitutional  forms  only  are 
efficient,  which  have  grown  naturally  out  of  character,  and  in 
the  absence  of  fit  character,  forms  artificially  obtained  will  be 
inoperative." — (Ditto.)  "  All  political  truth  he  (Comte)  deems 
as  strictly  relative,  implying  as  its  correlative  a  given  state  or 
condition  of  society.  This  conviction  is  now  common  to  him 
with  all  thinkers  who  are  on  a  level  with  the  age." — (J.  S.  Mill.) 

1  **  History  gives  us  no  instance  of  an  extemporaneous  civi- 
lization.  ...  A  high  civilization  must  be  the  product  of  ages, 
and  the  habitude  of  centuries ;  it  must  have  been  so  abraded 
in  the  passage  of  a  multitude  of  years,  as  that  the  ribs  of  the 
mould  wherein  it  was  cast  were  long  ago  rubbed  off  from  its 
surface,  and  are  now  quite  worn  away.  The  civilization  of  a 
people  must  have  come  to  it,  like  its  language,  from  a  remote 
and  £dmost  forgotten  age  ;  or,  say,  like  its  alluvial  soil,  the 
deposit  of  uncounted  eras."—  (Isaac  Taylor.) 

*  "  There  is  a  silent,  unobtrusive  preparatory  process  which 
precedes  the  coming  greatness  of  a  nation.*' — (Anon,)  "A  great 
idea  thrown  out  by  a  mind  in  advance  of  its  age  takes  root  and 
germinates  in  secret ;  shapes  the  unconscious  thought  of  a  few 
individuals  of  the  next  generation ;  is  by  them  diffused  still  more 
widely ;  and  thus  silently  matures  itself  in  the  womb  of  time, 
until  it  comes  forth  like  Minerva  in  full  panoply  of  power." — 
(Dr.  Carpenter.) 

»  "  There  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  undercurrent,  not  of  actually 
formed  opinion,  but  of  tendency  to  the  formation  of  opinions  in 
certain  directions,  which  bursts  up  every  now  and  then  to  the 
surface,  exhibiting  a  latent  preparedness  in  the  public  mind  to 
look  at  great  questions  in  a  new  point  of  view,  which  leads  to 
most  striking  results  when  adequately  guided.  *  That  the  hour 
is  come  and  the  man '  is  what  history  continually  reproduces ; 
neither  can  do  anything  effectually  without  the  other." — (Dr. 
Carpenter.) 
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tainly  does  the  farmer  prepare  his  ground  for  the  seed 
which  he  is  about  to  cast  into  it,  than  is  humanity  pre- 
pared beforehand  for  the  seeds  of  progress  which  are 
from  time  to  time  presented  to  it.^  In  every  great  dis- 
covery there  is  always  the  apt  time  as  well  as  the  proper 
agent ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  sometimes  find  the  same 
discovery  made  by  different  individuals  about  the  same 
time,  quite  unknown  to  each  other.* 

In  this  principle  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
qualities  we  have  a  most  valuable  provision  for  the 
gradual  and  permanent  improvement  of  the  race — a  con- 
servative power,  by  which  the  acquirements  of  one  gene- 
ration, or  of  one  individual,  are  not  lost,  but  are  preserved 
and  transmitted  to  their  posterity.®    As  in  the  physical 

^  '*  The  intuitions  of  individual  genius  are  but  specially  ex- 
alted forms  of  endowments,  which  are  the  general  property  of 
the  race  at  the  time,  and  which  have  come  to  be  so  in  virtue 
of  its  whole  previous  culture." — (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "A  great 
method  is  always  within  the  perception  of  many,  before  it  is 
within  the  grasp  of  one." — (Prof.  De  Morgan.) 

*  "  We  often  find  in  the  case  of  questions  to  the  solution  of 
which  the  development  of  science  points,  that  several  heads, 
quite  independent  of  each  other,  generate  exactly  the  same 
series  of  reflections." — (Helmholtz.)  "  The  truth  is  in  the  air, 
and  the  most  impressionable  brain  will  announce  it  first,  but  all 
will  announce  it  a  few  minutes  later." — (Emerson.) 

»  «»We  seem  justified  by  the  whole  tendency  of  modem 
physiological  research,  in  the  belief  that,  alike  by  the  discipline 
that  we  exert  over  ourselves,  and  by  the  influence  we  exercise 
over  others,  will  every  effort  judiciously  directed  towards  the 
improvement  of  our  psychical  nature  impress  itself  upon  our 
physical  constitution ;  and  that,  by  the  genetic  transmission  of 
such  modifications,  will  the  capacity  of  future  generations  for 
yet  higher  elevation  be  progressively  augmented." — (Dr.  Car- 
penter.) "The  individual  rightly  developing  in  his  generation, 
is  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  hereditary  action  ordaining  or  deter- 
mining what  shall  be  pre-ordained  or  pre-determined  in  the 
original  nature  of  the  individual  of  a  future  age.*'  —  (Dr. 
Maudsley.)  The  well-known  fact,  that  habits  once  organised 
may  become  transmitted  to  descendants, "  underlies  all  develop- 
ment. The  voluntary  actions  become  involuntary,  the  involun- 
tary become  automatic,  the  intelligent  become  habitual,  and  the 
habitual  become  instinctive.    It   is  the  same  in  the  higher 
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world,  no  matter,  no  force  is  ever  lost,  so  in  the  moral 
no  virtue,  no  virtuous  deed  ever  dies.^  It  goes  on  pro^ 
gressing  and  extending  and  multiplying  down  to  the 
end  of  time.^ 

Thus  the  good  or  evil  effects  of  education  terminate 
not  in  the  immediate  objects  of  it,  but  extend  and 
spread  in  an  ever-increasing  ratio  from  one  generation 
to  another.^  Did  the  errors  and  omissions  in  the  educa- 
tion of  one  generation  terminate  when  the  last  man  or 
woman  of  it  had  passed  away,  then  there  might  be  less 
cause  for  concern  on  the  subject ;  but  each  generation 
imparts  its  character  to  those  that  come  after  it,  and 
transmits  its  errors  and  shortcomings  to  succeeding 
generations.*    But  while  we  have  thus  ground  for  fear 

regions  of  intellect ;  the  slow  acquisitions  of  centuries  of  research 
become  condensed  into  axioms  which  are  intuitous," — (G.  H, 
Lewes.) 

^  **  Nature  as  a  whole  possesses  a  store  of  matter  which  can- 
not in  any  way  be  either  increased  or  diminished,"  and  '*  the 
quantity  of  force  in  nature  is  just  as  eternal  and  unalterable  as 
the  quantity  of  matter." — (Helmholtz.)  "  No  atom  of  matter 
in  the  material  universe  is  ever  destroyed  and  no  physical  force 
is  ever  lost,  and  in  like  manner  every  single  effort  of  mind  is  a 
creation  which  can  never  go  back  again  into  nonentity.  It  may 
slumber  in  the  depths  of  forgetfulness  as  light  and  heat  slumber 
in  the  coal  seams,  but  there  it  is,  ready,  at  the  bidding  of  some 
appropriate  stimulus,  to  come  again  out  of  the  darkness  into  the 
light  of  consciousness." — (J.  D.  Morell.) 

*  "  No  man's  acts  die  utterly ;   and  though  his  body  may 
resolve  into  dust  and  air,  his  good  or  his  bad  deeds  will  still  be 
.  bringing  forth  fruit  after  their  kind,  and  influencing  generations 
of  men  for  all  time  to  come." — (Dr.  Smiles.) 

'  "  There  is  something  solemn  and  awful  in  the  thought  that 
there  is  not  an  act  or  thought  in  the  Ufe  of  a  human  being,  but 
carries  with  it  a  train  of  consequences,  the  end  of  which  we 
may  never  trace.  .  .  .  The  good  deed  or  thought  will  live  even 
though  we  may  not  see  it  fructify,  but  so  will  the  bad  ;  and  no 
person  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be  sure  that  his  example  will  not 
do  good  on  the  one  hand  nor  evil  on  the  other.*' — (Dr.  Smiles.) 

^  *'  The  man  dies  and  disappears ;  but  his  thoughts  and  acts 
survive  and  leave  an  indelible  stamp  upon  his  race.  And  thus 
the  spirit  of  his  life  is  prolonged  and  perpetuated,  moulding  the 
thoughts  and  wiU,  and  thereby  contributing  to  form  the  character 
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and  caution,  we  have  much  more  matter  for  hope 
and  encouragement  in  knowing  that  the  consequences 
of  a  right  education  will  go  on  increasing  and  spread- 
ing from  generation  to  generation  down  to  the  end  of 
time.^ 

Thus  the  great  value  and  importance  of  education  as 
a  means  for  the  improvement  and  perfecting  of  the  race, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  character,  habits,  and  tendencies 
that  are  formed  in  the  parents  are  transmitted  by  gene- 
ration to  their  offspring.^  In  this  we  have  the  assur- 
ance that  as  men  are  better  educated  and  trained,  their 
children  will  set  out  in  life  better — with  better  natures, 
purer  instincts,  abler  faculties  ;  and  we  may  with  confi- 
dence look  forward  to  the  time  when,  in  a  highly  ad- 
vanced state  of  education,  all  that  is  good  and  true  in 
human  nature  will  be  brought  out  and  developed,  and 

of  the  futnre.** — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  A  man  may  live  in  the  world 
long  after  he  is  dead  in  the  form  of  an  active  baneful  influence 
which  shall  deprave  and  corrupt  successive  generations.'* — (T. 

BiNNEY.) 

^  *'  Intemperance,  vindictive  passions,  unholy  propensities, 
proud,  selfish,  sullen  character  in  one  generation  tell  upon  the 
birth  qualities  of  the  next ;  and  self-discipline,  purity,  geniality 
of  humour,  nobleness  of  tone  and  principle,  a  contented  thank- 
ful spirit  count  for  something  one  feels  certain  in  determining 
the  hereditary  quaUties  of  the  children  of  any  household.'* — 
(E.  White.) 

'  *'  It  is  contended  that,  by  extending  education,  not  only  the 
knowledge  of  the  instructed  individuals  may  be  extended,  but 
even  the  natural  capacity  of  succeeding  generations.'* — (Dr. 
Pritchard.)  "  It  is  when  we  regard  not  merely  the  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge,  but  the  development  of  the  thinking  power 
of  the  race — ^the  *  universal  human  reason  *— as  progressive,  that 
we  feel  the  strongest  call  to  exert  ourselves  to  loster  and  direct 
that  development.  For  every  man  who  leaves  behind  him  the 
expression  of  great  thoughts,  the  record  of  noble  deeds,  or  the 
creation  of  a  lofty  imagination,  not  merely  helps  to  educate  each 
successive  generation  as  it  comes,  in  the  use  and  enjo3anent  of 
them,  but  contributes  to  enlarge  its  capacity  for  such  use  and 
enjoyment,  and  this  in  an  ever  increasing  degree.  What  motives 
to  the  highest  exertion  of  our  powers  can  be  more  inspiring,  or 
more  disinterested  ?'*—  (Dr.  Carpenter.) 
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all  that  is  bad  and  false  rooted  out  and  destroyed — a 
time  when  children  will  no  longer  be  born  with  evil 
habits  and  inclinations,  as  at  present,  but  only  with  such 
as  are  right  and  good.  When  righteousness  and  truth 
come  to  prevail  on  the  earth,  as  they  will  undoubtedly 
yet  do,  those  qualities  will  not  merely  be  superinduced, 
as  at  present,  but  will  be  innate — ^a  part  of  man's  very 
nature.^  This  will,  indeed,  be  the  crowning  victory  of 
education — ^this  is  the  prize  of  its  high  calling  that 
ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view.^ 

Is  there  not  every  reason   to  believe   that,   in   the 
course  of  ages,  new  faculties  will  be  developed,  of  which 

.  ^  "The  general  impression  produced* both  by  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures  seems  to  me  to  be  that  in  this  veiy  world 
which  has  been  made  desolate  by  the  crimes  of  men  and  by  the 
judgment  of  God,  truth  and  righteousness  are  to  win  a  second 
universal  victory ; — and  we  are  to  see  how  bright  and  blessed 
a  thing  man's  life  may  be  made,  before  this  mortal  pats  on 
immortality  and  this  corruption  incorruption." — (Dr.  Dale.) 
**  This  picture  of  the  human  race^reed  from  all  its  fetters  .... 
and  walking  with  firm  and  assured  steps  in  the  way  of  truth,  of 
virtue,  and  of  happiness,  presents  to  the  philosopher  a  sight 
which  consoles  him  for  the  errors,  the  crimes,  the  injustice  with 
which  the  earth  is  yet  stained,  and  of  which  he  is  not  seldom 
the  victim." — (Condorcet.) 

*  **  In  the  representation  of  that  glorious  period  usually  styled 
the  millennium,  when  religion  shall  universally  prevail,  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  conspicuous  feature  that  men  shall  run  to  and 
fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased.  ...  It  will  be  a  period 
of  remarkable  illumination.  .  .  .  Every  useful  talent  will  be 
cultivated,  every  art  subservient  to  the  interests  of  man  will  be 
improved  and  perfected ;  learning  will  amass  her  stores,  and 
genius  emit  her  splendour ;  but  the  former  will  be  displayed 
without  ostentation,  and  the  latter  will  shine  with  the  softened 
effulgence  of  humiUty  and  love." — (R.  Hall.)  "When  the 
whole  earth  emancipated  from  the  usurping  supremacy  of  the 
powers  of  darkness  shall  have  recovered  the  image  of  God's 
moral  perfections,  the  earth  shall  yield  her  increase,  man's  lord- 
ship over  the  material  universe  shall  be  restored  to  him.  ...  a 
nobler  literature,  a  diviner  art,  a  loftier  and  more  perfect  form  of 
national  life,  as  well  as  a  truer  worship  of  God,  and  a  more 
faithful  obedience  to  his  laws  shall  crown  and  bless  the  final 
ages  of  human  history." — (Dr.  Dale.) 
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at  present,  perhaps,  we  can  form  little  conception  ?^. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some,  at  least,  of  our 
present  faculties  have  been  gradually  developed,  by 
means  of  education,  from   a  very  rudimentary  state,^ 

^  "The  Author  of  Nature  may  have  in  reserve,  to  be  opened 
up  to  us  at  proper  periods  of  time,  and  after  due  preparation 
....  a  far  greater  improvement  of  the  faculties  we  already  possess, 
or  even  to  endow  us  with  new  faculties,  of  which  at  this  time  we 
have  no  idea,  for  penetrating  further  into  the  scheme  of  nature 
and  approaching  nearer  to  himself,  the  first  and  supreme 
cause." — (Prof.  Maclaurin,  said  in  reference  to  the  future  life  of 
man  in  the  next  world,  but  may,  in  our  opinion,  be  appUcable  to 
the  future  life  of  man  in  this  world.)  "  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  would  be,  what  might  not  be  the  power  of  spiritual  discern- 
ment in  man,  if  it  were  carefully  cultivated  from  the  beginning. 
•  .  .  Warning  voices  rise  from  the  unfathomed  spiritual  depths 
of  the  soul,  instinctive  shudderings  shake  its  spiritual  frame,  and 
moanings  may  be  heard  like  the  low  wailing  of  the  elements 
before  the  rushing  storm.** — (Dr,  Cheever.) 

'  "  In  virtue  of  the  fundamental  impulse  of  its  being,  mankind 
struggles  at  first  blindly  towards  a  knowledge  of,  and  adaptation 
to,  external  nature,  until  that,  which  has  been  insensibly  acquired 
through  generations,  becomes  an  inborn  addition  to  the  power  of 
the  mind;  and  that  which  was  unconsciously  done  becomes 
conscious  method." — (Dr.  Maudsley.)  "  No  physiologist  can 
deem  it  improbable  that  the  intuitions,  which  we  recognise  in 
our  own  mental  constitution,  have  been  thus  acquired  by  a 
process  of  gradual  development  in  the  race,  corresponding  to 
that  which  we  trace  by  observation  in  the  individual.'* — (Dr. 
Carpenter.)  '*  By  tracing  the  gradual  genesis  of  some  of  those 
intellectual  ideas  which  we  now  accept  as  self-evident,  such, 
for  example,  as  that  of  the  *  uniformity  of  nature,*  we  are  able 
to  recognise  them  as  the  expressions  of  certain  tendencies  which 
have  progressively  augmented  in  force  in  successive  generations, 
and  now  manifest  themselves  as  mental  instincts  that  penetrate 

and  direct  our  ordinary  course  of  thought In  a  similar  light 

we  are  probably  to  rank  those  elementary  notions  of  truth,  beauty, 
and  right  which  present  themselves  to  our  consciousness  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  ideational  conditions,  respectively  adapted  to 
excite  them.** — (Ditto.)  "ThebeUef  in  an  unchanging  order — the 
belief  in  law,  now  spreading  among  the  more  cultivated  through- 
out the  civilized  world, — is  a  belief  of  which  the  primitive 
man  is  absolutely  incapable.** — (H.  Spencer.)  **  It  can  scarcely 
be  questioned  by  any  observant  person  that  an  aptitude  for  the 
apprehension  of  numerical  ideas- has  come  to  be  embodied  in 
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«tnd  may  we  hot  reasonably  look  for  the  develop- 
ment of  others  by  means  of  the  same  process  ?^  This 
seems  a  not  unreasonable  conclusion  from  the  facts 
before  us. 

Such  is  the  bright  and  glorious  future  that  presents 
itself  to  the  eye  of  the  educator.^    The  perfection  of 

the  congenital  constitution  of  races  which  have  long  cultivated 
this  branch  of  knowledge ;  so  that  it  is  far  easier  to  teach 
arithmetic  to  the  child  of  an  educated  stock  than  it  would  be  to 
a  young  Yanco  of  the  Amazons,  who,  according  to  La  Con- 
damine,  can  count  no  higher  than  three." — (Dr.  Carpenter.) 
*'Thus  it  happens  that  faculties,  as  of  music,  which  scarcely 
exist  in  some  inferior  human  races,  become  congenital  in 
superior  ones ; "  and  "  that  out  of  savages  unable  to  count  up  the 
number  of  their  fingers,  and  speaking  a  language  containing 
only  nouns  and  verbs,  arise  at  length  our  Newtons  and  Shake- 
speares." — (H.  S?encer.)  "  Of  all  parts  of  our  higher  nature, 
the  aptitude  for  forming  *  common-sense  judgments '  is  probably 
that  which  is  most  capable  of  being  transmitted  hereditarily ;  so 
that  the  descendant  of  a  well-educated  ancestry  constitutionally 
possesses  it  in  a  much  higher  measure  than  the  progeny  of  any 
savage  race." — (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "Instinct  although  in  the 
individual  it  precedes  experience  is  a  product  of  what  was  ex- 
perience in  the  ancestral  organisms  from  which  the  individual 
has  inherited  his  structure.'* — (G.  H.  Lewes.)  "  All  confirmed 
habits,  which  become  a  part  of  the  animal  nature,  seem  to  be. 
imparted  by  hereditary  descent,  and  thus  what  seems  to  be  an 
original  instinct  may,  after  all,  be  but  the  accumulated  growth  oi 
many  generations." — Q.  D.  Morell.)  "  It  seems  to  me  demon- 
strable that  the  movements  now  involuntary  were  originally 
voluntary,  precisely  as  the  instinctive  actions  were  originally 
intelligent,  the  undiscursive  discursive." — (G.  H.  Lewes.) 

^  "  The  whole  fact  of  the  progress  of  races,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  human  civilization,  depends  in  all  probability  upon  the 
gradual  evolution  of  new  powers  in  the  process  of  human  Ufe, 
and  their  transmission  as  hereditary  tendencies,  in  increasing 
ratio,  from  one  generation  to  another.*' — (J.  D.  Morell.)  "  In 
proportion  as  the  entire  man  arrives  at  a  higher  development,  his 
intuitions  will  become  at  once  more  vivid  in  their  character,  and 
more  wide  in  their  range." — (Ditto.) 

*  It  is  cheering  to  imagine  that  human  nature  will  be  con- 
tinually improved  and  developed  by  education,  and  that  it  will 
at  length  be  brought  into  a  form  suitable  for  humanity.** — {Anon,) 
Let  us,  as  scholars,  have  faith  in  the  future.  No  man  was  ever 
inspired  through  his  memory.    The  eye  of  genius  is  not  behind  ; 
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humanity  is  the  goal  towards  which  he  is  to  strive ;  and 
whatever  influence  he  may  exert  for  good — however 
small  the  seed  he  may  plant,  and  however  unpromising 
the  soil  may  appear — let  it  be  but  the  good  seed  and 
the  right,  and  it  will  grow  and  flourish  centuries  after 
he  has  passed  away  from  the  earth,  and  its  fruits  will  be 
manifest  in  the  eternal  world.^  In  dealing  with  the 
individual,  he  may  feel  his  efibrts  cramped  or  confined 
by  the  natural  disposition,  waywardness,  or  dulness  of 
his  pupil ;  but  let  him  have  hope  in  his  labour,  and  know 
assuredly  that,  if  he  act  honestly  and  well,  it  will  not 
fail  to  bear  fruit  in  the  future,  and  will  be  a  living  and 
abiding  influence  through  all  time.^  .  The  religious  and 
thoughtful  parent,  too,  knowing  that  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  his  children  an  evil  and  depraved  nature, 
and  conscious  that  he  is  accountable  for  much  of 
their  sin — original  and  actual — will  find  comfort  in  the 
belief  that,  by  means,  of  careful  training  and  instruc- 
tion, he  may  in  some  degree  lessen  the  sad  legacy  that 

nor  was  there  ever  any  truly  great  man  whose  ideal  was  in  the 
past." — (Dr.  BusHNELL.)  **  If  it  be  glorious  to  finish  in  the  most 
excellent  style  any  work  of  which  mere  matter  is  the  subject,*  it 
must  be  still  more  glorious  to  give  to  the  whole  life  of  any  indi- 
vidual the  most  faultless  perfection  of'  which  it  is  susceptible.'* 
— (Anon.) 

^  **  By  training  up  children  in  the  way  they  should  go  you  both 
confer  on  the  society  of  which  you  are  a  member  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  which  it  is  in  your  power  to  bestow,  and  you 
extend  your  beneficence  to  those  whom  you  can  never  see,  but 
who  will,  p'erhaps,  mention  your  name  with  gratitude  on  earth 
and  acknowledge  its  precious  influence  among  the  saints  in 
heaven." — (Dr.  W.  L.  Brown.) 

•  "  Fight  on,  thou  brave,  true  heart,  and  falter  not  through 
dark  fortune  and  through  bright.  The  cause  thou  fightest  for, 
so  far  as  it  is  true,  no  farther,  yet  precisely  so  far,  is  very  sure  of 
victory.  The  falsehood  alone  ot  it  will  be  conquered,  will  be 
abolished,  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  the  truth  of  it  is  part  of  nature's 
own  laws,  co-operates  with  the  world's  eternal  tendencies,  and 
cannot  be  conquered.'* — (T.  Carlyle.)  "  Eternity  and  truth  are 
inseparable,  just  as  are  error  and  decay.  All  that  is  true  is 
eternal,  all  that  is  not  eternal  has  but  the  name  and  the  sem- 
blance of  being." — (Vinet.) 
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he  has  entailed  upon  them :  ^  while  in  struggling  against 
the  evil  principles  of  his  nature,  and  cultivating  and 
cherishing  such  as  are  good,  he  will  be  cheered  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  not  labouring  for  himself  alone, 
but  that  his  posterity  after  him  will  reap  of  the  fruit  of 
his  labour.^ 

Against  this  view  of  the  ultimate  perfection  of 
humanity,  is  a  religious  opinion,  not  uncommonly,  held 
which  we  would  wish  briefly  to  notice.  It  is  that  which 
regards  it  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Fall  of  our 
first  parents,  that  all  their  posterity  to  the  end  of  time 
should   be   born   with   evil   inclinations   and   depraved 

^  "  Let  parents  consider  what  a  sad  inheritance  they  have  con- 
veyed to  their  children.  Methinks  parents  that  have  a  due 
sense  of  this  should  be  very  solicitous,  by  the  best  means  they 
can  use,  to  free  themselves  from  that  curse,  by  endeavouring  to 
correct  those  perverse  dispositions  and  cursed  inclinations  which 
they  have  transmitted  them.  Surely  you  ought  to  do  all  you 
can  to  repair  that  broken  estate,  which  from  you  is  descended 
upon  them.'* — (Archbp.  Tillotson.)  "  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Plato  that  the  wicked  owe  their  wickedness  to  their  organisation 
and  education,  so  that  not  they  but  their  parents  and  instructors 
should  be  blamed.** — (Dr.  Maudsley.) 

*  "  We  are  justified  in  believing  that  in  so  far  as  we  improve  our 
own  intellectual  powers,  and  elevate  our  own  moral  nature  by 
watchful  self-discipline,  we  are  not  merely  benefiting  ourselves  and 
those  to  whom  our  personal  influence  extends,  but  are  improving 
the  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  which  our  children  and 
our  children*s  children  will  inherit  from  us.'*— (Dr.  Carpenter.) 
"  Taking  this  comprehensive  view  of  the  organic  unity  of  succes- 
sive generations  of  m^n  ....  it  shows  the  past  descending  on 
the  present,  the  present  on  the  future,  by  an  inevitable  law,  and 
yet  gives  every  parent  the  hope  of  mitigating  the  sad  legacy  of 
mischief  he  entails  upon  his  children,  by  whatever  improvements 
of  character  and  conduct  he  is  able  to  make.*' — (Dr.  Bushnell.) 
"  There  is  a  strong  physiological  probability  that  the  effect  of 
habitual  self-discipline  does  not  end  with  the  individual,  but  is 
exerted  upon  the  race;  the  emotional  tendencies  having  so 
much  the  character  of  instincts,  that  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  the  form  they  have  acquired,  may  be  expected  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other." — (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "  Every  course  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  self-discipline,  steadily  and  honestly  pursued, 
tends  not  merely  to  clear  the  mental  vision  of  the  mdividual, 
but  to  ennoble  the  race." — (Ditto.) 
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hearts,^  God  is  said  to  have  entered  into  a  covenant' 
with  Adam,  as  representing  all  his  posterity,  everyone 
of  whom  is  therefore  involved  in,  and  must  suffer  the 
effects  of,  his  disobedience.*  There  is,  however,  in  our 
opinion,  no  sufficient  warrant  for  this  in  Scripture,  and 
it  deprives  of  its  chief  beauty  and  force  that  remarkable 
parallelism,  so  frequently  drawn  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
between  Adam  and  Christ,  who  is  also  styled  the 
'*  Second  Adam."  Thus  we  are  told  that  "  As  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  and 
that,  "  As  by  one  man's  disobedience'  many  were  made 
sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made 
righteous."®  The  consequences  of  Adam's  transgres- 
sion are  communicated  to  his  children  by  ordinary  gene- 
ration, and  may  not  the  righteousness  of  Christ  be  im- 
parted to  such  as  are  of  his  adopted  family,  in  the  same 
way  ?  *    May  not  the  spirit  of  the  parent,  turned  from 

^  "  They  (our  first  parents)  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the 
guilt  of  this  (their)  sin  was  imputed,  and  the  same  death  in  sin 
and  corrupted  nature  conveyed  to  all  their  posterity,  descending 
from  them  by  ordinary  generation." — {Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith.) 

*  "  The  covenant  being  made  with  Adam,  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  posterity,  all  mankind,  descending  from  him  by 
ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first 
transgression.'*  —  (Shorter  Catechism.)  "  This  (Adam's)  sin  of 
breaking  the  covenant  of  works  is  our  sin  in  the  whole  compass 
and  extent  of  it  ...  .  the  guilt  of  it  is  ours  ....  the  fault  of  it 
is  ours." — (T.  Boston.) 

*  "  There  is  no  obscurity  in  the  words  *  as  by  one  man's  dis- 
obedience many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one 
shall  many  be  made  righteous.'  Accordingly  the  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  is  this :  as  Adam  by  his  ruin  involved 
and  ruined  us,  so  Christ  by  his  grace  restored  us  to  salvation.'' 
— (Calvin.)  "  Nay,  the  argument  of  the  apostle  Paul ....  goes 
on  the  supposition  that  whatever  may  be  asserted  in  this  respect 
of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  transgression,  may,  with  still  greater 
truth,  be  asserted  of  Christ's  righteousness." — (Dr.  T.  Brown.) 

*  "  We  often  speak  of  our  children  as  heirs  of  our  depravity 
of  the  sinful  tendency  which  inheres  in  our  nature.   But  is  there 
not  also  a  sense  in  which  they  are  heirs  of  our  grace  ?     Is  there 
not  a  sense  in  which  goodness  is  hereditary,  as  well  as  badness, 
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the  sin  and  error  of  his  ways,  and  living  a  life  of  purity 
and  holiness,  impart  spiritual  life  to  his  offspring  even 
as  he  imparts  natural  life,  or  may  it  not  descend  to  them 
like  any  moral  or  intellectual  quality?^     Nay,  may  it 

in  every  sense,  that  is  in  which  moral  qualities  are  heritable  ? 
Our  iniquity  passes  upon  them ;  but  may  we  not  also  minister 
grace  to  them  ?  Is  the  new  life  of  the  Second  Adam  less  potent 
than  the  old  life  of  the  first  Adam  ?  " — (Dr.  Henry  Allon.) 
*'  A  *  godly  seed '  can  mean  nothing  else  than  this,  that  the  god- 
liness of  the  children  is,  in  some  way  or  other  and  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  derived  from  and  dependent  on  the  godly  ante- 
cedents of  their  parents.  And  that  the  children  of  believing 
parents  do  stand  in  some  relation  of  special  advantage  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  most  unmistakeably  asserted  by  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles." — (W.  Roberts.)  "  The  evil  is  admitted 
to  be  communicable.  The  sin  of  the  parents  brings  disorder 
into  the  moral  constitution  of  the  child.  ...  Is  the  law  then 
partial  and  hard  ?  Does  it  necessitate  that  the  taint  of  evil  in 
the  parent  should  impart  an  evil  bias  to  the  nature  of  the  child ; 
and  has  it  no  force  at  all  in  providing  that  the  hoUness  wrought 
by  the  Divine  Spirit  into  the  character  of  the  parent  should 
affect  the  inherited  tendencies  of  the  child's  nature  ?  Who  will 
beheve  that  the  divine  law  of  transmission,  as  it  acts  on  the 
moral  sphere,  is  thus  one-sided,  capricious,  all  against  us  ?  " — 

(D.  Thomas.)  **  It  is  the  glory  of  genuine  Christianity that 

it  announces  a  remedy  extensive  as  the  disease  of  our  nature,  a 
salvation  of  equal  extent  with  the  misery  which  sin  has  produced. 
.  .  ,  The  corruption  of  our  nature  is  universal.  It  is  coeval 
with  our  very  existence.  It  is  communicated  to  us  in  our  forma- 
tion in  the  womb.'*  Now,  "  if  the  effects  of  Adam's  disobedience 
extend  to  infants  as  well  as  to  adults,  to  little  children  as  well  as 
to  men  mature  in  knowledge  and  years,  every  rule  of  analogy 
and  reasoning  must  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  salvation  of  Christ 
must  extend  to  infants  and  children  equally  as  the  effects  of  the 
fall." — (Dr.  T.  Brown.)  "  Many  of  us  have  no  difficulty  in 
saying  that  mankind  are  bom  sinners.  They  may  just  as  truly 
and  properly  be  born  saints.  It  requires  the  self-active  power 
to  be  just  as  far  developed  to  commit  sin  as  it  does  to  choose 
obedience." — (Dr.  Bushnell.) 

^  "  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  men  and  women, 
such  as  are  to  be  fathers  and  mothers,  are  affected  only  in  their 
souls  by  reUeious  experience,  and  not  in  their  bodies.  On  mere 
physiological  principles  it  cannot  be  true,  for  the  mind  must 
temper  the  body  to  its  own  states  and  changes.  Since  the 
soul  is  acting  itself  always  into  and  through  the  body,  when  it 
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not  even  be  that  we  have  been  made  partakers  in  the 
sin  of  Adam  in  order  that  we  might  in  the  very  self- 
same way  be  made  partakers  in  the  righteousness  of 
Christ — this  law  having  been  made  the  means  of  trans- 
mitting sin  and  death,  in  order  that  it  might  afterwards 
be  the  means  of  transmitting  righteousness  and  eternal 
life  ?  ^  and  may  we  not  fondly  look  forward  to  the  time 

becomes  a  temple  of  the  spirit,  the  body  also  must  be  just  as 
the  Scriptures  explicitly  teach,  undergoing  with  the  soul  a  reme- 
dial process  in  its  tempers  and  humours,  and  prospering  in 
heaven's  order  even  as  the  soul  prospereth." — (Dr.  Bushnell.) 
*'  Consider,  for  instance,  the  direct  influence  of  the  Christian 
parent,  through  that  inscrutable  and  mysterious  connection 
which  exists  between  him  and  his  child,  in  virtue  of  which  and 
by  what  has   been  termed  a  law  of  '  organic  unity,'  there  is 
transmitted  much  of  disposition,  mental  temperament,  and  ten- 
dencies that  are  favourable  to  good,  by  healthy-minded  as  well 
as  by  healthy-bodied  parents  to  their  offspring." — (Dr.  Norman 
McLeod.)     *'  Health  and  vigour  and  beauty  of  body  and  of 
intellect  pass  from  the  parent  to  the  child ;  and  can  it  make  no 
difference  to  the  nature  which  the  child  inherits  what  may  be 
the  health  and  vigour  and  beauty  of  the  parent's  soul  ?  " — (D. 
Thomas.)      "  What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  a  thoroughly  Christian 
fatherhood  and  motherhood,  continued  for  a  long  time  in  suc- 
cessive generations  of  a  family  ?     What  can  it  be  but  a  general 
mitigation  of  the  bad  points  of  the  stock,  and  a  more  and  more 
completely  inbred  pietv?     The  children  of  such  a  stock  are 
bom  not  of  the  flesh  only  or  the  mere  natural  life  of  the  parents, 
but  they  are  born  in  a  sense  most  emphatic  of  the  spirit  also, 
for  the  parentage  is  differed,  as  we  are  supposing  age  by  age, 
from  its  own  mere  nature  in  Adam,  by  the  inhabiting  grace  of  a 
supernatural  salvation." — (Dr.   Bushnell.)      "For  aught  that 
appears  regeneration  may,  in  some  initial  and  profoundly  real 
sense,  be  the  twin  element  of  propagation  itself.    The  parentage 
may,  in  other  words,  be  so  thoroughly  wrought  in  by  the  spirit 
of  God  as  to  communicate  the  seeds  of  a  godly,  just  as  it  com- 
municates the  seeds  of  a  depraved  and  disordered  character.  . . . 
What  higher  ground  of  supematuralism  can  be  taken  than  that 
which  supposes  a  capacity  in  the  Incarnate  Word  and  Sanctify- 
ing Spirit  to  penetrate  our  fallen  nature  at  a  point  so  deep  as  to 
cover  the  whole  spread  of  the  fall,  and  be  a  grace  of  life  travelling 
outward  from  the  earliest,  most  latent  germs  of  our  human 
development."— (Ditto.) 

*  "  In  the  work  of  redemption  this  law  of  our  interwoven  life, 
which  before  weighed  on  us  like  a  heavy  curse^  shines  out  ia 
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when  those  evils  that  have  so  long  been  transmitted  as 
a  consequence  of  Adam's  transgression  shall  give  place 
to  the  benefits  purchased  for  us  by  the  death  of  Christ  ?  ^ 
Then,  indeed,  will  Christ  reign  upon  the  earth.^ 

brightness  and  blessing.  Jesus  Christ  has  sent  streams  of  life 
and  hope  flowing  through  those  arteries  of  humanity  which 
seemed  made  to  transmit  only  corruption  and  death.'*— (E. 
Bersier.)  "The  vindication  of  God  in  sin,  suffering,  punish- 
ment, and  all  evil  pertaimng  to  the  race,  probably  depends  a 
great  degree  on  just  the  truth  I  am  here  endeavouring  to 
establish.  When  its  propagations  cease  to  be  mere  propaga- 
tions of  evil  and  moral  damage  and  disaster,  and  become  pro- 
pagations of  sanctified  life  and  ages  of  life  ....  they  will  certainly 
have  a  very  different  opinion  of  the  scheme  of  existence  from  that 
which  we  most  naturally  take  up  now.  Our  scheme  of  propa- 
gated and  derivative  life  will  then  appear  no  longer  a  scheme  of 
disadvantage,  but  a  mode  of  induction  that  gives  the  noblest 
and  safest  beginning  possible.*' — (Dr.  Bushnell.)  **  If  out  of 
all  controversy  the  righteousness  of  Christ  and  thereby  life  is 
ours  by  communication,  it  follows  that  both  of  these  were  lost 
in  Adam  that  they  might  be  recovered  in  Christ." — (Calvin.) 

^  "  In  every  age  there  have  been  individuals,  who,  as  men, 
have  uniformly  been  actuated  by  the  aims  and  impulses  of  the 
religious  life,  and  who,  having  *  feared  God  firom  their  youth,'  or 
even  been  as  he  says  it  is  possible  to  be  *  sanctified  from  the 
womb,'  have  been  saved  the  agonies  of  self-crucifixion,  by  the 
early  supremacy  of  inward  principle,  the  culture  of  pure  tastes 
and  the  protecting  hedge  of  virtuous  habits.  Of  course  what 
has  thus  been  a  fact  again  and  again  in  separate  individuals, 
can  be  conceived  of  as  being  a  fact  in  society  at  large,  and 
might  even  be  a  fact." — (T.  Binney.)  **  In  this  view  it  is  to  be 
expected  as  the  life  of  Christian  piety  becomes  more  extended 
on  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  of  God  obtains  a  living  power  in 
successive  generations  more  and  more  complete,  that  finally  the 
race  itself  will  be  so  thoroughly  regenerated  as  to  have  a 
genuinely  populating  power  in  faith  and  godliness."  —  (Dr. 
Bushnell.) 

*  "  The  necessity  of  your  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  young,'' 
says  Dr.  T.  Brown,  addressing  sabbath  school  teachers,  "  still 
continues,  but  that  necessity  will  not  always  exist,  by  your 
efforts  combined  with  the  instructions  of  pious  parents,  and 
devout  masters,  and  faithful  ministers,  and  zealous  missionaries^ 
a  new  era  shall  shortly  dawn  on  the  world.  The  ancient  pro- 
phecy  shall  be  fiilfiUea,  *  After  those  days  saith  the  Lord,  I  will 
put  my  laws  in  their  inward  parts  and  write  them  in  their 
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We  are  too  much  given  to  regard  God  as  dealing  only 
with  individuals,  and  not  also  with  families  and  nations, 
and  races.^  Neither  in  his  promises  nor  in  his  threaten- 
ings  does  God  so  regard  man  ;  for  he  is  said  to  visit  the 
transgressions  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  and  to  be  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  with  those  that  love  him  and  keep 
his  commandments.^  Neither  in  providence,  nor  in 
grace  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  God  is  a 
"  respecter  of  persons,"  at  least  in  the  sense  that  many 
persons  hold.®    They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  while 

hearts ;  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people. 
And  they  ^hall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and 
every  man  his  brother  saying  know  the  Lord ;  for  they  shall  all 
know  me  from  the  least  of  them  to  the  greatest  of  them.' " 
**  We  have  only  to  bestir  ourselves  and  use  the  resources  which 
God  has  especially  placed  in  our  hands,  and  then  ....  we  shall 
see  all  the  visions  of  revelation  realised  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  glories  of  an  enUghtened  and  regenerated  world." — (B. 
Parsons.) 

^  **  It  is  a  poor  and  shallow  notion  of  God  that  he  is  the  God 
only  of  individuals  and  not  also  the  God  of  families,  and  the 
God  of  nations,  and  the  God  of  generations,  and  of  ages." — 
(E.  Irving.) 

*  '*  It  is  every  day  exhibited  in  actual  historical  proof  that  the 
wickedness  of  parents  propagates  itself  in  the  character  and 
condition  of  their  children,  and  that  it  ordinarily  requires  three 
or  four  generations  to  ripen  the  sad  harvest  of  misery  and 
debasement." — (Dr.  Bushnell.) 

*  **  They  take  a  most  unworthy  view  of  the  divine  *  character 
who  conclude  that  his  attention  is  exclusively  directed  to  a  few 
favourite  objects,  in  which  they  themselves  possibly  feel  a 
special  interest.'* — (Dr.  McCosh.)    "  The  diseases,  the  elements, 

fortune,  gravity,  lightning,  respect  no  persons At  Lisbon 

an  earthquake  killed  men  like  flies.  At  Naples,  three  years  ago, 
ten  thousand  persons  were  crushed  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
scurvy  at  sea ;  the  sword  of  the  climate  in  the  west  of  Africa,  at 
Cayenne,  at  Panama,  at  New  Orleans,  cut  off  men  like  a 
massacre." — (R.  W.  Emerson.)  *'  I  am  increasingly  persuaded 
that  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  .  .  .-.  is  not  a  system  of 
....  mysterious  preferences  and  selections,  of  some  who  are 
taken  from  others  who  are  left ;  but  that,  as  a  system  ....  it 
is  the  meet  instrument  of  him  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 
*-^Dr.  Raleigh.) 
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• 

each  minutest  act  or  thought  of  every  individual  is  well 
known  to,  and  taken  account  of  by  God,  yet  such  is  the 
greatness  and  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  such  the 
magnitude  of  his  powers,  that  even  the  globe  itself  is  as 
an  atom  before. him,  and  the  entire  human  race,  from  its 
creation  to  its  consummation,  but  a  very  little  thing.^ 
In  his  sight  the  race  is  but  a  unit,  the  different  peoples 
and  nations  that  arise,  and  the  various  changes  that  take 
place  among  them  are  but,  as  it  were,  incidents  in  the 
life  of  a  single  individual.^  While  man,  with  his  limited 
powers  and  faculties,  can  only  regard  the  fleeting  pre^ 
sent,  to  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  all  time,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  all  things,  is  ever  present.^ 

Indeed,  in  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the  theology  of 
the  present  day  there  is  too  manifest  a  leaning  towards 
individualism*    Man  is  viewed  only  as  an  individual, 

^  "  If  in  his  general  dispensations,  treating  people  and 
humanity  itself  as  a  single  man,  God  seems  to  take  small  account 
of  individuals,  to  force  them  into  one  solidarity,  and  without 
caring  for  exact  assessment  to  demand  merely  a  certain  total  oi 
misery,  below  which  his  justice  cannot  descend,  still  everything 
down  to  the  least  sigh  is  secretly  noted  in  his  divine  memory  ; 
....  no  individual  suffering  exists  without  a  reason,  or  trans- 
cends its  appointed  purpose."— r(ViNET.)  "  The  general  provi- 
dence of  God,  properly  understood,  reaches  to  the  most 
particular  and  minute  objects  and  events;  and  the  particular 
providence  of  God  becomes  general  by  its  embracing  every 
particular.**— (Dr.  McCosh.) 

"  "  To  the  calm  ever  present  eye  of  God  the  whole  race  is  a 
unit."— (Dr.  D.  Wilson.) 

'  "  It  has  been  assumed,  almost  as  an  axiom,  by  philosophical 
theologians,  that  in  the  existence  of  God  there  is  no  distinction 
between  past,  and  present,  and  future." — (Dean  Manse;-.)  "  In 
the  changes  of  things  there  is  a  past  and  a  future,  in  God  there 
is  a  present,  in  which  neither  past  nor  future  can  be.*' — (Augus- 
tine.) "Is  the  past  annihilated  then  or  only  past  ?  is  the  future 
non-existent,  or  only  future  ?  .  .  .  .  The  curtains  of  yesterday 
drop  down ;  the  curtains  of  to-morrow  roll  up ;  but  yesterday 
and  to-morrow  both  are.'* — (T.  Carlyle.) 

*  **  The  tendency  of  all  modem  speculations  is  to  an  extreme 
individuaUsm,  and  we  cany  our  doctrine  of  free  will  so  far  as  to 
make  little  or  nothing  of  organic  laws;   not  observing  that 
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an  isolated  unit,  having  no  connection  with  any  person 
or  thing  going  before,  coming  after,  or  surrounding  him. 
He  is  regarded  merely  as  he  is  in  himself,  without 
respect  to  the  qualities  which  he  has  inherited,  the  times 
in  which  he  lives,  or  the  influences  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  But  man  is  no  such  isolated  independent 
being.i  He  has  received  from  his  parents,  and  from 
many  parents,  up  even  to  Adam,  a  constitution  and  ten- 
dencies which  he  will  transmit,  improved  or  deteriorated 

character  may  be  to  a  great  extent  only  the  free  developmeq^  of 
exercises  previously  wrought  in  us  when  other  wills  had  us 
within  their  sphere." — (Dr.  Bushnell.)  "  Mr.  Bain  has  taken 
no  account  of  hereditary  transmission  which  nevertheless 
creates  such  great  differences  between  savage  and  civiUzed 
races." — (M.  Ribot.)  "  Kant  is  of  too  individualizing  a  ten- 
dency in  morals." — (Dr.  John  Duncan.)  "  It  is  not  by  regarding 
man  only  as  an  individual  that  we  can  rightly  understand  his 
nature  or  character,  but  by  considering  him  as  the  link  of  a 
great  chain,  or  a  unit  of  an  immense  whole.  We  must  consider 
his  beginnings  in  the  lost  past,  his  end  in  the  distant  future,  in 
order  to  right  conceptions  of  him." — (Anon,)  "  At  the  end  of 
the  most  syibtle  and  elaborate  disquisitions  concerning  moral 
freedom  and  responsibility,  the  stem  fact  remains  that  the 
inheritance  of  a  man's  descent  weighs  on  him  through  life  as  a 
good  or  a  bad  fate.  How  can  a  man  escape  from  his  ancestors  ? 
Stored  up  mysteriously  in  the  nature  which  they  transmit  to 
him,  he  inherits  not  only  the  organised  results  of  the  acquisitions 
and  evolution  of  generations  of  men,  but  he  inherits  also  certain 
individual  pecuUarities  or  procUvities,  which  determine  irresistibly 
the  general  aim  of  his  career."-  ^Dr.  Maudsley.)  **  The  unit  ot 
an  ancient  society  was  the  family,  of  a  modem  society  is  the 
individual."— (Maine,  Ancient  Law.) 

^  "  Not  by  limiting  our  observations  to  the  life  of  the  individual, 
who  is  but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  organic  beings,  connecting  the 
past  with  the  future,  shall  we  come  at  the  full  truth ;  the  present 
individual  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  antecedents  in 
the  past,  and  through  the  examination  of  these  alone  do  we 
arrive  at  the  adequate  explanation  of  him." — (Dr.  Maudsley.) 
"  Surely  it  is  time  for  individualism  to  cease  in  its  spirit  as  in  its 
principle.  Let  but  the  great  truth  go  forth  that  the  individual 
mind  is  incomplete,  that  the  intuitions  upon  which  all  human 
progress  depends  are  the  property  not  of  a  class  but  of  humanity 
as  a  whole ;  let  it  be  seen  that  there  is  a  living  consciousness 
running  through  all  the  branches  of  the  vast  social  system ;  that 
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to  those  that  come  after  him  ;  ^  his  character  is  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  moulded  by  circumstances  ;  ^  and 
his  opinions  and  conduct  are  directed  or  influenced  by 
those  around  him.^  Everyone  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
centre  of  a  stream  of  influences,  which  took  their  rise  in 
the  beginning  of  time,  and  which,  going  out  from  him, 
will  continue  to  flow  in  an  ever- widening  course  till  time 
shall  be  no  more  *    There  is  not  an  influence  exerted 


upon  this  must  depend  the  real  happiness  of  each  individual 
man  in  society  as  well  as  the  peace  and  repose  of  the  world ; 
and  then  at  length  may  discord  and  disorder  abate,  the  sense 
of  true  brotherhood  grow  strong,  and  the  great  organ  of  the 
human  soul,  rightly  attuned  in  all  its  parts,  send  forth  the  divine 
harmonies  which  shall  blend  in  eternal  concord  with  the  divine 
harmonies  of  heaven." — (J.  D.  Morell.) 

1  "  In  these  (moral  evils),  as  well  as  in  the  former  (physical 
evils),  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children  ; 
vicious  propensities  are  transmitted  in  the  blood  as  well  as 
bodily  disorders.  .  .  .  This  is  true  of  multitudes  in  this  Christian 
land  ;  much  more  of  the  millions  of  heathendom,  who  have  sunk 
in  degeneracy  through  the  vices  of  past  generations." — (R.  A. 
Thompson.) 

*  "  A  man*s  character  is  very  materially  formed  by  the  circum- 
stances by  which  he  is  surrounded,  by  the  objects  with  which  he 
is  conversant,  by  the  characters  of  men  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated, by  the  plans  which  he  of  necessity  forms  to  fill  up  the 
scheme  of  life.'* — (A.  Barnes.) 

*  "  What  a  man  is  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  his  father 
and  mother  and  brothers,  and  sisters  and  friends  ;  that  is  ...  . 
upon  the  influences  that  are  working  upon  him,  in  the  family,  in 
the  society,  and  in  the  party  to  which  he  belongs.*' — (H.  W. 
Beecher.) 

*  "  All  the  ages  are  linked  together  by  a  succession  of  causes 
and  effects  which  bind  the  present  state  of  the  world  to  all  the 
states  which  have  gone  before."—  (Condorcet.)  "  The  christian, 
as  well  as  the  physical  man,  carries  in  his  veins  the  blood  of 
thousands,  and  thousands,  whose  successive  and  combined 
alliances  converge  and  terminate  in  him.  .  .  .  Ages  and  nations 
have  been  at  work  for  each  of  you ;  each  is  the  heir  of  antiquity, 
and  the  product  of  a  whole  world." — (Vinet.)  "  No  individual 
in  the  universe  stands  alone ;  he  is  a  component  part  of  a  system 
of  mutual  dependencies,  and  by  his  several  acts  he  either  in- 
creases or  diminishes  the  sum  of  human  good  now  and  forever." 
— (Dr.  Smiles.)    "  Everything  that  now  is  has  sprung  firom  the 
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upon  him  that  had  not  its  commencement  in  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things,  not  an  act  that  he  does  that  will 
not  continue  in  operation  to  the  end  of  time.^  Men 
perish,  but  their  works  live  and  flourish,  and  hence 
ought  each  to  see  to  it,  that  they  are  such  as  ought  to 
live ;  such  as  tend  to  further  and  advance  the  cause  of 
truth  and  uprightness  in  the  world.^ 

vast  series  of  events  that  have  gone  before,  and  is  connected 
with  all  the  future  changes  that  are  yet  to  diversify  the  history 
of  the  universe.*' — {Manual  of  Conduct,) 

1  **  An  action  once  begun  never  ceases,  an  impulse  given  is 
transmitted  on  for  ever,  a  sound  breathed  reverberates  in 
eternity ;  and  thus  the  past  is  always  present,  although  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  us  for  this  mortal  life,  our  ordinary  senses  are 
so  constituted  as  to  be  imperceptible  of  these  phenomena." — 
(Mrs.  Crowe.)    "  We  who  do  not  endure,  accomphsh  works  that 

do." — (ViNET.) 

■  "  The  pre-eminence  of  active  good  is  also  highly  exalted  from 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  mankind,  which  is  mortal  and 
subject  to  change.  .  .  .  When  we  know  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth,  no  wonder  if  we  earnestly  endeavour  after  such 
things  as  elude  the  injuries  of  time ;  and  these  can  be  no  other 
than  our  works.*' — (Lord  Bacon.)  "The  good  deed  leaves  an 
indelible  stamp.  It  lives  on  and  on;  and  while  the  frame 
moulders  and  disappears,  the  great  worker  lives  for  ever  in  the 
memory  of  his  race.'* — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "The  works  of  a  man 
....  do  not  perish— cannot  perish." — (T.  Carlyle.)  "  Those 
whose  sins  are  not  forgiven,  on  repentance,  will  justly  be  held 
accountable  for  the  whole  sum  of  their  evil  influence  in  creation. 
It  may  form  the  spiritual  punishment  of  many,  to  trace  out  the 
whole  history  and  effect  of  their  misdeeds  in  subsequent 
generations."— (E.  White.)  *'Thus  as  it  is  said  of  the  good 
seed  that  those  who  sow  and  those  who  reap  shall  rejoice 
together  so  of  the  evil  seed  those  who  sow  and  those  who  reap 
shall  lament  together ;  for  all  are  sowers  and  all  are  reapers, 
and  we  are  solemnly  warned  not  to  be  partakers  in  other  men's 
sins.'*— ^Dr.  Cheever.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  STATE* 

*'  The  existing  generation  is  master  both  of  the  training  and  the  entire 
circumstances  of  the  generation  to  come;  it  cannot,  indeed,  make  them 
perfectly  wise  and  good,  because  it  is  itself  so  lamentably  deficient  in 
goodness  and  wisdom  ....  but  it  is  perfectly  well  able  to  make  the  rising 
generation  as  a  whole,  as  good  as  and  a  little  better  than  itself." — (J.  S. 
Mill.) 

"  Surely  no  duty  is  more  necessary  and  important  than  that  which  requires 
each  generation  to  well  train  and  lead  forth  its  young  successors  ? — {Colloquies 
on  Religion  and  Education.) 

"  To  impart  the  gift  of  thinking  to  those  who  cannot  think,  and  yet  who 
could  in  that  case  think :  this  one  would  imagine  was  the  first  function  a 
government  had  to  set  about  discharging." — (T.  Carlyle.) 

"  It  is  not  less  incumbent  upon  governments  to  forward  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  than  to  protect  their  subjects  from  one  another  by  a  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  or  to  defend  them  by  military  force  from  the  attacks  of 
external  enemies." — (Prof.  Austin.) 

"  The  surest  foundation  of  the  public  welfare  and  happiness  is  laid  in  the 
good  education  of  children  ....  and  this  is  a  matter  of  so  great  concern- 
ment "to  "  the  civil  happiness  of  a  nation,  that  anciently  the  best  constituted 
commonwealths  did  commit  this  care  to  the  magistrate,  more  than  to  parents." 
— (Archbishop  Tillotson.) 

"A  wrong  education  of  children  ....  in  a  manner  starves  posterity,  and 
defrauds  our  country  of  those  persons,  who,  with  due  care,  might  make  an 
eminent  figure  in  their  respective  posts  of  life." — {Spectator.) 

"  Education  is  the  cheap  defence  of  nations."— (Burke.) 

"  The  more  they  (the  people)  are  educated  the  less  liable  they  are  to  the 
delusions  of  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  which  among  ignorant  nations 
frequently  occasion  the  most  direful  disorders." — (Adam  Smith.) 

Viewing  education  as  it  regards  a  people  or  nation,  its 
purpose  may  be  said  to  be,  to  elevate  the  young  and 
rising  of  each  succeeding  generation  to  the  standpoint 
occupied  by  their  fathers,  so  that  with  youth  and  vigour 
and  fresh  energies  on  their  side  they  may  enter  upon 
their  labours  and  carry  on  the  march  of  human  progress.^ 

*  "  I  understand  by  the  State,"  says  Paul  de  Lagarde,  "  the 
institution  which  seeks  at  the  expense  of  all,  and  with  the  means 
presented  by  all  to  attain  to  ends  necessary  for  all ;  or  even  only 
desirable  to  all,  but  not  attainable  through  the  efforts  of  one  or 
of  several  individuals." 

^  "  Education  in  the  narrower  sense,"  says  J.  S.  Mill,  **  is  the 
culture  which  each  generation  purposely  gives  to  those  who  are 
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The  higher  a  platform,  a  people,  or  nation  occupies  in 
the  scale  of  civilization,  the  more  there  is  to  be  learned, 
and  the  greater  the  necessity  for  education.  When  man 
is  but  little  elevated  in  the  social  scale,  when  his  wants 
and  necessities  are  few,  and  his  means  of  supplying 
them  ample,  then  he  requires  but  little  education, — his 
natural  powers  and  instincts  being  alone  almost  suffi- 
cient for  his  wants.^  But  when  a  people  has  risen  to  a 
high  degree  of  eminence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
when  its  knowledge  and  acquirements  are  great  and 
varied,  its  necessities  many  and  complex,  then  an  educa- 
tion suited  to  these  circumstances  comes  to  be  of  the 
very  highest  importance.^  When,  in  such  a  case,  a 
people  does  not  receive  an  education  suited  to  its  cir- 
cumstances, declension  and  degeneration  are  sure  to 
follow,  as  history,  both  ancient  and  modern,  abundantly 
testifies. 

If  one  generation  owes  anything  to  another,  if  there 
is  any  obligation  on  a  people  to  care  for  those  that  come 
after  it,  it  is  this,  that  it  impart  to  them  an  education 
in  all  things  corresponding  to  the  position  which  it 
occupies,   in   proportion   to   the    advantages    which   it 

to  be  its  successors,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  at  least  keeping 
up  and,  if  possible,  for  raising  the  level  of  improvement  which 
has  been  attained." 

^  "  In  the  rudest  state  of  society  education  does  not  rise 
above  a  crude  instinctive  care  for  bodily  comforts,  and  a 
mechanical  attention  to  the  occupation  or  mode  of  life  of  their 
parents.  The  language,  ideas,  habits  of  the  parents  are 
acquired  by  them  more  by  example  and  imitation  than  by  any 
direct  teaching." — (Anon^ 

*  "  As  soon  as  a  people  has  raised  itself  to  a  certain  state  of 
civilization,  the  necessity  is  felt  of  imparting  to  the  coming 
generation  an  education  fitting  them  to  occupy  the  stage  reached. 
Thus  each  generation  hands  down  to  its  successors  what  of 
learning  and  culture  it  has  acquired." — (Anon.)  "  He  is  born 
into  a  society  where  lie  ready  to  hand  the  long  results  of  patient 
toil  and  fiery  invention,  not  only  in  the  instruments  and  appli- 
ances by  which  the  forces  of  nature  may  be  turned  into  servants, 
but  also  in  the  language  and  knowledge  by  which  the  forces  of 
nature  may  be  understood." — (G.  H.  Lewes.) 
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enjoys.^  The  next  generation  is  made  up  of  those  that 
are  to  bear  its  name  and  carry  forward  its  fame.  The 
successors  of  its  present  statesmen,  poets,  philosophers, 
men  of  science,  and  men  skilled  in  the  arts,  ministers  of 
religion,  trainers  of  the  young,  philanthropists  are  all 
there  ;  and  the  duty  devolves  upon  it  of  imparting  to 
each,  and  all,  that  training  and  instruction  which  shall 
best  fit  them  for  their  several  positions  in  life,^    Affairs 

^  "  As  our  forefathers  laboured  for  us  and  we  have  succeeded 
to  the  inheritance  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us,  so  it  is 
our  duty  to  hand  it  down,  not  only  unimpaired  but  improved, 
to  our  successors." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  Our  part  is  not  "fitly 
sustained  upon  the  earth  unless  the  range  of  our  intended 
and  dehberate  usefulness  includes,  not  only  the  companions, 
but  the  successors  of  our  pilgrimage.  God  has  lent  us  the  earth 
for  our  life ;  it  is  a  great  entail.  It  belongs  as  much  to  those 
that  come  after  us,  and  whose  names  are  already  written  in  the 
book  of  creation,  as  to  us ;  and  we  have  no  right  by  anything 
we  do  or  neglect  to  involve  them  in  unnecessary  penalties  or 
deprive  them  of  benefits  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  bequeath.** 
— (John  Ruskin.)  "The  children  of  the  present  age  are  the 
hope  of  the  age  to  come.  We  who  are  now  acting  our  several 
parts  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life  are  hasting  off  the  stage  apace. 
.  .  .  .The  circle  of  thirty  years  will  plant  another  generation  in 
our  room,  another  set  of  mortals  will  be  the  chief  actors  in  all 
the  greater  and  lesser  affairs  of  this  life,  and  will  fill  the  world 
with  blessings  or  with  mischiefs  when  our  heads  lie  low  in  the 
dust.  Shall  we  not,  then,  consider  with  ourselves  what  we  can 
do  now  to  prevent  those  mischiefs  and  to  entail  blessings  on  our 
successors?" — (Dr.  Isaac  Watts.)  "I  hold  that  whatever 
natural  rights  a  human  being  brings  into  the  world  with  him 
at  his  birth,  one  right  he  indubitably  brings,  namely,  the  right 
to  education." — (Chas.  Kingsley.)  **  Every  boy  and  girl  born 
into  the  world  is  entitled  to  a  fair  start  in  life." — ^(George 
MooRE.) 

*  **  On  the  education  of  the  people  hangs  the  future  of  our 
nation.  Whether  the  governors  of  the  next  and  subsequent 
generations  are  to  be  men  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  the 
governed  men  of  industry,  energy  and  contentment.  Whether 
our  future  clergy  and  missionaries,  our  pliilosophers  and  men  of 
science,  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  to  receive  that 
species  of  training,  that  shall  best  qualify  them  for  their  several 
positions  in  life."— (i4no».)  **  Among  the  children  now  under 
parental  training  we  are  to  look  for  those  who  are  hereafter  to 
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in  this  world  have  been  so  ordered  that  one  soweth  and 
another  reapeth,  that  the  schemes  and  enterprises  of 
one  generation  fall  to  be  carried  out  and  completed  by 
those  that  come  after  it.^  There  are  ever  Moseses  that 
can  only  obtain  Pisgah  views  of  the  Promised  Land, 
Davids  that  are  not  permitted  to  build  houses  of  the 
Lord ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  those  that  come  after 
them,  their  Joshuas  and  Solomons  receiving  that  spirit, 
and  wisdom,  and  knowledge  that  will  best  fit  them  for 
carrying  on  the  great  work,  and  bringing  it  to  a  success- 
ful termination.^  The  lifelong  experience  of  its  fathers 
and  of  many  fathers,  and  all  that  history  and  science 
teach  is  the  birthright  of  each  succeeding  generation — 
the  capital  with  which  it  is  to  begin  the  world,  the 
inheritance  not  degenerated  or  squandered,  but  improved 
and  increased,  which  it  will  have  to  transmit  to  its 
children.®     Education^  then,  is  the  means  by  which  we 

be  our  statesmen,  judges,  and  magistrates ;  our  ministers  and 
teachers ;  our  misstenaries,  who  are  to  bear  the  name  of  Christ 
to  the  heathen ;  and  for  those  who  labour  in  every  important 
enterprise,  as  well  as  for  all  who  may  occupy  inferior  stations 
in  society."-  (S.    R.   Hall.)      "A  virtuous  and  well-ordered 
education  hath  a  happy  influence  on  the  state  in  all  its  parts 
and  concerns.    *Tis  this  that  sets  pious  and  religious  princes 
on  the  throne^  that  fills  our  benches  with  just  and  impartial 
judges,  that  puts  men  of  candour  and  integrity  in  every  station 
and  employment,    blesses   every    relation    with    persons  well 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  it,  and  inclined  to  perform  them." 
— (George  Monro.)      "I  conclude  that  each  generation  has 
enormous  power  over  the  natural  gifts  of  those  that  follow, 
and  maintain  that  it  is  a  duly  we  owe  to  humanity  to  investi- 
gate the  source  of  that  power,  and  to  exercise  it  in  a  way  that, 
without  being  unwise  towards  ourselves,  shall  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  future  inhabitants  of  the  earth." — (F.  Galton.) 

1  '*  Into  the  hands  of  those  that  come  after  us  we  commit  all 
that  is  most  valuable  to  us,  our  possessions,  our  reputation,  our 
blood-bought  privileges. " —  (A  non.) 

*  "  In  the  world  of  childhood  all  posterity  stands  before  us, 
upon  which  we,  like  Moses  on  the  Promised  Land,  may  only 
gaze  but  not  enter." — (J.  P.  Kichter.) 

■  "  Laborious  and  patient  men  of  all  ranks  ;  cultivators  of  the 
soil  and  explorers  of  the  mine ;  inventors  and  discoverers ; 
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impart  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  one  individual 
to  another,  of  one  or  of  many  generations  to  another  or 
others.  By  means  of  it  we  impart  to  the  young  and 
inexperienced  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  most 
learned  and  the  most  experienced. 

The  wealth  or  power  of  a  State  does  not  consist  in  its 
material  possessions  of  any  kind,  but  in  its  men.^  It  is  the 
men  of  a  State  that  confer  honour  upon  it,  that  extend 
its  power  and  influence,  that  build  up  its  prosperity,  that 

tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  labourers;  poets,  thinkers,  and 
politicians,  all  have  worked  together  one  generation,  carrying 
forward  the  labours  of  another,  building  up  the  character  of  the 
country  and  establishing  its  prosperity  on  solid  foundations." — 
(Dr.  Smiles.)  "  Everywhere  we  are  confronted  by  the  work  of 
our  ancestors — in  the  material  world  which  they  wrought  out  of 
the  morass  and  jungle ;  in  the  spiritual  world  which  they  wrought 
out  of  the  chaos  of  sensation.  We  cannot  take  a  step  but  in  the 
footprints  of  the  millions  who  went  before  us ;  we  cannot  think 
a  thought  but  the  minds  of  millions  have  made  it  possible  for 
us.     The   axe   of  the  colonist  clears  the  way.     The  intellect 

of  the  explorer  distinguishes    and   classifies The  long 

travail  of  centuries  upon  centuries  is  entered  upon  as  his  birth- 
right."—(G.  H.  Lewes.) 

"  I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time." 

— (Tennyson.) 
^  **  What  constitutes  a  State  ? 

Not  high-raised  battlement  or  laboured  mound, 

Ttiick  wall,  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned, 

Not  bays  and  broad -armed  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride  ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
When  low- bom  business  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No.—  Men,  high-minded  men,     . 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued. 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights  and  knowing  dare  maintain ; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyraLt  while  they  rend  the  chain. 

These  constitute  a  State." — (Sir  W.Jones.) 
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minister  to  its  happiness.^  Hence  these  ought  ever  to  be  its 
first  concern,  ought  ever  to  receive  its  chief  regard.  The 
State,  therefore,  which  devotes  its  attention  mainly  to 
the  development  of  its  material  resources — fostering  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  and  extending  its  commerce,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  its 
members  is  guilty  of  a  very  grave  error.*  To  do  so, 
and  to  leave  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  and  vice,  and  crime,  is  a  very  mistaken  and 

*  "The  prosperity  of  a  country  depends  Dot  on  the  abun- 
dance of  its  revenues,  nor  on  the  strength  of  its  fortifications, 
nor  on  the  beauty  of  its  public  buildings ;  but  it  consists  in  the 
number  of  its  cultivated  citizens,  in  its  men  of  education, 
enlightenment,  and  character;  here  are  to  be  found  its  true 
interest,  its  chief  strength,  its  real  power.** — (Luther.)  "  The 
great  distinctions  in  the  human  race  are  doomed  to  arise  not 
from  relative  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  but  from  the  relative  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  men  who  live  on  it." — (Dr.  J.  H.  Burton.) 
"  All  experience  serves  to  prove  that  the  worth  and  strength  of 
a  state  depend  far  less  upon  the  form  of  its  institutions  than 
Upon  the  character  of  its  men."— (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  The  worth  of 
a  state,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  worth  of  the  individuals  composing 
it.'*— Q.  S.  Mill.) 

■  "  In  ancient  times  the  prosperity  of  a  State  was  placed  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  dignity  of  its  citizens,  in  modem 
times  in  their  material  wealth." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  "A 
government/*  says  Aristotle,  "  ruling  for  the  benefit  of  all  is  of 
its  very  nature  anxious  for  the  education  of  all ;  not  merely 
because  intelligence  is  in  itself  a  good  and  the  condition  of 
good,  but  even  in  order  that  its  subjects  may  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  of  which  it  is  itself  the  source."  **  That  the 
legislator  should  especially  occupy  himself  with  the  education 
of  youth  no  one  will  dispute,  for  when  this  is  not  done  in  States 
it  is  a  cause  of  damage  to  the  form  of  government."  "  In  the 
youth  of  a  State  arms  do  flourish ;  in  the  middle  ages  of  a  State 
learning,  and  then  both  of  them  together  for  a  time ;  in  the 
declining  age  of  a  State  mechanical  arts  and  merchandise." — 
(Bacon.)  *'  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  kingdom  to  be  inhabited  by 
an  able  and  active  population, — you  may  have  successful  manu- 
factures, and  you  may  have  a  productive  agriculture,  the  arts 
may  flourish,  architecture  may  cover  your  land  with  temples 
and  palaces,  and  you  may  have  material  power  to  defend  and 
to  support  all  these  acquisitions  ....  but  if  the  population  of 
the  country  is  stationary  or  yearly  diminishing ;  and  if  while  it 
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short-sighted  policy,  the  consequences  of  which  'will 
undoubtedly  hereafter  recoil  upon  its  own  head.^ 

It  is  labour,  as  the  Political  Economist  tells  us,  that 

diminishes  in  number  it  diminishes  also  in  stature  and  in 
strength,  that  country  is  ultimately  doomed.** — (Lord  Beacons- 
field  )  "  That  country  is  in  a  bad  state  which  while  increasing 
in  wealth  is  degenerating  in  its  people;  and  yet  do  not  the 
medical  reports  from  some  of  our  leading  centres  of  industry 
constantly  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  degeneracy  of  (he  population, 
and  declare  that  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually,  the 
present  workers  are  inferior  to  their  predecessors  ?  " — {.Anon.) 

**  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." — (Goldsmith.) 

'*  Ever  since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith  we  have  been  seeking  to 
promote  a  great  abstraction  which  we  call  national  wealth ;  and 
in  looking  to  it  we  forget  that  to  which  it  should  be  a  mere 
stepping-stone, — national  happiness  and  national  virtue/* — (Dr. 
McCosH.)  "The  certain  result  of  a  civilization,  which  places 
material  well-being  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  above  the 
moral  growth  of  the  people,  is  an  excessive  elevation  of  one 
class,  and  a  deadly  degradation  of  another.  .  .  .  Unlimited 
wealth  and  the  most  appalling  poverty,  the  highest  refinement 
and  the  grossest  vulgarity,  the  most  cultivated  intellect  and  the 
darkest  ignorance,  elbow  each  other  in  our  streets,  our  manu* 
factories,  and  our  marts.*' — (J.  A.  Langford.) 

*  **  The  fate  of  empires  depends  upon  the  education  of  youth." 
— (Aristotle.)  "  Every  nation  is  interested  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge  on  the  simple  ground  of  self-preservation,  even  were 
there  no  higher  wants  of  an  ideal  character  to  be  satisfied.'* — 
(Helmholtz).  "  The  education  of  the  youth  of  any  community 
in  general  is  one  of  the  most  important  concerns  about  which 
members  of  the  community  can  have  to  deliberate,  for  upon 
this  education  depend  the  preservation,  the  order,  the  prosperity 
of  the  community, — its  moral  and  intellectual  condition.'* — (Dr. 
Whewell.)  "  Education  is  the  first  step  towards  the  civiliza^ 
tion  both  of  a  nation  and  of  an  individual.**  —  (G.  Harris.) 
**  Education  is  the  germ  of  all  other  improvements,**  and  "  all 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  society  must  fail  without  it.** — 
(Dr.  Channing.)  **  Who  would  suppose  that  education  were  a 
thing  that  had  to  be  advocated  on  the  ground  of  local  expedi- 
ency, or,  indeed,  on  any  ground  ?  As  if  it  stood  not  on  the 
basis  of  everlasting  duty,  as  a  primary  necessity  of  man.  It  is  a 
thing  that  should  need  no  advocating,  much  as  it  really  does 
need.** — (T.  Carlyle.) 
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is  tfie  source  of  wealth.^  It  is  the  labour  that  is  spent 
in  the  obtaining  or  production  of  a  thing,  or  that  is 
expended  upon  it,  that  imparts  to  it  its  value.^  Labour, 
which  gives  value  to  all  things,  is  of  human  production.' 
The  labour  of  the  lower  animals,  the  powers  of  nature, 

^  "Wealth  may  be  defined  to  consist  of  every  commodity 
which  has  exchangeable  value." — (Prof.  Fawcett.)  "Natm'e 
spontaneously  furnishes  the  matter  of  which  commodities  are 
made,  but  independently  of  labour  matter  is  rarely  of  any  use, 
and  is  never  of  any  value.  ...  It  is  to  labour  and  to  labour 
only  that  man  owes  everything  possessed  of  exchangeable  value. 
Labour  is  the  tahsman  that  has  raised  him  from  the  condition 
of  the  savage ;  that  has  changed  the  desert  and  the  forest  into 
cultivated  fields  ;  that  has  covered  the  earth  with  cities  and  the 
ocean  with  ships ;  that  has  given  us  plenty,  comfort,  and 
elegance,  instead  of  want,  misery,  and  barbarism."  —  (J.  R. 
McCuLLocH.)  "  The  earth  will  not  yield  its  increase,  the 
vegetable  world  will  not  bring  its  firuits  to  perfection,  no  animal 
can  be  reclaimed  from  its  wildness  and  domesticated  and 
rendered  serviceable,  and  elevated  from  a  minister  of  destruc- 
tion into  a  minister  of  help  without  human  labour  and  pains- 
taking."— (Julius  C.  Hare.)  "The  progress  of  civilization  in 
every  stage  of  development  of  human  society  is  mainly  affected 
by  labour.  .  .  .  The  prevalence  of  labour  is  above  all  charac- 
teristic of  civilization  ;  the  object  of  labour  is  first  to  make  man 
the  master  of  nature,  to  overcome  it  and  to  make  it  subservient 
to  his  wants,  in  order  to  gain  leisure  and  force  for  his  psychical 
life,  and  to  secure  his  existence  from  the  dangers  of  natural 
forces."— (Dr.  Waitz.) 

•  "  The  production  of  every  species  of  wealth  requires  the 
application  of  man's  labour.  .  .  .  No  wealth  whatever  can  be 
produced  without  labour." — (Prof.  Fawcett.)  "  Labour  was 
the  first  price,  the  original  purchase-money  that  was  paid  for 
all  things.  It  was  not  by  gold  or  by  silver,  but  by  labour  that 
all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  originally  purchased."—  (Adam 
Smith.)  "  What  the  production  of  a  thing  costs  to  its  producer, 
or  its  series  of  producers,  is  the  labour  expended  in  producing 
it"— (J.  S.  Mill.) 

s  "  Labour  is  either  bodily  or  mental ;  or  to  express  the  dis- 
tinction more  comprehensively,  either  muscular  or  nervous  ;  and 
it  is  necessary  to  include  in  the  idea,  not  solely  the  exertion  itself, 
but  all  feelings  of  a  disagreeable  kind — all  bodily  inconvenience 
or  mental  annoyance  connected  with  the  employment  of  one's 
thoughts  and  muscles,  or  both,  in  a  particular  occupation." — 
(J.  S.  Mill.) 
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the  operations  of  machinery,  derive  their  value  from 
being  directed  by,  taken  advantage  of,  or  created  by 
man.  Hence  it  is  from  the  labour  of  its  people  that  a 
nation  derives  its  wealth,  and  whatever  tends  to  extend 
or  improve  its  labour,  by  adding  to  the  number  or 
value  of  its  productions,  increases  the  national  wealth.^ 
Thus  whatever  increases  the  number  of  those  employed 
in  useful  labour,  or  enables  them,  with  the  same  or 
a  less  expenditure  of  effort,  to  produce  more  or  better 
articles,  adds  to  a  nation's  wealth.^ 

^  **The  annual  labour  of  every  nation  is  the  fuqd  which 
originally  supplies  it  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveni- 
ences of  life  which  it  annually  consumes,  and  which  consist 
always  either  in  the  immediate  produce  of  that  labour,  or  in 
what  is  purchased  with  that  produce  from  other  nations.  Ac- 
cording, therefore,  as  this  produce,  or  what  is  purchased  with  it, 
bears  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion  to  the  number  of  those 
who  are  to  consume  it,  the  nation  will  be  better  or  worse 
supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  for  which  it 
has  occasion." — (Adam  Smith.)  **  The  great  practical  problem 
(of  Pohtical  Economy)  resolves  itself  into  a  discussion  of  the 
means  by  which  labour  may  be  rendered  most  efficient — that  is, 
by  which  the  greatest  amount  of  necessary  and  desirable  products 
may  be  obtained  with  the  least  outlay  of  labour." — (J.  R. 
McCuLLOCH.)  **  If  you  can  give  to  one  man  the  power  of  three, 
then  you  have  three  for  production,  and  only  one  for  expen- 
diture. The  readiest  way,  therefore,  to  make  a  city  of  ten 
thousand  swell  to  a  population  of  thirty  thousand,  is  to  make 
the  ten  thousand  worth  thirty  thousand  by  the  stimulus  of  a 
right  education.  Nor  need  you  be  concerned  beforehand  how 
the  ten  thousand  will  impart  a  threefold  value  to  their  labours ; 
they  will   determine  that   for   themselves." — (Dr.   Bushnell.) 

*  Wealth  is  regulated  by  "the  proportion  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  useful  labour,  and  that  of  those  who  are  not  so 
employed." — (Adam  Smith.)  Wealth  **is  always  increased  by 
every  diminution  of  the  labour  required  to  produce  the  articles 
of  which  it  consists." — (J.  R.  McCulloch.)  "  National  health 
is  national  wealth.  ...  If  we  could  invent  a  social  state  in 
which  health  of  Hfe  and  wealth  of  life  would  co-exist,  we  should 
have  a  state  where  a  noble,  intellectual  civilization  was  combined 
with  a  very  frugal  mode  of  subsistence,  with  moderation  of 
pleasure,  and  with  such  restraint  of  passion  that  violence  of 
character  would  never  be  exhibited  by  those  who  wished  to  be 
accounted  sane." — (Dr.  Richardson.) 
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A  principal  means  of  increasing  the  wealth  of  a 
country  is  by  imparting  skill  to  the  producers,  and 
thus  raising  the  value  of  their  labour.^  In  general,  the 
more  skill  employed  in  the  production  of  any  article, 
the  greater,  in  consequence,  is  its  value.^  Skilled 
labour  is  that  which  requires  education,  training,  or 
special  adaptation  for  its  right  performance,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  properly  done  only  by  such  as  possess 
these  requisites.^     Unskilled  labour,  on  the  other  hand, 

1  *•  Want  of  skill  is  ever  a  loss  of  power.  Cultivation  is  the 
economy  of  force.  Science  teaches  us  the  simplest  means  of 
obtaining  the  greatest  effect  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of 
power,  and,  with  given  means,  to  produce  a  maximum  of  force. 
The  unprofitable  exertion  of  power,  the  waste  of  force.  ...  is 
characteristic  of  the  savage  state,  and  of  the  want  of  true  civili* 
zation.'* — (Liebig.)  "  It  is  Hterally  true  that,  taking  a  civihzed, 
industrious  nation  such  as  our  own  at  any  point  of  time,  the 
existing  generation  must  do  more  than  the  preceding,  the  next 
must  do  more  than  the  existing." — (J.  H.  Burton.)  "All 
economy,  whether  of  States,  households,  or  individuals,  may  be 
defined  to  be  the  art  of  managing  labour.  .  .  .  and  it  means  this 
mainly  in  three  senses — namely,  first,  applying  your  labour 
rationally ;  secondly,  preserving  its  produce  carefully ;  and, 
lastly,  distributing  its  produce  seasonably." — (John  Ruskin.) 
•*  Thrift,"  says  Charles  Kingsley,  **  is  saving  of  force ;  to  get  as 
much  work  as  possible  done  with  the  least  expenditure  of  power, 
the  least  jar  and  obstruction,  the  least  wear  and  tear  ....  and 
the  secret  of  thrift  is  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  you  know 
the  laws  and  nature  of  a  subject,  you  will  be  able  to  work  at 
it  easily,  surely,  rapidly,  successfully ;  instead  of  wasting  .... 
your  energies  in  mistaken  schemes,  irregular  efforts,  which  end 
in  disappointment  and  exhaustion.  .  .  .  The  more  you  know  the 
more  you  can  save  yourself  and  that  which  belongs  to  you«  and 
do  more  work  with  less  effort." 

■  "  Things,  for  example,  which  are  made  by  skilled  labour, 
exchange  for  the  produce  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  unskilled 
labour.'* — (J.  S.  Mill.)  A  nation's  wealth  is  regulated  by  the 
skill,  dexterity,  and  judgment  with  which  its  labour  is  generally 
applied." — (Adam  Smith.) 

"  •*  The  value  of  manual  labour  is  determined  partly  by  the 
force  which  is  expended  in  it,  partly  by  the  skill  which  is  brought 
into  action.  Skilled  workmen  are  not  to  be  had  in  any 
quantity  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  they  must  have  both  talent  and 
instruction;  their  education  requires  both  time  and  trouble." 
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requires  no  special  adaptation  or  training  for  its  per- 
formance, but  may  be  done  by  almost  any  one,  and 
hence  it  is  of  comparatively  little  value.^  It  is  the  duty, 
then,  of  the  State  to  endeavour  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  most  valuable  work  from  every  one  of  its 
members,  by  extending  the  means  of  education,  and  by 
striving  to  have  each  individual  in  that  position,  and  at 
that  occupation  for  which  he  is  best  adapted.^ 

— (Helmholtz.)  •*  Skill  is  a  consequence  of  education,  and 
skill  is  a  power  ever  tending  to  increase  itself,  and  improve  the 
condition  of  man.*' — (Anon^ 

^  **  The  inequality  of  remuneration  between  the  skilled  and 
the  unskilled  is,  without  doubt,  very  much  greater  than  is  justi- 
fiable; but  it  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  corrected  by 
raising  the  unskilled,  not  by  lowering  the  skilled." — (J.  S.  Mill.) 

•  "  The  State  is  bound  to  supply  education,  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  individuals  so  to  be  benefited,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
nation  itself,  and  on  account  of  the  advantages  that  it  derives 
from  the  proper  education  of  its  members,  and  the  disadvan- 
tages which  it  must  experience  from  their  education  being 
defective." — (G.  Harris.)  **  An  educated  man  is  better  fitted  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  this  life  than  the  uneducated.  Ignorance 
necessitates  a  waste  of  power,  and  all  waste  is  an  injury  to 
society.  .  .  .  Thus  in  a  politico-economical  sense  the  educated 
man  is  a  benefit  to  the  community,  and  acts  and  re-acts  upon  it 
for  ultimate  good.  He  is  an  addition  to  the  dynamics  of  a 
people;  and,  in  all  his  social  relations,  is  better  qualified  to 
realise  their  purpose  and  carry  out  their  design  than  the  ignorant 
can  possibly  be." — (J.  A.  Langford.)  **  I  have  particulariy 
observed,"  says  Coleridge,  "that  such  as  had  been  well-bred 
were  generally  most  careful  to  improve  their  time,  and  would 
be  very  industrious  and  frugal  where  there  was  any  possibility 
of  considerable  gain ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  had  been 
brought  up  in  ignorance  and  hard  labour,  when  they  came  to 
plenty,  would  extravagantly  squander  away  their  time  and 
money." — "  While  the  object  of  education  is  to  prepare  the 
individual  to  exert  his  powers  to  the  utmost  advantage,  the 
object  of  civilization  is  to  obtain  the  accomplishment  of  the 
very  .  purpose  for  which  the  other  adapts  us." — (G.  Harris.) 
**  We  frequently  find  men,  who  have  even  less  than  the  average 
ability  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  display  peculiar  fitness  for 
special  callings.  By  education  such  would  be  fitted  for  and 
assisted  to  reach  their  special  spheres,  and  not  left  to  find  them 
by  mere  accident.'* — {Anon,)      "One  of  the  advantages  of  a 
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Education  is  the  great  means  by  which  skill  is  im- 
parted to  labour.  Its  business,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to 
communicate  to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  the  learn- 
ing and  skill  of  the  most  skilful  and  most  experienced. 
There  is  no  one  so  talented  or  skilled  but  may  learn 
something  from  the  knowledge  or  experience  of  others, 
no  position  in  life  in  which  one  can  be  supposed  to  have 
nothing  more  to  learn.  Indeed,  genius  itself  may  be 
said  to  be  little  if  anything  more  than  a  superior  capa- 
city for  learning, —  for  receiving,  and  adapting  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  others.^  When  one  is 
educated  or  trained  to  perform  a  certain  kind  of  labour 
which,  without  this  education  or  training,  could  not  be 

general  diffusion  of  education  is  that  the  thinking  power  of  the 
people  is  largely  increased  thereby.  Inventions  of  all  kinds 
spring  up  among  a  people  that  are  in  the  least  degree  educated." 
— (Ditto.)  **  Cultivated  thought  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
national  wealth.    Thought  imparts  skill  to  labour." — (Ditto.) 

^  **  How  great  soever  a  genius  may  be,  and  how  much  soever 
he  may  acquire  new  light  and  heat  as  he  proceeds  in  his  rapid 
course,  certain  it  is  that  he  will  never  shine  in  his  full  lustre  nor 
shed  the  full  influence  he  is  capable  of,  unless,  to  his  own  expe- 
rience, he  adds  that  of  other  men  and  other  ages." — (Boling- 
BROKE.)  **  Bacon  became  a  great  thinker  by  first  entering  into 
and  making  himself  master  of  the  thoughts  of  other  men." — 
(Anon^  **  Homer  is  supposed  to  have  been  possessed  of  all  the 
learning  of  his  time,  and  we  are  certain  that  Michael  Angelo 
and  Ratfaelle  were  equally  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  in  art 
which  had  been  discovered  in  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 
The  same  is  undoubtedly  true  of  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  all  other  great  musical  inventors." — (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "  To 
be  quite  honest,"  says  Goethe,  "  what  had  I  of  my  own  except 
the  power  and  the  will  to  see  and  to  hear,  to  distinguish  and  to 
select ;  and  afterwards  inspire  the  things  I  saw  and  heard  with 
some  wit,  and  to  reproduce  them  with  some  cleverness.  My 
works  spring  not  from  my  own  wisdom  alone,  but  from  hundreds 
of  things  and  persons  that  give  the  matter  for  them.  There 
were  fools  and  sages,  long-headed  men  and  narrow-minded  men, 
children  and  young  and  old  men  and  women,  that  told  me  how 
they  felt  and  what  they  thought,  how  they  lived  and  laboured, 
and  what  was  the  amount,  and  what  were  the  results  of  their 
experience.  I  had  but  to  hold  out  my  hands  and  reap  a  harvest 
which  others  had  sown  for  me." 
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so  skilfully  or  efficiently  performed,  if  performed  at  all, 
such  labour  is  skilled.  It  is  taken,  or  naturally  passes 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  many  or  the  untrained,  into 
those  of  the  few,  or  the  specially  qualified. 

Further,  every  one  does  the  greatest  amount  of  work, 
and  work,  too,  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  when  he  is  in 
that  position,  and  at  that  work  for  which  nature  has 
best  fitted  him,  and  for  which  his  talents  are  best 
adapted.  There  exists  an  infinite  variety  among  men. 
No  two  of  them  are  exactly  alike  in  all  their  powers 
and  faculties,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their  desires  and 
aptitudes,  and  hence  some  are  by  nature  more  fitted  for 
one  business  or  profession,  others  for  another.^  The 
man  who  is  in  that  position  for  which  he  is  best  suited 
by  nature,  whose  occupation  is  that  for  which  his  facul- 
ties are  best  adapted,  will  therein  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  work,  and  work,  too,  of  the  most  valuable 
kind.^  His  desires  and  aptitudes  will  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  work  ;  the  faculties  called  into  play  will  be 
the  strongest  and  most  enduring,  and  will  hence  be  able 
to  act  longest  without  suffering  from  fatigue  ;®  while  the 
labour,  being  that  which  is  best  suited  to  his  powers, 
must  on  that  account  be  more  valuable  than  any  he 

^  "  No  two  minds  were  ever  exactly  alike." — (Henry  Rogers.) 
'*  We  are  born  not  each  perfectly  alike  to  each,  but  differing  in 
disposition — one  fitted  for  doing  one  thing,  and  another  for 
another." — (Plato.)  "  The  God  of  nature  has  fitted  every  man 
to  some  particular  calling  in  life." — (Albert  Barnes.) 

^  When  instead  of  growing  his  own  corn,  weaving  his  own 
cloth,  sewing  his  own  shoes,  each  man  began  to  confine  himself 
to  farming,  or  weaving,  or  shoemaking,  it  was  because  each 
found  it  more  laborious  to  make  everything  he  wanted  than  to 
make  a  great  quantity  of  one  thing,  and  barter  the  surplus 
for  the  rest.  .  .  .  Moreover,  on  deciding  what  commodity  to 
produce,  each  citizen  was,  as  he  is  at  the  present  day,  guided  in 
the  same  manner." — (H.  Spencer.) 

•  "  The  perfection  or  full  development  of  a  power  is  in  propor- 
tion to  its  capacity  of  free,  vigorous,  and  continued  action.  .  .  . 
To  cultivate  fully  and  harmoniously  the  various  faculties  is 
simply  to  enable  them  by  exercise  to  energize  longer  and  stronger 
without  painful  effort." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 
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could  render  in  another  sphere, — for  the  most  valuable 
service  that  anyone  can  render  must,  of  necessity,  be  in 
that  sphere  for  which  nature  has  best  fitted  him.  Man, 
too,  is  so  constituted,  that  he  is  happy  in  proportion  as 
his  faculties  are  employed  upon  the  work  for  which  they 
are  best  adapted.^  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  State,  in  other  words,  for  the  good  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  for  his  own  good,  that  each  of 
its  members  should  occupy  that  position  for  which  he  is 
best  fitted,  and  be  employed  in  that  work  for  which  his 
talents  best  qualify  him.^  In  this  he  will  be  able  to 
render  the  greatest  amount  of  the  most  valuable  work, 
and  will  also  enjoy  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness. 
This  is  what  we  understand  by  "  the  right  man  in  the 
•   right  place." 

How  often  do  we  find,  even  in  the  lowest  walks  of  life, 
men  with  talents  calculated  to  shine  in  a  much  higher 
sphere,  men  who,  in  their  proper  place,  might  have  done 


*  "  In  order  to  find  out  in  what  man's  happiness  consists,  we 
must  first  of  all,  according  to  Aristotle,  find  out  what  man's 
proper  work,  or  function,  or  vocation  is  ;  for  the  function  which 
a  man  has  to  fulfil,  the  work  which  he  has  to  do,  being  known, 
his  happiness  will  be  seen  to  centre  in  the  discharge  of  that 
function,  in  the  performance  of  that  work." — (Prof.  Ferrier.) 
"  The  happiness  or  well-being  of  every  creature  must  consist  in 
doing  well  that  which  is  its  proper  work  or  vocation." — (Aris- 
totle.) "  Pleasure  is  nothing  but  the  concomitant  or  reflex  of 
the  unforced  and  unimpeded  energy  of  a  faculty  or  habit,  the 
degree  of  pleasure  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
such  energy." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

•  The  great  object  of  all  good  government  is  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  governed,  and  to  aid  every  individual  in  attain- 
ing and  securing  it." — (Anon,)  **  It  is  necessary  that  men  be 
in  that  position  for  which  they  are  best  fitted  in  order  that  they 
may  have  themselves  the  greatest  happiness,  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  their  fellow-men,  and  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  State." — 
(Ditto )  "  We  must  do  what  we  like — in  other  words,  like  what 
we  do— in  order  to  be  happy." — (Ditto.)  "  It  is  not  that  men 
are  ill-fed,  but  that  they  have  no  pleasure  in  the  work  by  which 
they  make  their  bread,  and  therefore  look  to  wealth  as  the  only 
means  of  pleasure."— (J.  Ruskin.) 
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good  service  to  their  country  ?^  Nay,  how  few  compara- 
tively do  we  find  exactly  in  those  positions,  or  at  that 
work  for  which  nature  has  best  fitted  them  ?  There  are 
always  some  who,  by  means  of  an  unusual  combination 
of  qualities  or  circumstances,  are  enabled  to  surmount 
surrounding  difficulties  and  establish  themselves  in  their 
right  place.^  But  who  can  tell  how  many,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  talents  well  qualified  to  shine,  have  yet  failed 
for  want  of  the  means,  or  qualities,  or  opportunities  that 
would  have  enabled  them  to  overcome  the  intervening 
difficulties  ?^  Who  can  tell  how  many  Miltons,  Crom- 
wells,   Hampdens,  have   spent  inglorious   lives   in  our 

1  **  Much  lies  among  us  convulsively,  nigh  desperately  struggling 
to  be  born." — (T.  Carlyle.)  "  If  virtue  and  genius  are  exceed- 
ingly rare,  is  it  not  also  certain  that  vast  quantities  of  both  are 
lost  through  neglect  ?  In  the  lower  classes  this  neglect  has 
been  almost  total.  Whatever  great  capacities  nature  has  sown 
there,  have  been  almost  entirely  lost  to  the  world — left  to  them- 
selves, and  stifled  under  low  cares  and  drudgery." — (Prof.  Seeley.) 
"  The  philosopher,  the  saint,  or  the  hero — the  wise,  the  good, 
and  the  great  man — ^very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  plebeian, 
which  a  proper  education  might  have  disinterred  and  have 
brought  to  light.*' — (Addison.) 

*  "  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  a  very  poor  man  attains  intel- 
lectual distinction,  when  he  has  exceptional  strength  of  will 
and  health  enough  to  bear  a  great  strain  of  extra  labour  that  he 
imposes  upon  himself,  and  natural  gifts  so  brilliant  that  he  can 
learn  in  an  hour  what  common  men  learn  in  a  day." — (P.  G. 
Hamerton.) 

*  "  When  the  thinker  has  discovered  truth,  it  depends  on 
money  whether  the  world  shall  participate  in  such  discovery  or 
not  participate.  In  how  many  other  ways  (as  when  your  nascent 
wise  man  is  poor,  solitary,  uneducated,  &c.)  can  the  talisman  of 
power  cut  away  impediments  and  open  out  the  path  !  Many  a 
fallen  star,  too,  is  quenched,  or  lives  only  as  a  spark,  which 
could  have  been  flamed  into  a  cheerful  light  and  fire." — (T.  Car- 
lyle.) **  When  we  consider  to  how  apparently  trifl  ng  inci- 
dents we  are  frequently  indebted  for  some  of  our  greatest  men 
....  the  reading  of  a  particular  book,  the  hearing  of  a  great 
man,  seeing  a  certain  occurrence,  forming  a  certain  friendship, 
being  in  a  particular  place  at  a  particular  time,  taking  up  a  sudden 
resolution,  and  the  like,  we  may  well  suppose  that  there  are 
many  equally  great  men  among  us,  but  who  are  unknown  for 
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village  hamlets,  or  in  the  streets  and  alleys  of  our  large 
towns  ?^  or  can  estimate  the  amount  of  loss  that  has 
accrued  to  the  State  and  to  the  world  from  this  cause  ?  ^ 
Men  of  genius  and  talent  are  God's  best  gifts  to  nations, 
and  ought  to  be  sought  out,  cultivated,  and  turned  to 
the  best  account. 

No  thoughtful  person  who  has  mingled  much  with 

want  of  the  presence  of  the  circumstances  that  would  have  called 
them  out"— (i4 won.)  "I  think  always,  so  great,  quiet,  com- 
plete, and  self-sufficing  is  this  Shakespeare,  had  the  Warwick- 
shire squire  not  prosecuted  him  for  deer-stealing,  we  had,  per- 
haps, never  heard  of  him  as  a  poet." — (T.  Carlyle.) 

^    "  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air ! 
Some  village  Hampden  that  with  dauntless  breast 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  flelds  withstood  ; 
Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood.*' — (Gray.) 

•*  How  many  a  rustic  Milton  has  passed  by. 
Stifling  the  speechless  longings  of  his  breast 
In  unremitting  drudgery  and  care ! 
How  many  a  vulgar  Cato  has  compelled 
His  energies,  no  longer  tameless  then. 
To  mould  a  pin,  or  fabricate  a  nail ; 
How  many  a  Newton,  in  whose  passive  ken 
Those  mighty  spheres  that  gem  infinitely. 
Were  only  specks  of  tinsel  fixed  in  heaven 
To  light  the  midnight  of  his  native  town." — (Shelley.) 

"  It  is  not  penury,  but  the  want  of  education,  which  *  freezes 
the  general  current  of  the  soul,'  and  consigns  to  the  neglected 
enclosures  of  our  country  churchyards  the  remains  of  so  many 
*  village  Hampdens,'  and  *  mute,  inglorious  Miltons.' "-  (A.  Amos.) 
2  ••  A  wrong  education  of  children.  ...  in  a  manner  starves 
posterity  and  defrauds  our  country  of  those  persons  who,  with 
due  care,  might  make  an  eminent  figure  in  their  respective  posts 
of  life." — (Spectator.)  **  Were  it  not  a  cruel  thing  to  see  in  any 
province  of  an  empire  the  inhabitants  living  all  mutilated  in 
their  hmbs,  each  man  with  his  right  arm  lamed.  How  much 
crueller  to  find  the  strong  soul  with  its  eyes  still  sealed,  its  eyes 
extinct  so  that  it  sees  not." — (T.  Carlyle.) 
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the  lower  classes  of  society,  or  been  much  in  contact 
with  the  vicious  or  criminal,  but  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  great  amount  of  talent  and  ability  among  them, 
frequently  of  a  high  order,  lying  absolutely  waste  and 
useless,  if  not  actually  misapplied  and  mischievous.^  A 
late  distinguished  statesman  once  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  there  was  actually  in  the  world  such  a  thing  as 
"  dirt,"  which  was  only  "  something  out  of  its  right 
place ;"  and  may  we  not  with  equal  truth  say  that  vice 
and  crime  are  only  talent,  industry,  energy,  courage, 
perseverance  in  a  wrong  direction,  or  in  an  improper 
sphere  ?  We  blame  the  man  who  allows  his  fields  to  lie 
uncultivated,  or  who  neglects  to  avail  himself  of  the 
resources  or  opportunities  at  his  command  ;  and  is  not 
the  State  equally  culpable  that  does  not  strive  to  utilise 
its  moral  wastes,  and  to  turn  to  proper  account  the  vast 
amount  of  talent  and  industry  that  may  be  lying  useless 
or  noxious  among  its  people  ?  ^ 

It  is  by  taking  pains  to  foster  and  encourage  talent 
jand  industry  among  its  people,  by  doing  what  it  can  to 

*  "  Oh  !  what  waste  of  human  power  in  prison — in  banishment, 
and  on  the  scaffold,  besides  the  lumber  that  everywhere  abounds, 
which,  had  it  been  taken  in  time  and  directed  aright,  might  have 
been  saved." — (T.  Osborne.) 

*  "  Bacon  calls  education  the  Georgics  of  the  mind,  identifying 
by  a  happy  metaphor  the  two  proudest  functions  of  the  legis- 
lator, the  encouragement  of  agricultural  industry,  and  the  care 
of  national  education — compelling  in  the  one  case  the  unprofit- 
able desert  to  pour  forth  its  latent  riches,  and  in  the  other  vivi- 
fying the  dormant  seeds  of  genius  and  virtue,  and  redeeming, 
from  the  neglected  wastes  of  human  intellect,  a  new  and  unex- 
pected accession  to  the  common  inheritance  of  mankind.'* — 
(DuGALD  Stewart.)    "I  am  persuaded  that  the  extreme  pro- 

'fligacy,  improvidence  and  misery,  which  are  so  prevalent  among 
the  labouring  classes  in  many  countries,  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
.to  the  want  of  education." — (Robert  Hall.)  "  This  country,  every 
country,  wants  all  the  ability  that  nature  has  given  to  it,  and  it 
ought  to  cultivate  that  ability  as  the  soil  is  cultivated — leaving 
nothing  waste.  Intellectual  wealth,  moral  wealth,  is  not  less 
•  precious,  less  worthy  of  regard,  than  the  wealth  of  the  corn 
market** — (Dr.  R.  Quain.)       - 
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render  the  labours,  the  efforts  of  each  as  useful,  as  skil- 
ful, as  valuable  as  possible,  that  a  State  will  best  pro- 
mote its  own  interests,  will  most  advance  its  power  and 
prosperity.^  It  is  its  duty,  its  business,  to  turn  to  the 
best  advantage  the  means  at  its  disposal,  the  powers 
under  its  command,  —  the  labour,  the  talent,  the  in- 
dustry of  its  members.  Were  this  properly  attended  to 
there  would  be  much  less  of  misapplied  talent,  of  wasted 
energy,  of  worthless  labour,  than  at  present. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  ago  (/.^.,  1578)  a 
learned  Spaniard,  Dr.  Juan  Huarte,  wrote  a  book 
entitled  Examen  de  IngenioSy  or  "  A  Trial  of  Wits,"  in 
which  he  advocated  the  appointment  by  the  State  of 
certain  men,  of  approved  sagacity  and  knowledge,  as 
"  Triers  of  Wit,"  to  examine  and  test  the  abilities  of  the 
young,  and  afterwards  oblige  them  to  study  that  science, 
or  follow  that  art,  for  which  nature  had  best  fitted  them, 
in  place  of  leaving  them  to  their  own  choice.^  In  this 
way  he  thought  that  there  would  be  fewer  dunces  at  the 
universities,  and  fewer  bunglers  in  the  places  of  business ; 

1  <*  The  main  end  of  civilization  is  the  entire  development  of 
the  energies  and  resources  of  the  nation,  and  the  advancing  it  to 
that  state  where  all  those  energies  and  resources  will  be  fully 
matured  ;  and  which  must  doubtless  be  its  most  perfect,  if  not, 
indeed,  its  most  natural  condition ;  also  being  that  which  it  was 
adapted,  and  intended  ultimately  to  attain.  .  .  .  The  end  of  civUi- 
nation  is  therefore  in  reality  no  less  than  the  perfection  of  the 
State,  considering  this  in  its  largest,  most  extensive,  and  most 
complete  sense,  as  that  wherein  all  its  most  valuable  quaUties  and 
properties  will  attam  their  amplest  development.  • .  .  CiviHzation 
consists,  as  regards  its  essence,  in  rendering  the  higher  endow- 
ments predominant  over  those  which  are  lower,'*  and  "  this  is 
fully  attained  only  when  all  the  most  valuable  resources  and 
powers  of  the  nation  are  completely  matured  and  brought  to 
perfection." — (G.  Harris.) 

'  This  book  attracted  very  considerable  notice  at  the  timei 
and  was  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages ;  more 
recently  it  was  translated  into  German  by  the  poet  Lessing,  and 
so  late  as  the  year  1855  there  was  published  at  Paris  a  book 
entitled,  "  E%&ai  sur  I'ouvragc  de  J,  Huarte,  *  Examm  des  Aptitudes 
diverses  pour  les  Sciences,' par  J,  M,  Guardia,'* 
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and  that  the  universities  would  thus  become  more 
learned,  and  the  places  of  business  would  be  better 
served.^  But  without  going  so  far  as  this,  or  indeed 
attempting  to  lay  down  any  specific  rules  on  the  subject, 
we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the 
State,  to  do  what  it  can  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  each 
person  into  that  sphere  of  labour  and  usefulness  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted,  or  to  which  his  desires  chiefly 
tend,  by  furthering  his  efforts  in  the  attainment  of  this 
object,  and  by  removing  all  unnecessary  bars  or  fences 
by  which  any  position,  occupation,  rank,  or  grade  may 
be  surrounded.^ 

The  great  means,  however,  by  which  this  is  to  be 
effected  is  by  affording  to  all  the  best  education  they 
are  fitted  to  receive,  so  that  not  only  shall  each  indi- 
vidual be  instructed  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  educa- 
tion, but  instruction  in  even  the  highest  branches  shall 
be  afforded  to  all  who  may  desire  it,  and  show  aptitude 
therefor,  and  that,  too,  free  of  expense  to  such  as  may 
be  unable  to  pay  for  it®  Education  is  the  great  "  Trier 
of  Wit,"  the  great  leveller  of  ranks  and  distinctions,  and 

1  <*  When  nature  disposes  not  a  man  for  knawledge,  it  is  in 
vain  for  him  to  labour  in  the  rules  of  the  art.*'— (J.  Huarte.) 

*  "  Every  nation  is  at  present  trying  to  improve  its  material 
condition  by  national  education ;  and  in  the  peaceful  but  not 
less  fierce  and  determined  warfare  of  commercial  competition, 
depend  upon  it,  the  worst  drilled,  the  worst  educated  country 
will  go  to  the  wall." — (Max  MOller.)  "  All  subjects  are  equal 
in  the  eye  of  the  State,  and  its  object  should  be  to  extend  its 
benefits  alike  to  all,  and  among  these  the  benefits  of  a  good 
education." — {Anon.)  "The  general  relaxation  of  conventional 
barriers  and  the  increased  facilities  of  education  which  already 
are,  and  will  be  in  a  much  greater  degree  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all,  tend  to  produce  ....  many  excellent  effects." — 
(J.  S.  Mill.) 

'  '*  I  believe  no  educational  system  in  this  country  will  be 
worthy  of  the  name  of  national,  or  will  fulfil  the  great  object 
expected  of  it  unless  it  be  one  which  establishes  a  great  educa- 
tional ladder,  the  bottom  of  which  shall  be  the  gutter,  and  the 
top  of  which  shall  be  those  universities  of  which  we  are  justly 
so  proud.'* — (Prof,  Huxley.)    "  I  conceive  that  if  the  endowed 
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by  means  of  it,  when  properly  administered,  each  will 
tend  to  rise  or  sink  to  his  proper  level.^  The  State, 
therefore,  by  affording  to  all  the  best  education  that 
they  are  fitted  to  receive,  will  materially  contribute  to 
this  end.  When  struggling  men  of  genius  and  talent 
are  assisted  in  reaching  their  proper  sphere,  those  who 

schools  of  the  country  are  made  thoroughly  efficient,  and  if 
those  great  educational  endowments  which  are  now  mostly 
wasted  and  positively  mischievous,  are  turned  to  purposes  of 
public  utility,  a  splendid  opening  will  be  afforded  to  boys  of 
humble  birth,  to  rise  gradually  from  the  elementary  schools, 
through  the  grammar  schools,  to  the  universities.  I  mean  those 
who  have  ability  enough  to  justify  their  rise  in  life.'*— (E.  S. 
RouNDELi-.)  "No  boy  of  suitable  talent,  however  poor  his 
parents,  should  be  denied  the  education  necessary  to  develop 
his 'powers." — {Anon^  One  of  the  ablest  and  most  far-seeing 
men  that  ever  lived,  and  to  whom  more  than  anyone  else  Scot- 
land is  indebted  for  the  rank  she  has  for  centuries  held  among 
the  most  educated  countries  of  the  world,  I  mean  John  Knox, 
laid  it  down  in  his  Buke  of  Discipline  (1560),  that  "  The  children 
of  the  poore  must  be  supported  and  sustenit  on  the  charge  of 
the  Chnrche  till  try  all  be  tackin  whethir  the  spirit  of  docilitie 
be  fund  in  them  or  not.  Yf  thei  be  fund  apt  to  letteris  and 
leamyng  then  may  thei  not  (we  meane  neathir  the  sonis  of  the 
riche,  nor  yit  the  sonis  of  the  poore)  be  permit  tit  to  reject 
leamyng,  but  must  be  chargeit  to  continaw  thair  studies  sae 
that  the  Commoun-wealthe  may  haVe  some  comfort  by  them.** 
"  I  hold  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  the  common  people.** — (Lord  Macaulay.) 
"  An  effective  national  education  for  the  children  of  the  labour- 
ing class  is  the  first  thing  needful  **  for  improving  "  the  habits  of 
the  labouring  people.*' — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  In  a  national  system  I 
would  include  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  leaving  to  the  pupil 
the  choice,  after  a  good  general  primary  education  had  been 
given,  of  learning  those  most  to  his  taste  or  most  in  accordance 
with  his  future  avocation.* — (J.  A,  Langford.) 

^  Condorcet  maintains  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  equality 
as  civilization  advances.  '*  All  principles,  all  motives,  all 
springs  of  action,  all  interests  co-operate  towards  a  grand  final 
result  which  humanity  will  never  reach,  by  reason  of  its  native 
imperfection,  but  to  which  it  will  always  approximate  more  and 
more  by  reason  of  its  unlimited  capability  of  improvement,  and 
that  result  is  the  indefinite  approximation  of  all  classes  towards 
a  level  which  is  always  rising,  in  other  words,  the  equalisation  of 
individuals  in  the  general  amelioration.** — (Bastiat.) 
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are  not  so  gifted  will  naturally  fall  behind  in  the  race ; 
and  thus  each  will  gravitate  towards  his  right  place,  and 
all  will  be  gainers  thereby.  Many  young  men,  of  the 
highest  promise,  have  had  to  spend  powers  and  energies, 
calculated  to  be  of  the  highest  benefit  or  service  to  man- 
kind, in  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or,  it  may 
be,  even  of  bread,  and  but  too  often,  unfortunately,  have 
been  compelled  to  fall  back  defeated  and  vanquished,  it 
may  be  to  die.^ 

Rights  carry  with  them  duties,  and  while  the  State 
possesses  the  right  to  punish  those  that  offend  against 
its  laws,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  its  duty  to  see  that 
they  are  instructed  in  those  laws  or  principles  of  right 
or  justice  which  they  are  punished  for  transgressing.^ 

^  "  Many  a  fine  intellect  has  been  driven  into  the  deep  quagmire, 
and  has  struggled  in  it  vainly  till  death  came,  which,  but  for 
that  grim  necessity,  might  have  scaled  the  immortal  mountains.*' 
(P.  G.  Hamerton.)  "  It  is  a  lamentable  waste  of  the  highest  and 
rarest  kind  of  energy  to  compel  minds  that  are  capable  of 
original  investigation— of  discovery,  to  occupy  themselves  "  in 
pursuits  "  which  could  be  done  just  as  efficiently  by  minds  of  a 
common  order.  .  .  .  The  time  that  they  are  often  compelled  to 
give  to  the  satisfaction  of  common  material  necessities,  is  so 
much  time  withdrawn  from  the  work  which  they  alone  can  do.*' 
— (Ditto.)  "There  is  nothing,"  says  Comte,  "more  mortal  to 
my  mind  than  the  necessity,  pushed  to  a  certain  degree,  to  have 
to  think  each  day  about  a  provision  for  the  next,  .  .  .  Whenever 
this  happens  to  me,  I  pass  through  moments  of  discouragement 
and  positive  despair  which,  if  the  influence  of  them  became 
habitual,  would  make  me  renounce  all  my  labours,  all  my  philo- 
sophical prospects,  to  end  my  days  like  an  ass.'*  "  I  have  known 
the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster  to  be  zealously  discharged  by  day, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  watching  sleeplessly  by  night  in 
preparation  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  all  to  the  shame  of 
the  church,  which  should  have  made  them  independent  of  a 
schoolmaster's  hire." — (Dr.  Wm.  Anderson.) 

"  **  That  which  contributes  most  to  preserve  the  State  is  what 
is  now  most  despised,  to  educate  children  with  reference  to  the 
State;  for  the  most  useful  laws,  and  most  approved  by  every 
statesman,  will  be  of  no  service  if  the  citizens  are  not  accustomed 
to  and  brought  up>  in  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.** — ^Aris- 
TOTLE.)  "  The  wisdom  of  the  ancientest  and  best  times  always 
complained  that  States  were  too  busy  with  laws  and  too  remiss 
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Were  it  not  that  we  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  il 
would  seem  passing  strange  to  punish  persons  for  doing 
what  they  had  never  been  taught  to  regard  as  wrong, 
to  punish  those  for  stealing  who  have  never  been  taught 
to  respect  their  neighbour's  property.^  Indeed,  the 
establishment  of  wise  and  just  laws,  and  political  in- 
stitutions, is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  educating  a 
people,^  and  some    hold    that    this    is   the   end  that 

in  point  of  education." — (Bacon.)  '*  The  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  to  which  in  modem  times  the  business  of  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  people  is  almost  confined,  was  in  ancient 
Greece,  Persia,  and  Rome,  only  a  branch  of  the  care  of  the  legis- 
lator. To  protect,  cherish,  and  reward  the  virtue  of  the  people  was 
the  first  and  principal  object  of  every  institution;  the  punishment 
of  crime  was  but  an  incidental  afifair." — [Anon,)  **  In  education  oui* 
efforts  should  be  much  more  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  well- 
doing than  the  mere  preventipn  of  evil-doing." — (Ditto.)  "  Were  I 
the  chooser,*'  says  Milton,*'  a  dram  of  well-doing  should  be  preferred 
before  many  times  as  much  the  forcible  hindrance  of  evil-doing.*' 
"  While  all  see  that  the  immediate  function  of  our  chief  social 
institutions  is  the  securing  an  orderly,  social  life  by  makmg  these 
conditions  imperative,  very  few  see  that  their  further  function, 
and  in  one  sense  more  important  function,  is  that  of  fitting  men 
to  fulfil  these  conditions  spontaneously." — (H.  Spencer.)  "  You 
have  brought  justice  to  every  man's  door;  you  must  now  bring 
a  knowledge  of  the  law— at  all  events,  of  its  elementary  principles, 
as  far  as  you  can,  to  the  knowledge  and  apprehension  of  every 
man.  Your  conduct  has  to  be  guided  by  the  law,  directed  by 
the  law,  punished  with  the  penalties  of  the  law  if  you  do  not 
follow  in  the  path  which  it  prescribes  ;  and  therefore  it  is  wrong 
if  the  evil  can  be  remedied  that  the  law  should  be  left  in  the 
state  it  is.'' — (Chief  Justice  Cockburn.) 

^  If  you  suffer  your  people  to  be  ill-educated,  and  their 
manners  to  be  corrupted  from  their  infancy,  and  then  punish 
them  for  those  crimes  to  which  their  first  education  disposed 
them,  what  else  is  to  be  concluded  from  this  but  that  you  first 
jnake  thieves  and  then  punish  them." — (Sir  T.  More,  Utopia.) 
'*  It  seems  to  me  a  great  injustice  that  in  this  country,  where  we 
have  the  means  for  opening  schools,  we  employ  all  the  rigour  of 
imprisonment  against  those  who  break  through  the  laws,  and  do 
not  give  them  the  knowledge  whereby  they  may  be  enabled  to 
avoid  those  offences." — (Earl  Russell,  1867.) 

'  '*  The  play  of  the  pohtical  machine  acts  immediately  upon 
the  mind,  and  with  extraordinary  power ;  but  this  is  not  all :  it 
also  acts  upon  almost  everything  else  by  which  the  character  of  the 
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should  be  mainly  kept  in  view  In  their  establish- 
ment^ 

Besides  affording  the  means  of  education,  a  State 
may  do  much  good  in  the  way  of  encouraging  and  fos- 
tering talent  and  industry  by  the  awarding  of  honours 
and  rewards  for  high  merit ;  throwing  open  public  offices 
for  general  competition  ;  forming  collections  of  works  of 
art ;  establishing  public  libraries,  industrial  museums, 
and  the  like,^ 

mind  is  apt  to  be  formed.*' — (Jas.  Mill.)  "  Free  and  popular 
local  and  municipal  institutions,  trials  by  jury,  the  conduct 
of  industrial  and  philanthropic  enterprises,  are  means  of  edu- 
cation by  the  State,  exercising  their  judgment,  strengthening 
their  active  faculties,  giving  them  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  with  which  they  deal,  accustoming  them  to  the  compre- 
hension of  joint  interests,  and  the  management  of  joint  concerns; 
taking  them  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  personal  and  family 
selfishness ;  habituating  them  to  act  from  public  or  semi-public 
motives,  and  guiding  their  conduct  by  aims  which  unite,  instead 
of  isolating  them  from  one  another." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  **  All  poll- 
tical  institutions — imperceptibly  or  visibly,  spontaneously  or 
purposely,  should  tend  to  the  improvement  ana  organisation  oi 
national  intellect." — (Dr.  Draper.)  **  That  constitution  is  the 
best  under  which  the  average  sum  of  useful  knowledge  is  the 
greatest,  and  the  causes  that  awaken  and  encourage  talent  and 
genius,  the  most  powerful  and  various." — (Coleridge.^ 

^  "  If  it  be  true  that  the  ethico-rational  nature  of  the  individual 
can  only  develop  itself  completely  in  a  well-ordered  State ;  then 
the  object  and  consideration  of  the  State  must  perfectly  answer 
to  the  moral  nature  of  the  individual,  and  politics  must  be  an 
essential,  inseparable,  part  of  ethics." — (Anon^  Among  the 
means  laid  down  by  Mr.  F.  Hill  for  the  suppression  of  crime! 
is  *'  such  a  remodelling  of  our  laws  as  shall  bring  the  statute 
book  as  nearly  as  possible  into  coincidence  with  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice,  so  that  while  it  is  a  code  of  municipal  laws, 
it  may  also  serve  as  a  manual  of  morality."  *'I  now,"  says^ 
J.  S.  Mill,  "  looked  upon  the  choice  of  political  institutions  as  a 
moral  and  educational  question  more  than  one  of  material 
interests,  thinking  that  it  ought  to  be  decided  mainly  by  the  con- 
sideration, what  great  improvement  in  life  and  culture  stands 
next  in  order  for  the  people  concerned,  as  the  condition  of  their 
further  progress,  and  what  institutions  are  most  likely  to  promote 
that.*' — (Autobiography.) 

>  <*  The  State  promotes  the  education  of  the  people  by  just 
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It  must  seem  not  a  little  strange  that  with  all  oiir 
advancement  in  civilization,  with  all  our  knowledge  and 
experience,  with  our  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
our  trade  and  manufactures,  we  are  still  so  ignorant  and 
careless  in  all  that  relates  to  the  due  education  of  the 
young.^  This,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  is  owing  to 
the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  which  has, 

and  equitable  laws  and  right  forms  of  government ;  by  fostering 
industry  and  art ;  setting  up  national  institutions,  as  museums, 
academies  of  art,  exhibitions  of  industry,  public  libraries ;  and 
granting  distinctions  and  honours  to  such  as  are  worthy  of 
them." — (Anon^  **  The  true  object  of  all  honorary  distinctions 
and  nobility,  and  the  legitimate  end  of  civilization,  are  alike  the 
exaltation  of  the  higher  and  ennobling  and  refining  influences  of 
ability  and  virtue  over  the  lower  impulses  of  our  nature." — (G. 
Harris.)  "  Why  is  there  not  a  Majesty's  library  in  every  country 
town  ?  There  is  a  Majesty's  jail  and  gallows  in  every  one.  .  .  • 
The  existence  of  a  pubhc  library,  or  non-existence  thereof,  in  the 
circle  where  a  thinker  is  bom,  will  forward  his  thinking,  or  ob- 
struct and  prevent  it." — ^T.  Carlyle.) 

^  "  Education  always  appears  to  me  as  the  one  thing  which, 
taken  generally,  is  the  most  vilely  managed  on  earth." — (John 
)FosTER.)  "  While  we  have  been  perfecting  our  mechanisms,  we 
have  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  finest  of  all  raw  material  is  to 
be  found  in  men ;  and  we  have  not  yet  done  our  utmost,  indeed 
we  have  done  comparatively  little,  to  work  up  and  improve 
that.*' — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  The  great  cry  that  rises  from  all  our 
manufacturing  cities,  louder  than  their  furnace-blast,  is  all  in 
very  deed  for  this — that  we  manufacture  everything  there  except 
men ;  we  blanch  (Cotton,  and  strengthen  steel,  and  refine  sugar, 
and  shape  pottery :  but  to  brighten,  to  strengthen,  to  refine,  or 
to  form  a  single  living  spirit  never  enters  into  our  estimate  of 
advantages." — (John  Ruskin.)  "Is  there  anything  more  un- 
deniable than  that  our  material  progress  has  outrun  our  intel- 
lectual—that we  want  more  cultivation,  more  of  the  higher 
education,  more  ideas?** — (Prof.  Seeley.)  "To  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  this  country  ....  there  has  attached  the  stigma 
of  its  having  a  tendency  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  men 
upon  material  objects  alone,  and  it  is  of  this  stigma  that  we 
ought  all  to  seek  to  be  relieved.*' — (W.  E.  Gladstone.) 

"  All  things  without  which  round  about  we  see 
We  seek  to  know,  and  have  therewith  to  do ; 
But  that  whereby  we  reason,  live,  and  be. 
Within  ourselves  we  strangers  are  thereto.*' 

— (Sir  John  Davies.) 
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With  no  little  truth,  been  denominated  the  mechanical 
age,  or  age  of  machinery.^  At  no  previous  period  of 
the  world's  history  have  the  laws  and  resources  of 
nature  been  so  generally  studied,  or  made  so  abundantly 
subservient  to  the  uses  of  man.^  The  stubborn  earth  is 
tortured  into  fertility,  and  made  to  yield  its  finest  fruits 
and  richest  crops  for  his  necessities ;  its  bowels  are 
laboriously  ransacked  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  his 
operations  ;  and  the  very  elements  are  converted  into  his 
servants  and  messengers.®  The  effect  of  all  this  has 
been  to  withdraw  men's  minds  from  themselves  and  the 
study  of  their  own  nature,  and  to  fix  them  upon  material 
objects  ;  and  education,  which  ever  takes  its  form  and 
character  from  the  habits  and  aims  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  is,  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  communica- 
tion of  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  and  but  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  imparting  of  that  know- 
ledge which  gives  the  right  use  of  the  different  faculties, 
and  ability,  strength,  and  skill  in  the  performance  of 
the  various  duties  of  life.*    In  place  of  striving  to  train 

1  »» Were  we  required  to  characterise  this  age  of  ours  by  any 
single  epithet,  we  should  be  tempted  to  call  it,  not  an  heroic, 
devotional,  philosophical,  or  moral  age,  but,  above  all,  the  me- 
chanical age.  It  is  the  age  of  machinery  in  every  outward  and 
inward  sense  of  that  word;  the  age  which,  with  its  whole 
individual  might,  forwards,  teaches,  and  practises  the  great  art 
of  adapting  means  to  ends.'* — (T.  Carlyle.)  "  Faith  in  ma- 
chinery is  our  besetting  danger ;  often  machinery  most  absurdly 
disproportioned  to  the  end  which  this  machinery,  if  it  is  to  do 
any  good  at  all,  is  to  serve  ;  but  always  in  machinery  as  if  it  had 
a  value  in  and  for  itself." — (M.  Arnold.) 

»  «*  Whatever  is  achievable  by  the  understanding  for  the 
purposes  of  worldly  interest,  private  or  public,  has  in  the 
present  age  been  pursued  with  an  activity  and  a  success  beyond 
all  former  experience,  and  to  an  extent  which  equally  demands 
my  admiration  and  excites  my  wonder.'* — (S.  T.  Coleridge.) 

'  Man  "  kneads  glowing  iron  as  if  it  were  soft  paste  ;  seas  are 
his  smooth  highway ;  winds  and  fire  his  unwear3dng  steeds.*' — 
(T.  Carlyle.) 

^  "  I  can  see  a  great  use  and  value  in  the  physical  sciences  to 
enable  a  man  to  maintain  himself  with  less  brutal  labour,  to  the 
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and  cultivate  the  difTerent  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
individual,  it  aims  chiefly  at  cramming  his  mind  with 
every  kind  of  knowledge,  with  little  r^ard  to  its  practi- 
cal utility,  and  still  less  to  its  effects  upon  the  different 
faculties.^    When  the  knowledge,  which  should  be  taken 

end  he  may  have  more  leisure  upon  his  hands  for  higher  and 
nobler  occupations.  .  .  .  But  if  he  is  to  be  taught  in  youth  no 
higher  occupation  than  this  .  .  .  and  if  what  he  is  taught  of 
intellect  be  thus  bowed  down,  like  Prometheus,  to  the  barren 
earth,  then  have  we  an  education  which,  however  splendid  in  its 
apparatus,  however  imposing  in  its  experiments  ...  is  poor  and 
meagre,  low,  mean,  and  earthly." — (Edward  Irving.)  "To 
what,"  asks  Professor  D.  Fordyce,  "  is  this  difference  betwixt 
ancient  and  modem  learning  owing  ?  Is  it  the  effect  of  greater 
refinement  in  modem  prudence  ?  or  must  we  ascribe  it  to  the 
importance  of  our  modem  discoveries,  which  we  think  it  of  more 
consequence  to  communicate  to  the  youth  than  to  teach  them 
those  homel)r  and  threadbare  arts  of  moral  improvement  and 
political  discipline.** — "  In  this  age  .  .  .  the  nov^ty  of  a  succes* 
sion  of  brilliant  discoveries  in  physical  science,  coupled  with  a 
one-sided  habit  of  mind  swerving  with  a  strong  bias  towards 
what  is  outward  and  material,  has  led  some  men  to  imagine 
that  in  mere  physics  is  wisdom  to  be  found,  and  that  the  true 
magician's  wand  for  striking  out  the  most  important  results  is 
induction." — (Prof.  Blackie.)  "The  spirit  of  manufactures, 
which  views  human  beings  only  in  relation  to  production,  and 
aims  exclusively  at  obtaining  them  for  instruments  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  edu- 
cation ;  inasmuch  as  education  views  the  citizen  as  a  subject  of 
intellectual  improvement,  and  without  making  him  a  better 
instrument  makes  him  one  more  costly.'* — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 
"  There  are  schools  and  colleges  to  instruct  the  apothecary, 
the  physician,  the  divine,  in  their  respective  professions ;  but  in 
what  schools  are  they  taught  to  be  good  men,  what  arts  are 
employed  to  form  them  honest  citizens,  and  to  qualify  them  for 
sustaining  their  several  characters,  with  a  becoming  dignity  and 
decorum,  as  sons  of  the  public  and  members  of  particular  eom- 
munities."— (D.  Fordyce.) 

^  "  It  is,  and  long  has  been  my  conviction  that  in  no  age  since 
the  first  dawning  of  science  or  philosophy  in  this  island  have 
the  truths,  interests,  and  studies  which  especially  belong  to  the 
reason,  contemplative  or  practical,  sunk  into  such  utter  neglect, 
not  to  say  contempt,  as  during  the  last  century." — (S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge.) "  That  state  of  knowledge  and  of  general  opinion  is 
not  a  hopeful  one,  in  which  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  men 
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up  and  appropriated  by  one  or  other  of  the  faculties,  is 
simply  stored  up  in  the  memory  in  the  form  of  words, 
without  any  true  knowledge  or  real  understanding  of  it, 
these  faculties  are  dwarfed  and  stunted  through  being 
deprived  of  their  proper  exercise,  and  the  individual 
suffers  accordingly.  He  fails  in  having  his  powers  and 
faculties  in  that  state  of  efficiency  of  which  they  are 
capable,  and  to  which  they  ought  to  be  brought. 

This  is  the  character  of  much  of  the  teaching  of  the 
present  day.  It  aims  at  cramming  the  mind  with  all 
kinds  of  knowledge,  which  are  simply  stored  up  in  the 
memory,  and  the  other  faculties  are  starved  for  want  of 
their  proper  sustenance.^    A  crammed  mind  can  never 

are  directed  exclusively  towards  physical  or  economical  science,*' 
— (Prof.  Fraser.)  "  Those  triumphs  of  science  which  are  em- 
bodied in  external  civilization  ....  are  of  secondary  moment 
when  compared  with  the  consequences  which  must  now  from 
the  full  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  the  study  of  maa 
himself." — (Dr.  Youmans.)  "  In  this  age  of  wonderful  mechani- 
cal inventions  the  very  mind  of  youth  seems  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  machine ;  and  while  every  effort  is  used  to  stuff  the 
memory  like  a  cricket-ball  with  well-known  facts  and  ready* 
made  opinions,  no  room  is  left  for  the  vigour  of  natural  feeling* 
the  glow  of  natural  genius,  and  the  ardour  of  natural  enthusiasm.** 
— (Miss  C.  Sinclair.)  "  It  is  far  more  important  to  bring  the 
young  heart  to  twine  its  affections  round  virtue  and  truth  than 
to  load  the  memory  with  the  facts  of  physical  science." — (Anon,) 
^  Speaking  of  university  examinations  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson 
says,  ^*  I  have  looked  at  the  lessons  these  pupils  have  beea 
forced  to  learn ;  at  the  charges  of  knowledge  they  have  been 
obliged,  in  a  given  time  of  short  duration,  to  stow  away  in  their 
brain,  which  charges  must  when  the  examiner  pulls  the  '  trigger ' 
be  exploded  on  the  examination  paper.  ...  I  see  indeed  a 
trained  specialist  in  one  department  of  learning,  patting  forth 
his  trained  strength  to  wrestle  on  his  own  ground  and  on  his 
own  conditions  with  a  youth,  who  has  been  straining  to  get  up  a 
similar  contest  with  a  number  of  other  trained  specialists,  not 
one  of  whom  could  wrestle  with  his  colleagues  off  his  own 
ground.  The  process  amounts  to  an  inquisition,  and  it  werQ 
better  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes  if  there  were  no  univer- 
sities at  all,  than  that  such  a  pressure  should  be  inflicted  on 
their  children.  To  have  sent  a  Faraday,  a  George  Stephenson* 
a  Ferguson,  a  John  Hunter,  ^  Newtoui  a  Sbakespeare,  a  Bacon« 
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be  a  ready,  vigorous,  powerful,  self-reliant  one.^  Its 
powers  are  chiefly  receptive.  It  takes  in,  and  when  it 
gives  out,  it  is  simply  what  it  has  received  and  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  received  it*    It  creates,  fashions, 

through  any  such  an  ordeal  would  have  been  either  to  have 
whipped  them  into  silence  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  or  to  have 
made  them  the  merest  pedants.**  To  the  same  effect  Mr.  H. 
Spencer  says,  **  Instead  of  the  unfitness  of  boys  which  is  here 
pointed  out  to  us  we  may  see  rather  the  unfitness  of  those  con- 
cerned in  educating  them.  .  .  .  Our  attention  is  arrested  by 
the  general  fact  that  examiners,  and  especially  those  appointed 
under  recent  systems  of  administration,  habitually  put  questions 

of  which  a  large  proportion  are  utterly  inappropriate As 

I  learn  from  his  son,  one  of  our  judges  not  long  since  found  him- 
self unable  to  answer  an  examination-paper  that  had  been  laid 
before  law  students.  .  .  .  And  I  learn  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes 
that  he  could  not  give  replies  to  the  questions  on  EngUsh 
literature,  which  the  Civil  Service  Examiners  had  put  to  his  son. 
•  .  .  The  examiners  instead  of  setting  questions  fit  for  students, 
set  questions  which  make  manifest  their  owu  extensive  learning." 

1  "  The  system  of  cramming  is  a  scheme  for  making  temporary 
acquisitions,  regardless  of  the  endurance  of  them.  .  .  .  This 
system  is  unfavourable  to  permanent  acquisitions  :  for  these  the 
force  of  the  brain  should  be  carefully  husbanded  and  temper- 
ately drawn  upon.  Every  period  of  undue  excitement  and 
feverish  susceptibility  is  fraught  with  great  waste  of  the  plastic 
energy  of  the  mind  on  the  whole/* — (Prof.  Bain.)  "  By  cram- 
ming the  mind  is  so  overlaid  with  a  heap  of  undigested  know- 
ledge that  there  is  little  room  left  for  its  free  action ;  and  success 
will  probably  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  that  constitutional 
energy  and  vigour  which  are  so  indispensable  for  attaining  a 
robust  manhood." — (Anon,)  Dr.  Donaldson,  in  giving  a  history 
of  education  in  Prussia,  says,  that  "  the  method*  adopted  (in 
1854)  ^o  check  the  desires  of  the  people  for  political  and 
religious  freedom  was  cram.  The  children  were  to  commit  to 
memory  so  many  prayers,  a  large  number  of  hymns,  and  a 
large  number  of  passages  from  the  Bible.  The  memory  above 
everything  was  to  be  practised,  the  child  was  to  learn,  whether 
be  knew  the  meaning  or  not,  and  the  teacher  was  to  adhere 
closely  to  his  text-book.  There  was  to  be  as  little  room  as 
possible  for  the  exercise  of  reason.** — (Lectures  on  Education.) 

*  **  A  large  amount  of  the  mere  facts  of  physical  science  may 
be  known  by  the  superficial  smatterer  no  less  than  by  the  pro- 
found mathematician.  Yet  by  what  a  different  tenure  in  the 
two  cases  are  these  truths  held !  .  •  .  ^  In  the  one  case  they 
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gives  its  own  form  or  character  to  nothing.  It  is  here 
that  the  great  error  of  the  competitive  system,  as  at 
present  carried  out,  lies.^  It  takes  account  only,  or 
mainly,  of  the  amount  of  information  that  may  be  stored 
up  in  the  memory,  without  regard  to  the  character  or 
strength  of  the  other  faculties,  or  to  those  qualities  of 

are  lifeless  and  isolated  facts  without  unity  or  coherence ;  in  the 
other  case  they  constitute  an  organic  whole,  they  are  rooted  in 
central  principles,  evolved  by  elaborate  calculation,  linked  to- 
gether by  intelligible  affinities,  and  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
reason.** — (Prof.  Ferrier.)  Speaking  of  the  difiference  between 
a  mind  properly  trained  and  one  merely  crammed,  Dr.  Beattie 
says,  "The  latter  resembles  a  granary  which  may  indeed  be 
filled  with  com,  but  can  yield  no  more  than  it  has  received. 
The  former  may  be  likened  to  a  fruitful  field  which  is  ever  in  a 
condition  to  bring  riches  and  plenty,  and  multipUes  a  hundred- 
fold every  grain  that  has  been  committed  to  it.*' 

^  Prof.  Greenwood  says  :  "  Can  anything  be  more  deplorable 
^if  it  were  not  deplorable,  it  would  be  grotesque — than  the 
change  which  this  system  threatens  to  bring  about  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  study  and  examinations  ?  By  the  old  theory 
the  business  of  education  was  first  the  discipline  of  the  intellect 
by  means  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  instruments,  and  secondly 
the  storing  of  the  mind  with  the  methodical  knowledge  gained 
in  the  process.  Examinations  were  but  the  handmaids  of  the 
teaching,  designed  to  test  and  measure  the  results  of  study,  and 
to  correct  its  methods.  .  .  .  Under  the  new  theory,  posts  of 
public  responsibility  and  honour  are  viewed  as  so  much  booty 
— pretium  victoribus — of  which  each  is  entitled  to  what  he  can 
carry  off  with  his  bow  and  his  spear.  .  .  .  Competitive  examina- 
tions are  the  race-course  or  the  battle-field,  and  the  years  of 
education  but  as  the  obscure  and  irksome  drill  or  training, — 
good  not  for  itself  or  its  proper  results,  but  for  the  prizes  it  will 
bring.*'  "  Examinations,  which  were  intended  to  test  the  pro- 
gress of  the  learner,  are  now  in  danger  of  becoming  the  sole  end  and 
aim  of  learning.  Instead  of  the  examination  following,  as  it  ought, 
the  lead  of  the  teaching,  the  teaching  ail  works  up  to  the  examina- 
tion.**—(i4tw».)  "  Sir  James  Clarke  has  not  inaptly  described 
the  preliminary  system  of  cramming  for  examination,  of  the  kind 
to  which  these  youths  are  required  to  submit,  as  thoroughly 
demoralising,  and  calculated  to  develop  prigs  rather  than  men. 
.  .  .  Moreover,  the  tendency  of  this  new  movement  seems  to 
be  to  draw  the  educated  youth  of  the  country  aside  from  the 
paths  of  ordinary  industry,  and  direct  their  eyes  towards  the 
>public  treasure  as  the  highest  object  of  their  exertions ;  while 
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industry,  energy,  perseverance,  self-reliance,  force  of 
character,  and  the  like,  on  which  success  in  life  chiefly 
depends.^  It  is  not  the  man  who  possesses  the  largest 
amount  of  mere  intellectual  knowledge  that  is  usually 
the  most  successful  in  life,  but  he  who  has  all  his  facul- 
ties active  and  vigorous,  so  as  to  be  able  to  grapple 
with  and  overcome  whatever  may  be  brought  before 
them,— the  man  of  strong  will,  and  great  energy  of  pur- 
pose, backed  by  diligence  and  perseverance.* 

Never  was  the  saying  of  Lord  Bacon  more  true  than 
at  present,  that  men  set  too  high  a  value  upon  their 
acquirements  and  neglect  their  faculties.®    The  conse- 

there  is  the  farther  danger  of  stimulating  and  propagating  the 
passion  for  salaries  and  Government  employment,  which  saps 
all  national  spirit  of  independence,  and  in  some  countries  makes 
a  whole  people  a  mere  crowd  of  servile  solicitors.*'— (Dr.  Smiles.) 
«*  I  am  sure  that  competition  is  a  dangerous  principle.  ...  It  be^ 
comes  more  dangerous  the  more  energetically  and  skilfully  it  is 
applied."— (Professor  Seeley.)  "  Perverso  studet  qui  examini- 
bu9  studet."— (Wolf.)  **  When  things  are  learned  merely  to  be 
forgotten,  or  are  forgotten  soon  after  being  learned,  this  comes 
to  be  a  character  or  habit  of  the  mind,  so  that  what  it  would 
retain,  and  ought  to  retain,  it  cannot."— (i4no«.) 

1  Examinations  "  are  very  efficient  to  exclude  incompetent 
persons  from  siich  places,  but  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
secure  the  choice  of  such  as  are  competent  and  deserving.  .  .  . 
Moral  and  even  physical  quaUties,  are  often  as  requisite  for  this 
purpose  as  are  those  of  an  intellectual  nature,  which,  although 
unquestionably  the  *  highest,  are  doubtless  not  the  only  endow- 
ments  to  be  considered."  —  (G.  Harris.)  "I  think  it  un. 
iustifiable,"  says  Goethe,  "that  there  should  be  required  such  a 
iaree  amount  of  theoretical  learned  knowledge  in  the  young  men 
who  study  with  a  view  of  entering  the  service  of  the  State. 
What  they  know  they  cannot  practice,  and  what  they  most 
require  that  they  have  lost.  They  want  that  energy  of  body 
and  mind  which  is  indispensable  for  an  eflfectual  discharge  of 
the  practical  duties  of  Ufe." 

•  "  It  is  not  generally  those  that  have  been  the  most  distin- 
guished at  school  that  rise  to  the  greatest  eminence  in  after  life. 
True  greatness  is  always  of  slow  growth ;  and  those  qualities 
that  command  success  in  life  are  exactly  those  that  cannot  be 
tested  by  examinations."— (/4iwn.) 
<    »  It  appears  to  me  that. men  kuow  neither  theu:  acquurements 
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c^uence  is  that  man,  in  place  of  finding  his  chief  happi- 
ness within  hfmself,  in  the  full  possession  and  free  use 
of  all  his  faculties,  is  taught  to  seek  it  in  something  out 
of  and  beyond  himself,  in  the  mere  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, of  much  of  which  he  is  unable  to  avail  himself,  or 
turn  to  any  practical  account.^  The  true  source  of  man's 
happiness,  however,  lies  not  without  or  beyond,  but 
within  him,  and  consists  not  in  what  he  has,  but  in  what 
he  is  and  does.^ 

nor  their  powers,  but  fancy  their  possessions  greater,  and  their 
faculties  less  than  they  are  ;  whence,  either  valuing  the  received 
arts  above  measure  they  look  out  no  farther ;  or  else,  despising 
themselves  too  much,  they  exercise  their  talents  upon  lighter 
matters,  without  attempting  the  capital  things  of  all." — (Bacon.) 

^  "  It  is  an  expressive  feature  of  the  philosophy  of  modem 
education  that  It  dwells  almost  exclusively  on  the  objective, 
and  almost  ignores  the  subjective  element.  'Acquirements,' 
*  acquisitions,*  &c.,  are  metaphors  suitable  enough  in  their 
partial  application  to  special  aspects  of  the  subject;  but  the 
essence  of  education  is  not  acquirement,  but  development,  ex- 
pansion, direction,  invigoration.'*  —  (Anon,)  "In  considering 
education,  we  look  to  the  knowledge  acquired,  not  to  the  strength 
imparted  to  the  faculties." — (Ditto.)  "  We  are  apt  to  employ 
reason  merely  as  an  instrument  for  acquiring  the  sciences, 
whereas  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  sciences  as  an  instru- 
ment for  perfecting  our  reason." — {Port  Royal  Logic.)  In  con- 
sequence of  "  viewing  man  not  as  an  end  unto  himself,  but  merely 
as  a  mean,  organized  for  the  sake  of  something  out  of  himself 
....  those  branches  of  knowledge  obtain  exclusively  the  name 
of  useful,  which  tend  to  qualify  a  human  being  to  act  the  lowly 
part  of  a  dexterous  instrument.'* — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

*  The  true  welfare  of  man  consists,  not  in  the  extent  of  his 
possessions  or  the  gratifications  they  afford,  but  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  moral  and  intellect  nature,  and  the  improvement  and 
employment  of  his  active  powers." — (Dr.  Robt.  Hamilton.) 
"  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  every  young  man,  when 
starting  in  the  race  of  life,  should  stamp  into  his  soul  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  moral  philosophy,  that  the  real  dignity  of 
a  man  lies  not  in  what  he  has,  but  in  what  he  is.** — (Prof. 
Blackie.)  "Our  happiness  depends  on  the  mind  which  is 
within  us,  and  not  on  the  circumstances  which  are  without  us.** — 
(T.  Carlyle.)  Aristotle  defines  happiness  to  consist  in  an 
energy. of  ti^e  soul,  according  to  virtue.  "  The  pleasure  of  life  is 
according  to  the  man  that  lives  it,  and  not  according  to  the  work 
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It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  objective  and 
material  direction  of  the  thoughts  and  'desires  of  the 
present  age,  that  the  dignity  of  man  is  lowered,  and  his 
rights  and  claims  in  a  great  measure  overlooked  or 
under-rated.  The  human  being,  with  his  powers  and 
capacities,  his  feelings  and  emotions,  his  capabilities 
and  susceptibilities,  is  viewed  very  much  in  the  light 
of  a  machine,  and  his  value  is  estimated  by  his  working 
power.^  With  the  employer  it  is  a  simple  question  of  gain 
whether  human  or  machine  labour  is  to  be  employed.* 
The  two  are  brought  to  the  same  test,  and  the  one  or 
the  other  prevails  according  to  the  amount  of  work  it 
can  perform  ;  and  frequently  little  more  consideration 
is  accorded  to  the  one  than  the  other.^ 

or  the  place."  —  (Emerson.)  "The  mind  is  its  own  place, 
and  in  itself  can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven.'' — 
(Milton.) 

^  **  It  is  a  fallacy  that  employers  are  relieved  of  their  responsi- 
bilities and  justified  in  paying  the  very  lowest  wage  to  their 
labourers,  which  their  necessities  or  tneir  competition  would 
induce  them  to  accept,  independent  of  all  consideration  of  the 
probable  effect  which  such  wage  might  have  on  the  physical 
or  moral  condition  of  such  labourer  or  his  family.  Political 
economy  deals  with  facts  as  hard  as  the  laws  of  gravitation ; 
all  consideration  of  humanity  being  regarded  as  tmknown 
quantities  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  intrude  or  disturb  the 
course  of  the  argument.  But  these  unknown  quantities — human 
souls,  and  their  sense  of  injustice,  bodies  and  their  many  needs — 
will  ere  long  make  themselves  felt  in  some  altogether  wonderful 
results.'* — {Anon^) 

>  **  On  every  hand  the  living  artizan  is  driven  from  his  work- 
shop to  make  room  for  a  speedier  inanimate  one.'* — (T. 
Carlyle.) 

8  "  It  reduces  every  relation  to  calculations  of  interest,  and 
makes  money  which  is  but  the  medium  for  exchanging  visible 
things,  the  medium  also  for  the  exchange  of  feehng,  and  affec- 
tion, and  duty.'* — (Edward  Irving.)  James  Nasm)rth,  the  cele- 
brated engineer,  in  his  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
into  Trades*  Unions,  said  that  he  often  increased  his  receipt 
by  replacing  able-bodied  men  by  apprentices.  When  asked 
what  became  of  the  workmen  he  turned  off  and  their  families 
he  replied,  **  I  do  not  know  ;  I  left  their  fate  to  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  society.** 
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The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  an  improved  system  of 
education.  Education,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  means 
by  which  we  obtain  skilled  in  place  of  unskilled  labour, 
and  that  labour  must  be  r^arded  as  in  a  high  degree 
unskilled  which  can  be  done  equally  well  or  better  by 
machinery  than  by  human  effort.  Whatever  cannot  he 
done  by  the  hand  and  head  of  man  better  than  by 
machinery  cannot  be  said  to  be  skilled,  for  here  his  skill 
availeth  not,  and  therefore  ceases  to  be  of  value.^  Educa- 
tion, then,  by  raising  man  to  his  proper  position  as  a 
rational  and  thinking  being,  will  enable  him  to  enter  on 
spheres  of  labour  where  he  will  have  little  cause  to  dread 
the  encroachments  of  machinery.*  Much  of  the  hard- 
ship that  arises  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
machinery  into  any  branch  of  industry  is  owing  to  the 
inability  of  those  connected  with  it  to  turn  to  anything 
else.  Here,  too,  education  will  be  of  service,  for  an 
educated  man  will  have  much  less  difficulty  in  entering 
into  a  new  sphere  of  labour  than  an  uneducated  one.® 

Whatever  grounds  for  jcomplaint  working  men  may 

^  "  You  must  either  make  a  tool  of  a  creature  or  a  man  of 
him.  You  cannot  make  both.  Men  were  not  intended  to  work 
with  the  accuracy  of  tools,  to  be  precise  and  perfect  in  all  their 
actions.  ...  If  you  make  a  man  of  the  working  creature,  you 
cannot  make  a  tool.  Let  him  but  begin  to  imagine,  to  think,  to 
try  to  do  anything  worth  doing,  and  the  engine-turned  precision 
is  lost  at  once.  ...  It  is  verily  this  degradation  of  the  opera- 
tive into  a  machine,  which  more  than  any  other  evil  of  the  times 
is  leading  the  mass  of  the  nations  everywhere  into  vain  inco- 
herent destructive  struggling  for  a  freedom,  of  which  they  cannot 
explain  the  nature  to  themselves.*' — (John  Ruskin.) 

*  "  There  is  no  free-trade  measure  which  will  ever  lower  the 
price  of  brains;  there  is  no  California  of  common  sense." — (John 
Ruskin.) 

»  "  There  can  be  no  better  suggestions  given  to  the  workman 
to  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  middle  passage  between  one 
occupation  and  another,  than  to  arm  himself  with  skill,.  intelU- 
gence,  and  caution  beforehand,  and  with  earnestness  of  purpose 
when  the  hour  of  trial  comes.  ...  An  instructed  mind  can 
easily  adapt  the  hands  to  a  variety  of  occupations." — (J.  H. 
Burton.) 

Q 
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have  had,  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  b6 
found  to  be  one  of  their  best  friends.^  There  is  one  thing 
that  machinery  can  never  do — it  cannot  think.  It  will, 
therefore,  draw  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  thought 
and  labour,  between  intellectual  work  and  mechanical 
work,  between  labour  skilled  and  labour  unskilled  ;  and 
man,  by  being  to  a  large  extent  set  free  from  the  latter, 
will  have  time  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to 
the  former.  Freed  from  the  drudgery  of  labour,  he  will 
have  time  to  give  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  higher 

*  Joseph  Foster,  a  hand-loom  weaver,  of  Glasgow,  when  ex- 
amined before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1827, 
stated  that  numbers  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  worked  from 
eighteen  to  nineteen  hours  a  day,  and  their  earnings  at  the 
utmost  did  not  amount  to  more  than  seven  shillings  a  week,  and 
sometimes  they  were  as  low  as  four  shillings.  That  twenty 
years  before  that  time  they  could  readily  earn  a  pound  a  week 
by  the  same  industry.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  power-loom  weaving.  He  added,  "  The  weavers,  in 
general,  of  Glasgow,  and  its  vicinity,  do  not  consider  that 
machinery  can  or  ought  to  be  stopped,  or  put  down.  They 
know  perfectly  well  that  machinery  must  go  on,  that  it  will  go 
on,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  it.'*  "  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  economical  disturbances,  and  one  which  is 
common  to  all  countries,  is  the  introduction  of  labour-saving 
machinery  and  processes ;  this  in  the  end  will  prove  a  benefit  to 
all,  but  society  requires  time  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  new 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  period  of  transition  is  one  in  which* 
much  suffering  may  come  to  individuals.*' — (Anon^  "  Probably 
on  no  portion  of  the  community  does  the  extended  use  of 
machinery  confer  so  much  advantage  as  on  the  labourer. 
Numerous  examples,  however,  might  be  given  from  which  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  invention  of  a  new  machine  has  inflicted 
a  real  and  severe  loss  upon  some  special  class  of  labourers.'* — 
(Prof.  Fawcett.)  **  Every  measure  and  invention  that  has  any 
tendency  to  save  labour,  or  to  reduce  the  cost  of  commodities, 
adds  proportionally  to  our  command  over  wealth  and  riches." — 
(J.  R.  McCuLLocH.)  "  The  American  workman,*'  we  are  told, 
'*  has  no  jealousy  of  machinery.  It  carries  out  his  idea  of  the 
emancipation  of  labour.  He  welcomes  every  improvement  that 
facilitates  his  work.  His  millennium  is  the  time  when  machines 
will  do  everything,  and  he  will  have  only  to  see  them  work  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour.*' 
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nature,  and  will  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  it  with 
all  the  dignity  of  feeling  that  he  is  really  a  man,  and 
not  a  mere  machine  or  a  beast  of  burden.^  Yea,  we 
believe  that  machinery  will  probably  do  more  for  the 
education  and  elevation  of  the  working  man,  and  raising 
him  to  the  true  dignity  of  his  heaven-born  nature,  than 
any  means  that  have  yet  been  employed.^  By  means  of 
the  vast  number  of  machines  of  different  kinds  that  now 


^  "  By  the  improvements  of  machinery  ....  mind  has  been 
rescued  from  humble  drudgery  for  higher  and  more  important 
ends.  .  .  .  The  machine  which  makes  a  nail,  a  button,  a  shoe 
peg,  an  adze,  a  hammer,  is  doing  the  work  which  mind  must 
otherwise  have  much  more  slowly  done,  and  gives  by  all  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  done  an  augmented  value  to  the  soul." — 
(A.  Barnes.)  "  When  the  forces  of  nature  have  been  fully 
conquered  to  man's  use,  when  the  means  of  production  have 
been  brought  to  perfection,  when  labour  has  been  economised 
to  the  highest  degree,  when  education  has  been  so  systematised 
that  a  preparation  for  the  more  essential  activities  may  be  made 
with  comparative  rapidity ;  and  when,  consequently,  there  is  a 
great  increase  of  spare  time  ;  then  will  the  beautiful,  both  in  art 
and  nature,  rightly  fill  a  large  share  in  the  mind  of  alL*' — (H. 
Spencer.) 

*  "  Next  to  religion  itself  nothing  has  done  more  to  reform  the 
face  of  nature  than  mechanical  discovery.  ...  It  is  introducing 
order  and  regularity,  subjection  and  power,  into  God's  universe. 
It  is  adding  infinitely  to  man's  power  in  overcoming  obstacles, 
multiplying  his  faculties,  intensifying  his  senses,  carrying  him 
rapidly  from  place  to  place,  bringing  him  the  products  of  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  giving  him  materials  for  thought 
and  leisure  for  thinking." — (Anon,)  Speaking  of  the  philosophy 
of  Bacon,  Lord  Macaulay  says :  **  It  has  lengthened  life ;  it  has 
mitigated  pain ;  it  has  extinguished  diseases ;  it  has  increased 
the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  it  has  given  new  securities  to  the  mariner; 
it  has  furnished  new  arms  to  the  warrior ;  it  has  spanned  great 
rivers  and  estuaries  with  bridges  of  form  unknown  to  our  fathers; 
it  has  guided  the  thunderbolt  innocuously  from  heaven  to  earth ; 
it  has  lighted  up  the  night  with  the  splendour  of  the  day;  it  has 
extended  the  range  of  the  human  vision ;  it  has  multiplied  the 
power  of  the  human  muscles  ;  it  has  accelerated  motion ;  it  has 
annihilated  distance ;  it  has  facilitated  intercourse,  correspond- 
ence, all  friendly  offices,  all  despatch  of  business ;  it  has  enabled 
man  to  descend  to  the  depths  of  the  sea,  to  soar  into  the  air,  to 
penetrate  securely  into  the  noxious  recesses  of  the  earth,  to 
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perform  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  hand  of  man, 
the  human  mind  is  being  set  free  for  higher  and  nobler 
pursuits.^ 

But  while  the  introduction  of  machinery  will  thus,  un- 
doubtedly, work  for  the  good  of  man  and  the  progress  of 
civilization,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  apathy 
and  neglect  that  has  hitherto,  generally,  characterised 
the  conduct  of  the  higher  classes  towards  those  under 
them,  as  regards  their  education,  amelioration,  and  social 
advancement,  are  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  con- 
sequences.^ in  the  contests  that  so  frequently  arise 
between  capital  and  labour, — in  strikes,  trade  unions,  and 
the  like,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  wide-spread 
dissatisfaction  that  prevails  among  the  lower  classes,  with 

traverse  the  land  in  cars  which  whirl  along  without  horses,  and 
the  ocean  in  ships  which  run  ten  knots  an  hour  against  the  wind.** 

^  **  It  would  seem  that  all  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of 
modern  days  were,  in  the  Divine  order,  intended  to  abbreviate 
the  processes  of  labour,  to  diminish  the  bodily  and  extend  the 
mental  and  moral  employments,  and  so  let  men  gamer  in  the 
rich  firuits  of  a  happy  leisure.*' — (Anon^  It  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  coal  annually  raised  in  Great  Britain,  if  employed 
in  steam  engines  of  good  construction,  would  yield  an  amount 
of  available  force  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  human  race.  "It 
takes  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  women  and  children 
to  make  the  cotton  cloth  required  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  require  sixteen  million  persons,  continuously 
employed  ten  hours  a  day,  to  do  the  necessary  work  had  they 
no  more  effective  machinery  than  the  hand-loom  and  the.  spin- 
ning-wheel** — {A  non,) 

*  "  The  capitalists  of  this  country,  especially  the  manufacturing 
capitalists,  cannot  be  altogether  acquitted  of  contributing  to  the 
disorganising  elements  which  have  produced  the  strikes  and 
combinations,  as  well  as  the  other  evils  of  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice, from  which  they  and  their  workmen  have  severally  suffered. 
...  If  the  manufacturer  thinks  of  nothing  but  wages  and  profits, 
he  cannot  expect  to  gather  round  him  a  circle  of  moral,  well- 
disposed  and  agreeable  neighbours,  and  if  he  suffer  some 
inconveniences  or  graver  evils  from  the  state  of  society  which 
he  has  himself  been  so  instrumental  in  creating,  he  is  not  an 
object  of  deep  compassion.  .  .  .  The  man  who  has  brought 
together  such  a  multitude  without  any  other  object  of  considera- 
tion than  the  profit  he  is  to  derive  from  his  own  enterprise  and 
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the  conduct  of  those  above  them.^  Such  a  state  of  things, 
cannot  fail  to  bg  productive  of  evil  to  both  parties,  for  the 
interests  of  the  one  are  inseparably  bound  up  in  those 
of  the  other,  and  the  one  cannot  suffer  without  the  other 
suffering  along  with  it^  The  spread  of  education  and 
the  prevalence  of  more  enlightened  views  as  to  the  true 
interests  of  each,  can  alone  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things.® 

Labour  undoubtedly  has  claims  at  the  hands  of  capital 
and  wealth,  which  cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity. 

capital,  and  their  labours  ;  and  who  abandons  them  to  all  the 
temptations  which  human  beings,  destitute  of  their  natural 
controlling  influences,  and  brought  together  in  great  masses, 
are  liable  to,  must  be  held  to  incur  a  very  serious  responsibility 
to  the  whole  of  his  species." — (J.  H.  Burton.)  "  Nor  is  it,  alas  I 
very  improbable  that  the  ever-growing  masses  of  our  large  towns, 
broken  loose  from  the  sanction  of  rehgion  and  morals,  may  yet 
terribly  avenge  on  the  upper  classes  and  the  churches  of  the 
country,  the  indiflferency  with  which  they  have  been  suffered  to 
sink.'* — (Hugh  Miller.)  "The  ignorance  of  the  common 
people  makes  the  property,  the  limbs,  and  the  lives  of  all 
classes  insecure." —(Lord  Macaulay.) 

^  "  The  modem  race  of  labourers  and  operatives  are  decidedly 
becoming,  day  by  day,  more  insubordinate  and  difficult  to  manage. 
Strikes  are  frequent,  and  discontent  among  them  almost  uni- 
versal. They  have  reason,  too,  for  this  discontent,  for  they  are 
suffenng  many  severe  physical  evils." — (Dr.  Halton.) 

*  "  Both  these  classes  (employers  and  employed)  must  learn 
by  practice  to  labour  and  combine  for  generous,  or,  at  all  events, 
for  public  and  social  purposes,  and  not,  as  hitherto,  solely  for 
narrowly  interested  ones." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  Depend  upon  it," 
said  Prince  Albert,  "  the  interests  of  classes  too  often  contrasted 
are  identical,  and  it  is  only  ignorance  which  prevents  their 
uniting  for  each  other's  advantage." 

®  "  Education  is  the  germ  of  all  other  improvements,"  and 
"  all  men's  schemes  for  the  progress  of  society  must  fail  without 
it." — (Dr.  W.  E.  Channing.)  "  'Tis  this  that  renders  the  people 
manageable  and  submissive,  peaceable  and  obedient,  not  apt  to 
murmur  at  every  little  inconvenience,  but  willing  to  put  the  most 
favourable  construction  upon  the  actions  of  their  superiors,  and 
ready  to  assist  and  concur  with  them  in  whatever  may  tend  to 
the  benefit  of  the  public." — (George  Monro.)  "  An  instructed 
and  intelligent  people  are  always  more  decent  and  orderly  than 
an  ignorant  and  stupid  one.    They  feel  themselves,  each  indi- 
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It  is  labour  that  creates  and  sustains  capital,  and  renders 
it  productive.^  To  neglect  it,  then,  to  overtook  its  claims 
and  its  interests,  or  to  set  them  at  naught,  is  not  only- 
unjust  but  suicidal.*  Among  the  duties  that  naturally 
fall  to  capital  with  respect  to  labour,  are  that  it  be 
directed  into  proper  channels,  and  turned  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  duty  of  a  State  towards  its  subjects  is, 
in  a  manner,  that  of  masters  towards  their  servants, — to 
see  that  they  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  the  most 
skilled  labour  from  each,  by  affording  the  necessary 
educational  and  other  advantages.  It  is,  farther,  their 
duty  to  take  due  and  proper  care  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  those  that  labour  for  them,  and  to  see  to 
their  moral  and  intellectual  training  and  culture.^  Where 

vidually,  more  respectable  and  more  likely  to  obtain  the  respect 
of  their  lawful  superiors,  and  they  are  therefore  more  disposed 
to  respect  those  superiors." — (Adam  Smith.) 

^  "Labour  was  the  first  price,  the  original  purchase-money 
that  was  paid  for  all  things.  It  was  not  by  gold  or  by  silver, 
but  by  labour  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  originally 
purchased.* ' — (Adam  Smith.) 

*  "  Give  every  man  what  is  his,  the  accurate  price  of  what  he 
has  done  and  been ;  no  man  shall  any  more  complain,  neither 
shall  the  earth  suffer  any  more." — (T.  Carlyle.)  "The  ingenious 
fiction  of  political  economy  by  which  the  capitalist  is  taught 
that  he  may  draw  away  in  savings  as  much  as  possible  firom  his 
field  of  labour,  is  equal  to  the  madness  of  the  farmer  who  should 
refuse  to  feed  and  nourish  his  land,  in  order  that  he  might 
husband  his  savings  in  that  way  in  the  bank." — (Chas.  Kingsley.) 
"  A  farmer  knows  that  he  cannot  with  advantage  starve  his  land, 
or  famish  or  overwork  his  cattle,  but  the  master  or  manufacturer 
knows  nothing  of  this.  He  resembles  a  foolish  farmer  who 
would  extract  everything  firom  his  land  without  giving  anything 
back,  and  look  only  to  the  present  year  and  the  present  crop. 
The  evil  is  apparent  to  the  farmer  because  he  cannot  at  once,  and 
without  trouble,  change  his  impoverished  and  exhausted  land  for 
other  and  better.  The  manufacturer,  however,  when  his  hands 
fail  through  overwork  or  want  of  proper  nourishment  or  disease, 
can  find  others  firesh  and  vigorous,  and  does  not  see  that  he  is 
thereby  impoverishing  the  country." — {Anon^ 

•  "  If  the  poor  and  humble  toil  that  we  may  have  food,  then 
must  the  high  and  glorious  toil  for  him  in  return,  that  he  may 
have  light,  have  guidance,  freedom,  immortality." — (T.  Carlyle.) 
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wealth  and  capital  overlook  or  neglect  the  claims  of 
labour, — where  especially  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  evil  cannot  fail  to 
result.^ 

Ignorance  is  not  a  mere  negation,  nor  does  it  deprive 
man  of  any  of  his  active,  moving,  powers.*    These  exist 

'*  Due  attention  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employed  is  a 
first  duty  on  the  part  of  the  employer." — (Dr.  R.  Burns.) 

^  "  Servants,  labourers,  and  workmen  of  different  kinds  make 
up  the  far  greater  part  of  every  great  political  society,"  and  "  no 
society  can  surely  be  flourishing  and  happy  of  which  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  members  are  poor  and  miserable." — (Adam 
Smith.)  "  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  figure  by  which  society 
is  compared  to  a  pyramid,  it  is  on  them  (the  working  classes) 
that  its  stability  chiefly  depends :  the  elaborate  ornament  at  the 
top  will  be  a  wretched  compensation  for  the  want  of  stability  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  structure.'* — (Robt.  Hall.)  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  consequences  of  advancing  civilization  is  "  that 
power  passes  more  and  more  from  individuals,  and  small  knots 
of  individuals,  to  masses;  that  the  importance  of  the  masses 
become  constantly  greater,  that  of  individuals  less.'* — (J.  S. 
Mill.) 

'  '*  Let  us  never  forget  that  ignorance  is  not  simply  the  nega- 
tion of  knowledge.  It  is  something  positive.  It  is  not  the  mere 
absence  of  a  good,  but  the  presence  of  an  evil.  It  is  not 
the  mere  calm  of  an  unoccupied  mind,  but  the  misdirection 
of  that  mind.  The  soul  of  man  is  irrepressively  active. 
If  it  works  not  for  good,  it  works  for  evil.  If  it  grasp 
not  golden  knowledge,  it  will  clutch  at  whatever  Ues  nearest. 
In  the  untaught  soul,  the  passions  and  brute  instincts  are 
like  unchained  beasts."— (TA^  Coming  Reformation.)  "The 
mind  is  a  field  in  which  so  sure  as  man  sows  not  wheat, 
so  sure  will  the  devil  be  to  sow  tares.'* — (Bentham.)  "The 
absence  of  knowledge  is  sure  to  be  something  more  and  worse 
than  simple  ignorance.  Even  were  that  absence  but  a  mere 
negation,  a  vacancy  of  truth  ...  it  would  be,  by  its  effect  a^ 
a  deficiency,  incalculably  injurious.  But  it  could  not  remain  a 
mere  deficiency  ;  the  vacancy  of  truth  would  commonly  be  found 
replenished  with  positive  error.  ...  It  is  frightful  to  see  what  a 
space  in  an  ignorant  mind  one  false  notion  can  occupy,  working 
nearly  the  same  effect  in  many  distinct  particulars  as  if  there  had 
been  so  many  distinct  wrong  principles,  each  producing  specifi- 
cally its  own  bad  eflect. ...  And  thus  the  dark  void  of  ignorance, 
instead  of  remaining  a  mere  negation,  becomes  filled  with  agents 
of  perverseness  and  destruction." — (John  Foster.) 
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in  all  their  natural  force  and  vigour,  but  being  without 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
they  are  liable  to  be  set  in  motion  and  impelled  in 
almost  any  direction.^  Such  men  are  apt  to  be  led 
astray  by  any  specious  sophistry  ;  and  readily  become 
the  dupes  of  unprincipled  or  designing  men,  pandering 
to  their  vanity  or  self-interest^  Where  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  ignorant,  where  numerical  strength 
and  physical  power  are  among  the  ignorant  and  vicious, 
there  cannot  fail  to  be  the  greatest  danger  to  the  State ; ' 

^  '*  I  know  nothing  at  present  more  injurious  to  society,  or  more 
hartfiil  to  the  people  themselves,  than  the  small  amount  of  ill- 
directed,  popular,  erudition,  and  the  vague,  incoherent,  and  false, 
although  at  the  same  time  active  and  powerful  ideas  with  which 
it  fills  their  heads.*' — (M.  Guizot.)  "  Never  is  human  nature  so 
debased  as  when  ignorance  is  armed  with  power." — (Voltaire.) 

>  "  The  more  they  (the  common  people)  are  instructed,  the 
less  liable  they  are  to  the  delusions  of  enthusiasm  and  super- 
stition which  amongst  ignorant  nations  frequently  occasion  the 
most  direful  disorders.  An  instructed  and  intelligent  people, 
besides,  are  always  more  decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant 
and  stupid  one.'* — (Adam  Smith.)  '*  Superficial  education  makes 
the  mind  a  ready '  receptacle  for  every  kind  of  imposture,  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  rapid  spread  of  many  modem 
delusions.**— (Dr.  Draper.)  "Within  but  very  few  years  of  the 
present  date,  we  have  had  the  spectacle  of  millions — literally 
millions — of  the  people  of  England  yielding  an  absolute  credence 
to  the  most  monstrous  delusions  respecting  public  questions  and 
measures  imposed  on  them  by  dishonest  artifice,  and  what  may 
be  called  moral  incendiarism ;  and  these  delusions  of  a  nature 
to  excite  the  passions  of  the  multitude  to  crime.'* — (John 
Foster.)  To  dissipate  the  notion  that  truly  rational  govern* 
ment  can  be  provided  for  themselves,  by  a  people  not  truly 
rational,  one  '*  needs  but  to  read  election  speeches,  and  observe 
how  votes  are  gained  by  claptrap  appeals  to  senseless  prejudices, 
and  by  fostering  hopes  of  impossible  benefit ;  wbue  votes  are  lost 
by  candid  statements  of  stem  truths,  and  endeavours  to  dissipate 
^oundless  expectations." — (H.  Spencer.)  "It  is  only  in  the 
ignorance  of  the  people,  and  in  their  consequent  imbecility,  that 
governments  or  demagogues  find  the  means  of  mischief." 
— (Pro£  Austin.) 

>  "If  democracy,**  says  J.  S.  Mill,  "obtained  a  large  and 
perhaps  the  principal  share  in  the  governing  power,  it  would 
become'  the  interest  of  the  opulent  classes  to  promote  their 
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and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity 
He  in  the  education  and  enlightenment  of  the  people,^ 
who  MdU  thus  be  brought  to  see  that  the  interests  of  all 
are  inseparably  bound  up  together,  and  should  be  the 
object  of  each,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  each,  the 
object  of  alL* 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  labour  has  its  claims  on 

« 

education,  in  order  to  ward  off  really  mischievous  errors,  and 
especially  those  which  would  lead  to  unjust  violations  of  pro- 
perty." He  adds,  he  **  earnestly  hoped  that  Owenite,  St. 
Simonian,  and  all  other  anti-property  doctrines,  might  spread 
widely  among  the  poorer  classes ;  not,"  he  continues,  *'  that  I 
thought  those  doctrines  true,  or  desired  that  they  should  be 
acted  on,  but  in  order  that  the  higher  classes  might  be  made  to 
see,  that  they  had  more  to  fear  from  the  poor,  when  uneducated, 
than  when  educated." — (Autobiography,)  "  If  the  higher  classes 
are  unwilling  to  diffuse  intelligence  among  the  lower,  there  exist 
those  who  are  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  ignorance ; 
if  they  will  not  seek  their  confidence,  others  will  excite  their 
distrust ;  if  they  will  not  endeavour  to  promote  domestic  com- 
fort, virtue,  and  knowledge,  among  them,  their  misery,  vice,  and 
prejudice  will  prove  volcanic  elements,  by  whose  explosive 
violence  the  structure  of  society  may  be  destroyed.'* — (Sir  J.  K. 
Shuttle  WORTH.)  **  Ignorance  in  the  lower  orders  is  the  cause 
of  their  vice,  irreligion,  and  consequent  misery."^-(JoHN  Foster.) 
"  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  nine-tenths  of  the  misery 
and  crime  which  afflict  and  disgrace  society  have  their  source  in 
ignorance."— (i4no».)  "  Every  man  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignor- 
ance," is  "  so  much  weight  hanging  on  the  wheel  of  progression, — 
so  much  retarding  material  preventing  our  regular  onward 
movement, — so  much  pressure  on  the  energy  of  the  spring  which 
ever  propels  us  forward.**—  (J.  A.  Langford.) 

^  "  Civil  society  derives  from  the  education  of  its  members 
the  best  security  and  pledge  of  its  permanence,  vigour,  and 
happiness.  It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  justly  questioned  that 
the  prosperity  of  every  State  depends  on  the  portion  of  virtue 
that  is  displayed  among  the  great  botiy  of  the  people.'* — (Dr.  W, 
L.  Brown.)  >, 

*  '*  The  social  unit  and  the  social  organism  are  most  intimately 
related.  No  good  or  evil  can  (lappen  fto  the  one  without  affect- 
ing the  other.  And  so  the  great  endeavour  ought  to  be  to  have 
in  every  part  the  minimum  of  evil,  IJhat  there  may  be  in  the 
whole  the  maximum  of  good.*' — (Marquis  of  Huntly.)  Prof. 
Greenwood,  speaking  of  society  and  the  individual,  says,  "  They 
are  not  rivals,  but  complementary  each  of  the  other.    I  mean 
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capital,  capital  has,  likewise,  its  claims  upon  labour.  It* 
claims  the  best  which  it  is  in  its  power  to  yield.^  While 
capital  has  been  neglecting  the  claims  of  labour,  labour 
has  also  overlooked  the  claims  of  capital.  The  labourer, 
too,  has  come  to  look  only  at  the  objective  and  material 
side  of  his  work,  regarding  merely  its  money  value,  and 
has  lost  sight  of  its  higher  and  subjective  value  as  a 
means  of  training  upon  himself.*  The  highest  >Vages 
that  one  can  receive  for  his  work  comes  from  the  work 

not  only  that  each  has  its  rights,  which  must  not  be  ignored,  but 
that  each  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  development  of  the  other ; 
that  unless  due  play  is  given  to  the  special  gifts  and  aspirations 
of  its  members,  society  cannot  reach  its  highest  form,  and  that 
unless  individual  men  remember  that  they  exist  for  the  sake  of 
society  at  least  as  much  as  for  themselves,  they,  too,  will  fall 
short  of  their  proper  standard,  and  will  leave  some  of  their 
noblest  faculties  wholly  unused." 

^  "  The  true  mechanic  will  pride  himself  upon  the  thorough- 
ness and  solidity  of  his  work,  and  the  high-minded  contractor 
upon  the  honesty  of  performance  of  his  contract  in  every  par- 
ticular."— (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  to  a  purpose, 
do  it  thoroughly,  not  superficially." — (Lord  Chesterfield.) 
"  Everything  we  do  should  oe  done  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability ; 
God  and  man  expect  this  from  us.*'—  (R.  Nelson.)  "  Study  to  do 
faithfully  whatsoever  thing  in  your  actual  situation,  there  and 
now,  you  find  either  expressly  or  tacitly  laid  to  your  charge.'* — 
(T.  Carlyle.)  **  We  were  always  particularly  taught  that  work 
(temporal  or  spiritual)  was  the  only  thing  we  had  to  do,  and 
incited  always  by  precept  and  example  to  do  it  well.*' — (Ditto.) 
Hugh  Miller,  speaking  of  one  of  his  fellow  masons,  says  that 
"he  put  his  conscience  into  every  stone  that  he  laid."  "A 
good  solid  bit  o*  work  lasts ;  if  it's  only  laying  a  floor  down 
somebody's  the  better  for  it  being  done  well,  besides  the  man 
as  does  it." — (George  Eliot.)  "  Respect  what  is  truly  made  to 
its  purpose,  detest  what  is  falsely  and  have  no  concern  with  it. 
.  .  .  My  writing-table,  solid  mahogany,  well  devised,  always 
handy,  yet  steady  as  the  rocks,  is  the  best  I  ever  saw  ;  *  no  book 
could  be  too  good  for  being  written  here,*  it  has  often  mutely 
told  me." — (T.  Carlyle.) 

*  "That  the  quality  of  the  labour  in  which  the  man  is 
employed  produces  efi&cts  favourable  or  unfavourable  upon  his 
mind  has  long  been  confessed.** — (Tas.  Mill.)  "  The  man  who 
regards  his  wages  as  the  principal  thing  for  which  he  labours 
will  regard  less  his  work  than  his  wages,  and  will  labour  so 
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itself, — from  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  training 
which  it  imparts  to  him.  If  he  works  so  as  to  obtain 
greater  skill,  accuracy,  and  neatness  in  his  business,  so 
as  to  improve  and  perfect  the  higher  principles  of  his 
nature,  to  elevate  his  ideas  and  ennoble  his  feelings,  this 
is  the  highest  wages  that  he  can  possibly  receive.^  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  works  in  a  careless,  slovenly 
manner,  if  he  seeks  to  deceive  or  cheat  his  master,  turns 
out  inferior  or  imperfect  work,  for  this,  too,  he  has  his 
wages.*    These  are  the  wages  which  perish  not,  but 

as  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  money  for  the  least  amount 
of  work, — ^will  present  of  work  the  least  that  he  can  oflfer,  and 
endeavour  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  money  for  it.  The  man 
who  looks  mainly  at  the  money  value  of  his  labour  can  never  be 
a  faithful  honest  worker.  His  labour  will  even  unconsciously  be 
directed  to  that  end." — (Anon.)  "All  men  if  they  work  not  as  in 
a  great  task-master's  eye  will  work  wrong,  work  unhappily  for 
themselves.  .  .  .  You  have  not  work  otherwise;  you  have  eye 
service,  grasping  of  wages,  swift  and  ever-swifter  manufacture  of 
semblances  to  %^i^i  hold  of  wages.*' — (T.  Carlyle.) 

^  "  The  central  passion  of  all  men  of  true  ability  is  to  do  their 
work  well ;  their  happiness  lies  in  that,  and  not  in  the  amount  of 
their  profits,  or  even  in  their  reputation.*' — (P.  G.  Hamerton.) 
"  If  man's  proper  work  be  a  certain  kind  of  life  or  mode  of 
action,  then  his  proper  happiness  must  consist  in  doing  that 
work  well." — (Aristotle.)  "  I  said  to  myself,"  says  the  wife  of 
the  late  President  Garfield,  "  here  I  am,  compelled  by  an  in- 
evitable necessity  to  make  our  bread  this  summer.  Why  not . 
consider  it  a  pleasant  occupation,  and  make  it  so  by  trying  to 
see  what  perfect  bread  I  can  make  ?  It  seemed  like  an  inspira-^ 
tion,  and  the  whole  of  life  grew  brighter.  ...  I  need  not  be  the 
shrinking  slave  of  toil,  but  its  regal  master,  making  whatever  I 
do  yield  me  its  best  fruits.  .  .  .  The  wrongly-educated  woman 
thinks  her  duties  a  disgrace,  and  frets  under  them,  and  shirks 
them  if  she  can." 

«  "  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  well ;  and  if  you  wish  to  do  it  well, 
do  it  honestly.  Let  it  be  true  work.  .  .  .  Many  a  man  does 
bad  work  in  his  trade  who  would  sooner  cut  off  his  right  hand 
than  tell  a  lie.  But  all  bad  work  is  a  lie.  Why  ?  In  two  respects : 
first  for  the  worker,  because  he  is  not  doing  what  he  pretends 
to  do,  or  only  doing  it  half;  second,  and  more  seriously,  for 
those  who  may  have  to  do  with  his  work  in  the  way  of  exchange 
or  otherwise.  In  the  first  case,  the  worker  is  an  mcongruity,  a 
discord,  a  thing  altogether  out  of  place  in  this  world  of  realities ; 
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abide  with  a  man,  which  he  carries  about  with  him, 
which  form  his  character,  and  guide  his  conduct  in  the 
other  relations  of  life.^  These,  after  all,  are  the  wages 
that  men  ought  chiefly  to  be  concerned  about  The 
other  are  merely  incidental ;  they  pass  away  in  the  using 
and  are  no  more  heard  of  It  is  a  duty  which  the  work- 
man owes  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  master  that  he 
give  him  his  best^ 

in  the  second  place,  he  is  an  impostor  and  a  swindler,  for 
no  more  reputable  epithet  may  suit  the  falsity  of  his  preten- 
sions, and  the  hollowness  of  his  productions/' — (Prof  Blackie.) 
**It  is  well  worthy  of  meditation,**  says  J.  S.  Mill,  "how 
much  of  the  aggregate  effect  of  their  labour  depends  on  their 
trustworthiness.*'  Besides  "all  the  labour  now  expended  in 
watching  that  they  fulfil  their  engagement,  or  in  verifying 
that  they  have  fulfilled  it,*'  there  is  "the  immense  increase 
in  the  produce  of  all  kinds  of  labour,  and  saving  of  .time 
and  expenditure  which  would  be  obtained  if  the  labourers 
honestly  performed  what  they  undertake  ;  and  by  the  increased 
spirit,  the  feeling  of  power  and  confidence  with  which  works  of 
all  sorts  Mcould  be  planned  and  carried  on,  by  those  who  felt  that 
all  whose  aid  was  required  would  do  their  part  faithfully  accord- 
ing to  their  contracts.*'— (Po/i/ico/  Economy)  "  Society  for  the 
diffusion  of  common  honesty  were  the  usefuUest  of  all  societies, 
could  it  take  effect"— (T.  Carlyle.) 

^  "  It  is  most  probable  that  all  untruthfulness,  even  in  imagi- 
nation, has  an  effect  in  distorting  the  traces  of  what  has  been 
experienced  by  the  individual,  so  that  one  who  deceives  another 
ifio  facto  deceives  his  future  self;  that  is,  until  the  traces  of 
the  recorded  consequent  psychical  effects  have  vanished." — 
(R.  Verdon.)  "  Our  work,  behold,  it  remains,  or  the  want  of  it 
remains;  for  endless  times  ai|d  eternities  remains.**  "The 
wages  thou  hadst ;  thou  hast  spent  all  that  in  sustaining  thyself 
hitherward ;  not  a  coin  of  it  remains  with  thee ;  it  is  all  spent, 
eaten :  and  now  thy  work,  where  is  thy  work  ?  swift,  out  with  it, 
let  us  see  thy  work.*' — (T.  Carlyle.) 

'  "  The  glory  of  a  workman,  still  more  of  a  master  workman, 
that  he  do  his  work  well,  ought  to  be  his  most  precious  possession 
— ^Uke  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  dearer  to  him  than  life.'* — (T, 
Carlyle.)  "  Whatever  calling  one  appUes  himself  to,  this  should 
be  his  chief  care—next  to  giving  glory  to  God  and  religion — by 
his  exemplary  behaviour  in  it,  that  he  serve  those  uses  of  man- 
kind which  his  calling  supplies,  honestly  and  faithfully.** — 
(Spiritual  Life.) 
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One  hears  much  in  the  present  day  about  "  People's 
F  ights  ; "  ^  but  what  right  can  be  higher  or  juster,  or 
more  productive  of  good  results,  than  their  right  to 
education  ?  This  is  an  indisputable  right,  and  one 
about  which  we  would  gladly  see  the  people  themselves 
more  deeply  concerned.  We  would  not  only  have  in- 
struction in  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning  afforded 
to  all,  but  we  would  have  the  highest  education  possible 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  and  meanest, 
provided  they  manifest  a  desire  for  it  and  show  sufficient 
aptitude  therefor.  This  is  a  right  which  the  people  are 
entitled  to  have,  and  which  it  is  for  the  highest  interest 
of  the  State  to  concede.* 

*  To  constitute  the  millionth  part  of  a  legislature  by  voting  for 
one  or  two  men  once  in  three  or  five  years,  however  con- 
scientiously this  duty  may  be  performed,  can  exercise  but  little 
active  influence  upon  any  man's  life  and  character."— (Dr. 
Smiles.)  "  Indeed  your  reform  movement  from  of  old  has  been 
wonderful  to  me ;  everybody  meaning  by  it  not  *  Reformation,' 
practical  amendment  of  his  own  foul  courses,  or  even  of  his 
neighbour's,  which  is  alway  much  welcomer  ....  but  meaning 
simply  '  extension  of  the  suffrage.*  Bring  in  more  voting ;  that 
will  clear  away  universal  rottenness,  and  quagmire  of  mendacities 
in  which  poor  England  is  drowning;  let  England  only  vote 
sufficiently,  and  all  is  clean  and  sweet  again." — (T.  Carlyle.) 

*  "  O  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 

When,  prizing  loiowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 

And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm, 

While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 

An  obligation  on  her  part  to  teach 

Them  who  are  bound  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 

Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure 

For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 

The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  to  inform 

The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth, 

Both  understood  and  practised ;  so  that  none, 

However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop. 

By  timely  culture  unsustained  ;  or  run 

Into  a  wild  disorder ;  or  be  forced 

To  drudge  through  weary  Ufe  without  the  aid 

Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools, 

A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized, 

A  servile  band  amid  the  lordly  free.'*-^(WoRi>swoRTH.) 
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But  while  we  deem  it  incumbent  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  see  that  every  one  of  its  subjects  receives  an 
education  Suited  to  his  or  her  character  and  circum- 
stances, we  do  not  consider  that  it  is,  in  every  case,  the 
duty  of  the  State,  or  for  the  advantage  of  education, 
that  this  be  directly  supplied,  or  even  strictly  con- 
trolled, by  the  State.  More  or  less  the  State  must,  of 
course,  of  necessity  interfere,  but  how  far  it  is  good  or 
right  for  it  to  do  so  will  depend  upon  circumstances.^ 
The  system  recently  introduced  into  this  country,  what- 
ever may  be  its  defects,  must  be  hailed  by  all  true 
friends  of  education  as  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Men's  minds  have  been  awakened  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  education,  and  they  have  come 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  training  and  direction  of 
a  child's  mind  is  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  moment. 
It  has  placed  education  in  a  more  favourable  position 
than  ever  it  occupied  before,  for  showing  what  it  is  able 
to  effect, — particularly  by  being  more  systematically  and 
scientifically  carried  out, — and  the  advantages  that  will 
flow  from  the  general  diffusion  even  of  such  elementary 
education  as  it  is  designed  to  impart. 

There  are  evils,  however,  inseparably  connected  with 
any  Government  system  of  national  education  which 
cannot  fail  to  manifest  themselves  as  the  subject  of 
education  comes  to  be  better  understood.  The  tendency 
is  to  sink  the  individual  in  the  mass, — taking  little  ac- 
count of  individual  peculiarities, — but  dealing  with  all 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  producing  a  uniformity 
of  mediocrity.^    The  system  itself  is  unwieldy  and  slow 

*  Burke  has  pronounced  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest  problems  in 
legislation,  **.To  ascertain  what  the  State  ought  to  take  upon 
herself  to  direct  by  the  public,  and  what  it  ought  to  leave  with 
as  little  interference  as  possible  to  individual  discretion.** 

*  **  That  the  whole  or  any  large  part  of  the  education  of  the 
people  should  be  in  State  hands,  I  go  as  far  as  any  one  in 
deprecating.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of 
individuality  of  character,  and  diversity  in  opinions  and  modes 
of  conduct,  involves,  as  of  the  same  unspeakable  importance, 
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of  movement — it  is  little  fitted  for  change,  and  improve- 
ments can  only  make  slow  progress  in  it.  In  addition 
to  this  the  power  or  influence  of  the  parents  is  weakened, 
by  the  direction  of  their  children's  education  being,  in  a 
great  measure,  taken  out  of  their  hands.  One  great 
danger  arises  from  its  tendency  to  do  away  with  all 
private  effort  in  teaching,  and  to  afford  little  or  no  place 
for  that  healthy  rivalry  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  true 
progress  and  all  real  advancement.^     Its  proper  place  is 

diversity  of  education.  A  generaf  State  education  is  a  mere 
contrivance  for  moulding  people  to  be  exactly  like  one  another.*' 
— (J.  S.  Mill.)  "One  thing  most  to  be  dreaded  is  that  uni- 
formity of  type,  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  too  great  rigidity 
in  official  requirements,  and  sameness  in  the  class  of  agents  em- 
ployed."— (J.  G.  Fitch.)  "  The  minds  of  young  people  are  now 
manufactured  like  webs  of  linen,  all  aUke,  and  nothmg  is  left  to 
nature." — (Miss  C.  Sinclair.) 

^  In  Germany,  where  the  system  has  perhaps  been  most 
efficiently  carried  out,  these  defects  are  making  themselves 
manifest,  and  agitations  are  being  got  up  against  it.  "  It  is  a 
fact  of  great  significance  that  in  Germany,  as  in  France,  a  too 
much  centralised  and  rigid  State  education  has  produced  a 
powerful  reaction;  and  that  in  the  former  country,  as  in  the 
latter,  there  is  a  party  that  proposes  to  abolish  State  educa- 
tion altogether.*' — (Dr.  C.  H.  Schaible.)  In  Prussia,  says  Dr. 
Donaldson,  there  is  now  an  agitation  going  on  against  all  State 
interference  in  education.  "  *  We  must  make  our  scholars  men,* 
says  the  science  of  teaching.  .  .  .  *We  must  bring  out  their 
human  sympathies.  And  for  this  purpose,  we  must  get  rid  of  the 
bureaucratic  interference  of  the  State.  The  school  must  be  a 
separate  institution,  independent,  to  a  large  extent,  of  Church  and 
State,  and  governed  by  those  only  belonging  to  the  scholastic  pro- 
fession.' There  is  a  society  in  Berlin  that  aims  at  accomplishing 
this  emancipation  of  schools  alike  from  State  and  Church,  and  it 
ranks  among  its  members  some  eminent  men." — {Lectures  on 
Education,)  "  Since  the  days  of  Sir  J.  P.  Kay- Shuttle  worth,  the 
Department  (of  Education)  has  been  gradually  absorbing  the 
whole  primary  education  of  the  country,  and  it  is  scarcely  any 
exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  now  Talas !)  cognisant  of  what  is 
going  on  in  every  primary  school  in  the  country,  at  every 
successive  minute  of  the  school  day.  .  .  .  Every  teacher  in  the 
country  takes  his  orders  from  the  Code,  studies  the  Code,  and 
devotes  his  energies  to  satisfy,  or  to  circumvent  it." — (Prof. 
Laurie.) 
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to  aid  and  supplement,  not  to  supplant  voluntary  effort, 
and  it  ought  rather  to  be  prepared  to  give  way  where 
efficient  voluntary  means  are  at  hand  and  at  work.^ 

We  believevthat  when  the  people  are  once  brought  to 
see  the  incalculable  value  and  importance  of  education, 
and  are  able  to  distinguish  between  what  is  right  and 
wrong  in  regard  to  it,  that  its  direction  and  control  had 
best  be  left  to  private  enterprise  and  the,  natural  discern- 
ment of  the  people.^  Education,  in  our  opinion,  will  not 
reach  its  highest  and  most  efficient  condition  till  it  is  set 
free  from  all  State  control,  and  allowed  to  extend  and 
expand  freely  in  all  directions.®  Mr.  John  S.  Mill  says, 
"  It  (the  State)  might  leave  to  parents  to  obtain  the 
education  where  and  how  they  pleased,  and  content 
itself  With  helping  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  children,  and  defraying  the  entire  school 
expenses  of  those  who  have  no  one  else  to  pay  for 
them."  *    He  even  would  not  allow  to  Government  the 

^  "An  education  established  and  controlled  by  the  State 
should  only  exist,  if  it  exist  at  all,  as  one  among  many  competing 
experiments,  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  example  and  stimulus, 
to  keep  the  others  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  excellence. 
Unless,  indeed,  when  society  is  in  so  backward  a  state  that 
it  could  not,  or  would  not,  provide  for  itself  any  proper  institu- 
tions of  education,  unless  the  Government  undertook  the  task.** 
—(J.  S.  Mill.) 

'  According  to  Mr.  Buckle,  "  the  great  enemy  of  civilization  is 
the  protective  spirit  by  which,'*  he  says,  "  I  mean  the  notion 
that  society  cannot  prosper  unless  the  affairs  of  life  are  watched 
over  and  protected  at  nearly  every  turn  by  the  State  and  the 
Church — the  State  teaching  men  what  they  are  to  do,  and  the 
Church  teaching  them  what  they  are  to  believe.** — **  We  put  too 
much  faith  in  systems,  and  look  too  little  to  men.'* — (Lord 
Beaconsfield.) 

'  "  I  was  always  sorry  Government  interfered  with  education 
any  more  than  religion,  and  I  believe  I  shall  live  to  see  a  society 
agitating  for  the  liberation  of  education  from  State  patronage 
and  control.** — (C.  H.  Spurgeon.) 

*  "  If  the  Government  would  make  up  its  mind  to  require  from 
every  child  a  good  education,  it  might  save  itself  the  trouble  of 
providing  one. .  .  .  The  objections  which  are  urged  with  reason 
against  State  education  dp  not  apply  to  the  enforcement  of 
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power  of  excluding  anyone  ''from  the  profession  of 
teacher  for  alleged  deficiency  of  qualifications."  ^ 

We  deem  it  necessary  to  say  something  here  on  the 
subject  of  liberty,  the  true  nature  of  which  is  yet  far 
from  being  generally  understood  ;  and  some  of  the  views 
that  are  prevalent  respecting  it  are,  in  our  opinion,  detri- 
mental to  the  improvement  and  spread  of  education.* 
It  is  frequently  advanced  as  an  argument  against  any 
interference  by  the  State  in  the  matter  of  education,  or, 

education  by  the  State,  but  to  the  State's  taking  it  upon  itself 
to  direct  that  education,  which  is  a  totally  different  thing.*' — 
(J.  S.  Mill.) 

^  Dr.  John  Brown  says  to  the  same  effect  of  medicine,  '*  I  have 
long  thought  that  it  was  nonsense  and  worse, — the  avowed  and 
universal  exception  of  the  craft  of  healing  from  the  action  of 
Adam  Smith's  law  of  free  competition, — introducing  legislative 
enactment  and  licence  into  the  public  relations  of  medicine, 
thus  constituting  a  virtual  monopoly.  .  .  .  There  is  in  the  body 
politic,  as  in  the  body  natural,  a  self-regulating  power  to  which 
we  ought  to  take  heed  and  trust  its  instincts,  and  not  our  own 
contrivances.  This  holds  in  religion,  in  public  morals,  in  educa- 
tion."— (Hora  Subseciva,) 

'  "The  cry  is  ever  for  liberty.  We  must  have  it  in  our 
churches,  we  must  have  it  in  the  State,  we  must  have  it  in 
society,  we  must  have  it  in  the  family.  .  .  .  The  mother  will 
make  endless  sacriBces,  and  even  make  every  one  about  her 
uncomfortable,  in  order  that  her  child  may  have  its  liberty; 
school  discipline  is  frequently  not  efficiently  maintained,  because 
it  would  encroach  upon  the  boy's  or  girl's  liberty ;  the  master 
cannot  get  full  and  efficient  service  from  his  workmen,  because 
it  would  interfere  with  their  liberty ;  and  the  State  or  the  general 
body  of  the  people  must  suffer  incalculable  injury  and  loss 
because  the  adoption  of  means  to  prevent  them  would  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject." — (Anon.)  "Obedience  is  left 
blank  in  the  modem  programme  of  human  life  and  social  pro- 
gress. .  .  .  We  do  not,  indeed,  always  have  our  own  way.  .  .  . 
We  often  act  according  to  the  will  of  another ;  in  this  respect 
....  there  is,  therefore,  still  obedience  in  the  world— if  to  yield 
be  to  obey — but  where  is  the  very  principle  of  obedience  ? 
Where  is  that  which  makes  a  duty  of  obedience  ?  One  would 
say,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  the  present  generation  has  lost  it 
altogether." — (Vinet.)  "  Rebellion  against  authority  is,  indeed, 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  age.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that 
this  is  confined  merely  to  religion.     It  extends  to  politics,  philo- 
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at  least  against  the  adoption  of  any  form  of  compulsion 
with  regard  to  it,  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  "  liberty  of 
the  subject"^  If  we  were  to  question  those  who  use  this 
argument  as  to  the  exact  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  these  words,  they  would  probably  fall  to 
enlighten  us.^  The  terms  "  liberty  **  and  "  subject  '* 
mutually  restrict  and  limit  each  other.®  So  far  as 
one  is  subject  he  has   not  liberty,   and   so  far  as   he 

sophy,  letters,  and  life.  The  schoolmaster  feels  it  at  his  desk ; 
the  father  finds  it  in  his  family.*' — (Anon^  "There  is,  indeed, 
no  cry  more  false,  more  delusive,  more  contrary  to  the  eternal 
nature  of  things  than  that  which  modem  democracy  has  chosen 
for  its  favourite  watch-word — liberty."— (Prof.  Blackie.)  "  At 
the  bottom  of  our  present  unsettled  state,  so  full  of  the  seeds  of 
trouble,  lies  the  notion  of  its  being  the  piime  light  and  happiness 
for  each  of  us,  to  affirm  himself  and  his  ordinary  self  to  be 
doing,  and  to  be  doing  freely  and  as  he  likes."—  (M.  Arnold.) 

*  "  When  a  law  is  reproached  as  hurtful  to  Uberty,  the  incon- 
venience is  not  a  particular  ground  of  complaint  against  that 
law  ;  it  is  shared  by  all  laws." — (Bentham.)  The  Act  of  1876, 
indeed,  provides  for  the  compulsion  of  parents  who  neglect  the 
efficient  elementary  instruction  of  their  children,  but  in  many 
parts  it  is  little  better  than  a  dead  letter ;  and  we  are  told  that 
**the  authonties  are  becoming  less  and  less  inclined  to  resort 
to  the  tribunals  (to  enforce  attendance),"  and  that  "the  sym- 
pathies of  magistrates,  attendance  committees,  and  even,  in 
some  instances,  of  school  boards  as  well,  are  not  in  favour  of  the 
law  they  administer,  and  their  interests  are,  in  many  cases, 
directly  opposed  to  it.*' — (Inspector's  Reporiy  1882-3.) 

*  "  Liberty,  indeed,  is  in  itself  only  a  negative  term,  and 
denotes  the  absence  of  restraint.  .  .  .  On  its  positive  side  it 
denotes  the  fulness  of  individual  existence.  On  its  negative  side 
it  denotes  the  necessary  restraint  on  all,  which  is  needed  to 

Promote  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  liberty  for  each.  .  .  . 
'here  is  no  doubt  some  definite  amount  of  qualification  of  the 
positive  freedom  of  each  man,  which  presents  exactly  the  con- 
dition most  favourable  at  a  given  period  to  the  welfare  of  all." — 
(Amos,  Science  of  Law,)  Liberty  "  means  only  that,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  all  natural  energies,  each  creature  should  be  free  from 
every  sort  of  conventional,  artificial,  and  painful  restriction.  .  .  . 
Beyond  this  necessary  starting-point  all  further  action  in  life,  so 
far  from  being  liberty,  is  only  a  series  of  limitations.  All  regu- 
lation is  limitation,  and  regulation  is  only  another  name  for 
reasoned  existence.** — (Prof.  Blackie.) 
«  "All  rights  are  made  at  the  expense  of  liberty." — (Ben- 
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has  liberty  he  is  not  subject.^  The  wild  beast  that 
roams  the  forest  at  will  has  liberty,  as  has  also  the 
untutored  savage,  who  knows  or  acknowledges  no  will 
but  his  own,  but  when  he  becomes  civilized,  and  comes 
to  live  in  community,  he  must  yield  up  a  portion 
of  his  liberty  in  return  for  protection,  mutual  aid,  and 
the  other  advantages  that  flow  from  living  in  society.^ 
Whatever  views  may  be  held  regarding  the  nature  or 
origin  of  that  fancied  "  social  contract,"  by  which  men 
are  bound  together  in  communities,^  there  can  be  no 

THAM.)  **  A  claim  of  rights  by  the  people  is  the  strongest  avowal 
of  their  subjection  to  the  law." — (Horne  Tooke.) 

*  "  To  say  that  a  law  is  contrary  to  natural  Uberty  is  simply  to 
say  that  it  is  a  law,  for  every  law  is  established  at  the  expense  of 
liberty." — (Bentham.)  "  As  government  implies  restraint,  it  is 
plain  that  a  portion  of  our  freedom  is  given  up  by  entering  into 
it.*' — (Robert  Hall.)  Rules  and  restraints  "  are  conditions 
upon  which  alone  the  benefits  of  the  community  can  be  enjoyed." 
(Dr.  C.  J.  Vaughan.) 

'  "  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  only  man  perfectly 
free  or  self-directed,  whose  will  is  in  everything  his  law,  is  the 
savage,  a  being  that  is  independent  of  everybody.  The  very 
basis  of  political  union  is  a  partial  sacrifice  of  liberty  for  pro- 
tection. The  savage,  who  first  enters  into  this  state,  must  be 
sensible  that  he  impairs  his  freedom  to  increase  his  security.  He 
is  willing  to  be  to  a  certain  degree  dependent,  and  consecjuently 
less  his  own  master,  that  thereby  he  may  insure  his  life,  his 
property,  and  even  tl^e  exercise  of  his  freedom,  so  far  as  it 
remains  by  the  laws  of  the  community." — (Principal  Campbell.) 
"  The  whole  history  of  civilization  is  a  record  of  successive 
limitations  of  liberty,  which  we  call  laws.  An  old  Sc}^hiaa 
nomad,  or  modem  gipsy  encamped  on  a  highland  moor  .... 
is  a  much  more  free  man  than  any  modem  citizen  of  the  most 
free  country  in  Europe.  The  civilized  man  grows  not  by 
a  large  irregular  liberty,  but  by  the  wise  limitation  of  his 
range  and  the  fruitful  husbandry  of  his  resources.  The  first 
condition  of  all  effective  social  organisation  is  discipline ;  but 
discipline  implies  subordination,  and  subordination  means  the 
recognition  of  a  supreme  authority."— (Prof.  Blackie.)  "A 
State,''  according  to  Plato,  "  takes  its  rise  because  none  of  us 
individually  happens  to  be  self-sufficient,  but  stands  in  need  of 
many  things." 

*  "  In  order  to  prove  civil  obedience  to  be  a  moral  duty  and 
an  obligation  upon  the  conscience,  it  hath  been  usual  with  many 
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doubt  of  the  fact  that  all  who  live  in  society  must  g^ve 
up  a  portion  of  that  liberty  which  they  would  enjoy  in 
a  wild  state  for  the  common  weal, — that  each  must 
square  his  conduct  more  or  less  with  a  regard  to  the 
interests  of  others,  and  not  solely  with  a  view  to  his 
own  benefit.  They  must  each  submit  to  those  in  autho- 
rity, yield  obedience  to  the  laws,  bear  their  share  of  the 
public  burdens,  and  perform  the  other  duties  and  obliga- 
tions that  devolve  upon  them  as  members  of  the  body 
social.^ 

Man's  natural  state,  the  state  for  which  nature  has 


political  writers  (at  the  head  of  whom  we  find  the  venerable 
name  of  Locke)  to  state  a  compact  between  the  citizen  and  the 
State  as  the  ground  and  cause  of  the  relation  between  them, 
which  compact,  binding  the  parties  for  the  same  general  reason 
that  private  contracts  do,  resolves  the  duty  of  submission  to 
civil  government  into  the  universal  obligation  of  fidelity  in  the 
performance  of  promises.  .  .  .  This  account  of  the  subject, 
although  specious  and  patronised  by  names  the  most  respect- 
able, appears  to  labour  imder  the  following  objections,*'  &c. — 
(Dr.  Paley.) 

1  "  Everyone  who  receives  the  protection  of  society  renders  it 
indispensable  that  each  should  be  bound  to  observe  a  certain 
line  of  conduct  towards  the  rest.  This  conduct  consists  first  in 
not  inj  uring  the  interests  of  one  another,  or  rather,  certain  interests 
which  either  by  express  legal  provision,  or  by  tacit  understand- 
ing, ought  to  be  considered  as  right;  ,and,  secondly,  in  each 
person  bearing  his  share  of  the  labours  and  sacrifices  incurred 
for  defending  the  society,  or  its  members,  from  injury  or  moles- 
tation.'*— (J.  S.  Mill.)  The  ends  of  government,  according  to 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  are  of  two  kinds,  negative  and  positive.  "  The 
negative  ends  of  government  are  the  protection  of  life,  of 
personal  freedom,  of  property,  of  reputation,  and  of  religion, 
from  foreign  and  from  domestic  attacks.  The  positive  ends  are 
first  to  make  the  means  of  subsistence  more  easy  to  each  indi- 
vidual. Secondly,  that  in  addition  to  the  necessaries  of  life  he 
should  derive  from  the  union  and  division  of  labour  a  share  of 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  humanise  and  ennoble  his 
nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of  perfecting  himself 
in  his  own  branch  of  industry,  by  having  those  things  which  he 
needs  provided  for  him  by  others  among  his  fellow-citizens, — the 
tools  and  raw  or  manufactured  materials  necessary  for  his  own 
employment  being  included." — {Jht  Friend,) 
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designed  and  fitted  him,  whatever  some  philosophers  or 
politicians  may  say  to  the  contrary,  is  not  a  state  of 
freedom  and  independence,  but  of  subjection.^  It  is  not 
in  solitude  where  man  is  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
own  inclination,  but  in  society,  where  his  actions  and 
conduct  must  be  more  or  less  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  others,  that  his  powers  and  faculties  are 
developed  and  strengthened  ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  state 
that  any  advancement,  any  social  progress  is  possible.^ 

Liberty,  in  so  far  as  it  involves  the  power  of  doing 
wrong,  of  going  astray,  of  falling  into  error,  is  character- 
istic of  an  imperfect  and  fallen  creature.^  To  a  perfect 
being  liberty  in  such  a  sense  must  be  unknown.  In  any 
given  circumstances  there  can  only  be  one  course  of 

^  "  Obedience,  little  as  many  may  consider  that  side  of  the 
matter,  is  the  primary  duty  of  man.  No  man  but  is  bound  inde- 
feasibly  with  all  the  force  of  obligation  to  obey.  Parents, 
teachers,  superiors,  leaders,  these  all  creatures  recognise  as 
deserving  obedience.  Recognised  or  unrecognised,  a  man  has 
his  superiors,  a  regular  hierarchy  above  him,  extending  up 
degree  above  degree  to  heaven  itself  and  God  the  Maker,  who 
made  his  world  not  for  anarchy,  but  for  rule  and  order." — (T. 
Carlyle.)  "  Man  is  for  ever  the  *  bom-thrall '  of  certain. men  ; 
bom  master  of  certain  other  men ;  bom  equal  of  certain  others, 
let  him  acknowledge  the  fact  or  not.  It  is  unblessed  for  him 
when  he  cannot  acknowledge  this  fact;  he  is  in  the  chaotic 
state,  ready  to  perish  till  he  do  get  the  fact  acknowledged." — 
(Ditto.) 

'  "  Man  is  by  nature  a  social  being,  and  only  in  society  does 
he  find  the  conditions  which  his  different  faculties  require  for 
their  due  development  and  application."  —  {Anon,)  Man 
"  isolated  from  society  could  no  more  manifest  the  activities 
classed  under  intellect  and  morality  than  the  animals  could.*' — 
(G.  H.  Lewes.)  "  Man  is  not  simply  an  animal  organism,  he  is 
also  a  unit  in  the  social  organism.  He  leads  an  individual 
life,  which  is  also  a  part  of  a  collective  life.  Hence  two  classes 
of  motors,  the  personal  and  the  sympathetic,  the  egotistic  and 
the  altruistic." — (Ditto.)  "  In  the  social  body  there  is  always  a 
strong  disposition  in  each  of  its  members  to  act  and  think  in 
unison  with  the  rest." — (Anon.) 

•  ^^Liherum  arbitrium,  which  men  so  brag  of,  as  it  includes 
posse  male  agere,  is  an  imperfection,  for  such  liberty  or  power  is 
not  of  God.     To  do  amiss  is  not  power  but  deficiency  and 
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action  that  is  really  and  absolutely  the  best,  and  in  any 
idea  of  perfection  we  must  include  the  power  of  in  all 
cases  selecting  and  pursuing  that  coui;se  of  conduct  that 
is  actually  the  best ;  and  the  more  nearly  perfect  a  being 
is  the  more  closely  will  he  come  up  to  this  standard.^ 

Indeed,  liberty  can  only  be  properly  said  to  belong 
to  an  erring  and  fallen  creature.  When  man  fell  from 
the  state  in  which  he  was  originally  created,  when  his 
natural  desires  and  tendencies  were  no  longer  towards 
the  true,  the  right,  and  the  good,  God  gave  him  liberty 
in  order  that  he  might  seek  after  them,  and  peradven- 
ture  might  fall  upon  them  and  find  them.  Thus  the 
real  object  of  liberty  is  the  discovery  of  truth.*     Here 

deformity,  infinite  power  includes  not  in  it  a  possibility  of  evil.** 
— (Dr.  Whichcote.)  **  Since  man  is  free,  he  may  choose  ;  since 
he  may  choose,  he  may  be  mistaken,  he  may  suffer.  I  go  further, 
I  say  he  must  be  mistaken  and  suffer,  for  he  begins  his  journey 
in  ignorance,  and  for  ignorance  there  are  endless  and  unknown 
roads,  all  of  which,  except  one,  lead  to  error." — (Bastiat.) 
**  The  natural  tendency  to  evil,"  says  Kant,  "  has  not  its  origin 
in  the  sensuaUty  of  man,  but  in  his  liberty  ;  hence  he  is  respon- 
sible for  it." 

^  "  The  wiser  and  better  any  human  being  is  the  more  do  his 
actions  become  uniform,  self-consistent,  determined  by  fixed 
principle,  the  less  by  unaccountable,  irrational,  and  incalculable 
impulse ;  in  other  words,  the  nearer  do  these  actions  under  the 
guidance  of  a  free  intelligence  approximate  to  the  steady,  unde- 
viating,  almost  mechanical  constancy  of  law." — (Dr.  Caird.) 
"  As  we  approach  to  the  high  ground  of  intellectual  and  moral 
perfection,  liberty  and  necessity  merge  in  one  and  the  same 
condition;  and  he  is  the  most  nobly  free  whose  reason  and 
whose  volitions  are  the  most  invariable  and  uniform  ;  or,  to  use 
an  improper  term,  are  the  most  imperatively  necessary." — 
(Isaac  Taylor.) 

'  "  In  an  imperfect  state  of  the  human  mind,  the  interests  of 
truth  require  a  diversity  of  opinion." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "Were  we 
in  possession  of  the  true  method,  divergence  from  it  would,  of 
course,  be  prejudicial."—  (H.  Spencer.)  "  All  reason  is  carried 
on  discursively — that  is,  discurrendo — by  running  about  to  the 
right  hand  and  the  left,  laying  the  separate  notices  together,  and 
thence  mediately  drawing  some  third  apprehension.  Now,  this 
process,  however  grand  a  characteristic  of  the  human  species  as 
distinguished  from  the  brute,  is  degrading  to  any  supra-human 
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is  its  true  province,  and  hence  are  drawn  the  only  valid 
arguments  for  its  existence  ;  ^  for  the  moment  that  truth 
is  found  the  necessity  for  liberty  no  longer  exists.  There 
is  a  natural  affinity  in  the  mind  of  man  to  what  is  true 
and  right,  which  leads  him  to  seek  for  them ;  and  the 
nearer  he  approaches  them  the  more  will  he  be  attracted 
towards  them,  and  the  less  will  be  his  desire  or  necessity 
for  liberty.  They  will  so  commend  themselves  to  his 
inner  nature,  as  affording  the  only  real  gratification  to 
his  desires,  that  they  alone  will  be  sought  after  and 
,  followed ;  and  liberty  to  pursue  other  courses  will  be 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.^  The  purpose,  then,  for 
which  liberty  exists  is  to  enable  men  to  search  after  the 

intelligence,  divine  or  angelic,  by  arguing  limitation." — (T.  De 
QuiNCEY.)  **  Our  natural  reason  is  a  mark  of  our  limitation  as 
creatures,"  helping  **  us  to  see  but  a  very  little  way  off,  a6d  that 
after  the  most  imperfect  and  defective  manner,  such  as  upbraids 
our  ignorance  at  the  same  time  that  it  increases  our  knowledge." 
**  Hereafter,  when,  as  the  Scripture  tells  us,  all  that  is  imperfect 
about  us  shall  be  done  away  ....  we  shall  not  only  be  able  to 
reason  better  than  we  do  now,  but  shall,  in  most  things,  not 
stand  in  need  of  any  reasoning  at  all,  but  shall,  with  one  single 
view,  glance  over  and  through  the  relations  of  ideas,  and  so 
have  an  entire  prospect  of  the  fair  field  of  truth.**  "  Intuition  is 
by  far  the  most  perfect  and  excellent  way  of  knowledge,  as  being 
more  clear,  more  simple,  and  more  entire.  .  .  .  Accordingly  we 
attribute  the  way  of  intuition  to  the  most  perfect  beings,  God 
and  angels.'*—  (John  Norris.)  "  Perfect  reason  would  not  need 
to  attain  science  by  a  discursive  power,  which  leads  us  forward, 
step  by  step,  and  makes  us  a  long  time  in  acquiring  the  know-> 
ledge  of  any  subject ;  it  would  be  able,  by  one  instantaneous 
and  comprehensive  act,  to  embrace  at  one  view  the  whole  range 
of  science.'*— (J.  Smith.) 

^  "  The  only  unfailing  and  permanent  source  of  improvement 
is  liberty,  since  by  it  there  are  so  many  possible  independent 
centres  of  improvement  as  there  are  individuals  " — (J.  S.  Mill.) 

*  "  The  more  we  advance  in  intelligence,  the  more  clearly  do 
we  begin  to  see  that  it  is  only  a  vulgar  necessity  of  thought 
which  identifies  personality  with  'wilfulness.*  When  we  con- 
sider the  idea  of  personality  more  carefully,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  manifests  itself  as  mere  will  only  in  the  weakest  and  most 
childish  natures,  in  persons  whose  actions  are  unprincipled, 
governed  by  no  plan  or  rule,  with  respect  to  whose  conduct  you 
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true  and  the  right ;  and  in  our  present  ignorant  and 
fallen  condition  a  certain  amount  of  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  our  improvement  and  progress,  an  amount 
great  in  proportion  to  our  ignorance,  and  decreasing 
with  our  knowledge  and  advancement^  If  each  indi- 
vidual lived  by  himself,  and  independent  of  every  one 
else,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  he  would  have,  as  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  have,  the  greatest  amount  of 
liberty,  in  order  to  seek  and  discover  for  himself,  so  far 
as  that  might  be  possible,  the  true  and  the  right  But 
when  men  come  to  live  together  in  society  truth  is  dis- 
covered and  progress  is  made,  not  by  each  one  finding 
the  truth  out  for  himself,  but  by  one  man  making  a 
discovery  in  one  direction  and  another  in  another  ;  and 
by  these  being  communicated  from  one  person  to 
another,  and  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another.^  Thus  knowledge  grows  and  extends,  and 
men  acquire  it  not  by  the  slow,  uncertain,  and  laborious 
process  of  discovering  it  for  themselves,  but  by  learning 

can  form  no  calculation,  forasmuch  as  you  know  not  what  whim 
may  seize  them,  what  error  may  mislead  them,  into  what  vagary 
their  inconsistent  life  may  drift.  But  the  more  wise  and  thought- 
ful a  man  becomes,  the  wider  the  range  of  his  knowledge,  and 
the  reach  of  his  forethought,  the  more  firm  and  consolidated  his 
principles  of  action,  with  so  much  the  greater  confidence  can 
you  predict  what  he  will  say  and  do.  .  .  .  The  highest  certainty, 
the  nearest  approach  to  absolute  and  infallible  uniformity,  would 
be  attained  if  the  agent  became,  what  no  human  or  finite  person 
ever  is,  perfectly  wise  and  good.  ...  In  this  case,  law  and  per- 
sonality would  become  one." — (Dr.  Caird.) 

^  "  The  true  method  having  to  be  found,  the  efforts  of  nume- 
rous independent  seekers,  carrying  out  their  researches  in 
different  directions,  constitute  a  better  agency  for  finding  it  than 
any  that  could  be  devised."— (H.  Spencer.) 

*  It  is  "  their  remarkable  diversity  of  character  and  culture  " 
that  "  has  made  the  European  family  of  nations  an  improving, 
instead  of  a  stationary  portion  of  mankind.  .  .  .  Individuals, 
classes,  nations,  have  been  extremely  unhke  one  another  ;  they 
have  struck  out  a  great  variety  of  paths,  each  leading  to  some- 
thing valuable.  .  .  .  Europe  is,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  indebted 
to  this  plurality  of  paths  for  its  progressive  and  many-sided 
development." — (J.  S.  Mill.) 
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or  making  themselves  masters  of  the  discoveries  of 
others, — in  other  words,  by  education.  Rules  are  laid 
down,  and  laws  are  framed,  in  accordance  with  the 
truths  so  discovered,  for  the  observance  of  those  form- 
ing the  community;  and  thus  obedience  takes  the  place 
of  liberty.^ 

We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  liberty  as  some  do,  as  if 
no  truth  had  been  discovered,  no  knowledge  had  been 
attained,  and  that  each  should  therefore  have  full  liberty 
to  experiment  for  himself,  and  to  hold  and  advocate 
any  opinions  he  may  think  right,  however  false  or 
pernicious  they  may  be  deemed  to  be.^  Such  views  are 
contrary  to  reason,  and  subversive  of  all  good  govern- 
ment®    Majorities  have  their  rights,  as  well  as  minori- 

*  "  How  false  is  the  conception,  bow  frantic  the  pursuit  of  that 
treacherous  phantom  which  men  call  liberty.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  the  universe.  There  can  never  be.  The  stars 
have  it  not ;  the  earth  has  it  not ;  the  sea  has  it  not ;  and  we 
men  have  the  mockery  and  semblance  of  it  only  for  our  heaviest 
punishment.  ...  If  there  be  any  one  principle  more  widely  than 
another  confessed  by  every  utterance,  or  more  sternly  than 
another  imprinted  on  every  atom  of  the  visible  creation,  that 
principle  is  not  liberty  but  law.'* — (John  Ruskin.) 

'  "  The  peculiar  evil,"  says  J.  S.  Mill,  **  of  silencing  the  expres- 
sion of  an  opinion  is  that  it  is  robbing  the  human  race — posterity 
as  well  as  the  existing  generation.  ...  If  the  opinion  is  right, 
they  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  error  for 
truth ;  if  wrong,  they  lose  what  is  almost  as  great  a  beifefit,  the 
clearer  perception  and  livelier  impression  of  truth  produced  by 
its  collision  with  error.'*  Further,  "  men  should  be  free  to  act 
upon  their  opinions,  to  carry  them  out  in  their  lives  without 
hindrance,  either  physical  or  'moral,  from  their  fellow-men,  so 
long  as  it  is  at  their  own  risk  and  peril." 

'  "It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  good  citizen,  to  impress 
the  infant  with  early  habits  .  .  .  such  as  may  create  a  conformity 
of  thought  and  action  with  the  established  principles  on  which 
his  native  society  is  built.  .  .  .  The  strong  principles  of  public 
spirit,  so  conspicuous  in  Sparta  and  Rome,  were  not  the  effect 
of  suffering  the  young  mind  to  roam  at  large,  but  of  rigid  and 
particular  institutions,  of  habits  impressed  in  infancy,  and  in  a 
far  severer  manner  than  modem  nations  can  boast." — (Dr.  J. 
Brown,  Newcastle.)  "  While  all  see  that  the  immediate  function 
of  our  chief  social  institutions  is  the  securing  an  orderly  social 
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ties,  and  among  these  are  the  right  to  govern,  to  form 
laws  according  to  their  ideas  of  truth  and  justice,  and 
to  promulgate  and  establish  their  own  opinions  in  every 
lawful  way.^  Were  this  not  so  we  could  have  little 
education  worthy  of  the  name,  the  first  principle  of 
which  is  obedience,  or  submission  to  authority.*  We 
cannot,  then,  without  large  qualification,  accept  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  that  **  mankind  are  greater 
gainers  by  suffering  each  other  to  live  as  seems  good 
to  themselves  than  by  compelling  each  to  live  as  seems 
good  to  the  rest."  ®  It  is  impossible  to  say,  because  we 
have  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  a  Government  composed  of  the  wisest  and 

life,  by  making  these  conditions  imperative,  very  few  see  that 
their  further  function,  and  in  one  sense,  more  important  function, 
is  that  of  fitting  men  to  fulfil  these  conditions  spontaneously. 
...  If  these  conditions  are  maintained,  human  nature  will 
slowly  adapt  itself  to  them ;  while  ....  by  no  other  discipline 
than  by  subjection  to  these  conditions  can  fitness  to  the  social 
state  be  produced." — (H.  Spencer.) 

1  "  Wiiat  is  called  self-government,  the  power  of  the  people 
over  themselves,  is  strictly  the  power  of  the  majority  over  the 
minority." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "We  may  regard  the  automatic 
deliverances  of  the  universal  common  sense  of  mankind  as 
really  having,  in  the  first  instance,  the  characters  of  true  judg- 
ments, each  expressing  the  general  resultant  of  uniform  expe- 
rience, which  may  be  partly  that  of  the  individual  and  partly 
that  of  the  race  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  each  member 
of  it." — (Dr.  Carpenter.) 

'  "  The  first  object  of  a  mother  in  educating  her  little  child 
must  be  the  enforcement  of  obedience."  —  (Miss  Sewell.) 
"  Teach  your  child  to  obey,  and  you  give  him  the  most  precious 
lesson  that  can  be  given  to  a  child.  Let  him  come  to  that 
before  you  have  had  him  long — to  do  what  he  is  told,  and  you 
have  given  him  the  plainest,  first,  and  best  lesson  that  you  can 
give  him." — (George  McDonald.) 

^  Indeed,  Mr.  Mill  in  one  place  appears  to  grant  so  much  as 
invalidates  his  argument,  at  least  so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
with  it.  "  I  cannot,"  he  says,  **  consent  to  argue  the  point  as  if 
society  had  no  means  of  bringing  its  weaker  members  up  to  its 
ordinary  standard  of  rational  conduct.  .  .  .  Society  has  had 
absolute  power  over  them  during  all  the  early  period  of  their 
existence ;  it  has  had  the  whole  period  of  childhood  and  non- 
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best,  ruling  by  wise  and  just  laws,  to  which  the  people 
rendered  loyal  and  implicit  obedience  ;  ^  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  general  good  of  the  community, 
and  of  each  individual  of  it,  would  be  more  advanced, 
and  ignorance  more  effectually  overcome,  than  by  suffer- 
ing each  to  seek  his  own  good  in  his  own  way,  and  to 
dispel  his  ignorance  by  his  own  effort.^    That  army  is 

age  in  which  to  try  whether  it  could  make  them  capable  of  rational 

conduct  in  life If  society  lets  any  considerable  number 

of  its  members  grow  up  mere  children,  incapable  of  being  acted 
on  by  rational  consideration  of  distant  motives,  society  has  itself 
to  blame  for  the  consequences.  Armed  not  only  with  all  the 
powers  of  education,  but  with  the  ascendancy  which  the  autho- 
rity of  a  received  opinion  always  exercises  over  the  minds  who 

are  least  fitted  to  judge  for  themselves let  not  society 

pretend  that  it  needs,  besides  all  this,  the  power  to  issue  com- 
mands and  enforce  obedience  in  the  personal  concerns  of  indi- 
viduals in  which,  on  all  principles  of  justice  and  policy,  the 
decision  ought  to  rest  with  those  who  are  to  abide  the  con- 
sequences." But  it  is  a  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  society 
has  allowed  a  large  number  of  its  members  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  and  incapable  of  being  acted  upon  by  '*  rational  con- 
sideration of  distant  motives,"  and  this  is  the  very  case  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  and  not  an  imaginary  one  in  which  the 
circumstances  would  be  very  different.  We  may  with  equal 
truth  say  that  our  remarks  do  not  apply  to  a  State  in  which  all 
the  members  are  **up  to  its  ordinary  standard  of  rational  con- 
duct;" with  this  very  material  difference,  that  our  arguments 
apply  to  a  state  of  things  that  actually  exists ;  his  to  one  that  has 
no  existence.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Mill's  book.  Lord  Macaulay  says, 
**  What  he  says  about  individuality  in  the  Treatise  on  Liberty  is 
open,  I  think,  to  some  criticism.  ...  I  therefore  do  not  at  all 
like  to  see  a  man  of  Mill's  excellent  abilities  recommending 
eccentricity  as  a  thing  almost  good  in  itself** 

1  "  I  am  apt  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  the  world  is  still  too 
young  to  fix  many  general  truths  in  politics  which  will  remain 
true  to  the  latest  posterity.  ...  It  is  not  fully  known  what 
degrees  of  refinement  either  in  virtue  or  vice  human  nature  is 
susceptible  of ;  nor  what  may  be  expected  of  mankind  from  any 
great  revolution  in  their  education,  customs,  or  principles. — (D. 
Hume.) 

*  "  It  is  of  the  nature  of  men  in  every  time  to  honour  and  love 
their  best ;  to  know  no  limits  in  honouring  them.  Whatsoever 
aristocracy  is  still  a  corporation  of  the  best,  is  safe  from  all 
peril,  and  the  land  it  rules  is  a  safe  and  blessed  land.** — 
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not  likely  to  be  crowned  with  victory,  in  which  each  indi- 
vidual is  at  liberty  to  fight  as  seemeth  good  to  himself, 
but  rather  that  in  which  the  efforts  of  ail  are  united  in 
one  under  the  command  of  a  consummate  general,  to 
whom  they  yield  unquestioning  obedience.^ 

Nor  do  we  consider  that  "  the  only  way  in  which  a 
human  being  can  make  some  approach  to  knowing  the 
whole  of  a  subject  is  by  hearing  what  can  be  said  about 
it  by  persons  of  every  variety  of  opinion,  and  studying 
all  the  modes  in  which  it  can  be  looked  at  by  every 
character  of  mind."*  (J.  S.  Mill).   Were  this  so,  the  num- 

(T.  Carlyle.)  <'  In  Rome  and  Athens,  as  elsewhere,  if  we  look 
practically  we  shall  find  that  it  was  not  by  load  voting  and 
debating  of  many,  but  by  wise  insight  and  ordering  of  a  few 
that  the  work  was  done.  So  is  it  ever,  so  will  it  ever  be.  .  .  • 
Not  towards  the  impossibiUty  of  '  self-government '  of  a  molti- 
tude  by  a  multitude,  but  towards  some  possibility,  government 
by  the  wisest  does  bewildered  Europe  struggle.*' — (Ditto.) 
*'  Alas,  could  we  once  get  laws  which  were  just,  that  is  to  say, 
which  were  the  clear  transcript  of  the  Divine  laws  of  the 
universe  itself;  so  that  each  man  were  incessantly  admonished 
under  strict  penalties  by  all  men  to  walk  as  the  Eternal  Maker 
had  prescribed ;  and  he  alone  received  honour  whom  the  Maker 
had  made  honourable,  and  whom  the  Maker  had  made  dis- 
graceful disgrace ;  alas !  were  not  here  the  very  aristocracy  we 
seek."— (Ditto.) 

^  **  It  is  incalculable  what  by  arranging,  commanding,  and 
regimenting,  you  can  make  of  men." — (T.  Carlyle.)  "  There 
is  no  more  accurate  test  of  the  progress  of  civilization  than  the 
progress  of  the  power  of  co-operation."  It  is  the  want  of 
co-operation  that  makes  all  savage  communities  poor  and  feeble. 
In  military  operations,  the  operations  of  conmierce  and  manu- 
factures, all  operations  which  require  the  employment  of  many 
hands  upon  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  men  see  the  value 
of  co-operation.  "  They  see  how  much  and  with  what  ease  it 
accomplishes  what  never  could  be  accomplished  without  it" — 
(J.  S.  Mill.) 

'  Lessing  tells  us  that  for  a  time  he  read  eagerly  everything 
that  he  could  find  in  favour  of  religion,  and  after  a  time  gave 
the  same  care  and  patient  attention  to  whatever  came  in  his 
way  opposed  to  it.  **  I  was  dragged,"  he  says,  •*  from  one  side  to 
the  other;  neither  cjuite  satisfied  me.  .  .  .  The  more  decisive 
the  writers  on  both  sides  became  ....  the  more  I  felt  that  the 
eifect  each  produced  upon  me  was  not  the  desired  effect.  •  .  • 
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ber  of  subjects  which  any  human  being  could  make 
"some  approach  to  knowing  the  whole  of"  would  be 
very  small.  Life  is  too  short,  and  the  field  of  knowledge 
too  vast  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  doctrine. 

In  order  that  a  truth  may  be  once  established  it  is 
doubtless  necessary  that  everything  that  may  be  brought 
against  it  should  be  carefully  examined  and  weighed ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  saying  that  each 
individual  before  accepting  it  should  submit  it  to  the 
same  process.  Throughout  life  we  must  take  much  on 
credit.^  We  must  believe  people, — those  who  have  better 
means  of  knowing,  when  they  tell  us  that  this  is  true 
and  that  is  false,  that  they  have  investigated  this  and 
found  out  that ;  ^  and,  in  general,  we  may  employ  our 
time  and  talents  more  profitably  than  in  going  over  the 
same  ground,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  useful  for 
discipline.  Belief  is»  indeed,  the  basis  of  knowledge,®  and 
must  ever  occupy  a  large  place  in  our  thoughts.    The 

The  more  convincingly  the  one  wished  to  prove  Christianity  to 
me  the  more  doubtful  I  became ;  the  more  courageously  and 
triumphantly  the  other  sought  to  bring  it  to  the  groimd,  the 
more  inclined  I  felt  at  least  to  maintain  it  sincerely  in  my 
heart." 

^  "  The  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  the 
information  of  others.'* — (Anon^ 

*  "  The  greater  part  of  all  the  sciences  is  believed  and  not 
known  by  those  who  learn  them  from  books  or  teachers."  *'  Let 
us  suppose  that  a  person,  who  is  acquainted  only  with  the  com- 
mon rules  of  arithmetic,  has  occasion  to  resolve  some  problem 
belonging  to  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  ;  he  reads  the 
rules  which  relate  to  the  problem  ;  and  he  carefully  follows  the 
directions  which  are  given.  First,  he  multiplies;  then  he 
divides  ;  then  subtracts  ;  then  he  multiplies  agam  ;  and  so  on ; 
but  he  has  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  reason  of  all  these 
operations  which  he  is  directed  to  perform  :  he  cannot  therefore 
know  that  what  he  does  is  right ;  nor  can  he  trace  the  method  by 
which  a  true  result  is  produced;  yet  as  he  believes  that  the 
rules  he  has  followed  are  right,  he  beUeves  also  that  the  sum 
which  these  calculations  produce  is  the  true  answer  to  the 
problem." — (Isaac  Taylor.) 

*  "  Reason  itself  must  rest  at  last  upon  authority ;  for  the 
original  data  of  reason  do  not  rest  upon  reason,  but  are  neces- 
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more  ignorant  a  man  is,  and  the  less  he  knows,  the 
more  must  he  take  upon  trust  Faith,  in  its  way,  is  as 
valuable  a  faculty  as  reason.^  It  is  indispensable  to  our 
social  progress  and  advancement,  for  without  it  the 
whole  social  fabric  would  fall  to  pieces.^ 

In  any  rightly  organised  state  of  society  liberty  must 

sarily  accepted  by  reason  on  the  authority  of  what  is  beyond 
itself.  These  data  are,  therefore,  in  rigid  propriety,  beliefe  and 
trusts.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  last  resort  we  must  perforce  philoso- 
phically admit  that  belief  is  the  primary  condition  of  reason,  and 
not  reason  the  ultimate  groimd  for  belief." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 
''In  the  order  of  nature  belief  always  precedes  knowledge — it  is 
the  condition  of  instruction.  The  child  (as  observed  by  Aris- 
totle) must  believe  in  order  that  he  may  learn ;  and  even  the 
primary  facts  of  intelligence — the  facts  which  precede  as  they 
afford  the  condition  of  all  knowledge — would  not  be  original 
were  they  revealed  to  us  under  any  other  form  than  that  of 
natural  or  necessary  beliefs.*' — (Ditto.)  "  Consciousness  in  its 
last  analysis,  in  other  words  our  primary  experience,  is  a  faith.** 
— (Ditto.)  "  The  believing  function  is  a  prominent  attribute  of 
mental  activity.** — (Prof.  Bain.)  "Crede  ut  intelligas.** — (Ans- 
ELM.)  '*  There  is  faith  always  along  with  other  exercises  in- 
volved in  nearly  every  act  of  intelligence.** — (Dr.  McCosh.) 

^  *'  Faith  is  the  means  by  which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  things 
which  do  not  come  under  our  own  observation.*'— (i4«o».)  It  is 
'*  an  assent  grounded  not  upon  the  internal  reason  and  evidence 
of  the  thing ;  but  .  .  .  because  its  truth  is  declared  to  us  by 
another  upon  whose  knowledge  we  think  we  may  safely  depend.*' 
—(John  N  orris.)  "  We  know  what  rests  upon  reason  ;  we  believe 
what  rests  upon  authority.*'— (St.  Augustine.)  "  It  is  as  truly 
unreasonable  not  to  believe  what  is  proved  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  to  doubt 
propositions  that  have  been  demonstrated.'* — (Isaac  Taylor.) 
"  Faith  is  the  highest  reason." — (John  Norris.) 

•  "  In  the  most  important  concerns  of  life  men  are  obliged  to 
act  upon  what  they  believe,  not  upon  what  they  know : — as  for 
example,  when  a  merchant  sends  a  car^o  of  goods  to  a  distant 
country ;  he  does  not  know  that  there  is  any  such  country  as 
that  to  which  the  captain  undertakes  to  conduct  the  ship ;  he 
does  not  know  that  there  is  any  such  person  as  the  merchant 
to  whom  the  cargo  is  to  be  delivered— much  less  does  he  know 
that  this  merchant  is  able  to  pay  for  the  goods,  and  honest 
enough  to  do  so  ;  and  yet  as  he  has  reason  to  believe  all  these 
things,  he  does  not  scruple  to  venture  half  his  fortune  upon  the 
truth  of  them.'* — (Isaac  Taylor.) 
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be  according  to  knowledge.*  Liberty  apart  from  know- 
ledge is  not  in  any  true  or  proper  sense  liberty.  To 
give  liberty  to  ignorance,  to  lawlessness,  to  vice  is  not 
liberty,  but  licence.^  The  child  receives,  its  liberty  only 
by  degrees,  and  as  it  can  use  it  rightly ;  and  the  ignorant 
and  uneducated  in  this  respect  resemble  children,  that  a 
large  measure*of  liberty  is  likely  to  redound  to  their 
own  hurt.®  In  some  states  of  society  a  strong  despotism 
may  be  the  very  best  form  of  government*  Free  insti- 
tutions, freedom  of  speech  and  of  action  may  be  very 
injurious  to  a  people  unable  to  make  a  right  use  of 

^  "  I  am  earnestly  desirous  that  this  people  should  grow  jointly 
in  power  and  true  knowledge ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  should  re- 
gard their  power  as  the  worst  of  evils  if  true  knowledge  were  not 
to  accompany  it.'*—  (Dr.  Arnold.)  "  A  man  may  be  ever  so  good  a 
chemist,  or  ever  so  good  a  mechanic,  or  ever  so  good  an  engineer, 
and  yet  not  at  all  the  fitter  to  enjoy  the  elective  franchise." — 
— (Ditto.)  **  Among  a  people  interested  as  well  as  instructed  in 
their  own  history,  we  are  almost  sure  of  finding  a  more  whole-* 
some  and  equitable  judgment  on  their  present  affairs,  the  con- 
ditions of  their  progress,  and  their  chances  for  the  future." — 
(M.  GuizoT.) 

■  "  It  is  well-known  that  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a  brave  and  ac- 
compUshed  man,  a  man  who  had  drawn  his  sword  for  liberty, 
who  had  suffered  proscription  and  exile  for  liberty,  was  so  much 
disgusted  and  dismayed  by  the  misery,  the  ignorance,  the  idle- 
ness, the  lawlessness  of  the  common  people  that  he  proposed  to 
make  many  thousands  of  them  slaves.*' — (Lord  Macaulay.) 

■  "Liberty  as  a  principle  has  no  application  to  any  state 
of  things  anterior  to  the  time  when  mankind  have  become 
capable  of  being  improved  by  free  and  equal  discussion." — 
(J.  S.  Mill.) 

*  "The  early  difficulties  in  the  way  of  spontaneous  progress  are 
so  great  that  there  is  seldom  any  choice  of  means  for  overcoming 
them ;  and  a  ruler  full  of  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  warranted 
in  the  use  of  any  expedient  that  will  attain  an  end  perhaps 
otherwise  unattainable.  Despotism  is  a  legitimate  mode  of 
government  in  deahng  with  barbarians,  provided  the  end  be 
their  improvement,  and  the  means  justified  by  actually  effecting 
that  end.** — (!•  S.  Mill.)  "As  a  general  rule,  despotism  was 
before  republicanism,  and  bondage  before  freedom.*' — {^Anon^ 
"  A  despotism  would  be  the  very  perfection  of  government,  if 
we  could  get  so  good  a  sovereign  always  that  his  simple  will 
might  be  absolute  law.** — (Dr.  John  Duncan.)    Su  p.  174. 
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them.  They  only  are  free  in  God's  universe  who  know 
its  laws  and  obey  them,  and  so  should  it  be  in  the 
universe  to  which  we  give  laws — freedom  should  go 
with  knowledge  and  obedience.^ 

The  true  nature  of  liberty  is,  indeed,  far  from  being 
generally  understood.*  A  man  fancies  he  is  free  if  he 
may  do  as  he  likes,  without  anyone  intertering  with  him, 
or  seeking  to  control  him.  But  this  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  true  liberty,  for  such  an  one  may  in  reality  not  be 
more  free  than  one  who  is  under  subjection  to  others.® 

^  "  Our  human  laws  are  but  copies,  more  or  less  imperfect,  of 
the  eternal  laws,  so  far  as  we  can  read  them  ;  and  either  succeed 
and  promote  our  welfare,  or  fail  and  bring  confusion  and  disaster, 
according  as  the  legislator's  insight  has  detected  the  true  prin- 
ciple, or  has  been  distorted  by  ignorance  or  selfishness." — 
(J.  A.  Froude.)  "Those  who  cry  out  for  liberty  should  think 
on  this  fact,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  everything  is  subject  to  law.  He  who  transgresses 
any  of  nature's  laws  must  suffer  the  penalty  annexed  to  that 
law." — (i4«o».)  "  That  principle  to  which  polity  owes  its  stability, 
Ufe  its  happiness,  faith  its  acceptance,  and  creation  its  con- 
tinuance, IS  obedience." — Q.  Ruskin.)  "Liberty  is  often  most 
liberty  when  it  is  another  name  for  obedience." — (Anon^  "  Free- 
dom, if  true  and  worthy  of  the  name,  is  always  proportioned  to 
obedience.  .  .  .  The  only  liberty  worthy  of  the  name  is  obedi- 
ence in  love."— (ViNET.) 

"  "Civil  liberty  is  the  not  being  restrained  by  any  law  but 
what  conduces,  in  a  greater  degree,  to  the  pubUc  welfare.  To  do 
what  we  will  is  natural  liberty ;  to  do  what  we  will  consistently 
with  the  interest  of  the  community  to  which  we  belong  is  civil 
liberty ;  that  is  to  say,  the  only  liberty  to  be  desired  in  a  state 
of  civil  society." — (Dr.  Paley.)  "  True  liberty  does  not  consist 
in  doing  what  we  will,  but  in  doing  what  we  have  a  right  to  do.*' 
— (V.  Cousin.) 

'  "  The  boasted  liberty  of  a  state  of  nature  exists  only  in  a 
state  of  solitude.  In  every  kind  and  degree  of  union  and  inter- 
course with  his  species  it  is  possible  that  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  may  be  augmented  by  the  very  laws  which  restrain  it ; 
because  he  may  gain  more  from  the  limitation  of  other  men*s 
freedom  than  he  suffers  by  the  diminution  of  his  own." — (Dr. 
Paley.)  "  Nothing  is  falser  than  the  opinion  that  society 
diminishes  our  mutual  liberty;  far  from  that,  it  secures  it — 
develops  it ;  what  it  suppresses  is  not  liberty,  it  is  its  opposite 
passion."— (y.  Cousin.) 
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He  who  is  under  the  dominion  of  his  own  desires  and  pas- 
sions may,  in  truth,  be  a  greater  slave  to  them  than  ever 
one  was  to  the  will  of  another.^  Liberty  is  not  freedom 
from  restraint  or  licence  to  do  as  one  likes,  but  it  is  the 
ability  to  act  according  to  truth  and  right.^  It  includes 
the  power  of  rising  superior  to,  and  controlling  and 
directing  our  appetites  and  passions,  and  when  neces- 
sary, of  acting  contrary  to  them.®  The  real  freedom  of 
a  rational  being,  therefore,  consists  in  ability  to  regulate 
his  conduct  by  reason  and  judgment,  and  every  one 
whose  conduct  is  not  guided  by  reason,  but  who  is  the 
slave  of  caprice  and  passion,  has  not  liberty.* 

^  '*  So  far  as  anyone  is  in  an  error,  so  far  is  he  a  slave.*' 
— (Dr.  Whichcote.)  "The  greatest  slave  is  not  he  who  is 
ruled  by  a  despot,  great  though  that  evil  be,  but  he  who  is 
the  thrall  of  his  own  moral  ignorance,  selfishness,  vice.*' — (Dr. 
Smiles.)  "  So  ware  also  selbst  der  Sklave  frei  wenn  er  seine 
Kette  liebte.**— (Goethe.) 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  a  hermitage."^  (Sir  W.  Lovelace.) 

*  '*  The  real  freedom  of  a  rational  being  consists  in  an  ability 
to  regulate  his  conduct  bv  reason  ;  and  every  one  not  guided  by 
his  reason  becomes  the  slave  of  caprice  or  passion.'' — (Plato.) 

■  "  Liberty  is  not  licence  to  do  as  one  likes,  or  freedom  from 
restraint.  The  change  is  not  without  in  giving  man  more  licence, 
but  within  in  restraining  his  desires.'* — (Anon^  "  It  is  some- 
times in  subduing  the  body,  sometimes  governing  our  intelligence, 
especially  in  resisting  our  passions,  that  we  learn  to  be  free.'* — 
(V.  Cousin.)  "That  man  is  truly  free  who  has  learned  the 
hardest  of  all  lessons  to  learn,  to  do  the  thing  he  does  not  like 
from  a  sense  of  duty." — (Anon^ 

*  "  To  act  according  to  thy  inclinations  may  be  enjoyment, 
but  know  that  to  act  against  them  is  liberty,  and  thou  only  actest 
thus  because  thou  art  really  free.  For  thy  freedom  does  not 
merely  consist  in  the  power  to  follow  a  certain  course,  or  to 
leave  it  unfollowed,  but  it  properly  consists  in  the  single  course 
of  originating  a  new  movement,  running  counter  to  all  the  biasses 
which  nature  gives  thee,  and  in  rising  superior  to  the  bondage 
thou  wert  born  in." — (Prof.  Ferrier.)  "  Men  cry  out  for  liberty, 
but  they  lamentably  neglect  the  true  liberty — ^freedom  from  the 
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Liberty,  then,  being  the  power  of  acting  according  to 
knowledge,  the  best  master  that  one  can  serve  must  be 
one  possessed  of  the  most  knowledge.     In  the  case  of 
children,  of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated,  of  those  who 
are  under  the  dominion  of  their  appetites  and  passions, 
subjection  to  the  control  and  direction  of  others,  pos- 
sessed of  more  knowledge  and  experience,  must  afford 
the  greatest  true  liberty..   And,  indeed,  unless  the  in- 
dividual has  been  educated  up  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
time,  the  knowledge  necessary  for  acting  rightly  must  be 
held  to  reside  in  the  many  rather  than  the  one — ^in  the 
State  or  in  society  rather  than  the  individual ;  and  as 
knowledge  grows  and  advances  this  must  be  the  case 
more  and  more,  and  thus  men  will  come  to  be  more 
under  the  control  of  others  and  less  at  the  freedom  of 
their  own  wUls.^    The  progress  of  civilization  is  always 
towards  more  laws,  and  a  doser  observance  of  them.^ 

Thus  strange  and  unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  the 
more  civilized  a  people  or  a  nation  becomes  the  less  will 
there  be  of  what  is  now  called  liberty.  It  is  not  in 
liberty  but  in  subjection  that  the  perfection  and  happi- 
ness of  man  consists.*    The  more  perfect  a  man  is  the 

tyranny  of  their  oivn  evil  passions  and  appetites,  the  worst  of 
all  tyranny." — {Afwn^ 

^  '*  The  relation  of  the  taught  to  their  teacher,  of  the  loyal 
subject  to  his  guiding  king,  is,  under  one  shape  or  another,  tbe 
Tital  element  of  human  society,  indispensable  to  it,  perennial  in 
it.** — (Caklyle.) 

*  **  Depend  upon  it  the  more  laws  you  accept  the  fewer 
penalties  3rou  will  have  to  endure,  and  the  fewer  punishments  to 
enforce." — ^'  Wise  laws  and  just  restraints  are  to  a  noble  nation 
not  chains,  but  chain- mail,  strength,  and  defence,  though  some- 
thing also  of  an  encumbrance.  And  this  necessity  of  restraint 
rememb^  is  just  as  honourable  to  a  man  as  the  necessity  of 
labour.*' — (J.  Ruskin.) 

*  **  The  excellence  of  man  is  his  dependence ;  his  sabjection 
display  two  marrellous  images,  the  infinite  power  of  God  and 
the  dignity  of  bis  own  soul.  .  .  .  Man  independent  would  be 
ftn  object  of  contempt;  the  feeling  of  his  own  imperfection,  his 
eternal  torture." — (Vauvenargubs.)  *'  Virtue  is  obedience.  .  .  . 
He  who  only  obeys  hiJBs^  does  not  obey;  he   who  is  only 
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more  is  he  subject  to  law,*  and  the  higher  in  the  scale  of 
existence  any  being  is,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  laws 
which  demand  his  obedience.  No  one  obeys  more  laws, 
or  is  more  subject  to  law  than  the  Author  and  Source  of 
all  law,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe.  All 
hLs  acts  ate  in  accordance  with  the  laws  whidi  he  him- 
self has  established  for  the  government  of  his  creatures.* 
In  our  present  state,  and  under  present  circumstances, 
a  certain  amount  of  liberty  is,  no  doubt,  necessary  to 
each  individual.  The  general  rule,  as  laid  down  by 
political  economists,  is  that  a  man  ought  to  be  free  in 
all  that  concerns  only  himself;  and  subject  to  law  or 
control  in  what  bears  upon  the  interests  or  concerns  of 
others.^  Whatever  injures  another  in  his  person  or 
property  that  a  man  may  not  do ;  and  the  State  may 

virtuous  to  please  himself  does  not  even  know  what  to  be 
Tirtuous  means. '^ — (Vinet.)  There  is  a  tendency  in  us  to  think 
that  there  is  something  degrading  in  obedience.  .  .  .  Obedi- 
ence is  as  divine  in  its  essence  as  conunand,  aay  H  may  be  more 
divine  in  the  human  being  by  fiar«  .  «  .  Obedieace  is  the  grand- 
est thing  in  the  world  to  begin  with,  yea,  and  we  shall  end  with 
it  too,*'--(G.  Macdonald.) 

^  **  God,  from  whom  all  law  originates,  is  not  Himself  withoot 
law,  nor  in  a  solemn  sense  above  it.  The  primitive  rules  of  His 
government  do  not  firing  from  His  absolute  will,  but  from  the 
sacred  decrees  of  reason  and  goodness." — (Rev.  Jab.  Smith*) 
^  God  has  no  superior  to  prescribe  laws  to  Him,  and  yet  He  is 
eternally  bound  by  the  rectitude  of  His  own  name,  that  is,  the 
rules  of  right  reason.  These  are  so  many  Jaws  to  Him  whidi 
He  peipetually  and  inviolably  observes.  They  strictly  and 
formally  oblige  Him,  nor  can  the  obligation  erer  be  dissolved." — 
<£ev.  J.  Balguy.) 

'  ^  The  oniy  freedom  which  deserves  the  name  is  tiiat  of 
pursuing  our  own  good,  in  <Mir  way,  as  long  as  we  do  not  attempt 
to  deprive  others  of  theirs,  or  impede  their  efforts  to  obtain  k. 
«...  The  sole  end  for  which  unaakind  are  warranted  indi- 
vidnaliy  or  collectively  in  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  action 
of  any  of  their  number  is  self-protection.'*  .  .  .  '^  The  penna« 

nent  interests  of  a  man  as  a  progressive  being authorise 

the  subjection  of  individoal  spontaneity  to  eztemai  eontrol  only 
in  respect  to  tbotse  actions  of  each  which  concern  the  interest 
of  other  peopfe.''-— <J.  S.  ifiu..) 
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rightly  interfere  with  the  actions  or  conduct  of  anyone, 
when  these  are  judged  to  be  productive  of  evil  con- 
sequences to  others.^  Strictly  speaking,  however,  it 
would  probably  be  difficult  to  say  what  acts  of  an 
individual,  living  in  society,  concern  only  himself,  and 
do  not,  in  some  way  or  other,  affect  the  interests  of  any- 
one else.  The  more  civilization  advances  the  more  are 
the  several  members  of  society  linked  together  in  inte- 
rest,— the  more  is  each  one  necessary  to  others  and 
others  to  each.* 

But  not  even  the  strongest  advocate  of  liberty,  who 
has  any  understanding  of  the  subject,  will  say  that  the 
parent  who  neglects  the  education  of  his  children,  and 
allows  them  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  is  acting 
only  in  what  concerns  himself,  and  affects  the  interests 
of  no  one  else.®  Children  are  in  no  such  sense  a  part  or 
the  property  of  their  parents.*  They  are  growing  up 
into  a  separate  and  independent  state  of  being,  on  which 

^  "  The  liberty  of  the  individual  must  be  thus  far  limited ;  he 
must  not  make  himself  a  nuisance  to  other  people.'* — "  The  laws 
which  in  many  countries  on  the  Continent  forbid  marriage, 
unless  the  parties  can  show  that  they  have  the  means  of  sup- 
porting a  family,  do  not  exceed  the  legitimate  powers  of  the 
State."— (J.  S.  Mill.) 

"  "  In  a  high  state  of  civilization  each  individual  has  his  place 
and  his  work,  and  according  to  the  knowledge,  ability,  and  skill 
with  which  he  performs  that  work,  fills  that  office,  is  the  general 
body  of  society  benefited.*' — (Anon.)  "As  civilization  advances 
every  person  becomes  dependent  for  more  and  more  of  what 
most  nearly  concerns  him,  not  upon  his  own  exertions,  but  upon 
the  general  arrangements  of  society." — (J.  S.  Mill.) 

■  "  The  State,  while  it  respects  the  liberty  of  each  (individual) 
in  what  specially  regards  himself,  is  bound  to  maintain  a  vigilant 
control  over  his  exercise  of  any  power  which  it  allows  him  to 
possess  over  others.  This  obligation  is  almost  entirely  disre- 
garded in  the  case  of  the  family  relations  —a  case  in  its  direct 
influence  on  human  happiness  more  important  than  all  others." 
—(J.  S.  Mill.) 

*  "One  would  almost  think  that  a  man's  children  were  sup- 
posed to  be  Uterally,  and  not  metaphorically,  a  part  of  himself 
so  jealous  is  opinion  of  the  smallest  interference  of  law  with  his 
absolute  and  exclusive  control  over  them ;  more  jealous  than  of 
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the  training  which  they  receive  in  early  years  has  a 
material,  an  ineradicable  effect.  In  the  very  fact  of 
calling  them  into  being,  the  parents  brought  themselves 
under  certain  obligations,  written  in  nature  and  founded 
on  reason  to  bring  them  up  in  a  right  and  proper 
manner;*  and  the  State  may  well  assume  the  right  of 
seeing  that  these  obligations  are  duly  fulfilled  on  behalf 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  see  after  their  own  interests.* 
Farther,  these  children  are  growing  up  to  be  active 
members  of  its  body,  and  it  has,  therefore,  a  right  to 
insist  that  due  care  be  taken  that  they  become  not 
troublesome  or  burdensome,  but,  on  the  contrary,  useful 
and  honourable  members  ojf  it,  in  their  proper  spheres.® 

almost  any  interference  with  his  own  freedom  of  action:  so 
much  less  do  the  generality  of  mankind  value  liberty  than 
power." — (J.  S.  Mill.) 

^  "The  last  duty  of  parents  to  their  children  is  that  of  giving 
them  an  education  suitable  to  theh:  station  in  life,  a  duty  pointed 
out  by  reason,  and  by  far  the  greatest  importance  of  any.  For,  as 
Puffendorf  very  justly  observes,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  or 
allow  that  a  parent  has  conferred  any  considerable  benefit  on 
his  child  by  bringing  it  into  the  world,  if  he  afterwards  entirely 
neglects  his  culture  and  education,  and  suffers  him  to  grow  up 
like  a  beast,  to  lead  a  life  useless  to  others  and  shameful  to 
himself." — (Blackstone.)  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties 
of  the  parents  (or  as  law  and  usage  now  stands,  the  father),  after 
summoning  a  human  being  into  the  world,  to  give  to  that  being 
an  education  fitting  him  to  perform  his  part  well  in  life  towards 
others  and  towards  himself." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  **  If  you  claim  that 
parents  have  a  right  authoritatively  to  instruct  their  children, 
^ou  must  admit  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  result  of  their 
mstruction." — (H.  W.  Beecher.) 

'  '*  Is  it  not  sdmost  a  self-evident  axiom  that  the  State  should 
require  and  compel  the  education,  up  to  a  certain  standard,  of 
every  human  being  who  is  bom  its  citizen?" — (J.  S.  Mill.) 
"  Already  it  is  an  accepted  doctrine  that  the  State  has  rights 
in  a  child,  as  well  as  its  parents,  and  that  it  may  insist  on  its 
education ;  conversely,  also,  that  every  child  has  a  claim  upon 
the  Government  for  good  instruction." — (Dr.  Draper.)  **As 
long  as  a  child  is  a  dependent  and  irresponsible  being  the  public 
has  an  interest,  a  sort  of  property,  in  him  as  well  as  the 
parents." — (Prof.  Pillans.) 

*  *'  It  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  protect  our  persons  and 
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The  State  docs  not  allow  a  parent  to  ill-treat  or  starve 
his  children,  and  has  it  not  an  equal  right  to  see  that  he 
does  not  n^lect  their  moral  and  intellectual  upbringing?^ 
Among  the  ancients  children  were  regarded  as  the  pro- 
property  from  danger*  The  groes  ignorance  of  the  Gommon 
people  is  a  principal  cause  of  danger  to  our  persons  and  pro- 
perty. Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  care 
that  the  common  people  shall  not  be  grossly  ignorant."— (Lord 
Macaulay.)  "  I  suppose  it  never  occurs  to  parents  that  to  throw 
vilely  educated  young  people  on  the  world  is,  independently  of 
the  injury  to  the  young  people  themselves,  a  positive  crime,  and 
of  very  great  magnitude,  as  great,  for  instance,  as  burning  their 
neighbour's  house,  or  poisoning  the  water  of  his  well." — Qohk 
Foster.)  "To  send  an  uneducated  child  into  the  world  is 
injurious  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  it  is  little  better  than  to  turn 
out  a  mad  dog  or  a  wild  beast  into  the  streets." — (Dr.  Paley.) 
The  State  *'  has  a  right  to  protect  itself  from  the  dangers  arising 
from  ignorance  and  vice,  which  breed  crime  and  turbulence.  It 
has  a  duty  also  to  protect  children  from  the  neglect  and  sin  of 
parents,  and  to  guard  their  rights  to  receive  an  education  which 
»haU  fit  them  for  human  society  and  for  civil  life." — (Cardinal 
Manning.)  *'  This  n!iust  be  carefully  provided,  that  no  father,  of 
what  estate  or  condition  that  ever  he  be,  use  his  children  at  his 
own  fantasie,  especially  in  their  youth-head ;  but  all  must  be 
compelled  to  bring  up  their  children  in  learning  and  virtue.  The 
rich  and  potent  may  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  their  children  to 
spend  their  youth  in  vain  idleness,  as  heretofore  they  have  done* 
But  they  must  be  exhorted,  and,  by  the  censure  of  the  kirk, 
compelled  to  dedicate  their  sons,  by  training  them  up  in  good 
exercises,  to  the  profit  of  the  church  and  commonwealth." — 
^ht  Firzi  Book  of  Discipline,  1560.)  Mr.  Froude,  the  historian^ 
commends  the  English  Constitution  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  in 
requiring  every  citizen  of  the  realm  to  exercise  some  trade  or 
profession  that  would  be  self-supporting  at  least,  and,  if  possible, 
productive  of  material  or  intellectual  good  to  others. — •*  Amongst 
the  Athenians,  if  the  parent  did  not  put  his  child  into  a  way  of 
getting  a  livelihood,  the  child  was  not  bound  to  make  provision 
tot  the  parent  when  old  and  necessitous." — (Dr.  Paley.) 

^  '*  Is  it  not  as  incumbent  upon  parents,  nay  even  more  so,  to 
give  their  children  the  best  education  they  are  capable  of,  as  to 
give  them  food  and  raiment  ?" — (Bishop  Butler.)  "  The  State," 
says  Canon  Kingsley,  **has  no  right  to  demand  that  the  phy- 
sical life  of  the  child  shall  be  preserved,  and  yet  to  allow  its  far 
more  important  and  valuable  life,  its  moral  and  intellectual  life, 
to  be  destroyed." — '*  Is  it  not  strange,  is  it  not  almost  incredible 
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petty  of  the  State,  which  claimed  the  right  of  educating 
them  for  its  own  purposes.^ 

There  is,  indeed,  one  reason  for  the  existence  of  liberty 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  which  calls  for  some  special 
notice,  namely,  that  a  certain  amount  of  it  is  necessary 

that  pious  and  benevolent  men  should  gravely  propound  the 
doctrine  that  the  magistrate  is  bound  to  punish^  and  at  the  same 
time  not  bound  to  teach  ?  To  me  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
whoever  has  a  right  to  hang  has  a  right  to  educate.** — (Lord 
Macaulay.)  *'  The  time  has  come  in  which  it  is  only  fair  to 
them  (School  Boards)  that  Parliament  should  step  forward  and 
support  their  efforts  by  declaring  by  Act  of  Parhament  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  see  that  his  child  is  taught,  and 
for  the  State  to  say,  •  We  can't  allow  the  parent  to  exercise 
what  is  called  parental  neglect  by  leaving  his  child  without  food 
for  the  mind  any  more  than  without  food  for  the  body.  It  is 
too  dangerous  for  us,  it  is  too  sad  and  distressing,  too  fearful  in 
its  results  for  the  child.  *  '* — (W.  E.  Forster.) 

^  Aristotle  says:  "We  must  not  consider  any  citizen  as 
belonging  to  himself,  but  all  as  belonging  to  the  State,  for  each 
is  a  part  of  the  State,  and  the  soperintendence  of  each  part  has 
naturally  a  reference  to  the  whole." — "  Lycurgus,**  according  to 
Plutarch,  "  considered  the  education  of  youth  as  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  legislation,  and  provided  from  the  beginning 
for  all  that  concerned  the  births  and  marriages  of  the  Spartan 
citizens."  "  Each  individual  was  the  property  of  the  State,  and 
the  State  had  the  right  to  educate  those  belonging  to  it  for  its 
own  purposes.  As  early  as  their  seventh  year  they  were  with- 
drawn from  parental  control  and  subjected  to  a  public  training." 
"The  object  of  Greek  education  was  to  train  men  up  to  be 
citizens,  members  of  the  State,  and  to  this  all  their  e£fbrts  were 
directed.*'  —  {Anon^  "The  ancients  looked  upon  man  as  a 
poUtical  creature,  and  considered  him  chiefly  in  his  social  and 
civil  capacity  ;  and  were  at  proportionate  pains  to  form  him  a 
good  and  useful  man  in  this  sense.  The  youth  were  reckoned 
the  children  of  the  public  more  than  of  their  own  parents,  and 
were  taught  to  look  upon  the  Commonwealth  as  their  common 
nurse  and  parent  to  which  their  highest  affection  was  due,  and 
to  whose  service  they  were  to  refer  all  their  designs  and  actions*** 
— (D.  FoRDYCE.)  "The  ancients  seemed  to  think  that  the  prin* 
cipal  design  of  education  is  to  train  up  good  citizens  and  useful 
members  of  the  State,  in  their  respective  characters  and  re- 
lations of  parents,  children,  magistrates,  subjects,  soldiers^ 
countrymen ;  but  the  apparent  design  of  modem  education^  so 
far  as  I  could  ever  leaiA  it,  seems  to  be  to  equip  a  scholar,  or  to 
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to  each  individual  for  self-protection.  The  principle  of 
selfishness  is  still  so  dominant  in  human  nature,  that  in 
general  one  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  sole  direction  or 
control  of  another's  time,  labour,  property,  &c^  The 
workman  must  have  liberty  with  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  his  labour  or  he  will  be  likely  to  suffer  loss,  so  with 
him  who  would  buy  or  sell ;  so,  in  fact,  with  every  one 
who  would  enter  into  any  transaction  in  which  the  selfish 
principle  in  one  man  might  tend  to  operate  to  the  detri- 
ment or  loss  of  another  man.  But  here,  too,  as  truth 
and  knowledge  come  to  prevail,  will  the  need  for  liberty 
diminish.  Men  will  at  length  come  to  see  that  their 
chief  business  upon  earth  is  not  to  labour,  each  one  only 
for  himself,  for  his  own  selfish  ends,  and  his  own  self- 
aggrandisement,  even  at  the  risk  or  with  the  knowledge 
of  being  unjust  to  others,  but  that  each  has  duties  to 
others  as  well  as  to  himself,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
the  fulness  and  efficiency  with  which  these  duties  are  per- 
formed will  his  perfection  and  happiness  be  promoted.^ 

teach  one  by  means  of  a  certain  trade  or  profession,  the 
readiest  knack  of  making  money  without  any  regard  to  a  public 
or  to  social  connections." — (Ditto.) 

^  "  In  these  times  of  ours,  well-regulated  selfishness  is  the 
recognised  rule  of  action,  every  one  of  us  is  expected  to  look  out 
first  for  ^himself  and  take  care  of  his  own  mterests." — (J.  A. 
Froude.)  '*  How  few  men  seem  to  be  at  all  concerned  about 
their  fellow-creatures  1  How  completely  are  the  lives  of  most 
men  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  ambition  !  To  how 
many  men  does  the  love  of  family,  of  country,  of  mankind, 
appear  completely  impotent  when  opposed  to  their  love  of 
wealth  or  of  power !  ** — (M.  Ribot.)  "  Gain  or  interest  in  some 
shape  or  other  is  the  God,  the  presiding,  the  all-directing  genius 
of  British  education,  and  hardly  will  any  man  escape*  ridicule 
who  seriously  professes  to  regard  the  public  in  the  business 
which  he  chooses  for  life,  or  who  sacrifices  either  ease,  or 
fortune,  or  power  to  it,  but  in  hopes  of  more  ample  returns  for 
his  service.*'— (D.  Fordyce.)  "  It  is  the  bad  that  is  in  us  that 
makes  us  think  about  ourselves.  It  is  necessary  for  us,  because 
there  is  bad  in  us  to  think  about  ourselves ;  until  at  last  we  are 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  the  truth,  the  spirit  of  the  kingdom, 
and  live  in  gladness  and  peace.'*—  (George  Macdonald.) 

'  '*  It  is  too  much  forgotten  that  man  is  made  not  merely  for 
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The  more  we  can  see  of  the  workings  of  Divine  pro- 
vidence, and  can  comprehend  of  the  Divine  will  with 
regard  to  man,  the  more  will  it  be  seen  that  the  end  in 

himself  but  for  society ;  and  hence  it  is  that  there  is  so  much 
that  is  selfish  in  our  nature.  Man  imagines  that  he  is  made  only 
for  himself,  and  that  whatever  ministers  to  his  own  pleasure  or 
gratification  is  to  be  enjoyed  to  the  full,  even  though  it  may  be  at 
the  loss  or  to  the  detriment  of  his  neighbour.  But  if  men  would 
seriously  consider  what  they  owe  to  society,  and  how  much  they 
are  indebted  to  it  for  what  they  are,  and  what  they  possess,  they 
would  see  more  clearly  their  duties  and  obligations  towards  it, 
and  how  intimately  their  own  happiness  is  built  up  in  that  of 
others.    Our  bodies  are  nourished,  and  our  minds  are  fashioned 
by  others ;  our  modes  of  thought  and  our  ways  of  acting,  our 
arts  and  sciences,  our  manners  and  customs,  our  language  and 
literature,  our  necessaries  and  our  luxuries,  all  come  to  us  largely 
through  others." — {Anon).     "  The  bias  of  the  wealthy  .... 
shuts  out  the  perception  that  there  is  anything  mean  in  being  a 
useless  consumer  ot  things  which  others  produce.   Contrariwise, 
there  still  survives,  though  much  weakened,  the  beUef  that  it 
is  honourable  to  do  nothing  but  seek  enjoyment,  and  relatively 
dishonourable  to  pass  life  in  supplying  others  with  the  means  of 
enjoyment.  •  .  .    Those  of  our  own  day  who  pride  themselves 
in  consuming  much  and  producing  nothing,  and  who  care  little 
for  the  well-being  of  society  so  long  as  it  supplies  them  with  good 
dinners,  soft  beds,  and  pleasant  lounging  places,  may  be  regarded 
with  astonishment  by  men  of  times  to  come,  living  under  higher 
social  forms.*' — (H.   Spencer.)      "That  which   especially  dis- 
tinguishes a  high  order  of  man  from  a  low  order  of  man,  that 
which  constitutes  human  goodness,  human  greatness,  human 
nobleness,  is  surely  not  the  degree  of  enlightenment  with  which 
men  pursue  their  own  advantage ;  but  it  is  self-forgetfulness,  it 
is  self-sacrifice,  it  is  the  disregard  of  personal  pleasure,  personal 
indulgence,  personal  advantages,  remote  or  present,  because 
some  other  line  of  conduct  is  more  right.  .  .  .    The  martyr  goes 
to  the  stake,  the  patriot  to  the  scafifoid,  not  with  a  view  to  any 
future  reward  to  themselves,  but  because  it  is  a  glory  to  fling 
away  their  lives  for  truth  and  freedom.    And  so  through  all 
phases  of  existence,  to  the  smallest  details  of  common  lite,  the 
beautiful  character  is  the  unselfish  character.    Those  whom  we 
most  love  and  admire  are  those  to  whom  the  thought  of  self 
seems  never  to  occur,  who  do  simply,  and  with  no  ulterior  aim 
— with  no  thought  whether  it  will  be  pleasant  to  themselves  or 
unpleasant — that  which  is  good  and  right  and  generous." — (J.  A. 
Froude.)    "  If  we  attempt  to  detach  ourselves  from  the  general 
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view  is  not  merely  the  good  of  individual!^  but  the 
benefit  of  humanity  as  a  wbole.^  It  is  indeed  a  very 
imperfect  and  short-sighted  view  of  God's  dealings  with 
man  that  can  look  upon  them  only  as  they  bear  upon 

mass,  to  IndiTidnalise  ourselvesy  we  shall  be  imprisoned  and 
pent  in.  .  .  .  The  more  we  embody  om-selves  and  our  hap- 
piness with  the  interests  of  others  —  the  interests  of  the 
whole — the  more  in  reality  we  consult  onr  own  happiness." — 
(Sir  M.  Hale.)  *'  Bentham  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that  a 
man  becomes  rich  in  his  own  stock  of  pleasure  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  he  distributes  to  others.'' — (Dr.  Smil£s.)  '^The 
egotist  is  next  door  to  a  fanatic.  Constantly  occupied  with  self^ 
he  has  no  thought  to  spare  for  others.  He  refers  to  himself  in 
all  things,  thinks  of  himself,  and  studies  himself,  until  his  own 
little  self  becomes  his  own  little  god." — (Ditto.)  "  A  man  of 
probity  and  honour,"  says  Chesterfield,  ^'  considers  himself  as 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  all  mankind. '* — '^  It  is  the  best  test» 
as  it  is  the  main  glory  and  chief  end  of  a  true  civilization,  its 
caring  for  the  great  body  of  the  people.'* — (Dr.  J.  Brown.) 
*'  When  nations  go  on  long  on  the  selfish  hypothesis,  they  are 
apt  to  find  at  last  that  they  havelbeen  mistaken.  They  find  it 
in  bankruptcy  of  honour  and  character,  in  social  wreck  and 
dissolution.  .  .  .  The  Maker  of  the  world  does  not  permit  a 
society  to  continue  which  forgets  or  denies  the  nobler  principles 
of  action." — (J.  A.  Froude.) 

^  "  It  is  as  manifest  that  we  were  made  for  society  and  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  it,  as  that  we  were  intended  to  take  care 
of  our  own  me  and  health  and  private  good." — (Bishop  Butlek.) 
"  God  has  so  constituted  man  that  he  feels  he  ought  to  submit^ 
when  needful,  to  individual  suffering  in  order  to  promote  the 
general  good." — (Dr.  McCosh.)  "  God  is  represented  in  Scripture 
as  conferring  his  favours  in  such  a  way  as  that  no  creature  shall 
be  blessed  merely  for  his  own  sake,  but  that  he  might  communi- 
cate his  blessedness  to  others.  With  whatever  powers,  talents,  or 
advantages  we  are  endowed,  it  is  not  merely  for  our  own  gratifi- 
cation, but  that  we  may  contribute  to  the  general  good." — (A. 
Fuller.)  "  It  is  God's  plan  to  make  us  all  the  channels  and 
agents  of  his  goodness  to  each  other." — (Dr.  Dale.)  "  The 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  has  been  God's  chosen  angel  for  distri- 
buting his  blessings  to  mankind.  To  this  spirit  we  are  indebted 
for  our  chief  temporal,  and  for  all  our  eternal  good.  .  .  .  All 
the  great  benefactors  of  mankind,  all  who  have  done  good  in 
their  generation  .  .  .  have  been  moved  by  the  selfisame  spirit." — 
(J.  C.  Hare.)  '*  We  see  no  good  done  m  the  world  that  some- 
body does  not  suffer.  ...    If  a  child  is  sweet  and  pure  and 
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individuals,  or  upon  self;  and  he  comes  very  far  short 
of  his  duty  in  life,  whose  actions  and  conduct  are  guided 
solely  by  a  regard  to  his  own  self-interest.^  In  seeking 
the  good  of  others,  in  labouring  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  we  are,  therefore,  doing  a  Divine  work,  and 
following  a  Divine  example,  and  in  so  doing  we  cannot 
fail  to  reap  the  richest  rewards.  The  more  one's  actions 
and  conduct  are  directed  by  a  regard  to  the  interests 

aspiring  and  noble,  somebody  must  have  practised  self-denial  or 
suffered  for  it ;  somebody  must  have  thought  for  the  sum  of  the 
child's  good  thinking ;  somebody  must  have  agonised  to  save  the 
child  from  agony ;  somebody's  conscience  must  have  been  cru- 
cified that  the  child's  conscience  might  be  saved  from  the 
thorn." — (H.  W.  Beecher.)  "No  philosophy,  sect,  religion, 
law,  or  discipUne  in  any  age  has  so  highly  exalted  the  good 
of  the  community,  and  so  far  depressed  the  good  of  individuals, 
as  the  Christian  faith  ....  and  hence  we  read  that  some  of  the 
elect  and  holy  men,  in  an  ecstacy  of  charity  and  impatient 
desire  of  the  good  of  the  community,  rather  wished  their  names 
blotted  out  of  the  Book  of  Life  than  that  their  brethren  should 
miss  salvation." — (Lord  Bacon.) 

^  "  The  thing  to  be  lamented  is,  not  that  men  have  so  great  a 
regard  to  their  own  good  or  interest  in  the  present  world,  for 
they  have  not  enough ;  but  that  they  have  so  little  to  the  good 
of  others." — (Bishop  Butler.)  "  By  an  economy  full  of  beauty 
and  wisdom,  the  Divine  Being  has  ordained  that  the  subordinate 
principles  from  which  man's  virtue  springs  should  have  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  that  which  is  his  direct  end — ^the  welfare  of 
the  whole  system  of  being." — (Henry  Rogers.)  "  Those  acts 
of  ours  which  are  primarily  useful  to  ourselves  are  secondarily 
useful  to  others ;  and  those  which  are  primarily  useful  to  others 
are  secondarily  useful  to  ourselves." — Qas.  Mill.)  "  Society  is 
organised  on  the  principle  that  any  lawful  employment  will  not 
only  not  injure,  but  will  advance  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
community." — (A.  Barnes.)  *'  It  will  astonish  the  dominant 
classes  to  assert  that  their  only  legitimate  raison  d'itr^  is  that  by 
their  instrumentality,  as  regulators,  the  lives  of  the  people  are, 
on  an  average,  made  more  satisfactory  than  they  would  other- 
wise be.  And  yet,  looked  at  apart  from  class  bias,  this  is  surely 
an  undeniable  truth.  .  .  .  The  old  theories  of  industrial  and 
social  governmeut  have  to  undergo  a  transformation  which  will 
make  the  regulating  classes  feel,  while  duly  pursuing  their  own 
interests,  that  their  interests  are  secondary  to  the  interests  of 
the  masses  whose  labours  they  direct." — (H.  Spencbr.) 
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and  feelings  of  others,  and  the  less  by  mere  self-interest, 
the  more  do  the  higher  and  nobler  principles  of  his 
nature  stand  out  and  become  the  guides  of  his  life — the 
more  perfect  his  nature,  and  the  more  elevated  his 
enjoyments.^  We  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  very 
unfavourable  sign  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  that 
self-interest  is  the  great  motive  power  to  exertion,  and 
that  this  is  so  frequently  the  highest  principle  of  our 
nature  that  can  be  appealed  to  with  any  hope  of  success.^ 
Thus  men  are  generally  stimulated  to  exertion,  not  by 
the  idea  of  doing  good  to  others,  but  of  benefiting  them- 
selves, not  by  the  desire  of  ministering  to  the  wants  or 
necessities  of  some  of  their  poor  suffering  fellow- 
creatures,  but  of  surrounding  themselves  with  more 
comforts  or  greater  luxuries.*     Nay,  are  not  even  the 


^  It  is  well  "  to  come  out  of  our  thoughts  to  enter  into  theirs 
(others) ;  to  put  ourselves  in  their  place ;  to  sympathise  even 
with  their  prejudices;  and  to  follow  their  reasoning  or  their 
narrative  with  all  the  simplicity  of  an  affectionate  curiosity." — 
(A.  ViNET.)  "Culture  pursued  under  such  a  feeling  would 
acquire  new  worth ;  it  would  be  purified  from  egotism  and  un- 
healthy self-consciousness ;  would  be  informed  by  a  more 
chastened,  reverential  feeling,  which  would  add  to  it  a  new 
excellence." — (Principal  Shairp.) 

"  Love  thyself  least ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee.** 
"  Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim*st  at  be  thy  country's,  thy  God*s, 
and  truth's.*' — (Shakespeare.) 

*  "  What  characterises  our  epoch  is  the  weakening  of  the  idea 
of  duty,  which  is  almost  everywhere  absorbed  by  that  of  right. 
...  No  doubt  that  duty  corresponds  with  right  ....  but  with 
respect  to  the  culture  of  human  morality,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
same  thing  to  speak  to  an  individual  of  his  duty  or  about  his 
right.  .  .  .  The  preaching  of  right  addresses  itself  to  egotism, 
that  of  duty  to  conscience." — (A.  Vinet.)  "  The  deep-rooted 
selfishness,"  says  J.  S.  Mill,  **  which  forms  the  general  character 
of  the  existing  state  of  society  is  so  deeply-rooted  only  because 
the  whole  course  of  existing  institutions  tends  to  foster  it.'* 

>  «  Interest  in  the  common  good  is  at  present  so  weak  a  motive 
in  the  generality,  not  because  it  can  never  be  otherwise,  but 
because  the  mind  is  not  accustomed  to  dwell  on  it,  as  it  dwells 
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blessings  of  salvation  itself  frequently  addressed  to  the 
selfish  principles  of  our  nature,  and  men  exhorted  to 
become  religious  not  out  of  love  to  God  or  a  desire  to 
serve  him,  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  pains  of  hell,  or  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  heaven  ?  ^  It  is  this  selfishness 
that  is  the  great  debasing  principle  of  our  nature,  and 

from  morning  till  night  on  things  which  tend  only  to  personal 
advantage.  When  called  into  activity,  as  only  seLf-interest  now 
is,  by  the  daily  course  of  life,  and  spurred  from  behind  by  the 
love  of  distinction  and  the  fear  of  shame,  it  is  capable  of*^ pro- 
ducing, even  in  common  men,  the  most  strenuous  exertions  as 
well  as  the  most  heroic  sacrifices." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  *♦  The  mea- 
sure of  our  love  to  the  rest  of  mankind  is  its  being  equal  to  that 

which  we  have  for  ourselves Every  individual  ought  to 

consider  himself  as  only  one  among  many,  and  in  no  way  of 
greater  consequence  than  his  neighbour  before  the  Universal 

Governor Whoever  loves  his  neighbour  as  himself  will 

show  his  affection  by  consulting  his  interest  in  all  things  yvrhich 
may  concern  either  his  body,  his  soul,  his  fortune,  or  his  repu- 
tation."— (Jas.  Burgh.) 

^ "  The  solicitude  of  Christians  is  limited  too  much  to  the 
attainment  of  salvation,  and  that  signifies  too  exclusively  escape 
from  the  evils  to  come,  and  participation  in  the  future  blessed- 
ness."— (D.  Thomas.)  "  Many  are  prone  to  imagine  nothing  else 
to  be  meant  by  salvation  but  to  be  delivered  from  hell  and  to 
receive  and  enjoy  both  heavenly  happiness  and  glory." — (J, 
Marshall.)  "  In  our  preaching  we  press  upon  men  the  fact  of 
their  danger,  the  terrors  of  a  violated  law,  the  displeasure  of 
God.  We  urge  them  to  flee  to  Christ  as  the  refuge  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  As  a  sequel  to  this  teaching,  when  successful 
....  the  prominent  sentiment  with  the  convert  is,  *  I  am  safe ;  I 
am  saved  from  perdition.*  Is  not  such  teaching  erroneous,  or 
at  least  defective  ?  May  it  not  even  nourish  a  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness ?  " — (J.  Beazley.)  "  If  we  think  of  religion  only  as  a  means 
of  escaping  what  we  call  the  wrath  to  come  we  shall  not  escape 
it ;  we  are  already  under  it ;  we  are  under  the  burden  of  death, 
for  we  care  only  for  ourselves.*' — (J.  A.  Froude.)  "  Selfishness, 
the  sin  of  the  world,  has  become  the  prevailing  sin  of  the 
Church.'*— (Dr.  J.  Harris.)  "  *  The  only  notion  that  I  received 
of  religion,**  says  one  of  the  imaginary  speakers  in  Mr.  Binney*s 
Both  Worlds^  "  was  that  it  was  something  to  save  people  from 
hereafter  going  to  hell.*'  Mrs.  Worboise,  in  G.  Macdonald's 
Guild  Court,  we  are  told,  "  did  not  torment  her  souls  ....  with 
the  fear  that  her  boy  should  be  unUke  Christ — that  he  might  do 
that  which  was  mean,  selfish,  dishonest,  cowardly,  vile;  but 
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which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  sin  that  is  in  the  world.^ 
This  evil  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  systems  of  education, 
and  it  is  by  first  striving  to  remove  it  from  these  that 
we  may  hope  to  banish  it  from  society.^ 

The  highest  feeling,  the  deepest  emotion  in  the  human 
mind  is  love ;  that  love  which  leads  one  to  seek  the 
good  of  others  equally  with,  nay,  it  may  even  be  in 

with  the  fear  that  he  was  or  might  be  doomed  to  an  eternal 
suffering.*' 

^  *'AU  sin  is  selfishness.*'  This  '^is  the  aniversal  form  of 
human  depravity — every  sin  that  can  be  named  is  only  a  modi- 
fication of  it." — (Dr.  J.  Harris.)  "  Intemperance  and  iust,  in- 
justice and  oppression,  and  all  those  other  impieties  which 
abound  in  the  world  and  render  it  so  miserable,  are  the  issues  of 
self-love,  the  effect  of  the  animal  life  when  it  is  neither  over- 
lowered  by  religion  nor  governed  by  natural  reason.*' — (H. 
ScouGAL.)  **  Selfishness  is  the  reigning  law  of  the  world,  ravaged 
and  disorganised  by  sin.  .  .  .  The  great  want  of  fallen 
humanity  is  a  specific  against  selfishness,  the  epidemic  disease 
of  our  nature.  ...  It  is  the  glory  of  the  gospel  that  it  was 
calculated  and  arranged  on  the  principle  of  restoring  to  the 
world  the  lost  spirit  of  benevolence." — (Dr.  J.  Harris.) 

'  *^  Education,  habit,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sentiments 
will  make  a  common  man  dig  or  weave  for  his  country  as  readily 
as  fight  for  his  country." — (J.  S.  Mill.)  **  We  are  to  trust  to 
the  power  of  culture  to  create  a  heart  clean  of  this  hereditary 
selfishness,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  us.  Cannot  children 
be  taught  not  to  try  and  get  ahead  of  everybody,  in  honour  to 
prefer  others,  to  esteem  humility  above  pride  and  content- 
ment as  the  best  riches  ?  Cannot  a  generation  be  taught  \a 
love  instead  of  to  compete  ?  Cannot  they  be  taught  to  love 
goodness,  gentleness,  unselfishness  ?  Children  can  be  tauf^t  to 
£)ve  poetry,  pictorial  art,  music,  knowledge,  to  make  sacrifices 
for  these.  Why  shall  they  not  be  taught  to  iove  the  poetic  life, 
beauty  in  character,  harmony  in  social  life,  and  find  their  chief 
happiness  in  these  ?  * — (M.  D.  Comwat.)  "  The  extreme  import- 
ance of  making  this  a  part  of  common  school  education  rests  on 
the  permanence  and  sti^ength  of  the  impression  made  on  the 
young;  and  the  possilnlity  of  their  giving  them  early  good 
habits,  which,  if  not  formed  eariy,  are  never  formed." — (Dr.  N, 
Akmott.)  **  How  unspeakable  would  be  the  benefit  of  education 
thus  managed  ....  A  spirit  of  universal  charity  and  goodwill, 
of  sweetness  and  benignity,  of  condescension  and  feribearance, 
of  peace  and  unity  would  quickly  'revive  and  spread  itself.'^ — 
^Geojlgs  MOMJtO,) 
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preference  t?o,  his  own  good  or  advantage.^  Love  to 
God,  and  to  our  neighbour — that  is  to  all  mankind,  or  to 
"  being  in  general,"  constitutes  the  sum  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  of  morality.^    This  love  is  the  great  moral 

*  **  Of  the  feelings,  the  highest  attainment  is  love,  love  to 
everything  good  and  great,  love  to  all  that  draws  us  towards  the 
highest  and  purest  state  of  mental  existence." — (J.  D.  Morell.) 
"  Love  is  that  powerful  and  prevalent  passion  by  which  all  the 
faculties  and  inclinations  of  the  soul  are  determined,  and  on 
which  both  its  perfection  and  happiness  depend.  .  .  .  Had  I 
my  choice  of  all  things  that  might  tend  to  my  present  felicity  I 
would  pitch  upon  this,  to  have  my  heart  possessed  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  affection  towards  ail  men  in  the  world." — 
(Henry  Scougal.)  "  There  have  been  those  so  zealous  for  some 
glorious  principle  as  to  wish  themselves  blotted  out  of  the  book 
of  heaven  if  the  cause  of  heaven  could  succeed." — (J.  A. 
Froude.)  "  When  Paul  said  to  his  countrymen  *  I  could  wish 
that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my 
kinsmen,  according  to  the  flesh,'  he  was  no  novice  in  the  school 
of  Christ.  Such  disinterestedness  of  religious  emotion  was  the 
result  of  long  culture.'* — (Dr.  H.  Darling.)  "  A  Christian  should 
have  such  a  regard  for  the  glory  of  God  as  to  be  willing  to  be 
lost  if  his  glory  would  be  promoted  thereby." — (Dr.  John 
Duncan.)  **  The  voice  which  commanded  man  to  sacrifice  his 
Ufe  was  in  fact  only  commanding  him  to  renew  and  perfect  that 
image  of  God  in  which  he  was  created.  For  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  is  the  spirit  of  God  himself." — (J.  C.  Hare.) 

■  **The  whole  sum  of  the  law  is  love;  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man.  These  two  contain  all,  and  the  former  of  the  two  contains 
the  latter.  Love  to  God  is  the  only  true  principle  and  spring  of 
all  due  love  to  man,  and  all  love  that  begins  there  returns 
thither  likemse  and  ends  there." — (Archbishop  Leighton.) 
**  Religion  consists  principally  of  two  great  branches — ^the  love 
of  God  and  of  our  neighbour.*'— (Dr.  S.  Clarke.)  **  *  Thou  shalt 
love  *  is  the  whole  of  the  law ;  *  God  so  loved  *  is  the  whole  of  the 
gospel." — ^(Dr.  John  Duncan.)  "  Since  God  pardons  because  He 
loves,  and  man  obeys  because  he  loves,  we  may  say  that  it  is 
love  that  is  both  the  first  and  the  last  word  of  oar  religion." — 
(Viket.)  **  Love  is  not  only  the  shortest  and  most  compendious 
-way  to  perfection,  but  the  greatest  height  and  pitch  of  it.  The 
more  we  have  of  love  the  nearer  advances  we  make  to  God,  who 
is  love  itself.  Love  will  draw  along  after  it  all  other  virtues,  will 
perfect  and  improve  them,  and  wiU  at  last  hide  those  faults  of 
Diem  wWdi  it  cannot  correct." — (John  Nokjus.)  "Love  is  the 
perfection  of  the  law^  the  sum  and  substance  of  every  precept. 
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power  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  regenerated,  and 
man  restored  to  the  lost  image  of  his  Maker,  whose 
highest  attribute  is  love.^ 

Love  seeks  the  good  of  others,  liberty  is  concerned 
only  about  its  own  good.  Liberty  is  self-asserting,  and 
seeks  to  rule  or  domineer  over  others,  while  love  derives 
its  chief  enjoyment  from  serving  or  doing  good  to  others.^ 

...  St.  Austin  observes:  'That  all  other  virtues,  piety,  pru- 
dence, humility,  chastity,  temperance,  fortitude,  are  love  diversi- 
fied by  other  names.'  .  .  .  Love  to  God  draws  forth  all  the  active 
powers  of  the  soul  in  obedience.  ...     In  the  acts  of  other 
graces  we  obey  God,  in  the  acts  of  love  we  imitate  Him." — (Dr. 
W.   Bates.)    "Jonathan  Edwards  defines  virtue  as  *love  to 
being  in  general,'  by  which  he  explains  that  he  means  the  desire 
of  promoting  the  happiness  of  every  being  in  the  whole  system 
of  being  in  such  measure  as  that    the    greatest    degree    of 
happiness  on  the  whole  shall  be  the  result;  that  every  being 
shall  be  loved  in  proportion  to  his  importance  in  the  imiverse, 
and  so  far  as  such  love  does  not  prevent  the  attainment  of  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  happiness  to  the  whole ;  that  at  such 
point  the  love  of  individuals  must  stop  ;  that  the  love  of  every 
inferior  being,  or  of  every  class  of  inferior  beings,  must  give  way 
to  that  of  any  one  being,  or  any  class  of  beings  which  shall  be 
proved  to  possess  greater  importance  in  the  universal  system  ; 
and  that  to  persist  in  a  disproportionate  attachment  to  them  is 
not  virtue  but  vice." — (Henry  Rogers.) 

^  "  The  pleasure  of  being  good  and  of  doing  good  is  the  chief 
happiness  of  God  Himself." — (Archbishop  Tillotson.) 

*  **  The  desire  of  unlimited  liberty  is  an  essentially  selfish 
feeling,  and  has  no  regard  for  anv  power  from  above  that  might 
impose  silence  on  each  windy  self-proclaimer.  The  fundamental 
maxim  of  all  pure  democracy  is  simply  this,  *•  I  am  as  good  as 
you,  and  perhaps  a  little  better;  I  acknowledge  nobody  as  my 
master,  whether  in  heaven  above  or  on  earth  beneath ;  I  will  not 
be  fettered.' " — (Ptof.  Blackie.)  "  I  know  not  if  a  day  is  ever  to 
come  when  the  nature  of  right  freedom  will  be  understood,  and 
when  men  will  see  that  to  obey  another  man,  to  labour  for  him, 
yield  reverence  to  him  or  to  his  place  is  not  slavery.  It  is  often 
the  best  kind  of  liberty — liberty  from  care.  ...  To  yield  reverence 
to  another,  to  hold  ourselves  or  our  lives  at  his  disposal,  is  not 
slavery ;  often  it  is  the  noblest  state  in  which  man  can  live  in 
this  world." — (John  Ruskin.)  "  In  love  all  is  freedom,  joy.  If 
we  obey  it  is  without  feeling  it,  without  wilUng  or  planning  to  do 
•60 ;  and  indeed  it  is  only  obeying."— (Vinet.) 
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It  was  this  thirst  for  liberty,  this  desire  for  rule,  that 
rendered  service  even  in  heaven  irksome,  and  led  to  the 
fall  of  the  angels. 

When  this  principle  of  love  comes  to  animate  and 
guide  the  conduct  of  men  upon  the  earth,  as  it  will 
doubtless  yet  do,  each  will  see  and  feel  that  he  has  beea 
sent  into  the  world  for  purposes  higher  and  greater  thaa 
any  connected  with  mere  self ;  ^  loftier  aims  and  nobler 
aspirations  will  take  possession  of  him,  and  he  will  be 
inspired  to  acts  the  noblest  and  deeds  the  most  daring.^ 

\  *'  Last,  but  not  least,  among  the  components  of  a  healthy 
moral  atmosphere  is  love  towards]  others  ;  showing  itself  ia 
that  habitual  kindness  which  springs  from  consideration  ot 
their  feelings  as  well  as  for  their  rights.  The  fostering  of  this 
principle  by  her  own  example  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  mother  or  nurse." — (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "  Moral 
life  is  based  on  sympathy ;  it  is  feeling  for  others,  working  for 
others,  aiding  others,  quite  irrespective  of  any  personal  good 
beyond  the  satisfaction  of  the  social  impulse." — (G.  H.  Lewes.) 
*'  Sympathy  lies  at  the  root  of  civilization  and  of  society.  Hence 
all  that  is  good  in  man*s  condition  is  founded  ultimately  on  the 
power  of  thought, — in  that  act  in  which  the  mind  disengages 
itself  from  its  own  particular  self,  and  from  its  own  particular 
sensations,  appetites  and  desires,  and  takes  into  account  other 
people,  and  the  interests  of  other  people  as  well." — (Professor 
Ferrier.)  **  A  philosopher  should  not  see  with  the  eyes  of  the 
poor  limitary  creature  calUng  himself  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
filled  with  narrow  and  self-regarding  prejudices  of  birth  and 
education,  but  should  look  upon  himself  as  a  Catholic  creature, 
and  as  standing  in  equal  relation  to  high  and  low,  to  educatea 
and  uneducated,  to  the  guilty  and  to  the  innocent.'* — (T.  De 
Quince Y.)  "  A  man  of  genius  is  one  whose  sympathies  are  un- 
usually wide  ;  to  him  the  work  of  other  men  converges,  and 
what  they  felt  he  feels." — (G.  H.  Lewes.) 

*'....    Ah !  when  shall  all  men*s  good 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea. 
Through  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year  ?  ** — 

(Tennyson.) 

'  "  An  idea  of  M.  Comte  which  has  great  beauty  and  grandeur 
in  it,"  says  J.  S.  Mill,  "is  that  every  person  who  lives  by  any 
useful  work  should  be  habituated  to  regard  himself  not  as  an 
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Each  will  then  be  gfuided  less  by  a  regarf  to  his  own 
individual  interests,  and  more  by  what  is  for  the  inte- 
rest of  others  or  the  good  of  society.^  Then  will  a  man 
with  safety  put  himself  and  all  that  concerns  him  into 
the  hands  of  another  with  the  full  assurance  that  his 
interests  are  in  safe  keeping,  and  that  they  will  not 
suffer  loss,  but  on  the  contrary  will  be  advanced  and 


Individual  working  for  his  private  benefit,  but  as  a  public 
functionary ;  and  his  wages,  of  whatever  sort,  as  not  the  re- 
muneration or  purchase  money  of  his  labour,  which  should  be 
given  freely,  but  as  the  provision  made  by  society  to  enable  him 
to  carry  it  on  and  to  replace  the  materials  and  products  which 
have  been  consumed  in  the  process.''  '*  The  heroic  essentially 
consists  in  being  ready,  for  a  worthy  object  ....  to  do  and  to 
suffer,  but  especially  to  do  what  is  painful  or  disagreeable ;  and 
whoever  does  not  early  learn  to  be  capable  of  this  will  never  be 
a  great  character.'* — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  Short-sighted  is  the  philoso- 
phy which  counts  on  selfishness  as  the  master  motive  of  human 
action. ...  If  you  would  move  men  to  action,  to  what  shall  you 
appeal  ?  .  .  .  Not  to  selfishness,  but  to  sympathy.  ...  It  is  not 
selfishness  that  enriphes  the  annals  of  every  people  with  heroes 
and  saints.  It  is  not  selfishness  that  on  every  page  of  the 
world's  history  bursts  out  in  sudden  splendour  of  noble  deeds, 
or  sheds  the  soft  radiance  of  benignant  Uves.  .  . .  Call  it  religion, 
patriotism,  sympathy,  the  enthusiasm  for  humanity  or  the  love 
of  God—give  it  what  name  you  will,  there  is  yet  a  force  which 
overcomes  and  drives  out  selfishness ;  a  force  which  is  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  moral  universe ;  a  force  beside  which  all  others  are 
weak.  Everywhere  that  men  have  lived  it  has  shown  its  power, 
and  to-day,  as  ever,  the  world  is  full  of  it. . . .  And  this  force  of 
forces  that  now  goes  to  waste  or  assumes  perverted  forms,  we 
may  use  for  the  s&engthening  and  building  up  and  ennobling  of 
society  if  we  but  will,  just  as  we  now  use  physical  forces  that 
once  seemed  but  powers  of  destruction.  All  we  have  to  do  is  but 
to  give  it  freedom  and  scope." — (Henry  George.) 

^  "  All  things,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  are  ordered  with  an  appe- 
tite to  two  kinds  of  good — the  one  as  the  thing  is  a  whole  in 
itself,  the  other  as  it  is  a  part  of  some  greater  whole ;  and  this 
latter  is  more  worthy  and  more  powerful  than  the  other,  as  it 
tends  to  the  conservation  of  a  more  ample  form."  "  When  a 
man  is  the  victim  of  his  fate  ...  he  is  to  rally  on  his  relation  to 
the  universe  which  his  ruin  benefits." — (R.  W.  Emerson.)  *'  Non 
tibi  sed  toti  genitum  se  credere  mundo." — (Lord  Chester- 

feriBLD.) 
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promoted.^  Then  the  necessity  for  liberty  in  order  to 
the  protection  of  one's  interests  will  no  longer  exist,  but 
instead  thereof  will  prevail  a  universal  feeling  of  love.^ 
What  an  immense  stride  will  then  be  made  in  social 
progress  1  What  an  impetus  will  be  given  to  educa* 
tion  !® 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  important  end  to  which  educa- 
tion  ought  to  be   directed,   and  which  is    at  present 

*  "  A  brighter  morn  awaits  the  human  day, 
When  every  transfer  of  earth's  natural  gifts 
Shall  be  a  commerce  of  good  words  and  works ; 
When  poverty  and  wealth,  the  thirst  of  fame*, 
The  fear  of  infamy,  disease,  and  woe, 
War,  with  its  million  horrors  and  fierce  hell, 
Shall  live  but  in  the  memory  of  time, 
Who  like  a  penitent  libertine  shall  start, 
Look  back  and  shudder  at  his  younger  years/' 

—(Shelley.) 
'  "  Thus  suicidal  selfishness  that  blights 
The  fairest  feelings  of  the  opening  heart 
Is  destined  to  decay,  whilst  from  the  soil 
Shall  spring  all  virtue,  all  delight,  all  love/' 

— (Shelley.) 

'*  There  are  people  ....  who  imagine  that  the  idea  that  there 
could  be  a  state  of  society  in  which  greed  would  be  banished, 
prisons  stand  empty,  individual  interests  be  subordinated  to 
general  interests,  and  no  one  seek  to  rob  or  oppress  his  neigh- 
bour, is  but  the  dream  of  impracticable  dreamers.*'  But  *'  con- 
sider this  existing  fact  of  a  cultivated  and  refined  society,  in 
which  all  the  coarser  passions  are  held  in  check,  not  by  force, 
not  by  law,  but  by  common  opinion  and  the  mutual  desire  of 
pleasing.*' — (Henry  George.) 

>  ''  Believing  in  right  reason  and  having  faith  in  the  progress 
of  humanity  towards  perfection,  and  ever  labouring  for  this  end, 
we  grow  to  have  clearer  sight  of  the  ideas  of  right  reason,  and  of 
the  elements  and  helps  of  perfection,  and  come  gradually  to  fill 
the  framework  of  the  State  with  them,  to  fashion  its  external 
composition  and  all  its  laws  and  institutions  conformably  to 
them,  and  to  make  the  State  more  and  more  the  expression  as 
we  say  of  our  best  self,  which  is  not  manifold  and  vulgar  and 
unsuitable,  but  one,  and  noble,  and  secure,  and  peaceful,  and  the 
same  for  all  mankind.** — (M.  Arnold.)  Sympathy  "  will  reclaim 
the  erring,  guide  the  ardent,  warm  the  cold,  and  rouse  the 
otorpid.** — (Anon.) 
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almost  entirely  overlooked  and  neglected — namely,  that 
of  training  each  to  be  kind,  considerate,  helpful  to 
others.^  Man  derives  many  advantages  from  living  in 
society,*  and  he  owes  it  to  society  that  he  contribute  to 
the  wants  and  enjoyments,  and  that  he  respect  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  those  among  whom  he  is  placed.' 
Pleasing  manners,  a  becoming  behaviour,  a  graceful  and 

^  '*  The  education  of  each  must  have  regard  to  others  as  well 
as  himself ;  must  not  merely  fit  him  for  mental  cultivation  as  an 
individual,  but  must  also  adapt  him  for  being  a  useful  member  ot 
society." — (G.  Harris.)    "  Nor  can  any  pains  taken  be  too  great 
to  form  the  habit  and  develop  the  desire  of  being  useful  to  others 
and  to  the  world  by  the  practice,  independently  of  reward  and 
of  every  personal  consioeration,  of  positive  virtue  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prescribed  duty.    No  effort  should  be  spared  to  asso- 
ciate the  pupil's  self-respect  and  his  desire  of  the  respect  of 
others  with  service  rendered  to  humanity ;  when  possible  col- 
lectively, but  at  all  events  what  is  always  possible  in  the  persons 
of  its  individual  members." — (J.  S.  Mill.)    "This  assuredly  is 
the  duty  of  man,  that  he  improve  others—if  possible,  many ;  it 
not,  then  a  few ;  if  not,  still  those  nearest  to  him ;  if  not,  at  least 
himself.    For  when  he  is  useful  to  others  he  promotes  the  good 
of  all." — (Seneca.)     Seek  to  cultivate  "  the  social  and  benevo- 
lent affections,  the  whole  habit  of  repressing  selfishness  and 
bearing  inconveniences  and  disappointments  without  murmuring, 
a  disposition  to  candour  and  ingenuousness,  and  a  sacred  regard 
to  truth."—  (Dr.  Abercrombie.) 

*  "  At  his  mother's  knee  he  learns  the  legends  of  a  mythologi- 
cal past ;  at  his  school-desk  he  spells  the  wisdom  of  a  line  of 
sages ;  in  his  library  he  fortifies  himself  with  the  results  of  re- 
search. The  staple  of  his  mental  tissue  is,  for  the  most  part, 
woven  from  threads  separately  wrought  by  others." — (G.  H. 
Lewes.)  "  Civilization  is  an  incessant  labour  of  all  for  every 
individual,  not  alone  for  his  enjoyment,  but  for  fitting  him  for  an 
intellectual  life — a  labour  which  can  only  have  its  full  effect  by 
the  coalition  of  all  the  external  and  inner  forces  of  individuals, 
but  which  on  this  account  at  first  includes  only  small  and 
gradually  larger  circles  of  society,  until  at  length  it  connects 
all  humanity  by  closer  moral  bonds." — (Dr.  Waitz.) 

•  "We  are  a  living  body  and  every  member  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  render  service  to  the  whole." — (R.  W.  Dale.)  "  We  all 
work  and  must  work  for  each  other.  The  labourer  works  for  the 
capitaHst  and  the  capitalist  for  the  labourer ;  the  seaman  for  the 
landsman,  and  the  landsman  for  the  seaman ;  the  Englishman 
for  the  African,  and  the  African  for  the  Englishman ;  and  it  is 
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respectful  bearing,  are  what  society  is  entitled  to  look 
for  from  each  of  its  members  '}  and  have  usually  more  to 

only  by  keeping  this  in  view  that  we  obtain  a  true  notion  of  our 
duty  here." — (Anon,)  ..."  Everyone  is  weak  standing  alone  j 
he  leans  on  others  and  is  strong." — (G.  H.  Lewes.) 

^  "It  would  be  well  if  masters  ....  would  try  to  impress 
upon  the  bo3rs  under  their  care»  much  more  than  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  the  dutjr  and,  I  may  add,  the  advantage  of  good 

manners — of  consideration  and  respect  for  others Children 

cannot  be  taught  too  early  to  pay  respect  to  whom  respect  is 
due,  honour  to  whom  honour ;"  and  "  to  give  instruction  in  good 
manners  ....  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  duty  of  teachers  as 
giving  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic." — (/»- 
spector*s  Report,  18&2-3.)    "The  cultivation  of  manners  is  not 
sufficiently  regarded  in  our  systems  of  popular  education.  .  .  • 
I   wish  to  see  our  people  distinguished  by  their  good  man- 
ners, not  so  much  for  die  sake  of  these  manners  as  because 
they  indicate  more  than  they  show,  and  they  tend  powerfully 
to  nourish  and  protect  the  growth  of  the  virtues  which  they 
indicate.      What  are  they  indeed  when  rightly  considered  but 
the  silent  though  active  expression  of  Christian  feelings  and 
dispositions.** — {Anon,)    "  Much  of  the  happiness  of  life  depends 
on  our  outward  demeanour.      We  have  all  experienced   the 
charm  of  gentle  and  courteous  conduct;   we  have  all  been 
drawn,   irresistibly,   to  those   who  are  obUging,   affable,    and 
sympathetic   in   their   demeanour.     The    friendly   grasp,   the 
warm  welcome^  the  cheery  tone,  the  encouraging  word,  bear 
no  small  share  in  creating  the  joy  of  Ufe ;  whilst  the  austere 
tone,  the  stem  rebuke,  the  sharp  and  acrid  remark,  the  cold  and 
indifferent  manner  ....  are  responsible  for  more  of  human 
distress,  despair,  and  woe,  than  their  transient  nature  might 
seem  to  warrant.** — (Ditto.)    "They  (manners)  are  the  outer 
expression  of  an  inner  state,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  the  outer 
expression  we  always  sustain  the  inner  life  ;  nay,  we  sometimes 
evoke  it  when  otherwise  it  would  not  emerge.     Manners  seem  to 
be  of  slight  importance,  but  they  are  often  of  large  import  and 
are  not  seldom  convertible  with  morals  as  the  word  itself  was 
among  the   Romans.      The  Laureate  speaks  truly  when  he 
says: — 

'  Manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind.' "— (Pro£  Laurie). 

"  Shall  courtesy  be  done  only  to  the  rich,  and  only  by  the  rich  ? 
In  good  breeding,  which  differs  if  at  all  from  high  breeding  only 
as  it  gracefully  remembers  the  rights  of  others  rather  than 
gracefully  insists  on  its  own  rights,  I  discern  no  special  connec- 
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do  with  one's  own  success  in  life  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed.^ 

Much  of  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  life  depends 
upon  social  intercourse,  and  upon  each  one  being  able 
to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  it,  and  to  contribute  his 
quota  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge.  Every  one 
knows  something  that  others  would  be  the  better  for 
knowing,  and  most  people  know  much  that  it  would  be 
interesting  and  instructive  to  others  to  have  com  muni- 
tion with  wealth  or  birth ;  but  rather  that  it  Ues  in  human 
nature  itself,  and  is  due  from  all  men  towards  all  men.  Of  a 
truth,  were  your  schoolmaster  at  his  post  and  worth  anything 
when  there^  this  with  much  else  would  be  reformed." — (T. 
Carlyle.)  •*  The  inbred  politeness  which  springs  from  right 
heartedness  and  kindly  feelings  is  of  no  exclusive  rank  or  station. 
The  mechanic  who  works  at  the  bench  may  possess  it  as  well  as 
the  clerg3rman  or  the  peer,*'  It  "  may  exhibit  itself  under  the 
hodden  grey  of  the  peasant  as  well  as  under  the  laced  coat  of 
the  noble." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  Gentleness  is  indeed  the  best  test 
of  gentlemanliness.  A  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
for  his  inferiors  and  dependants  as  well  as  his  equals,  and  re- 
spect for  their  self-respect  will  pervade  the  true  gentleman's 
whole  conduct.** — (Ditto.)  "  I  have  affections,  thoughts,  a  God- 
p;iven  capability  to  be  and  do  ;  rights,  therefore — the  right,  for 
mstance,  to  thy  love  if  I  love  thee,  to  thy  guidance  if  I  obey 
thee ;  the  strangest  rights  whereof  in  church  pulpits  one  still 
hears  something  though  almost  unintelligible  now  ;  rights 
stretching  far  into  immensity,  far  into  eternity." — (T.  Carlyle.) 
"  The  essence  of  true  nobility  is  neglect  of  self.  Let  the  thought 
of  self  pass  in  and  the  beauty  of  a  great  action  is  gone — like  the 
bloom  of  ja  soiled  flower." — (J.  A,  Froude.)  "The  best  guide  to 
etiquette  is  goodness  of  heart  and  unselfishness." — {Anon^ 
"  There  is  no  beautifier  of  complexion,  or  form,  or  behaviour, 
like  the  wish  to  scatter  joy,  and  not  pain,  around  us." — (Emer- 
son.) 

^  "  Amenity  of  manner  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
that  you  can  cultivate.  I  have  been  propounding  it  for  years 
as  the  result  of  a  long  and  large  observation  on  mankind,  that  a 
man's  success  in  life  in  almost  every  profession  depends  more 
on  his  agreeable,  pleasant,  poUte,  kind,  and  complaisant  manners 
than  on  anything  else." — (Dr.  Guthrie.)  "  A  graceful  behaviour 
towards  superiors,  inferiors,  and  equals  is  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure.  It  pleases  others  because  it  indicates  respect  for  their 
personality,  but  it  gives  tenfold  more  pleasure  to  ourselves." — » 
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cated  to  them.^  Hence  an  important  part  of  educatioa 
should  be  to  teach  each  one  to  express  himself  properly 
and  readily,  so  as  to  be  able  to  communicate  what  he 
knows  to  others,  and  to  bear  his  share  in  intelligent 
conversation.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
value  of  good  conversational  powers,  or  the  pleasure 
that  one  may  thereby  confer  upon  others.^ 

(Dr.  Smiles.)  "  We  ail  know  the  effect  of  being  in  the  company 
of  what  is  called  a  well-bred  man.  There  is  something  in  his 
look,  his  manner,  his  voice  that  pleases  and  captivates.  That 
may  be  all,  still  that  is  a  great  deal.  On  the  other  hand  how 
awkwardly  some  people  do  even  their  kindest  and  best-meant 
acts.*' — (Anon.) 

^  "The  moral  history  of  a  beggar  which  faithfully  revealed 
the  interior  movements  of  his  mind  and  laid  open  the  several 
causes  which  contributed  to  form  and  determine  his  character 
might  enlarge  and  enlighten  the  views  of  a  philosopher."^ 
(Robert  Hall).  "  That  the  life  of  the  lowest  mortal  if  faith- 
fully recorded  would  be  interesting  to  the  highest  has  almost 
passed  into  a  proverb." — (Anon,) 

*  "  The  pleasures  and  advantages  to  be  derived  from  conver- 
sation are  very  manifest,"  and  "  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
an  art  which  occupies  such  an  important  place  among  the 
accomplishments  of  social  life  is  yet  so  much  neglected  among 
us.  This  is  one  of  the  errors  that  exist  in  our  present  artificial 
system  of  education,  when  children  are  taught  subjects  for  which 
they  will  have  little  or  no  use  in  after  life  to  the  entire  neglect  of 
such  as  will  daily  concern  them." — (Anon.) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION* 

'  "  There  is  a  mutual  and  reciprocal  effect  upon  each  other  produced  by 
Religion  and  education.  And  probably  education,  according  to  its  quality 
and  tendency  in  any  particular  case,  produces  quite  as  great  an  influence 
upon  religion,  as  religion,  according  also  to  its  quality  and  tendency,  does 
upon  education."— (George  Harris.) 

"That  religion  is  designed  to  improve  the  nature  and  faculties  of  man  in 
order  to  the  right  governing  of  our  actions,  to  the  securing  the  peace  and 
progress  external  and  internal  of  individuals  and  communities,  and,  lastly, 
to  the  rendering  us  capable  of  a  more  perfect  state,  entitled  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  to  which  the  present  life  is  probationary, — ^this  is  a  truth  which  all 
who  have  truth  only  in  view  receive  on  its  own  evidence." — (S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge.) 

"  Humanly  speaking,  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  comfort  of  families, 
the  prosperity  of  nations,  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  interest  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  the  glory  of  God  is  more  apparently  and  intimately  concerned  (than  in 
the  education  of  children.)"— (Dr.  Doddridge.) 

Among  fidl  the  duties  of  life,  "  I  know  nothing  that  is  of  greater  concern- 
ment to  religion  and  to  the  good  order  of  the  world  than  the  careful  educa- 
tion of  children."— (Archbp.  Tillotson.) 

"  Religion  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  important  part  of  education. 
When  properly  taught  it  includes  every  moral  and  social  duty ;  and  among 
others  industry,  temperance,  and  economy." — (Dr.  R.  Hamilton.) 

*'  When  we  have  once  realised  the  idea  that  we  are  in  a  process  of  educa- 
tion which  God  will  carry  on  to  its  fulfilment  however  long  it  may  take,  we 
feel  that  the  loving  purpose  of  our  Father  is  ever  resting  on  us,  and  that  the 
events  of  life  are  not  appointed  as  testing  us,  whether  we  will  choose  God's 
will  or  our  own,  but  real  lessons  to  train  us  into  making  the  right  choice. 
...  If  I  believe  myself  in  a  state  of  education,  every  event,  even  death 
itself  becomes  a  manifestation  of  God's  eternal  purpose.  On  the  probation 
system  Christ  appears  as  the  deliverer  from  a  condemnation;  on  the 
education  system  He  appears  as  the  deliverer  from  sin  itself." — (Thos. 
Erskine.) 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  the  subject  of  education  fully 
or  efficiently  without  regarding  it  in  its  relation  to 
religion.  For  while  the  object  of  education  may  be 
said  to  be  to  fit  and  prepare  the  young  for  the  right 
performance  of  the  duties  that  are   to  devolve  upon 

•  See  *' Education  and  Religion:  their  Mutual  Connection  and 
Relative  Bearings."    London,  1873. 
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them  in  this  Hfe,^  yet  the  nature  and  character  of  these 
duties  can  only  be  rightly  understood,  or  their  import- 
ance properly  estimated  when  this  life  is  viewed  as  a 
preparation  for  a  future  and  higher  state  of  existence.* 
Our  conduct  here  must  be  directed  with  a  view  to  this 
great  future  if  we  would  have  it  directed  aright,®  and  no 
system  of  education  can  be  complete  or  perfect  in 
which  this  is  overlooked  or  ignored.* 

It  is  religion  that  imparts  to  us  true  notions  of  this 
future  life,  and  teaches  us  how  we  may  best  order  our 
conduct  here  so  as  to  secure  eternal  happiness  here- 
after.^    It  is  this  then  that  gives  to  education  its  proper 

^  "  The  end  of  all  education  ought  to  be  to  prepare  persons 
for  those  duties  and  those  situations  in  hfe  they  are  called  on  to 
fulfil.*'— (Dean  Dawes.) 

*  "The  end  of  education,**  says  Mr.  T.  Wyse,  "is  the  full  per- 
fection of  our  being  in  another  world  through  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  our  duty  here.*' — "  We  have  a  thorough  beUef  that  the 
great  secret  of  training  lies  in  the  always  regarding  the  child  as 
immortal.  The  moment  that  this  is  kept  out  of  sight  we  scheme 
and  arrange,  as  though  the  child  had  to  live  only  upon  earth, 
and  then  our  plans,  not  being  commensurate  with  the  vastness 
of  their  object,  will  necessarily  be  inadequate  to  securing  its 
good.** — (Rev.  H.  Melville.) 

■  "  We  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  discipline  for  eternity 
....  and  it  is  by  acting  virtuously  in  every  circumstance  of 
this  state  that  we  can  be  improved  in  holiness  and  become  fit 
for  heaven.*' — (Dr.  A.  Gerard.)  "  What  we  expect  shall  be  one 
day  perfect ;  we  must  labour,  may  be  in  the  meantime  always 
growing.'* — (John  Howe.) 

^  "  If  their  children  were  creatures  of  time,  and  designed  only 
for  the  enjoyment  of  this  life,  it  were  reasonable  that  they  should 
be  wholly  educated  according  to  its  maxims.  But  seeing  they 
are  bom  to  the  hopes  of  a  better  world,  it  is  but  just  that  their 
education  should  be  suitable  thereto ;  that  is,  that  they  should 
be  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  those  things 
which  qualify  us  for  the  enjoyments  and  employs  of  the  future 
happy  state.*' — (George  Monro.)  "  As  this  life  is  a  preparation 
for  eternity,  so  is  education  a  preparation  for  this  life ;  and  that 
education  alone  is  valuable  which  answers  both  these  great 
primary  objects.*' — (Bishop  Short.) 

^  "  Religion  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselves ; 
in  virtue  and  obedience,  in  a  well-grounded  peace  of  mind,  and 
the  comfortable  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality. **~  (Dr.  Ellis.) 
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direction,  and  imparts  to  it  its  highest  motives.^  It  set^ 
the  various  objects  of  pursuit  or  desire  in  their  true 
light,  and  enjoins  the  search  after  truth,  and  the  practice 
of  virtue  by  higher  considerations  than  mere  reason  or 
philosophy  could  supply.*  If  we  look  at  even  the 
highest  efforts  of  the  greatest  minds  of  classical  anti- 
quity, men  whose  works  are  read  and  studied  with 
admiration  even  in  the  present  day,  we  find  when 
they  come  to  deal  with  those  questions  that  are  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  man,  as  the  existence  and  character 
of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  nature  of  true 
virtue,  the  right  and  the  expedient,  that  they  come 
miserably  far  short  of  what  is  revealed  to  us  in  Scrip- 
ture.®    Even  when   in  some  few  instances,  as  by  a 

'*  ReligioD,  in  a  general  sense,  is  founded  on  man*8  relation  and 
accountableness  to  his  Maker ;  and  it  consists  in  cherishing  the 
sentiments  and  performing  the  duties  which  thence  result.  .  .  . 
Religion  with  us  is  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  found  in  the 
teachings  and  example  of  Tesus  Christ." — (H.  Ward.) 

^  "  The  next  world  is  only  to  be  reached  through  this,  and  our 
road  through  this  our  wilderness  is  not  safe,  unless  in  the  far 
beyond  there  is  shining  the  lighthouse  on  the  other  side  of  the 
dark  river  that  has  no  bridge." — (Dr.  John  Brown.)  "  A  hearty 
faith  in  the  future  world  multipUes  the  reasons  and  motives  for 
hving  a  good  life  in  this  world." — (Dr.  Dale.) 

*  **  It  is  a  peculiar  excellence  of  our  religion  that  it  prescribes 
an  accurate  rule  of  life  most  agreeable  to  reason  and  to  our 
nature,  most  conducive  to  our  welfare  and  content,  tending  to 
procure  each  man's  private  good,  and  to  promote  the  public 
benefit. of  all."—  (Dr.  Isaac  Barrow.)  **  That  the  convictions  of 
religion  form  the  great  foundation  of  moral  conduct,  that  piety 
itself  is  fitted  to  exalt  the  human  mind  to  its  greatest  degree  of 
virtuous  perfection,  are  truths  which  everyone  acknowledges,  and 
which  the  experience  of  mankind  sufficiently  proves." — (Rev.  A. 
Alison.)  "  Never  did  there  exist  a  full  faith  m  the  Divine  word 
which  did  not  expand  the  intellect  while  it  purified  the  heart ; 
which  did  not  multiply  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  understand- 
ing while  it  fixed  and  simpUfied  those  of  the  desires  and 
passions." — (S.  T.  Coleridge.) 

.  8  «  xhe  most  exalted  capacities  that  soared  as  far  as  reason 
could  lead  them,  without  any  superior  assistance,  always  found 
themselves  entangled  in  inextricable  difficulties." — (Dr.  Ellis.) 
't  In  the  Bible  alone  we  learn  the  real  pharjacter  of  the  Supreme 
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Species  of  Divine  inspiration,  we  find  them  soaring 
far  above  the  confines  of  reason,  they  are  unable  to 
give  an  account  of  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  and  they 
failed  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  among 
whom  they  lived.^ 

In  addition  to  this  man  is  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
moral  and  intellectual  being,  and  this  part  of  his  nature 
requires  to  be  educated  and  trained  as  well  as  every 
other  in  order  to  his  complete  development.^    Alike  in 

Being,  his  holiness,  justice,  mercy,  and  truth ;  the  moral  con- 
dition of  man  considered  in  his  relation  to  Him  is  clearly 
pointed  out ;  the  doom  of  impenitent  transgressors  denounced ; 
and  the  method  of  obtaining  mercy  through  the  interposition  of 
a  Divine  Mediator  plainly  revealed." — (Robert  Hall.) 

^  *'  Endowed  with  a  religious  principle  men  feel  themselves 
constrained  by  the  highest  wants  of  their  nature  to  seek  after 
God ;  and  yet  when  left  to  their  own  unaided  efforts,  it  has  ever 
been  only  as  one  who  gropes  in  the  dark  and  at  a  peradventure 
that  they  have  pursued  their  search.  In  a  few  rare  instances 
the  object  of  search  seems  to  be  touched — not  seen  as  in  the 
clear  light  of  day,  or  as  by  an  illuminating  torch,  but  imper- 
fectly discerned  by  the  dullest  of  the  senses.  To  a  ,few  of^  the 
higher  and  purer  spirits,  men  of  calm  and  serene  thought  and 
purged  vision  there  came,  like  angels*  visits,  ever  and  anon, 
brief  and  transient  glimpses  through  the  gloom,  revelations  01 
the  hidden  mystery,  just  and  true  thoughts  of  the  Infinite.'* — 
(Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander.)  "  How  true  soever  it  be  (as  most  true 
and  certain  it  is)  that  the  principles  of  true  reUgion  are  perfectly 
agreeable  to  nature  and  reason,  and  may  even  demonstrably  be 
deduced  from  thence  by  irresistible  arguments ;  yet  so  it  was 
that  few  or  none  of  those  most  learned  philosophers  either  them- 
selves saw  and  traced  this  Ught  of  reason  and  truth,  or  dared 
to  discover  and  recommend  it  to  others.'*— (Dr.  S.  Clarke.) 
Plato  himself  confesses  '*  that  to  discover  the  Master  and  Father 
of  the  universe  is  difficult,"  and  adds,  "  that  when  discovered  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  of  Him  to  alL'* 

'  '*  Man  is  a  religious  animal,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression. 
He  has  in  him  a  faculty  which  no  other  creature  in  this  world  of 
ours  has.  He  can  grasp  the  idea  of  God,  can  entertain  the 
notion  of  duty,  of  moral  obligation,  of  external  or  supreme  law. 
He  can  trust  and  hope  and  worship,  realise  the  Invisible,  and 
address  the  Unseen ;  he  can  stand  up  and  say, '  I  believe,'  he 
can  kneel  down  and  say,  *  Our  Father.' " — (T.  Binney.)  "  Just 
as  we  hold  man  to  be  a  physical  and  a  morai,  so  we  hold  him  to 
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his  savage  as  in  his  civilized  state  the  heart  of  man 
naturally  craves  for  some  object  of  worship.^  Even  in 
his  lowest,  most  ignorant,  and  blinded  condition,  we 
ever  find  him  with  some  object  or  objects  to  which  he 
pays  divine  honours,  and  which  in  imagination  he 
invests  with  powers  and  faculties  superior  to  his  own.^ 
It  is  indeed  a  necessity  of  his  nature,  in  its  present 
imperfect  and  sinful  state,  to  have  some  being  higher 
and  more  perfect  than  himself  to  look  up  to,  adore, 
imitate  ;^  and  hence  it  was  a  saying  among  the  ancients 

be  a  religious  agent." — (Dr.  McCosh.)  "  The  province  of  educa- 
tion being  the  cultivation  of  all  our  faculties,  and  the  religious 
sentiment  being  one  of  those  faculties,  it  follows  that  that  is  not 
a  complete  education  which  neglects  this  faculty.*' — (J.  A.  Lang- 
ford.)  ''It  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  suppose  that  human 
education  could  be  complete,  however  largely  every  other  power 
and  faculty  were  developed,  if  that  which  is  supreme  and  regal, 
the  queen  and  mistress  above  all  others,  were  to  be  safe  folded 
up  without  any  attempt  to  open  and  direct  it  by  the  sun-light 
of  the  truth  for  which  it  was  made." — (T.  Binney.) 

^  "  That  there  exists  in  the  human  mind,  and  indeed  by  natural 
instinct,  some  sense  of  Deity,  we  hold  to  be  beyond  dispute.*' 
— (Calvin.)  "  Everywhere,  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries,  in 
ancient  as  in  modem  times,  in  civilized  as  well  as  in  barbarian 
nations  we  find  him  a  worshipper  at  some  altar,  be  t  venerable, 
degraded,  or  blood-stained." — (M.  Thiers.)  "  In  spite  of  all 
contrary  efforts,  and  all  pretensions,  each  one  has  his  religion, 
never  doubt  it ;  each  has  his  worship,  each  deifies  something, 
and  if  he  has  no  ideal  to  pay  homage  to  he  deifies  self." — 

(ViNET.) 

*  **  If  you  search  the  world,'*  says  Plutarch,  "  you  will  find 
.cities  without  walls,  without  letters,  without  kmgs,  without 
money ;  but  no  one  ever  saw  a  city  without  a  deity,  without  a 
temple,  or  without  prayers." — **  There  are  probably  none  (no 
race  or  people)  who  do  not  possess  the  idea  of  some  invisible 
power  external  to  themselves,  whose  favour  they  seek,  and  whose 
anger  they  deprecate  by  sacrifice  and  other  ceremonials.*' — (Dr. 
W.  B.  Carpenter.) 

^  "  Does  not  every  true  man  feel  that  he  is  himself  made 
higher  by  doing  reverence  to  what  is  really  above  him?  .  .  . 
This  at  bottom  is  the  wish  and  prayer  of  all  human  hearts  every- 
where and  at  all  times.  Give  me  a  leader,  a  true  leader,  not  a 
false  sham  leader  ;  a  true  leader,  that  he  may  guide  me  in  the 
true  way,, that  I  may  be  loyal  to  him,  that  I  may  swear  fealty  to 
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that  "  no  one  ever  became  great  that  did  not  reverence 
the  gods," — ^a  superior  being  for  adoration  and  worship 
being  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  true 
greatness.^  The  gods  of  the  heathen  nations  partake 
of  the  character  of  the  people,  they  are  made  by  them 
in  their  own  image  ;^  while  in  every  act  of  worship  man 
is  as  it  were  drawn  more  and  more  out  of  his  own 
nature,  and  brought  more  and  more  into  likeness  to 
that  of  the  object  which  he  adores.®  Man  thus  strives 
to  be  what  he  worships,  even  as  in  his  natural  state  he 

him,  and  follow  him,  and  feel  that  it  is  well  with  me.'* — (T. 
Carlyle.) 

^  **  Bonus  vir  sine  Deo  nemo  est.*' — (Seneca.)  **  I  believe  you 
will  find  in  all  histories  ....  that  no  nation  that  did  not  contem- 
plate this  wonderful  universe  with  an  awe-stricken  and  reverential 
feeling,  that  there  was  a  great  unknown,  omnipotent,  and  sdl- 
wise  and  all-virtuous  being,  superintending  all  men  in  it,  and  all 
interests  in  it,  no  nation  ever  came  to  very  much,  nor  did  any 
man  either,  who  forgot  that.'* — (T.  Carlyle.)  "  As  indeed  there 
is  nothing  of  real  importance  in  the  moral  or  intellectual 
business  of  human  life,  the  source  of  which  does  not  lie  in  a 
profound  and  more  or  less  conscious  relation  of  man  and  his 
concerns  to  God  and  divine  things,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  nation  worthy  of  the  name,  or  entitled  to  be  called  in  any  sense 
great,  whose  political  existence  is  not  constantly  elevated  and 
guided  by  religious  ideas." — (Professor  Ranke.) 

'  **  Man  must  have  a  god ;  but  he  forms  his  own  god,  and  he 
makes  it  a  god  after  his  own  image." — (Dr.  McCosh.)  "  The 
first  objects  of  idolatrous  homage  were  few  and  simple,  and  the 
worship  of  the  earliest  ages  comparatively  pure  ;**  "  but,*'  says 
Cicero,  **  instead  of  the  transfer  to  man  of  that  which  is  divine, 
they  transferred  human  sins  to  the  gods,  and  then  experienced 
again  the  necessary  reaction." — (Philosophy  of  Plan  of  Salvation.) 
**  The  fact  that  everywhere  man  makes  for  himself  a  god  after 
his  own  image  is  a  suggestive  hint  of  the  counter-truth  that  God 
made  man  in  His  image.  Idolatry  is  but  man*s  helpless  effort  to 
get  back  to  God,  in  whose  image  he  was  made." — (Dr.  Duncan.) 
"  The  essence  of  idolatry  consists  in  the  mind  worshipping  its  own 
conceptions  and  ideas,  however  exalted  and  enlarged,  instead 
of  the  living  and  true  God." — (Edward  Irving.) 

*  "  Man,  by  worshipping,  becomes  assimilated  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  object  which  he  worships.  This  is  an  invariable 
principle  operating  with  the  certainty  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
lyorshipper  looks  upon  the  character  of  the  object  which  he 
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worships  what  he  strives  to  be.^  A  proper  object  6f 
worship,  a  model  after  which  to  form  himself,  an 
example  for  him  to  follow,  is  therefore  necessary  to 
man,  in  order  to  his  improvement  and  progress.^  Only 
in  Christ  as  He  is  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture  have  we  a 
proper  object  of  worship — one  in  all  points  calculated 

worships  as  the  standard  of  perfection.  He  therefore  condemns 
everything  in  himself  which  is  unlike,  and  approves  of  every- 
thing which  is  like  that  character.  His  aspirations,  therefore, 
every  time  he  worships  do,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  assimilate 
his  character  more  and  more  to  the  model  of  the  object  that  re- 
ceives his  homage."  ^(Philosophy  of  Plan  of  Salvation.) 

^  '*  All  idolatry  hath  its  origin  in  the  very  highest  regions  of  the 
mind,  being  nothing  else  than  the  strong  effort  of  the  mind 
to  constitute  forms  of  being  more  noble  than  itself,  before  whom 
it  may  confess  the  infirmities  which  compass  it  about,  and  of 
whom  it  may  seek  counsel  and  help  in  the  midst  of  the 
perplexities  which  beset  its  course.  It  is  the  natural  form 
of  piety,  and  reverence,  and  religion,  towards  that  which  is 
higher  than  we,  and  springs  up  in  the  mind  spontaneously." 
Hence  *'  the  gods  of  the  nations  "  excel  **  one  another  in  the 
greatness  of  their  attributes  and  the  dignity  of  their  forms, 
exactly  as  the  nations  whose  worship  they  receive  excel  one 
another  in  the  extent  of  their  knowleoge  and  the  refinement  of 
their  spirit." — (Edward  Irving.)  **  It  is  natural  to  votaries  of 
all  sorts  to  think  that  it  is  glorious  and  honourable  to  resemble 
the  deities  which  they  worship ;  and  they  will  be  very  proud  to 
imitate  their  practices." — (George  Monro.)  "  The  character  of 
every  nation  and  tribe  of  the  human  family  has  been  formed  and 
modified  in  a  great  degree  by  the  character  attributed  to  their 
gods,"  —  (Philosophy  of  Plan  of  Salvation.)  "  Towards  the 
character  of  the  object  worshipped,  that  of  the  worshipper 
must  cons^tantly  progress.  This  is  true  of  all  religions,  even  the 
false,  when  sincerely  believed." — (Dr.  H.  Darling.) 

*  '*The  first  step  towards  good  dispositions  is  for  a  man  to 
form  a  strong  personal  attachment.  Let  him  first  be  drawn  out 
of  himself.  Next  let  the  object  of  that  attachment  be  a  person 
of  striking  and  conspicuous  goodness.  ...  To  worship  such  a 

gerson  will  be  the  best  exercise  in  virtue  that  he  can  have.  Let 
im  vow  obedience  in  life  and  death  to  such  a  person." — (Ecce 
Homo.)  **  The  worth  and  excellence  of  a  soul  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  objects  of  its  love ;  he  who  loveth  mean  and  sordid  things 
doth  thereby  become  base  and  vile ;  but  a  noble  and  well-placed 
affection  doth  advance  and  improve  the  spirit  into  a  conformity 
with  the  perfections  which  it  loves.    The  images  of  these  do 
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to  elevate,  improve,  and  refine  humanity.^  Farther,  this 
religious  faculty  is  the  highest  of  all  the  faculties,  and 
serves  to  sustain  and  direct  the  others,  and  hence  when 
it  is  neglected  all  the  others  are  deprived  of  their  chief 
support  and  their  only  sure  guide.* 

But  while  religion  is  thus  necessary  to  education  it  is 
no  less  true  that  education  is  necessary  to  religion,  a 
fact  by  no   means  sufficiently  recognised  and    acted 

fi*equently  present  themselves  into  the  mind,  and  by  a  secret 
force  and  energy  insinuate  into  the  very  constitution  of  the 
soul,   and  mould  and  fashion  it  iato  their  own  likeness." — 

(H.  SCOUGAL.) 

^  "  We  all  of  us  go  out  in  our  thoughts  after  a  hero.  I  have 
found  my  hero  always  in  Christ.  ...  He  furnished  the  fullest 
conception  of  greatness  and  nobleness  of  character.  Every  ideal 
that  I  have  had  of  true  manhood  was  comprehended  in  him." — 
(H.  W.  Beecher.)  **  The  aspirations  of  the  more  exalted  moral 
creatures  after  a  yet  higher  state  of  holiness  and  purity  can  only 
be  satisfied  by  the  contemplation  of  such  perfection  as  no  merely 
human  being  has  ever  attained ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  divine  ideal  that  they  meet  their  appropriate  object." 
(Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter.)  "The  imitation  of  Christ  comes  recom- 
mended to  us  by  its  being  the  only  perfect  standard  of  moral  virtue." 
In  his  character  "  each  vii^ue,  each  excellence  has  its  due  proporr 
tion,  and  the  whole  exhibits  a  perfect  standard  of  moral  excel- 
lence such  as  was  never  before  exhibited  in  the  world." — (Robt. 
Hall.)  "  Could  the  world  unite  in  the  practice  of  that  despised 
train  of  virtues  which  the  divine  ethics  of  our  Saviour  hath  so 
inculcated  upon  us,  the  furious  face  of  things  must  disappear. 
Eden  would  be  yet  to  be  found,  and  the  angels  might  look  down, 
not  with  pity,  but  with  joy  upon  us." — (Sir  T.  Browne.) 

'  "  Often  it  has  happened  that  culture  has  taken  account  of 
all  man's  capacities  but  the  highest,  and  so  has  become  god- 
less."— (Principal  Shairp.)  "  A  religious  course  of  life  not  only 
keeps  the  faculties  clear  and  fit  for  use,  but  also  greatly  heightens 
and  improves  them." — (Dr.  T.  Fothergill.)  "Religion  and 
moraUty  do  more  than  exalt  the  imagination  of  a  peasant. 
They  elevate  the  whole  cast  of  his  intellect." — (Dr.  Chalmers.) 
Chnstianity,  "  by  relieving  the  mind  from  the  distractions  and 
importunities  of  the  unruly  passions,  improves  the  quality  of  the 
understanding;  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  presents  for  its 
contemplation  objects  so  great  and  so  bright  as  cannot  but 
enlarge  the  organs  by  which  they  are  contemplated." — (Cole- 
ridge.) 
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upon  by  the  generality  of  professing  Christians.^  For 
while  religion  may  be  said  to  have  for  its  object  the 
rendering  of  man  meet  for  a  future  and  higher  state  of 
existence,  yet  this  meetness  is  to  be  brought  about  here, 
for  it  is  upon  our  conduct  here  that  our  happiness  here- 
after of  necessity  depends.*  But  in  order  to  the  right 
ordering  of  our  conduct  here  education  is  necessary; 
and  it  is  likewise  necessary  in  order  to  the  forming  and 
building  up  of  the  Christian  character.^    The  religious 

^  As  absurd  would  it  be  for  us  to  flatter  ourselves  with  a  hope 
*^  that  God  would  feed  our  children  by  a  miracle  while  we  keep 
them  destitute  of  all  necessary  food,"  as  that  they ''  will  be  taught 
of  God  and  regenerated  by  the  influence  of  his  grace  if  we  neglect 
that  prudent  and  reUgious  care  in  their  education  which  Solomon 
urges  in  the  words  of  my  text,  *  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.' " — (Dr. 
Doddridge.) 

*  **The  world  is  the  great  training-s(±ool  for  eternity."  — 
(Paxton  Hood.)  "  God  has  given  to  man  a  short  time  here 
upon  earth,  and  yet  upon  that  short  time  eternity  depends.*' — 
(Jeremy  Taylor.)  "  Every  action  that  we  do  in  this  life  will 
have  a  good  or  bad  influence  upon  our  everlasting  condition,  and 
i}cL^  consequences  of  it  will  extend  themselves  to  eternity." — 
(Archbishop  Tillotson.)  "  The  moral  quality  of  conduct,  as  it 
serves  both  to  ascertain  and  to  form  the  character,  has  conse- 
quences in  a  future  world  so  certain  and  infallible  that  it  is  re- 
presented in  Scripture  as  seed,  no  part  of  which  is  lost ;  for 
*  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.* " — (Robert 
Hall.)  "The  stones  which  are  appointed  for  that  glorious 
temple  above  are  hewn  and  polished  and  prepared  for  it  here, 
as  the  stones  were  wrought  and  prepared  in  the  mountains,  for 
building  the  temple  at  Jerusalem." — (Archbishop  Leighton.) 

•  "  In  every  occupation  and  art  a  person  must  receive  previous 
instruction  and  discipline,  in  order  to  the  practice  of  it,  so  also 
to  enable  him  to  the  practice  of  virtue.'* — (Aristotle.)  "  If 
religion  is  so  auspicious  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  cultiva- 
tion and  exercise  of  these  faculties  must  be  of  great  advantage 
to  religion." — (John  Foster.)  "  The  greater  part  of  the  follies 
and  vices  of  mankind,  and  the  misery  which  they  occasion,  may 
generally  be  referred  to  the  neglect  of  early  education,  by  which 
the  seeds  of  good  principles  are  sown,  and  those  rank  weeds 
which  spring  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  in  the  most  vigorous 
mental  soils  are  eradicated  and  prevented  from  difiusing  their 
noxious  influence." — (Dr.  W.  L.  Brown.) 
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faculty  of  our  nature,  like  every  other,  requires  to  be 
educated  and  trained  in  order  that  it  may  efficiently 
fulfil  its  office,  and  that  we  may  worship  and  serve 
aright  that  Being  in  whom  all  perfection  dwells.^ 

Religion  is  a  work  as  well  as  a  faith,  an  art  as  well  as 
a  science,^  and  while  as  a  faith  it  imparts  to  us  a  know- 
ledge of  things  not  seen,  as  a  science  reveals  to  us  the 
highest  principles  and  rules  of  conduct,  yet  the  great 
aim  and  design  of  these  is  to  direct  and  stimulate  us  to 
a  right  and  virtuous  course  of  action,  to  lead  us  to  the 
attainment  of  a  holy  life.® 

Education  then  comes  to  show  how  Christian  faith 
and  principles  are  to  be  brought  to  mould  and  animate 
the  daily  life,  how  religious  thoughts  and  feelings  are  to 

*  This  is  clearly  laid  down  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  draws 
the  distinction  between  babes  and  such  as  are  of  full  age,  in  the 
gospel.  The  former,  he  says,  are  **  unskilful  in  the  word  of 
righteousness,"  and  "  have  need  that  one  teach  them  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,"  the  latter  are  "  those  who  by 
reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and 
evil."  "The  mature  disciple  meets  temptation  with,  far  more 
steadiness  and  success  than  the  young  convert.  Using  the 
weapons  of  his  warfare,  the  believer  acquires  the  art  of  using 
them  better,  and  watching  the  wiles  of  the  adversary,  he  learns 
how  more  skilfully  to  escape  from  them." — (Dr.  H.  Darling.) 

*  "  Religion  may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects.  It  is  a  science  and 
it  is  an  art ;  in  other  words,  a  system  of  doctrines  to  be  believed 
and  a  system  of  duties  to  be  done." — (Dr.  Cairo.)  "Were  I  to 
define  Divinity  I  should  rather  call  it  a  Divine  life  than  a  Divine 
science." — (Rev.  J.  Smith.) 

*  •*  It  is  not  profound  speculation  but  a  holy  life  that  makes  a 
man  righteous  and  good,  and  dear  to  God." — (T.  X  Kempis.V 
"  Assuredly  on  the  approaching  day  of  universal  judgment  it  will 
not  be  enquired  what  we  have  read,  but  what  we  have  done ;  not 
how  eloquently  we  have  spoken,  but  how  holily  we  have  lived." 
— (Ditto.)  "  Every  man  is  a  real  believer  to  the  extent  to  which  he 
is  a  real  doer." — (Paxton  Hood.)  "  No  profession  of  religion 
whatsoever  is  of  any  advantage,  farther  than  it  influences  men 
by  its  obligations  and  by  its  motives  to  the  practice  of  righteous- 
ness and  true  virtue." — (Dr.  S.  Clarke.)  **  The  main  design  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  to  promote  in  us  a  holy  life.  .  .  .  He  suspends 
all  true  acquaintance  with  God  upon  doing  God's  will.  If  any 
man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." — (Rev.  J. 

U 
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be  carried  out  into  practice.^  For  the  Christian  ought 
ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  though  it  is  his  duty  to 
cultivate  and  cherish  religious  feelings  and  emotions, 
these  are  only  means  to  an  end,  and  that  the  great  end 
and  design  of  these,  as  of  every  other  kind  of  feeling  or 
emotion,  is  to  incite  to  action.^ 

Smith.)  "  Till  worship  is  distilled  into  practice  it  is  but  an 
empty  cloud ;  till  duties  are  vitals  in  our  walkings,  they  are  but 
dead  performances." — (Divine  Breathings,)  **  Christianity  is  the 
religion  of  reality,  of  action,  of  life.  ...  It  at  once  stimulates 
and  sanctifies  activity.  .  .  .  The  more  faith  acts  the  stronger  it 
grows,  the  more  love  acts  the  more  it  loves." — (Vinet.) 

^  "  The  scope  of  my  work,"  says  Mr.  Marshall,  On  Sanctiflcation^ 
"  is  to  teach  you  how  you  may  attain  to  that  practice  and  manner 
of  life  which  we  call  holiness,  righteousness,  or  godliness, 
obedience,  true  religion,  and  which  God  requireth  of  us."  "  There 
is  nothing  more  urgent  upon  us  than  that  we  should  in  the  first 
place  free  ourselves  from  the  passions  and  sicknesses  of  our 
souls,  and  in  the  next  obtain  power  to  prevent  the  too-rashly 
falling  again  into  the  habit  of  sinning." — (Clement.)  "  All 
human  actions  depend  on  the  will  and  the  power ;  if  either  of 
these  is  wanting  nothing  can  be  accomplished, — for  if  there  be 
no  will  no  action  is  attempted,  and  if  there  be  no  power  the  will  is 

fruitless." — (Boethius.)    "The  natural  powers  of  man 

must  be  honoured  as  the  necessary  instruments  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  whose  operation  is  a  dream,  if  it  be  not  through  knowledge, 
intellect,  conscience,  and  action." — (Edward  Irving.)  **When 
the  minds  of  children  are  once  thoroughly  possessed  with  the 
true  principles  of  religion,  we  should  lend  all  our  endeavours  to 

Eut  them  upon  the  practice  of  what  they  know.  Let  them  rather 
e  taught  to  do  well  than  to  talk  well ;  rather  to  avoid  what  is 
evil  in  all  its  shapes  and  appearances  and  to  practice  their  duty 
in  the  several  instances  of  it  than  to  speak  with  the  tongues  ot 
men  and  angels.  ...  He  that  saith  I  know  Him,  and  keepeth 
not  His  commandments,  is  a  liar  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him." — 
(Archbishop  Tillotson.) 

*  "  The  ecstacies  of  devotion  are  most  unquestionably  sweet 
and  ravishing  to  them  that  feel  them;  but  are  certainly  no 
farther  useful  than  as  they  contribute  to  the  bettering  and 
amendingof  our  lives  .  .  .  and  a  constant  tenor  of  good  practice 
is  a  more  secure  and  more  desirable  state  than  any  unequal 
visionary  one,  and  being  caught  sometimes  into  the  third 
heavens."— (Dr.  Fleetwood.)  "  These  are  happy  instruments  for 
enabling  us  to  work  out  our  salvation ;  but  except  we  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
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It  is  not  in  feeling  or  emotion,  not  in  thought  or  con- 
templation, but  in  action  that  man  finds  the  true  and 
proper  end  of  his  being.^  All  progress,  all  growth, 
springs  out  of  action.^  It  is  not  the  man  of  ease  who 
has  all  his  wants  supplied,  all  his  necessities  ministered 
unto,  and  who  is  never  called  upon  to  exert  his  energies 
that  is  the  man  of  might  or  power.^     On  the  contrary, 

ness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance,  ...  we  shall  never 
merit  the  kingdom  of  heaven." — (R.  Nelson.)  "  We  are  made 
susceptible  of  the  excitement  of  feeling,  not  only  for  the  momen- 
tary gratification  which  attends  it,  but  also  and  chiefly  for  the 
impulse  and  strength  it  gives  for  right  action." — (D*  Thomas.) 
"  Waiting  upon  God  in  public  and  private  ordinances  is  djesigned 
not  to  excuse  us  from  a  discharge  of  the  duties  of  civil  life,  but 
to  instruct,  strengthen,  and  qualify  us  for  their  performance," — 
(John  Newton.) 

^  "  That  man  was  destined  by  nature  for  action  appears  plainly 
from  that  multitude  of  active  instincts  and  desires  natural  to 
him."— (Dr.  F.  HuTCHEsoN.)  "It  is  evidently  the  intention  of 
nature  that  man  should  be  laborious,  and  that  he  should  exert 
his  powers  of  body  and  mind  for  his  own  and  for  the  common 
good." — (Dr.  T.  Reid.)  **  The  end  of  man,  it  was  written  long 
ago,  *  is  an  action,  not  a  thought.' " — (T.  Carlyle.)  "  To  be 
happy,  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  occupied." — (Dr.  T.  Brown.) 

*  "  AH  nature  is  upheld  in  its  being,,  order,  and  state,  by  con- 
stant agitation ;  every  creature  is  incessajitly  employed  in  action, 
conformable  to  its  designed  end  aoxd  use  ;  in  like  manner  the  pre- 
servation and  improvement  of  our  faculties  depends,  on  their  con- 
stant exercise."— (Dr.  Isaac  Barrow.)  "As  motion  would  cease 
were  contention  taken  out  of  the  physical  universe,  so  all  human 
progress  would  cease  were  contention  taken  out  of  the  moral*" 
— (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  Life  could  not  be  maintained  in  organs  re- 
maining in  perfect  repose ;  all  is  agitation,  all  is  movement  in 
organised  bodies." — (Dr.  Riofrey.)  "To  the  well-being  of  the 
higher  classes  of  animals  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  of  their 
various  parts  is  not  less  necessary  than  their  nourishment ;  and 
if  during  the  period  of  growth  such  exercise  be  withheld  by  any 
cause  the  body  never  acquires  its  due  proportions  and  strength." 
— (Dr.  N.  Arnott.)  "  It  is  necessary  to  that  perfection  of  which 
our  present  state  is  capable  that  the  mind  and  body  should  both 
be  kept  in  action.'* — (Zimmermann.)  **A  man  perfects  himself 
by  working." — (T.  Carlyle.) 

'  **  The  child  of  luxury,  doomed  to  a  slothful  life,  may  yet  have 
a  manly  form,  but  in  each  muscle  and  Hmb  there  is  a  mightier 
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it  is  he  whose  path  is  beset  with  hardships,  who  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  encounter  difficulties,  and  who 
has  to  exert  his  powers  and  faculties  to  the  utmost,  in 
order  to  overcome  them  that  rises  to  the  full  stature  of 
a  man.^  The  muscles  shrink  for  want  of  exercise,  the 
mental  faculties  decay  for  want  of  use,  and  the  moral 
nature  becomes  dead  if  not  frequently  called  into 
action.'  Alike  in  the  realm  of  the  hand  and  brain  and 
heart,  God  has  made  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
faculties  contingent  upon  their  exercise,  stamping 
activity  as  an  irreversible  law  upon  man.' 

energy  which  labour  alone  can  develop.  When  compared  with 
the  husbandman  long  inured  to  toil,  or  the  wrestler  who  has 
toughened  his  sinews  by  their  most  vigorous  use,  he  is  weak  and 
helpless." — (Dr.  H.  Darling.)  "  If  you  wish  to  destroy  origin- 
ality and  vigour  of  character,  no  way  is  so  sure  to  do  so  as  to  put 
a  high  level  of  comfort  easily  within  the  reach  of  moderate  and 
common-place  exertion." — (J.  Fitzjames  Stephen.)  "A  life  of 
ease  is  not  for  any  man  or  any  god." — (T.  Carlyle.) 

1  '*  Man  being  intended  for  a  life  of  activity,  all  his  functions  are 
constituted  by  nature  to  fit  him  for  this  object,  and  they  never  go 
so  successfully  as  when  his  external  situation  is  such  as  to  demand 
this  regular  exercise  of  all  his  organs." — (Dr.  A.  Combe.)  **  Labour 
IS  not  only  requisitejto,preserve  the  coarser  organs  in  a  state  fit  for 
their  functions,  bujt  it  is  eqvalW  necessary  to  those  finer  and  more 
delicate  organs  on  which,  and  by  which,  the  imagination,  and  per- 
haps the  other  mental  powers,  act." — (E.  Burke.)  "  Industry  doth 
preserve  and  perfect  our  nature,  keeping  it  in  good  tune  and  tem- 
per, improving  and  advancing  it  towards  its  best  estate." — (Isaac 
Barrow.)  '*  Work  is  the  grand  cure  of  all  the  maladies  and 
miseries  that  ever  beset  mankind  ;  honest  work  which  you  intend 
getting  done.*' — (T.  Carlitle.)  "  Habitual  exertion  is  the  greatest 
of  all  invigorators  of  character,  and  restraint  and  coercion,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  the  jgreat  stimulus  to  exertion.'*  "A  life 
made  up  of  danger,  vicissitude,  and  exposure  is  the  sort  of 
life  which  produces  originality  and  resource." — (J.  Fitzjames 
Stephen.) 

'  **  I  have  known  several  instances  in  which  the  muscles  of  a 
limb  have  been  rendered  weak  and  powerless  for  months  in  con- 
sequence of  their  incautious  disuse.  .  •  .  The  same  law  pervades 
the  whole  organism  ;  the  mind,  like  the  body,  is  strengthened  by 
exertion."— (Dr.  H.  Mayo.)  "To  cease  to  strive  is  to  begin  to 
die  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually." — (Dr.  H.  Maudsley.) 

'  '^  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  nature  that  all  the  capacities  of 
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It  is  by  action  that  the  world  is  made  better,  that 
truth  is  discovered  and  made  manifest,  and  error  detected 
and  overcome.^  We  must  put  our  thoughts  into  action, 
carry  our  ideas  into  practice,  if  we  would  discover  what 
of  truth  or  falsehood  is  in  them.^  Action  clarifies  and 
purifies  thought,  dispersing  the  haziness  and  mists  that 
would  otherwise  surround  it,  and  giving  to  it  clearness, 
definiteness,  and  point.®  Our  thoughts  are  designed  to 
guide  and  direct  our  actions,  and   unless  they  serve 

man  are  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  being  used.  From  the 
energy  of  a  muscle  up  to  the  highest  faculty,  intellectual  or  moral, 
repeated  exercise  of  the  function  increases  its  intensity.  .  .  .  The 
bodily  force,  the  senses,  the  observing  and  reasoning  faculties, 
the  moral  feelings  can  only  be  improved  by  habitual  exercise." 
— (James  Simpson.)  **  In  this  necessity  of  occupation  '*  we  may 
trace  "  the  evident  marks  of  the  intention  of  heaven  that  man, 
who  is  to  exist  among  men,  and  who  has  powers  of  mind  and  of 
body  capable  of  benefiting  them  in  innumerable  ways,  is  not  to 
suffer  those  powers  to  be  idle." — (Dr.  T.  Brown.)  "God  did  not 
intend  that  man  should  live  idly,  even  in  his  best  state,  or 
should  enjoy  happiness  without  taking  pains ;  but  did  provide 
work  enough  even  in  paradise  itself.*' — (Dr.  T.  Barrow.) 

^  "  Humanly  speaking,  to  what  do  we  owe  the  wonderful  ad- 
vancement made  for  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  this  country 
in  almost  every  point  of  view  but  to  steady,  unwearied  labour 
and  spirited  industry  ?  " — (E.  C.  Topham.)  "  Most  true  it  is,  as 
the  wise  man  teacheth  us,  that  doubt  of  any  kind  cannot  be 
removed  except  by  activity." — (T.  Carlyle.)  "Would  a  man 
know  whether  he  be  lame  or  no,  let  him  rise ;  he  will  be  sooner 
satisfied  by  one  turn  in  a  room  than  by  a  long  dispute  while  he 
sits  still."-7(Dr.  Gurnall.) 

*  "  How  can  I  come  to  know  myself?  Not  by  contemplation ; 
by  action  only.  Do  your  duty,  and  you  will  know  your  worth." 
— (Goethe.)  "  Practice  Christianity,  and  you  will  know  it.  The 
words  of  our  Saviour  are,  *  If  anyone  will  do  the  will  of  my 
father,  he  shall  know  the  doctrine  whether  it  is  of  God  or  from 
men."— (ViNET.)  **  It  is  impossible  to  one  who  has  once  fulfilled 
it,  were  it  but  in  one  solitary  act  not  to  find  in  the  impression 
made  on  him  by  the  very  act,  the  proof  that  virtue  is  a  reality — 
the  greatest  of  all  realities." — (Ditto.) 

'  "  Industry  fixes  the  mind  and  keeps  it  clear  and  free  from 
all  loose  thoughts  and  wandering  desires,  and  guards  us  in  every 
way  against  the  attacks  of  our  spiritual  enemy." — (Dr.  Gastrel.) 
"He  who  is  most  practical  in  divine  things  has  the  purest  and 
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this  purpose  they  can  be  of  little  use.^  The  thought 
that  tends  to  no  action,  or  that  has  not  action  in  view 
as  its  final  and  ultimate  end  is  of  little  value.^  Nay, 
frequently  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  unless  put  forth 
into  activities,  are  worse  than  useless,  because  like 
noxious  weeds  they  extract  nourishment  from  other 
parts  of  the  system ;  and  the  man  who  frequently  in- 
dulges in  day-dreams  of  the  future  becomes  at  length 
unfitted  for  acting  his  part  efficiently  in  the  present.^ 

Action,  however,  does  not  naturally  and  as  a  conse- 
quence follow  thought  or  feeling.*    The  two  are  separate 

most  perfect  knowledge  of  them." — (J.  Smith.)  "  Belief  has  no 
meaning  except  in  reference  to  our  actions." — (Professor  Bain.) 

^  "  If  principles  do  any  good,  it  is  proportioned  to  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  can  be  converted  into  rules,  and  the  patient 
constancy  with  which  they  are  applied  in  all  our  attempts  at 
excellence." — (Archbishop  Thomson.)  "  All  knowledge  which  is 
not  followed  by  action  is  unprofitable  and  imperfect,  like  a 
beginning  without  an  end,  or  a  foundation  without  a  superstruc- 
ture."— (Cicero.)  **  We  are  made  susceptible  of  the  excitement 
of  feeling,  not  only  for  the  momentary  gratification  which  attends 
it,  but  also  and  chiefly  for  the  impulse  and  strength  it  gives  for 
right  action." — (D,  Thomas.) 

*  "  Neither  metaphysics  nor  medicine  is  worth  a  rational  man's 
while,  if  they  do  not  issue  certainly  and  speedily  in  helping  us  to 
keep  and  to  make  our  minds  and  our  bodies  whole,  quick,  and 
strong." — (Dr.  John  Brown.)  "  That  he  values  knowledge  only 
as  a  means  to  social  action,  is  one  of  the  highest  titles  to  our 
esteem  that  any  philosopher  can  have." — Qohn  Morley.) 

®  "  The  first  punishment  that  befalls  him  who  leaves  good 
undone,  is  to  be  less  and  less  capable  of  doing  it." — (Vinet.) 
**  When  the  excitement  .  ...  is  sought  and  indulged  in  for  its 
own  sake  and  ends  in  the  mere  luxury  of  enjoyment,  there  is 
a  waste  of  that  energy  of  feeling  which  might  have  greatly 
served  the  highest  purposes  in  the  character  of  life." — (D. 
Thomas.)  "  Solomon  in  his  Proverbs  speaks  of  the  motion 
of  the  sluggard,  as  if  all  his  strength  were  spent  and  drained 
in  vain  and  fruitless  wishes  and  desires ;  he  makes  the  finest 
resolutions  in  the  world,  but  he  never  stirs  from  the  place  he  is 
in  ...  .  This  is  the  vice  of  those  who  exhaust  themselves 
quite  in  praising  virtue,  so  that  they  have  no  strength  left  to 
pursue  and  attain  it  ? " — (Bishop  Fleetwood.) 

*  "  Whatever  a  man  may  inwardly  think,  and  (with  perfect 
sincerity)  say,  you  cannot  fully  depend  upon  his  conduct  till 
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land  distinct  in  their  nature,  and  subject  to  different  laws  ; 
and  the  one  by  no  means  implies  or  is  the  measure  of 
the  other,  least  of  all  does  correct  thought  or  feeling 
imply  correct  action.^  Hence  the  Christian  soon  finds 
that  though  his  heart  may  be  right  with  God,  his  actions 
come  very  far  short  of  his  desires  or  intentions.*  The 
willing  spirit  seems  to  be  everywhere  clogged  and 
impeded  by  the  weak  flesh,  which  sits  upon  him  like  an 
incubus,  curbing  with  its  material  laws  and  affections 
all  his  free  activities.®     He  feels  his  nature  debased  and 

you  know  how  he  has  been  accustomed  to  act.  For  continued 
action  is  like  a  continued  stream  of  water,  which  wears  for  itself 
a  channel  that  it  will  not  be  easily  turned  from.'' — (Arch- 
bishop Whately.) 

^  "  Cogitamus  secundum  naturam,  loquimur  secundum  pre- 
cepta,  sed  agimus  secundum  consuetudinem." — (Bacon.)  **  There 
is  a  wrong  philosophy  in  supposing  that  a  habit  which  has  fixed 
itself  in  the  fleshly  nature  can  be  overcome  by  the  mere  exertion 
of  the  will.  It  is  not  enough  to  resolve  against  it.  You  cannot 
vanquish  it  by  the  power  of  a  resolution,  to  that  must  be  added 
continuous  training." — (H.  W.  Beecher.)  "  Ask  a  virtue  of 
God  never  so  long,  reflect  upon  it  never  so  seriously,  read  all 
the  books  that  treat  of  it,  and  hear  the  most  excellent  preachers 
that  recommend  it,  set  the  best  examples  of  it  before  your  eyes, 
and  make  the  firmest  resolutions  to  attain  it,  yet  if  you  really 
never  practice  it,  nor  exercise  yourself  in  it,  you  will  never  be 
master  of  it." — (R.  Nelson.)  **  Speaking  truth  is  like  writing 
fair,  and  comes  only  by  practice, — it  is  less  a  matter  of  will  than 
of  habit.*' — (John  Ruskin.) 

*  "  It  must  be  confessed  from  melancholy  experience  that  a 
speculative  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  duty  is  too  com- 
patible with  the  violation  of  its  dictates,  and  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  convictions  of  conscience  to  be  habitually  overpowered 
by  the  corrupt  suggestions  of  appetite." — (Robt.  Hall.)  "I 
know  from  experience  that  habit  can  in  direct  opposition  to 
every  conviction  of  the  mind,  and  but  little  aided  by  the 
elements  of  temptation  (such  as  present  pleasure,  &c.),  induce 
a  repetition  of  the  most  unworthy  actions." — (John  Foster.) 
"  You  cannot  in  any  given  case  by  any  sudden  and  single  effort, 
will  to  be  true  if  the  habit  of  your  life  has  been  insincerity." — 
(F.  W.  Robertson.) 

*  "Every  good  soul  has  had  experience  that  in  trying  to 
raise  itself  to  God,  it  has  found  the  wings  of  its  devotion  either 
entangled  with  the  vanities  of  the  world,  or  by  the  sluggishness 
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crippled  in  every  direction,  weak  where  it  should  be 
strong,  domineering  where  it  ought  to  be  obedient ;  and 
he  ever  carries  about  with  him,  written  as  with  a  pen  of 
iron,  the  marks  and  impressions  of  his  former  sins  and 
shortcomings.^ 

Hence  it  is  that  many  good  and  pious  persons  are 
brought  to  look  upon  their  physical  nature  as  opposed 
or  hostile  to  their  spiritual  interests,  as  animated  and 
governed  by  principles  and  laws  that  are  calculated  to 
obstruct  or  impede  their  progress  in  divine  things.^    To 

of  the  flesh." — (Bishop  Fleetwood.)  "  Sin  never  ceaseth  to 
strive  for  mastery  in  the  children  of  God,  who  have  an  evil 
nature  still,  —  an  old  man  who  is  corrupt,  according  to  the 
deceitful  lusts,  and  who  is  to  be  put  oil  every  day,  denied  in  his 
desires,  mortified  in  his  affections,  and  crucified  in  his  appe- 
tites."— (W.  RoMAiNE.)  "  I  see,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul, "  another 
law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind  ;"  and 
**  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  that  I  would  not, 
that  I  do."  "  To  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform 
that  which  is  good  I  know  not." 

^  "  Though  we  are  partakers  of  a  new  holy  state  by  faith  in 
Christ,  yet  our  natural  state  doth  remain  in  a  measure  with 
all  its  corrupt  principles  and  properties." — (W.  Marshall.) 
"  Many  who  are  become  sincerely  pious  find  it  difficult  to  extri- 
cate their  minds  from  certain  associations  established  by  former 
habits.*'— (Hannah  More.)  **  Rooted  bad  habits  ....  not  only 
destroy  the  peace  of  him  that  indulges  them,  but  embitter 
the  very  penitence  of  him  who  has  forsaken  them. — (Ditto.) 
"  A  depraved  nature  still  cleaves  to  him  (i.^.,  the  Christian),  and 
he  has  the  seeds  of  every  natural  corruption  yet  remaining  in 
his  heart.  He  lives  likewise  in  a  world  that  is  full  of  snares 
and  occasions  suited  to  draw  forth  those  corruptions." — Qohn 
Newton.)  "  Great  sins  and  practical  immoralities  may  be 
forgiven  by  God  ;  the  man  may  become  sincerely  penitent,  and 
be  thoroughly  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind  ....  but  he 
may  carry  with  him  to  the  grave  even,  on  that  sanctified  soul  of 
his,  scars  and  bums,  the  effects  of  the  fires  of  youth,  the  marks 
and  memorials  of  early  sins,  which  will  retain  the  power  of 
making  themselves  felt  by  sudden  twitchings  and  shootings 
through  the  heart,  a  power  they  will  probably  never  lose." — 

(J.  BiNNEY.) 

'  *M  am  out  of  all  patience  with  those  good  but  silly  people 
who  consider  that  they  glorify  God  by  vilifying  their  own  corpo- 
real nature,  designating  it  *  a  clod  of  clay,'  a  '  dismal  prison,'  and 
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them  the  Author  of  nature  and  the  God  of  the  Bible 
appear  as  separate  and  distinct  persons  whose  interests 
and  aims  are  directly  opposed  the  one  to  the  other  ;^ 
and  the  use  of  reason  and  the  progress  of  science 
are  viewed  with  suspicion  and  jealousy,  as  tending 
to  encroach  upon  the  province  of  the  Almighty,, 
or     to     deprive    him     of    his     rightful    sovereignty.^ 

applying  many  other  epithets  of  an  equally  abusive  and  slander- 
ous character." — (H.  Stowell  Brown.)  "Christianity  has  never 
represented  to  us  this  body  of  ours  as  an  arbitrary  and  trouble- 
some appendage  of  the  soul— not  an  essential  portion  of  the  man- 
Christianity  has  done  honour  to  the  body  in  calling  it  to  be  the: 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Christianity  admits  the  glorified 
body  to  share  the  destiny  of  the  glorified  spirit.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, against  the  body  that  it  has  declared  war." — (Vinet.); 
**  Both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  speak  of  our  physical 
nature  with  honour.  They  never  represent  the  body  as  the 
work  of  some  inferior  and  perhaps  malignant  deity,  who  so  con- 
trived it  that  we  should  be  constantly  tempted  to  sin  ....  .  Lt 
is  God's  own  handiwork  fearfully  and  wonderfully  madeJ* — 
(Dr.  R.  W.  Dale.) 

^  "  We  have  often  mourned  over  the  attempts  made  to  set  tin© 
works  against  the  Word  of  God,  and  thereby  excite,  propagate, 
and  perpetuate  jealousies  fitted  to  separate  parties  that  ought  to 
live  in  closest  union.  In  particular  we  have  always  regretted  that 
endeavours  should  have  been  made  to  depreciate  nature,  with  the 
view  of  exalting  revelation ;  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be 
nothing  else  than  the  degrading  of  one  part  of  God's  works,  in 
the  hope  thereby  of  exalting  and  recommending  another*'^ — (Dt. 
McCosH.)  "There  have  been  at  various  times,  even  amon«g. 
Christians,  sincere  but  imperfectly  informed  men  who  decried 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  as  inimical  to  true  religion ;  as. 
if  God's  ever  visible  and  magnificent  revelation  of  his  attributes 
in  the  structure  of  the  universe  could  be  at  variance  with  any 
other  revelation." — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.)  "A  line  is  drawn,  and 
directly  or  by  implication  we  are  told  that  all  on  this  side  is  of 
heaven  heavenly,  and  all  on  the  other  is  of  the  earth  earthly- 
Such  a  division  is  not  only  false  in  itself,  but  the  parent  of  an 
innumerable  progeny  of  falsehoods." — Q.  A.  Langford.) 

*  "  The  timid  sectarian,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  knowledge^ 
obliged  to  abandon  one  by  one  the  superstitions  of  his  ancestors, 
and  daily  finding  his  cherished  beliefs  more  and  more  shaken^ 
secretly  fears  that  all  things  may  some  day  be  explained,  and 
has  a  corresponding  dread  of  science." — (H.  Spencer.)  "  Many 
piously-disposed  minds,  we  are  aware,  are  disposed  to  be  ]ealaus 
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In  the  language  of  such  persons  nature  is  opposed 
to  grace,^  the  human  to  the  divine,^  reason  to  revela- 

of  the  discovery  of  law  in  the  universe They  feel  as  if 

science  were  setting  itself  up  as  a  rival  to  Deity,  and  attempting 
to  drive  God  from  one  part  of  his  dominions  after  another,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Rome  extended  itself  in  ancient  times, 
making  conquest  after  conquest  under  a  plausible  pretext,  in  the 
hope  that  at  last  it  might  reign  alone.** — (Dr.  McCosh.)  *'  There 
can  be  no  question  that  a  false  jealousy  has  often  been  enter- 
tained by  sincere  but  mistaken  religionists  with  reference  to  the 
idea  of  natural  law,  and  the  ever-widening  domain  which  science 

has  won  for  it Sincere  but   unenlightened  friends  of 

religion  have  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  pretensions  of  science 
as  if  reduction  to  law  were  equivalent  to  the  ignoriog  of  God,  as 
if  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  in  ceasing  to  be  arbitrary 
ceased  to  be  divine.*' — (Dr.  Cairo.)  "  In  looking  with  suspicion 
if  not  with  positive  hostility  on  the  fresh  discoveries  of  each  age, 
religious  persons  since  the  days  of  Galileo  downwards  have  often 
erred  and  given  just  grounds  for  complaint  to  the  advocates  of 
science." — (Principal  Shairp.)  "  The  religious  and  moral 
scruples  which  deny  the  essential  holiness  of  science,  is  infi- 
delity, because  it  proceeds  on  a  tacit  separation,  I  fear  more 
common  than  we  imagine,  of  the  physical  and  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world.*' — (Archer  Butler.) 

^  "  How  it  has  come  to  pass  that  physical  science  and  religious 
faith  regard  each  other  with  antagonism  and  distrust,  it  is  not 

our  purpose  to  inquire Certainly  those  of  us  who  believe 

that  in  Christ  the  Creator  of  the  universe  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  have  no  reason  for  looking  with  alarm  or  hostility  upon 

the  discoveries  of  modem  science Physical  science  is 

the  ally,  not  the  rival,  of  Christian  faith.**— (Dr.  Dale.)  "  The 
existence  of  natural  laws  and  the  operation  01  second  causes  are 
recognised  alike  by  the  sacred  writers  and  by  sound  philosophy  ; 
and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ought  to  be  regarded  as  ad- 
verse to  any  doctrine  which  as  Christian  theists  we  are  con- 
cerned to  defend.'*— (Dr.  Buchanan) 

'^  **  Some  Christian  men  ....  have  energetically  maintained 
that  to  him  who  lives  under  the  constant  control  of  the  grandeur 
and  terror  of  the  eternal  world,  the  wealth,  the  learning,  the  re- 
finement, the  beauty,  belonging  to  this  transitory  life  can  have 
no  interest.  I  believe  that  this  theory  has  inflicted  the  greatest 
injury  on  innumerable  souls,  has  ended  in  paralysing  not  only 
the  common  human  sympathies  which  the  Divine  wisdom 
planted  in  our  nature,  but  the  devoutest  and  holiest  afliections 
originated  by  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  Christian  heart." — (Dr. 
Dale.)     **  These  animal  affections  considered  in  themselves  and 
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tion,^  the  body  to  the  spirit,^  morality  to  reh'gion.^  In- 
deed, most  of  the  errors  that  disfigure  and  bring  reproach 

as  they  are  implanted  in  us  by  nature  are  not  vicious  nor  blame- 
able,  nay,  they  are  instances  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
furnishing  his  creatures  with  such  appetites  as  tend  to  the  pre- 
servation and  welfare  of  their  lives." — (H.  Scougal.) 

^  **  We  have  sat  down  in  pensive  grief  when  we  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  tyros  in  divinity  solemn  and  measured  denuncia- 
tions of  reason  in  religion.  We  have  asked  ourselves  whence  the 
herald  has  derived  his  commission  to  commence  an  assault  on 
what  has  been  implanted  in  the  bosom  of  man  by  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty.*' — (Albert  Barnes.)  "The  revelations  of  the 
Bible  do  not  contradict  or  contravene  those  of  science  any  more 
than  the  discoveries  of  the  telescope  contradict  those  of  the 
naked  eye." — (Ditto.)  "  What  is  really  contrary  to  reason  is  also 
contrary  to  revelation." — (Dr.  Pye  Smith.)  "  There  is  no  opinion 
which  does  more  dis-service  and  more  dishonour  to  religion  than 
that  which  removes  reason  from  it  and  sets  them  at  variance.** 
— (J.  Balguy.)  "  He  that  takes  away  reason  to  make  way  for 
revelation,  puts  out  the  light  of  both ;  and  does  much  the  same 
as  if  he  would  persuade  a  man  to  put  out  his  eyes  the  better  to 
receive  the  remote  light  of  an  invisible  star  by  a  telescope.*' — 
(John  Locke.) 

•  **  We  have  a  strange  fear  of  our  bodies,  and  are  ever  speaking 
as  if  we  could  right  the  spirit  only  by  wronging  the  flesh,  and  could 
sharpen  our  intellects  by  blunting  our  senses.  But  our  souls  would 
only  be  gainers  by  the  perfection  of  our  bodies  were  they  wisely 
dealt  with." — (Prof.  G.  Wilson.)  "The  dangerous  opinion 
has  been  advanced  which  makes  a  very  excessive  distinction 
or  rather  division  ....  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  in 
the  believer,  as  if  the  sinfulness  of  the  flesh  were  to  be  disre- 
garded on  account  of  the  holiness  of  the  spirit,  forgetting  that  it 
is  still  one  person  in  whom  the  evil  and  the  good  are  found,  and 
that  if  the  sinfulness  of  the  old  nature  is  accounted  little,  it  will 
soon  swallow  up  every  trace  of  holiness  in  the  entire  man." — 
(Dr.  A.  Moody  Stuart.)  "  We  have  frequent  glimpses  and 
revelations  allowed  us  that  the  body  is  not  merely  a  painful  and 
corrupting  thing,  but  a  being  formed  by  Divine  hands,  and  the 
befitting  partner  of  the  more  ethereal  spirit ;  and  that  it  is  not 
always  nor  most  frequently  a  passive  lumpish  mass,  a  clog  on 
the  nimble  soul— but  on  the  contrary,  a  combination  of  lithe  and 
living  forces — a  being  of  life  and  strength  and  glory." — (R.  S. 
Wyld.) 

*  "  Another  form  of  this  perverted  Christianity  is  the  frequent 
separations,  sometimes,  indeed,  the  opposition,  which  is  drawn 
between  religion  and  morality." — (R.  A,  Thompson).    "  Among 
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upon  Christianity  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  a  clear 
perception  of  the  essential  difference  that  exists  between 
faith  and  works,  belief  and  conduct,  thought  and  action, 
and  the  principles  by  which  they  are  governed.^ 

Thus  many  Christians,  deeply  conscious  of  the  trials 
and  difficulties  that  constantly  beset  them  in  the  path 
of  duty,  and  feeling  their  own  helplessness  in  contend- 
ing with  them,    are  led   to   attribute   to  supernatural 

many  religious  people  the  very  word  morality  is  in  disrepute,  and 
in  some  places  to  say  that  a  minister  preaches  *  naoral  sermons  * 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  he  does  not  preach  the  Gospel.*' — 
(Dr.  Dale.)  **  There  is  a  most  unfortunate  distinction  kept  up 
...  betwixt  moral  and  evangelical  preaching.  It  has  the  effect 
of  instituting  an  opposition  where  no  opposition  should  be  sup- 
posed to  exist ;  and  a  preference  for  the  one  is  in  this  way  made 
to  carry  along  with  it  an  hostility  or  an  indifference  to  the  other. 
The  mischief  of  this  is  incalculable.  It  has  the  effect  of  banish- 
ing Christianity  altogether  frcMM  the  system  of  human  life." — 
(Dr.  Chalmers.) 

1 ««  wir  vermischen  nicht  Natur  und  Gnade  sondern  glaubeu 
beiden  Begriffen  dann  am  meisten  gerecht  zu  werden,  wenn  wir 
sie  reinlich  von  einander  sondern  und  sodann  die  Beziehungen 
welche  sie  zu  einander  haben  aufzuspUren  trachten." — (Dr.  E. 
BoHL.)  "  The  reason  why  so  many  come  off  with  shame  and 
confusion  after  they  have  a  Long  time  laboured  with  zeal  and 
industry  for  the  attainment  of  true  godliness  is  because  they 
were  never  acquainted  with  this  holy  art,  and  never  endeavoured 
to  practice  it  in  a  right  Gospel  way." — (W.  Marshall.)  "  The 
root  of  the  evil  appears  to  lie  in  a  wide-spread  ignorance  of  the 
true  relation  between  religion  and  morals.  Their  separation  is 
the  destruction  of  both.  .  .  .  Morality  without  the  sanctions  of 
religion  has  little  power  against  present  interests  and  inclina- 
tions ;  religion  is  but  a  superstition  and  a  formality  which  com- 
mon-sense will  not  condescend  to  notice  when  it  fails  to  make  a 
man  more  honest,  more  truthful,  more  temperate,  and  more 
generous." — (R.  A.  Thompson.)  "  Let  no  one  thing,  not  even 
the  speculations  of  orthodoxy,  be  suffered  to  stand  a  barrier 
against  your  entrance  into  the  field  of  immediate  exertion." — 
(Dr.  Chalmers.)  "  While  you  are  conscientiously  making  the 
most  of  your  talents,  your  powers  of  execution  and  your  notions  of 
excellence  will  both  improve  silently,  till  at  last  you  may  attain  a 
height  of  excellence  far  beyond  what  in  the  beginning  of  your 
career  you  had  ventured  to  promise  to  yourselves." — {Manual  of 
Conduct.) 
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agency  or  the  incorrigible  depravity  of  human  nature 
much  that  is  manifestly  the  result  of  natural  causes, — 
that  may  be  traced  to  confirmed  habit  or  defective 
educational  training.^  These  they  regard  as  equally 
beyond  their  power  of  control,  and  they  content  them- 
selves with  bemoaning  their  sins  and  deficiencies  without 
any  decided  effort  on  their  part  to  correct  or  improve 
them.*  Their  feelings  in  this  way  come  to  be  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  self,  and  more  and  more  inefficient 

*  "  The  philosopher  who  will  understand  and  interpret  history, 
must  really  believe  that  God,  not  the  Devil  or  his  punchinello, 
governs  the  world." — (Chev.  Bunsen.)  "  It  is  nowhere  taught 
that  there  is  any  compulsory  power  in  evil  spirits.  Neither  is 
there  any  such  a  power  as  enables  the  Devil  to  bewilder  men. 
There  is  no  deceiving  power  which  takes  away  from  men  their 
full  liberty." — (H.  W.  Beecher.)  **A  wise  discipline  of  the 
body  would  free  many  a  devout  soul  from  the  evil  thoughts 
with  which  it  is  haunted,  and  which  are  supposed  to  come  from 
evil  spirits." — (Dr.  Dale.)  "  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that 
there  is  no  inclination  in  man  that  is  incorrigible,  nor  any  temp- 
tation that  is  incident  to  our  state  which  is  insuperable." — (Dr. 
Lucas.)  "  The  depravity  of  human  nature  may  be  too  easily 
assumed  to  be  incorrigible  by  those  who  do  not  look  for  its  causes 
in  the  deficiency  of  moral  education." — (R.  A.  Thompson.)  "A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  truth  would  lay  to  the  charge  of  each 
one  of  us  almost  all  the  evils  that  we  attribute  to  a  foreign  in- 
fluence."— (ViNET.)  "  Sin  creeps  upon  us  in  our  education  so 
tacitly  and  undiscemibly  that  we  mistake  the  cause  of  it ;  and 
yet  so  prevalently  and  effectually  that  we  judge  it  to  be  in  our 
very  nature,  and  charge  it  upon  Adam  to  lessen  the  imputation 
upon  us,  or  to  increase  the  licence  or  the  confidence ;  when  every 
one  of  us  is  the  Adam,  the  man  of  sin  and  the  parent  of  our  own 
impurities." — (Jeremy  Taylor.)  I  believe  "  that  the  discipline 
and  cultivation  of  the  moral  character  of  Christian  people  is  too 
much  neglected,  that  an  undue  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  worth 
of  religious  emotion,  and  that  the  sacredness  of  the  practical 
duties  of  life  is  depreciated." — (Dr.  Dale.) 

*  "  Is  it  not  too  commonly  the  case  .  .  .  that  those  who  are  in 
a  comparatively  low  spiritual  condition  have  little  thought  of 
rising  in  this  world  into  a  state  much  higher,  because  with  their 
conception  of  Christ's  work  they  do  not  think  it  imperatively 
necessary,  or  because  with  their  conception  of  the  difficulty  at- 
tending it,  and  of  the  limitation  set  to  the  Spirit's  work,  they  do 
not  think  it  practicable  ? " — (Dr.  Thomas.)     "  There  is  such  a 
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as  motives  to  action  ;  and  they  shut  themselves  up  in 
indolence  through  their  ignorance  and  superstition.^ 
Hence  the  Christian  comes  to  feel  that  he  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  forsake  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
and  give  himself  up  to  meditation  and  prayer,  in  some 
sequestered  spot  than  maintain  this  unceasing  strife 
with  the  flesh  and  with  the  world.*  But  it  must  not  be. 
If  we  would  be  strong  we  must  be  active,  if  we  would 
grow  we  must  strive,  if  we  would  conquer  we  must 

thing  in  all  of  us  as  a  lazy,  listless,  lifeless  acquiescence  in  a  per- 
petual defeat  in  small  things  or  great  by  the  power  of  evil." — 
(C.  J.  Vaughan.) 

^  "  They  are  in  constant  contemplation  of  a  good  which  they 
cannot  reach,  the  very  idea  of  which  weakens  or  annihilates  all 
their  powers  of  execution,  and  by  means  of  which  life  is  made  to 
them,  not  a  scene  of  enjoyment,  but  a  constant  source  of  disap- 
pointment and  bitterness." — {Manual  of  Conduct.)  **  The  religious 
idealist  perhaps  sincerely  believes  himself  to  be  eminently  devout, 
and  those  who  witness  his  abstraction,  his  elevation,  his  enjoy- 
ment, may  reverence  his  piety ;  meanwhile  this  fictitious  happi- 
ness creeps  on  as  a  lethargy  through  the  moral  system,  and  is 
rendering  him  continually  less  and  less  susceptible  of  those 
emotions  in  which  true  religion  subsists." — (Isaac  Taylor.) 
**  Piety  is  always  in  that  excess  which  entitles  it  to  the  name  of 
superstition  when  it  checks  our  exertions  or  hinders  us  from  the 
use  of  lawful  and  appointed  means." — (Edward  Irving.)  "  It  is 
not  an  idle  wish  or  ineffectual  endeavour,  but  a  thorough  prac- 
tice and  performance  of  Christ's  laws  which  can  continue  us  in 
his  love  and  approve  us  righteous  in  his  judgment." — (J.  Kettle- 
well.) 

^  **  There  is  no  mistake  about  the  nature  of  religion  more 
dangerous  than  an  opinion  that  it  is  inconsistent,  or  even  un- 
connected with  the  ordinary  business  of  life Under  the 

influence  of  this  mistake  many  have  secluded  themselves  from 
the  world,  withdrawn  from  all  the  occupations  of  life,  and  given 
themselves  up  to  idleness,  contemplation,  and  solitary  devotion. 
The  life  of  such  persons  may  be  harmless,  but  it  is  useless ;  it 
may  be  freer  from  vices  than  the  lives  of  others,  but  it  is  less 
virtuous." — (Dr.  A.  Gerard.)  **  Some  people  have  imagined 
that  they  only  renounce  the  world  as  it  ought  to  be  renounced 
who  retire  to  a  cloister  or  a  monastery."  But  **  they  only  re- 
nounce the  world  as  they  ought  who  hve  in  the  midst  of  it  with- 
out worldly  tempers,  who  comply  with  their  share  in  the  offices 
of  human  life  without  complying  with  the  spirit  that  reigneth  in 
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fight.^  The  life  of  the  Christian  is  a  warfare,  and  it  is 
by  doing  and  suffering  that  he  is  made  perfect^     It  is 

the  world." — (W.  Law.)  "  A  religion  of  pure  meditation  and 
abstracted  devotion  was  not  for  so  compound,  so  imperfect  a 
creature  as  man.  .  .  .  Were  total  seclusion  and  abstraction  de- 
signed to  have  been  the  general  state  of  the  world,  God  would 
have  given  men  other  laws,  other  rules,  other  faculties,  and  other 
employments." — (Hannah  More.)  "Our  Saviour  accepts  of 
no  other  separation  of  his  Church  from  the  other  part  of 
the  world  than  that  which  is  made  by  truth,  virtue,  innocence, 
and  holiness  of  life." — (Dr.  Whichcote.)  "The  happiness  of 
a  Christian  does  not  consist  in  mere  feelings  which  may 
deceive,  nor  in  frames  which  can  only  be  occasional;  but  in 
a  settled,  calm  conviction,  that  God  and  eternal  things  have 
the  predominance  in  his  heart." — (Hannah  More.)  "  A  due 
regard  to  the  duties  of  our  several  relations  is  very  neces- 
sary in  order  to  our  perfecting  of  holiness.  ...  He  that,  by  a 
pretence  of  serving  God  in  acts  of  immediate  worship,  neglects 
to  provide  for  his  family  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  —  (Dr. 
Bates.) 

^  "  We  are  not  to  dream  away  our  lives  in  the  contemplation 
of  distant  or  imaginary  perfection.  We  are  to  act  in  an  imperfect 
and  corrupt  world,  and  we  must  only  contemplate  perfection 
enough  to  ennoble  our  nature,  but  not  to  make  us  dissatisfied 
and  disgusted  with  those  faint  approaches  to  that  perfection 
which  it  would  be  the  nature  of  a  brute  or  a  demon  to  despise  " 
— (Sir  J.  Macintosh.)  "  In  life,"  says  Pascal,  **we  believe  that 
we  are  sincerely  seeking  repose,  whereas  in  reaUty  all  that  we 
ever  seek  is  agitation.  ...  It  is  only  the  contest  that  pleases, 
not  the  victory." — "  If  there  were  no  difficulties,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  efforts ;  if  there  were  no  temptations,  there  would  be 
no  training  in  self-control,  and  but  little  merit  in  virtue  ;  if  there 
were  no  trial  and  suffering  there  would  be  no  education  in 
patience  and  resignation." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "The  warrior  is  not 
reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  indulgence,  but  learns  his  art  in 
the  labours,  the  fatigues,  and  the  dangers  of  the  campaign,  and 
feels  his  courage  swell  amid  the  conflict  of  contending  armies, 
*  amid  the  shout  of  battle  and  the  shock  of  arms.* " — (Dr.  R, 
Burns.) 

•  "All  life  is  made  vigorous  by  being  measured  against  com- 
petition, by  resistance,  by  standing  up  against  a  power  that  was 
seeking  to  destroy  it,  by  wrestling  with  some  antagonistic  force ; 
....  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  like  all  other  life,  is  increased 
by  being  put  forth  and  strengthened  by  resistance.  .  .  .  The 
soul  must  have  obstacles  with  which  to  contend,  temptations 
to  resist,  and  enemies  with  which  to  grapple  and  wrestle  itself 
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when  most  brought  to  bear  upon  the  every  day  concerns 
of  life  that  Christianity  attains  to  its  highest  perfection, 
that  it  appears  in  its  purest  and  loveliest  form.^ 

up  into  vigour." — (Dr.  H.  Darling.)  "  The  Christian  life  is  a 
continual  wrestling.  ...  No  condition  wherein  the  Christian 
is  here  below  is  quiet.  ...  No  duty  can  be  performed  without 
wrestling.  The  Christian  needs  his  sword  as  much  as  his 
trowel." — (Dr.  Gurnall.)  "  What  is  it  that  promotes  the  most 
and  the  deepest  thought  of  the  human  race  ?  .  .  .  It  is  suffer- 
ing; and  that,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  there  is  so  much 
suffering  in  the  world." — (A.  Helps.)  "  Perhaps  to  suffer  is 
nothing  else  than  to  live  more  deeply.  Love  and  sorrow  are  the 
two  conditions  of  a  profound  life." — (Vinet.)  "  The  leaves  of 
the  aromatic  plant  shed  but  a  faint  odour  as  they  wave  in  the 
air.  The  gold  shines  scarcely  at  all  as  it  lies  hid  in  the  ore. 
The  nigged  crust  of  the  pebble  conceals  from  the  eye  its  internal 
beauty.  But  let  the  aromatic  leaf  be  crushed ;  let  the  ore  be 
submitted  to  the  furnace  ;  let  the  pebble  be  cut  and  polished  ; 
and  the  fragrance,  the  splendour,  the  fair  colours  are  then 
brought  out." — (Dr.  E.  M.  Goulburn.)  "  Fate  manages  poets 
as  men  do  singing  birds ;  you  overhang  the  cage  of  the  singer, 
and  make  it  dark,  till  at  length  he  has  caught  the  tunes  you  play 
to  him  and  can  sing  them  rightly." — (J.  P.  Richter.) 

^  "  Religion  is  mainly  and  chiefly  the  glorifying  God  amid  the 
duties  and  trials  of  the  world,  the  guiding  our  course  amid  the 
adverse  winds  and  currents  of  temptation  by  the  star-light  of 
duty  and  the  compass  of  divine  truth ;  the  bearing  us  manfully, 
wisely,  courageously,  for  the  honour  of  Christ,  our  great  leader 
in  the  conflict  of  life.  .  .  .  Never,  in  the  highest  and  holiest 
sense,  can  he  become  a  religious  man  until  he  has  acquired 
those  habits  of  daily  self-denial,  of  resistance  to  temptation,  of 
kindness,  gentleness,  humility,  sympathy,  active  beneficence, 
which  are  to  be  acquired  only  in  daily  contact  with  mankind.'* 
— (Dr.  Cairo.)  "  It  is  in  the  field  of  the  world,  and  by  being 
introduced  into  its  several  occupations,  that  the  religious  affec- 
tions obtain  and  display  strength,  firmness,  and  energy.  It  is  in 
the  world  they  are  put  to  the  trial,  it  is  there  we  find  opportunities 
for  exerting  them,  and  it  is  by  being  exerted  there  that  they  are 
improved  into  a  commanding  temper  of  piety." — (Dr  A.  Gerard.) 
**  This  present  life,  with  its  sorrows  and  joys,  its  business,  its 
art,  its  literature,  its  politics, — this  present  life  was  not  invented 
by  the  Devil  to  prevent  us  getting  to  heaven  ;  it  was  appointed 
by  God,  that  we  might,  by  discharging  its  humbler  duties  and 
caring  for  its  inferior  interests,  be  disciplined  for  glory,  honour, 
and  immortality."— (Dr.  Dale.) 
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In  like  manner  it  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  that  the 
Christian  finds  in  carrying  out  his  wishes  or  intentions 
into  practice,  in  exemplifying  the  faith  and  principles  of 
his  religion  in  the  daily  life,  that  we  so  frequently  find 
the  profession  of  Christianity  apart  from  the  practice 
of  it ;  that  we  find  so  many  persons  animated,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  by  Christian  principles,  not  only  not 
abounding  in  good  works,  but  whose  actions  and  con- 
duct are  frequently  questionable,  if  not  actually  cul- 
pable.^ In  place  of  by  their  good  works  giving  men 
cause  to  glorify  God,  they  but  too  often,  by  their  failings 
and  shortcomings,  bring  scorn  and  contempt  upon  the 
sacred  cause  of  Christianity  itself.^    And  they  seek  to 

^  "  Unstable  souls,  wearied  with  vain  endeavours  to  keep  the 
law  that  they  might  obtain  life  by  it,  and  afterwards  taking  up 
with  a  notion  of  the  gospel  devoid  of  power,  they  have  at  length 
despised  that  obedience  which  is  the  honour  of  a  Christian  and 
essentially  belongs  to  his  character,  and  have  abused  the  grace 
of  God  to  licentiousness.'* — Qohn  Newton.)  They  "  pretend  to 
be  so  transported  and  warmed  with  the  hearing  of  gospel  grace 
that  to  mention  the  law  to  them  is  to  depress  their  spirits  and  to 
pour  cold  water  and  not  oil  on  their  fire,  ....  but  do  not  their 
irregular  and  unsavoury  lives  prove  that  none  need  law's  direc- 
tions more  than  they  ? " — (R.  Taylor.)  "  They  are  conscious  of 
much  in  their  spirit  and  habit  which  is  at  present  at  variance 
with  the  law  and  spirit  of.  Christ,  but  they  have  ceased  to  hope 
for  deliverance  firom  it  in  this  world.  .  .  .  They  know  it  is  a  poor 
example  which  they  give  of  the  Christiar^  character,  but  they 
must  bear  with  it.  It  would  often  seein  as  though  they  had 
come  to  regard  what  is  evil  in  it  a^.an  affliction  rather  than  a 
wrong,  and  were  called  to  exercise  resignation  in  relation  to  it 
rather  than  repentance." — (D.  Thomas.) 

'  **  It  is  just  matter  of  sadness  to  any  Christian  heart  to  see 
some  in  these  days  who  profess  much  religion,  and  yet  live  in 
such  sins  as  a  mere  heathen  would  abhor  ....  and  make  it 
part  of  their  Christian  liberty  to  do  so.** — {Whole  Duty  of  Man,) 
**  How  can  one  be  but  staggered  when  we  hear  persons  speaking 
the  language  of  assurance  that  they  know  their  acceptance  with 
God  through  Christ,  and  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  their  interest 
in  all  the  promises,  while  at  the  same  time  we  see  them  under 
the  infiuence  of  unsanctified,  passions,  of  a  proud,  passionate, 
positive,  worldly,  selfish,  or  churlish  carriage  ?  *' — {John  Newton.) 
"  There  are  but  too  many  Christians  who  would,  consecrate  their 
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console  themselves  with  the  thought  that  after  all  the 
heart  is  the  great  thing,  and  that  if  the  heart  be  right 
with  God  it  is  a  small  matter  comparatively  what  their 
works  may  be  ;^  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
heart  cannot  possibly  be  right  with  God  unless  they 
bring  forth  fruits  corresponding  therewith  ;  that  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  "faith  without  works  is  dead 
being  alone/'  * 

Christianity  is  not  faith  alone,  neither  is  it  works 
alone,  but  it  is  faith  and  works  together,  and  acting  in 

vices  and  hallow  their  corrupt  affections,  whose  nigged  humonr 
and  sullen  pride  must  pass  for  Christian  severity,  whose  fierce 
wrath  and  bitter  rage  against  their  enemies  must  be  called  holy 
zeal,  whose  petulancy  towards  their  superiors,  or  rebellion  against 
their  governors,  must  have  the  name  of  Christian  courage  and 
resolution."— (H.  Scougal.) 

^  **  Some,  when  they  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures  that  we  are 
saved  by  faith — through  faith  without  works-— do  begin  to  dis- 
regard all  obedience  to  the  law  as  not  at  all  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, and  do  account  themselves  obliged  to  it  only  in  point  of 
gratitude ;  if  it  be  wholly  neglected,  they  doubt  not  but  free  grace 
will  save  them  harmless.**— (W.  Marshall.)  "There  is  such  a 
thing  in  all  of  us  ....  as  a  practical  resting  upon  the  atone- 
ment, either  in  the  present  or  in  the  future,  as  something  which 
shall  make  up  for  all  else,  and  carry  the  soul,  however  earthly 
and  sin-bound,  safely  across  the  boundary-line  at  last  between 
death  and  life.'* — (C.  J.  Vaughan.)  *•"  Don't  fall  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  it  will  be  all  the  same  at  last,  whatever  sins  a 
man  may  have  committed,  if  he  only  comes  to  be  pardoned  by 
God  and  to  have  the  guilt  of  them  washed  away.  It  will  not  be 
all  the  same ;  certainly  not  in  this  world,  nor  probably  in  the 
next  either." — (T.  Binney.)  "  You  fall  into  a  ruinous  mistake  if 
you  suppose  that  a  solitary  precept  of  the  moral  law  was  repealed, 
its  authority  weakened,  or  its  sanctions  and  penalties  withdrawn, 
when  you  repented  of  sin  and  trusted  in  the  mercy  of  G.od  .  .  . 
for  every  moral  offence,  no  matter  who  commits  it,  there  is 
punishment,  loss,  .and  shame." — (Dr.  Dale.)  "  The  design  of 
Christ's  death  was  not  to  make  a  good  life  unnecessary,  but  only 
to  render  it  efficacious  and  available ;  not  to  procure  a  privilege 
of  being  saved  without  it  (as  some  fancy)  but  that  we  might  be 
saved  with  it.**— (John  Norris.) 

•  "  It  was  an  unhappy  division  that  has  been  made  between 
faith  and  works.  Though  in  my  intellect  I  may  divide  them, 
just  as  in  the  candle  I  know  there  is  both  light  and  heat ;  but 
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harmony  the  one  with  the  other.^  A  Icnbwledge  of 
their  true  nature  and  of  the  principles  by  which  they 
are  governed  would  enable  the  Christian  to  bring  tbem 
together  in  unity,  and  so  would  they  be  mutually  help- 
ful the  one  to  the  other.^     In  place  of  seeking  to  sepa- 

yet  put  out  the  candle  and  they  are  both  gone ;  one  remains  not 
without  the  other ;  so  'tis  between  faith  and  works.  Nay,  to  a 
right  conception,  Fides  est  Opus  J" — (Selden.)  "  What  in  Scrip- 
ture stands  opposed  to  faith  are  works  without  faith ;  never  do 
they  place  faith  and  the  works  of  faith  in  antagonism  to  each 
other.  .  .  .  Works  are  but  a  continuation  of  faith.  .  .  .  Faith 
only  begins  where  the  will  begins,  where  the  soul  is  employed, 
where,  in  a  word,  there  is  action.  Faith  is  therefore  a  work,  or 
it  is  nothing." — (Vinet.)  "  Affections  cannot  substantially  and 
truly  subsist  without  producing  right  actions^  for  never  let  it  be 
forgotten  that  a  pious  inclination  which  has  iiot  life  and  vigour 
sufficient  to  ripen,  into  action  when  the  occasion  presents  itself, 
and  a  right  action  which  does  not  grow  out  of  a  sound  principle 
will  neither  of  them  have  any  place  in  the  account  of  real  good« 
ness." — (H.  More.)  "  How  can  a  nature  be  strong  which  is  at 
war  with  itself,  whose  faith  and  works  are  in  discord  ?  " — (Dr. 
Maudsley.) 

^  "  Faith,  if  it  be  true  living  and  justifyiiig,  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  a  good  life.  .  .  .  The  least  faith  that  is  must  be  a 
persuasion  so  strong  as  to  make  us  undertake  the  doing  of  all 
that  duty  which  Christ  built  upon  the  foundation  of  believing." 
(Jeremy  Taylor.)  **  The  gospel,  while  it  provides  directly  for 
the  peace  of  a  sinner,  provides  no  less  directly  and  efiGk^iently  for 
the  purity  of  his  practice  ....  and  he  who  truly  accepts  Christ 
as  the  alone  foundation  of  his  meritorious  acceptance  befojre  God» 
is  stimulated  by  the  circumstances  of  his  new  condition  to  breathe 
holy  purposes  and  to  abound  in  holy  performances.  He  is  cheated 
anew  unto  good  works." — (Dr.  Chalmers.) 

'  ''  Knowledge  and  practice  do  materially  |MX>mote  and  help 
forward  one  another.  Knowledge  prepares  and  disposeth  for 
practice ;  and  practice  is  the  best  way  to  perfect  knowledge  of 
any  kind.  Mere  speculation  £s  a  very  raw  and  rude  thing  in  com- 
parison of  that  true  and  distinct  knowledge  which  is  gotten  by 
practice  and  experience.  .  ^  .  Men  eeisily  mistake  rules,  but  fre- 
quent practice  and  experience  are  seldom  deceived." — (Arch- 
bishop TiLLOTSON.)  If  religious  feelings  and  convictions  "  are 
not  to  be  merely  head-notions  or  evanescent  fec^ii^s,  they  must 
be  taken  into  the  will  and  pass  out  into  our  actions.  This  is 
what  our  Lord  said :  *  If  any  man  will  do  his  will  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctnne  whether  it  be  of  God.*    Knowledge  is  to  follow 
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rate  them  he  would  see  that  the  one  is  necessary  to  the 
health,  well-being,  even  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
other.^  Works  are  not  only  necessary  to  faith,  they  are 
the  end  and  fruit  of  it*  Faith  is  given  to  aid  us  in  the 
accomplishment  of   our  work.^    Christianity  is  not  a 

doin^  not  precede  it  In  order  to  understand,  we  must  coi}i- 
mence  by  putting  into  practice  what  we  already  know.** — (Prin- 
cipal Shairp.)  The  Christian  "  should  not  only  read  diligently 
and  pray  diligently,  but  he  should  do  diligently  every  one  right 
thing  that  is  within  his  reach,  and  those  he  finds  himself  to  have 
strength  for.**— (Dr.  Chalmers.) 

^  ''  Faith  and  works,  presuming  them  to  be  the  true  £siith  and 
true  works,  compose  an  indivisible  whole,  and  mutually  com- 
plete each  other,  so  that  works  without  faith  are  nothing,  and 
faith  without  works  is  a  mere  word.** — (Vinet.)  **  Faith  begins 
the  change  ^i^hin  by  purifying  our  hearts  and  desires;  and 
thence  goes  4n  to  perfect  our  outward  words  and  actions. 
And  unless  it  proceed  to  this,  it  will  never  be  able  to  bear  us 
out  and  to  jt»stify  us  at  God*s  bar.** — (J.  Kettlewell.)  "  A 
true  belief  ui'  Christ  and  personal  holiness,  are  not  two  things 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  capable  of  being  set  over  against 
each  other ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  thing  at  different 
periods  of  its  existence.  The  first  is  the  blade,  the  last  the  full 
com ;  the  first  is  the  babe  in  Christ,  the  last  the  strong  man.** — 
<Dr.  H.  Darling.) 

*  "  Good  works  are  the  perfection  and  expression  of  holy  prin- 
ciples, the  veryendand  object  of  all  religion,  the  very  substance  of 
happiness,  the  very  element  of  heaven.*'  —  (Thos.  Erskine.) 
"  What  can  Christian  perfection  be  but  a  right  performance  of 
all  the  duties  of  life  as  is  according  to  the  laws  of  Christ  ?  '* — 
{W.  Law.)  "It  is  the  good  effects  of  Christian  faith  upon  our 
hearts  and  lives  that  makes  it  justifying  and  saving.** — (J. 
Kettlewell.)  **  Our  works  are  not  only  the  manifestation  of 
our  faith  and  love,  but  their  ailment  as  well." — (Vinet.)  "  The 
clearest  notions  of  truth  become  clouded  if  they  be  not  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  practice.*' — (J.  Smith.) 

•  "  A  right  faith  is  wholly  io  order  to  a  good  life,  and  is  of  no 
value  any  farther  than  it  hath  an  influence  upon  it.** — (Archbp. 
TiLLOTSON.)  "  If  God  graciously  vouchsafe  to  us  inward  con- 
solation it  is  only  to  animate  us  to  farther  progress  ....  If 
the  promises  are  our  aliment,  the  commandments  are  our  work ; 
and  a  temperate  Christian  ought  to  deisire  nourishment  only 
in  order  to  carry  him  through  his  business.*' — (Hannah  More.) 
"  The  right  faith  of  man  is  not  intended  to  give  him  repose  but 
\o  enable  him  to  do  his  work.    It  is  not  intended  that  he  should 
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mere  doctrine  or  belief,  it  is  a  life  and  a  practice,  and 
to  ignorance  of  this  may  be  traced  much  of  the 
religious  error  and  shortcoming  of  the  present  day.^ 

We  are  too  much  given  to  regard  religion  as  some- 
thing distinct  and  apart  from  ordinary  life,  something 
only  for  particular  times  and  places,  and  suited  merely 
to  particular  circumstances.^  We  do  not  think  of  it,  at 
least  as  much  as  we  ought,  in  connection  with  our  daily 
occupations  and  social  relationships, — with  our  conduct 

look  away  from  the  place  that  he  lives  in  now,  and  cheer  him- 
self with  thoughts  01  the  place  he  is  to  live  in  next  *' ;  but  thkt 
he  should  work  stoutly  here  in  faith. — (John  Ruskin.) 

^  "  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  it  («.^.,  Christianity)  is  a  sort  ol 
knowledge.  No!  it  is  a  form  of  being." — (S.  T.  Coleridge.) 
"No  one  will  be  acquitted  and  rewarded  at  that  bar  for  know- 
ing and  discoursing,  for  wishing  or  desiring,  but  only  for  working 
and  obeying.'*  Christ  has  given  to  us  his  laws,  "not  for  talk 
and  discourse,  but  for  action  and  practice ;  and  his  promises  he 
has  annexed  to  them,  not  as  rewards  of  idleness,  but  only  of 
active  service  and  obedience.  .  .  .  Our  last  doom  shall  turn  not 
upon  our  knowing  or  not  knowing,  our  willing  or  not  wilhhg, 
but  upon  our  obe)dng  or  disobeying."  —  (J.  Kettlewell.) 
"There  are  some  of  you  who  like  to  hear  sermons  about  the 
doctrine  of  election  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  .... 
and  sermons  that  make  your  hearts  leap  and  your  pulses  beat 
high,  who  have  a  feeUng  that  a  minister  wastes  his  own  time 
and  the  time  of  his  congregation  when  he  preaches  against 
common  vices  and  enforces  the  obligation  of  common  virtues." — 
(Dr.  Dale.)  "  The  mere  perception  of  the  excellency  of  the 
moral  law  and  the  great  desirableness  of  acting  on  it  is  not 
enough.  Thousands  there  are  who  approve  one.  course  and 
follow  another.  Their  reason  is  enlightened  enough  to  see  and 
admire  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  but  thfe  proper 
volitional  residua  have  not  been  accumulated." — (J.  D.  Morell.) 
"  Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  the  well-being  of  the  world 
than  the  retognition  of  the  practical  and  active  haturfe  of 
Christianity."— (Swfl//  Books  on  Great  Subjects.) 

>  "  If  all  the  actions  of  the  natural  and  social  life  be  con- 
sidered as  without  the  province  of  religion,  the  necessary 
consequence  Will  be  that  men  shall  think  themselves  at  liberty 
to  perform  them  n6t  according  to  the  rules  of  religion.  When- 
ever we  look  upon  the  ordinal^  actions  of  common  Hfb  kd 
indifferent,  whenever  we  forget  that  there  is  either  virtue  ot  Vic^ 
in  almost  every  one  of  them,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  indulging 
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in  sodefy,  and  with  nature  around  us.^  It  is  not  some- 
thing distinct  from  or  opposed  to  every  other  thing,  but 
it  is  something  superadded,  so  as  to  mingle  with,  im- 
prove, and  elevate  all  else.* 

It  is  one  thing  to  view  religion  as  somethii^  distinct 
from,  opposed,  or  contrary  to  all  other  things  ;  another 

vice  and  contracting  guilt  in  the  performance  of  them." — (Dr. 
A.  Gerard.)  "  The  man  who  sees  God  only  at  certain  times 
and  in  certain  places,  as  in  temples  and  groves,  will  feel  as  if  he 
were  beyond  God*s  cognizance  and  control  in  all  other  posi- 
tions. Hence  we  find  the  earnest  (we  cannot  say  spiritual) 
worshipper  at  the  altar  cheating  in  the  market  place,  and 
indulging  the  basest  propensities  of  his  nature  when  he  thinks 
himseUf  under  the  cloud  of  concealment." — (Dr.  McCosh.) 

^  "  Men  should  be  disposed  to  address  themselves  to  the  dis- 
charge of  all  temporal  tasks,  under  a  firm  and  pleasing  belief 
that  by  doing  them  in  a  proper  manner,  and  in  a  suitable  spirit, 
thev  are  best  qualifying  themselves  for  an  inheritance  in  that  more 
enduring  state  of  existence  towards  which  the  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations df  their  minds  are  continually  can:)ring  them." — {Manual 
of  Conduct,)  **  Man's  very  worldly  employment  in  honest  trades 
and  offices  is  a  serving  of  God.''  The  ploughman,  the  artizan, 
the  merchant,  *'  these  men  are  in  their  callings  the  ministers  of 
the  Divine  Providence,  and  the  stewards  of  the  creation,  and 
servants  of  a  great  family  of  God,  the  world,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  procuring  necessaries  for  food  and  clothing,  ornament 
and  physic."  —  (Jeremy  Taylor.)  "  The  man  who  does  the 
Gommonest  thing  in  the  world,  recognising  it  as  part  of  the 
divine  order  of  mings  ....  that  one  man  should  be  service- 
able and  usefiil  to  another, — the  man,  I  say,  who  does  a  thing 
well  because  of  this,  and  who  tries  to  do  it  better,  is  doing  God's 
service." — (George  Macdonald.) 

*  Religion  is  not  "  a  kind  of  transcendental  matter  which 
belongs  to  the  outside  of  life,  and  has  no  part  in  the  laws  by 
which  life  is  organised,  a  miraculous  epidemic,  a  fire  ball  shot 
from  the  moon,  something  holy  because  it  is  from  God,  but 
so  extraordinary,  so  out  of  place  that  it  cannot  suffer  any 
vital  connection  with  the  ties,  and  causes,  and  forms,  and 
habits  which  constitute  the  frame  of  our  history." — (Dr. 
Bushnell.)  '*  Pray  learn  to  understand  how  all  work  has  in 
it  a  spiritual  element,  how  the  meanest  thing  on  earth  has  a 
divine  side,  how  all  die  temporary  forms  include  essences  that 
are  to  be  eternal." — (T.  Binnby.)  "  By  a  religious  fulfilment 
of  common  duties  we  become  effectual  fellow-workers  with  God 
in  advancing  the  interests  of  his  Kingdom  in  the  world.—- 
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to  view  It  as  higher  indeed  than  all  else,,  but  as  becom- 
ing a  part  of  them,  mingling  with,  and  elevating  them, 
as  that  to  which  all  things  naturally  lead,  and  to  which 
they  look  for  their  highest  perfection.^  All  learning 
and  all  education,  if  it  be  of  the  right  kind,  must  lead 
up  to  religion.^     The  more    a  man  is  educated  and 

(Manual  of  Conduct,)  "  All  true  work  is  sacred ;  in  all  true  work 
were  it  but  true  hand  labour  there  is  something  of  divipeness.* 
— (T.  Carlyle.) 

•  ^  "  Whatever  has  by  their  Creator  been  implanted  in  the  es- 
sence of  human  nature  and  reason  .  .  •  can  only  attain  to  its  full 
realisation  by  means  of  that  higher  principle  such  as  ^we  see  it 
actually  realised  in  Him  who  is  its  source,  and  in  whom  is  ex- 
pressed the  original  type  and  model  after  which  humanity  has  to 
strive." — (Neander.)  "Science,  philosophy,  theology,  are  not 
rivjils,  but  sisters. .  . .  Each  prepares  for  and  hands  the  enquirer 
on  to  that  which  is  next  in  rank.  .  ,  .  The  natural  philosopher 
in  generalising  the  phenomena  of  nature  is  compelled  to  make 
use  of  ideas  and  processes  of  which  his  own  science  gives  him  no 
sufficient  account.  .  .  .  He  leaves  this  to  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
to  logic,  to  metaphysic.  .  .  .  The  metaphysician  again  in  his 
turn  when  he  has  tried  to  perform  his  proper  task  leaves  the 
great  work  yet  incomplete.  He  discerns  at  the  end  of  his 
furthest  investigations  certain  wider  problems  opening  up,  of 
which  it  Jjelongs  to  theology  to  treat," — (Dr.  Cairo.)  **  Revela- 
tion is  natural  reason  enlarged  by  a  new  set  of  discoveries  com- 
municated by  God  immediately,  which  reason  vouches  the  truth 
of  by  the  testimony  and  proof  it  gives  that  they  come  from  God." 
— QoHN  Locke.)  "  If  you  do  not  beUeve  that  religion  is  the 
poetry  of  morality,  the  lofty,  nay,  the  loftiest  style  of  life,  think 
...  of  Fenelon.  Could  you  be  purer,  more  steadfast,  richer, 
more  self-sacrificing,  or  more  blessed  than  he — at  once  child, 
woman,  man,  and  angel.'* — (J.  P.  Richter.)  "The  true  and 
proper  antagonist  of  the  selfish  feelings  is  .  .  .  the  religious 
feeling,  which  at  once  destroys  our  own  individuality  by  making 
us  a  subject  of  the  Most  High,  and  subordinates  our  wishes  and 
our  interests  to  the  revealed  will  and  purpose  of  God." — (Edward 
Irving.)  "  Where  religion  is,  there  both  men  and  beasts  and 
the  whole  world  are  loved.  Every  being  is  a  moving  temple  of 
the  Infinite.  Everything  earthly  pur&es — suns  itself  in  the 
thought  of  him." — (J.  P.  Richter.) 

*  **  Culture,  if  thoroughly  and  consistently  carried  out,  must 
lead  on  to  religion,  that  is,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  and 
heavenward  capacities  of  our  nature." — (Prin.  Shairp.)  "Christian 
faith  is  the  perfection  of  human  reason.*' — (J.  Marsii.)    **ThQ 
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trained  the  more  must  he  feel  his  need  of  religion,  and 
the  more  dissatisfied  will  he  be  with  anything  short 
ofit^ 

Much  injury  has  been  done  both  to  religion  and 
education  by  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  set 
the  one  against  the  other,  as  if  the  interests  of  the  two 
were  diverse  in  place  of  being  identical,  as  if  they  were- 
opposing  and  hostile,  instead  of  allied  and  friendly 
powers.^  Thus  there  are  many  who  seek  to  disparage 
or  slight  education,  with  the  view  thereby  of  exalting 
religion  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  seem  to  regard 
education  as  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  perfection  of 


highest  round  in  the  ladder  of  philosophy  is  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  Christian  grace." — (Prof.  Ferrier.)  "  The  Christian 
faith  is  the  necessary  complement  of  a  sound  ethical  system.'* 
— (A.  H.  H  ALLAM.)  **  The  morals  of  religion  are  only  the  per- 
fection of  human  morals." — (Helvetius.)  "  Religion  sets  up 
its  jurisdiction  over  all  the  operations  of  the  mind." — (A.  Barnes.) 

^  **  We  must  admit  that  some  truth  of  the  kind  that  religion 
offers  is  morally  necessary  for  our  peace,  our  hope,  and  highest 
happiness  as  men.  ...  It  gives  meaning  and  completeness  to 
the  problem  of  human  destiny.  ...  It  would  do  violence  to  our 
very  nature  to  suppose  that  such  a  testimony  should  exist  within 
us  merely  to  create  a  beneficial  delusion.** — (J.  D.  Morell.) 
**  That  the  convictions  of  religion  form  the  great  foundation  of 
moral  conduct — that  piety  in  itself  is  fitted  to  exalt  the  human 
mind  to  its  greatest  degree  of  virtuous  perfection — are  truths  which 
everyone  acknowledges,  and  which  the  experience  of  mankind 
sufficiently  proves." — (A.  Alison.)  "  By  all  means  let  men's  facul- 
ties be  improved  as  much  as  may  be,  and  all  hands  join  in  the 
furtherance  and  advancement  of  sound  knowledge.  True  religion 
.  .  .  can  never  hereby  suffer,  so  far  from  it,  it  must  gain  exceed- 
ingly. ...  As  soon  may  light  propagate  darkness  as  one  kind  of 
trutn  subvert  any  other." — (J.  Balguy.)  **  Religion  is  to  the  soul 
what  health  is  to  the  body ;  it  is  the  right  ordering  of  aU  the 
faculties." — (H.  W.  Beecher.)  "  Religion  was  given  us  as  the 
best  rule  for  the  conduct  and  government  of  our  lives." — (R. 
Nelson.) 

"  **  The  two  great  forces  of  the  world — religion  and  education 
— are  arrayed  against  each  other,  instead  of  working  in  unison, 
to  the  mutual  injury  of  both,  and  to  the  retarding  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  humanity." — (J.  A.  Langford.) 
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humanity,  and  so  deny  to  religion  its  proper  place  and 
work.^ 

These  mistaken  ideas  can  only  be  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  true  nature  and  office  of 
the  one  or  of  the  other.^  Did  the  Christian  see  in 
education  one  of  the  chief  means  for  the  improvement 
of  the  race,  and  for  building  it  up  in  the  faith,  he  would 
be  slow  to  deny  anything  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour, 
or  to  oppose  any  step  that  may  be  taken  for  its 
advancement ;®  and,  on  the  other  hand,  did  the  most 

^  "  Culture,  with  its  eye  fixed  oil  man's  perfection,  has  been 
busy  with  the  means  that  tend  towsurds  this — that  is,  appropriat- 
ing the  large  results  which  human  effort,  thought,  and  experience 
have  gathered  from  past  centuries.  Religion  on  the  other  hand 
starting,  not  from  the  view  of  mail's  perfection,  but  of  God's 
existence  .  .  .  has  been  entirely  absorbed  in  the  results  that 
flow  out  of  this  relation  .  .  .  and  thus  each  self-enwrapt  has 
taken  little  account  of  its  neighbour." — (Prin.  Shairp.)  "  How 
unfriendly  all  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  been  to  the  spread  of 
education  everybody  knows." — (H.  Spencer.)  **  Science  and 
religion  are  said  to  be  antagonists,  and  the  most  inveterate  op- 
ponents of  .  .  .  liberal  edu'cation  are  the  professed  defenders  of 
faith." — (J.  A.  Langford.) 

*  "The  failure  to  see  what  is  necessary  and  what  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion,  on  the  subject  of  the  connection  between  religion  and 
education,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  most  bitter  controversies 
and  the  most  fatal  mistakes.  It  has  made  faith  the  antagonist 
to  reason,  and  science  the  enenly  of  religion.  Things,  which 
from  their  nature  are  but  parts  of  one  greftt,  beautiful,  and  har- 
monio.us  whole,  have  been  arrayed  one  against  another." — (J.  A. 
Langford.)  "  Since  one  truth  is  the  complement  of  another  and 
the  limitation  of  it,  it  is  possible  to  teach  truth*  itself  with  all  the 
results  of  error — ^possible  to  make  men  Antinomiatis  by  preaching 
only  the  unadulterated  truth  that  *  all  salvation  is  of  grace,'  and 
to  make  men  Pharisees  by  preachiAg  only  the  antagonistic  truth 
that  *  faith  without  works  is  dead.'"— (Henry  Rogers.) 

*  "  The  greater  part  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind,  and 
the  misery  which  they  occasion,  mky  generally  be  deferred  to  the 
neglect  of  early  educatibn,  by  which  the  seeds  of  good  principles 
are  sown,  and  those  rank  weeds,  which  spring  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance  in  the  most  vigorous  mental  soils,  are  eradicated  and 
prevented  from  diffusing  their  noxious  influence." — (Dr.  W.  L. 
Brown.)  "The  neglect  of  children  in  not  teaching  them  to 
govern  their  passions  is  the  true  cause  why  many,  that  have 
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sanguine  friends  of  education  recognise  in  religion  the 
highest  and  most  effectual  means  for  the  perfecting  of 
humanity,  they  would  doubtless  be  willing  to  concede 
to  it  a  chief  place  in  their  schemes.^ 

Religion  is  not  in  itself  an  end,  but  the  means  to  an 
end,  which  is  the  glory'  of  God,  and  the  perfection  of 
mankind  ;^   and  whatever  tends    to  the  perfection  of 

proved  to  be  sincere  Christians  when  they  came  to  be  men,  have 
yet  been  very  imperfect  in  their  conversation,  and  their  lives 
nave  been  full  of  inequalities  and  breaches  which  have  not  only 
been  matter  of  great  trouble  and  disquiet  to  themselves,  but  of 
.  great  scandal  to  religion  when  their  light,  which  should  shine 
before  men,  is  so  often  darkened  and  obscured  by  those  frequent 
and  visible  infirmities." — (Archbishop  Tillotson.)  **  Even  for 
the  Christian  there  is  an  art  of  education — an  art  which  calcu- 
lates upon  human  nature,  rests  upon  it,  accepts  its  aid  as  freely 
as  it  acknowledges  its  obstacles.  .  .  .  Christian  education  re- 
cognises, accepts,  cultivates  nature,  addresses  itself  to  the  will 
and  the  reason,  acts  by  example  and  habit,  establishes  the  rights 
and  elements  of  law  and  morality." — (Vinet.) 

^  '*  Eminently,  indeed,  as  has  been  observed  by  distinguished 
writers  on  this  subject  (Arnold,  Guizot,  Neander,  &c.),  was  Chris- 
tianity adapted  to  complete  what  the  enlightened  influence  of 
Greece  and  Rome  had  commenced  in  the  career  of  civilisation  ?  *' 
— (George  Harris.)  **  I  believe  that  Christianity,  so  far  from 
being  hostile  to  the  highest  and  most  perfect  development  of  our 
secular  life,  is  eminently  favourable  to  it ;  that  the  recovery  of 
the  whole  world  from  idolatry,  from  vice,  from  atheism,  from  un- 
belief, will  be  accompanied  with  a  condition  of  material  prosperity, 
of  intellectual  culture,  of  social  and  political  freedom  unexampled 
in  human  hjistory." — (Dr.  Dale.)  "I  believe  that  a  revival  of 
what  have  always  been  regarded  as  the  loftiest  forms  of  litera- 
ture, and  a  re-awakening  of  original  genius,  will  be  one  of  the 
causes  and  one  of  tHe  effects  of  a,  healt^i^r  and  more  vigorous 
religious  lif<^." — (Ditto.)  "  Whatever  there  exists  of  great,  of 
hopeful,  an^  of  redeeming  in  the  pif^sent  st|ate  of  the  human  race,, 
is  the  effect  of  Christianity." — (Ch^v.  Bunsen.) 

'  Religion,  in  its  true  light,  is  to  be  viewed  '*as  a  mean, 
not  as  an  end;  as  a  mean  to  promote  God's  glory  and  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  piety  amongst  men,  in  ord/er  to  their  pre- 
sent and  future  happiness,"  and  "  unless  these  ends  are  answered, 
•mere  devotion  is  nothing  worth." — (Dr.  T.  Fothergill.)  "  God, 
in  his  dealings  with  man,  can  have  only  one  object  in  view — His 
own  glory  in  the  perfection  of  humanity." — (^wn.)    "The  en4  ' 
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mankind  is  for  the  glory  of  God.^  Nor  is  religion  the 
alone  means,  but  only  one  of  the  means  for  showing 
forth  God's  glory.  All  the  discoveries  in  science,  every 
advance  in  art ;  whatever  increases  social  prosperity  or 
individual  happiness  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  are 
paving  the  way  to  the  same  end.^  They  have  but  a 
limited  view  of  Christianity  who  do  not  see  in  it  a 
means  to  raise  man  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  even  in 
this  world.®  We  firmly  believe  that  righteousness  and 
truth  and  goodness  will  yet  prevail  on  the  earth  ;  and 

which  God  had  in  view  with  regard  to  his  creatures,  and  particu? 
larly  with  respect  to  man,  cannot  be  any  other  than  on  the  one 
side  His  glory,  and  on  the  other  the  perfection  and  happiness  of 
His  creatures,  as  far  as  their  nature  or  constitution  will  admit.** 

—  (M.  BURLAMAQUI.) 

1  "  God's  ^lory  and  our  happiness  are  never  separated  in  His 
mind,  though  they  too  often  are  in  ours." — Q.  Smith.)  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  says  that  *'  Man  is  a  mean  or  a  medium  of  the  glory  of 
God,  but  that  it  is  only  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  perfec- 
tion as  a  creature*  that  he -can  manifest  the  glory  of  his  Creator." 
"  By  seeking  the  glory  of  God  we  naturally  and  directly  promote 
our  own  happiness ;  the  glory  of  God  and  our  own  happiness  are 
inseparably  linked  together." — (Archbishop  Tillotson.) 

*  "  The  intellect  6i  man,  in  all  the  gradations  of  its  power  and 
all  the  variety  of  its  faculties,  comes  from  God.  .  .  .  Lord  Bacon 
was  as  truly  God's  servant,  though  employed  in  a  different 
ministry  and  endowed  with  different  powers,  as  any  prophet  of 
the  old  faith  or  any  apostle  of  the  new.  .  .  .  His  mission  was  the 
increase  of  physical  enjoyment  and  social  comfort,  and  most 
wonderfully,  most  awfully,  has  he  fulfilled  his  conception  and 
his  design.  ...  A  single  book,  written  by  a  professor  at  Glasgow, 
not  quite  ninety  years  ago,  has  cheapened  the  bread  and  added 
to  the  comfort  of  every  household  in  this  country.  ...  By  giving 
him  a  genius  for  the  study  of  an  almost  unknown  science,  God 
has  wrought  for  us  these  great  wonders.  His  special  intellectual 
endowments  made  him  God's  minister  for  good,  not  to  this 
nation  only,  but  to  all  nations  which  have  learned  already  the 
lessons  he  taught,  or  shall  learn  them  in  the  time  to  come." — 
(Dr.  Dale.) 

•  "  The  general  impression  produced,  both  by  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures,  seems  to  me  to  be  that  in  this  very  world, 
which  has  been  made  desolate  by  the  crimes  of  men  and  by  the 
judgments  of  God,  truth  and  righteousness  are  to  win  a  second 
universal  victory,  and  we  are  to  see  how  bright  and  how  blessed 
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that  whatever  tends  to  promote  or  hasten  this  issue, 
whatever  is  true,  or  good,  or  noble  in  the  world  is  not 
distinct  from,  but  allied  to  Christianity.^  With  all  that 
is  right  in  nature,  with  reason,  with  science,  and  with 
all  progress,  Christianity  is  in  union,  and  progresses  as 
they  progress.* 

a  thing  man's  life  may  be  made  before  this  mortal  puts  on 
immortality,  and  this  corruptible  incomiption.'* — (Dr.  Dale.) 
*'  The  existing  scene  of  things  is  not  destined  to  be  the  last. 
High  as  it  is,  it  is  too  low  and  too  imperfect  to  be  regarded  as 
God's  finished  work ;  it  is  merely  one  of  the  progressive  dynas- 
ties ;  and  revelation  and  the  implanted  instincts  of  our  nature 
alike  teach  us  to  anticipate  a  glorious  teilniinal  dynasty.*' — 
(Hugh  Miller.) 

^  "  The  kingdom  of  God  consists  in  the  prevalence  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  in  concord  and  freedom,  in  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  beautify  and  better  life, — that  is,  to  improve  the 
characters,  and  pursuits,  and  institutions  of  men." — {Manual  of 
Conduct.)  **  Whatever  political  or  social  institutions  have  at  any 
time  been  established  by  men  of  superior  influence  or  talents, 
and  have  had  a  manifest  tendency  to  improve  the  condition  of 
mankind,  are  equally  with  the  authorised  institutions  of  a  divine 
dispensation  to  be  regarded  as  means  which  God  ....  has 
ordained  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  his  offspring,  atod  the 
final  extension  of  his  kingdom  over  the  communities  of  men." — 
(Ditto.) 

*  We  regard  the  kingdom  of  God  "as  embracing  all  the 
arrangements  by  means  of  which,  in  any  shape  and  to  any  de* 
gree,  the  well-being  and  improvement  of  the  universe,  or  of 
human  life,  are  promoted :  and  hence  not  only  the  religious  dis- 
pensations or  institutions  of  Providence  are  to  be  classed  among 
the  means  of  promoting  the  extension  of  this  kingdofid,  but  art 
and  science  and  legislation  and  every  improvement  iii  human 
knowledge, — everythmg,  in  short,  which  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  reign  of  wisdom,  or  freedom,  or  concord^  or  purity 
among  men ;  everything  by  means  of  which  the  best  condition 
of  the  world  is  advanced,  or  the  existence  of  ignorance,  of 
tyranny,  of  guilt,  or  of  discord',  is  destroyed  or  diminished ;  every- 
thing even  that  has  a  tendency  to  beautify  the  face  of  ^external 
nature,  and  so  far  to  advance  man  in  that  course  in  which,  as  an 
active,  a  social,  a  moral,  and  an  intelligent  being,  he  had  been 
appointed  to  proceed." — {Manual  tf  Conduct,)  **  Every  new  dis- 
covery in  science  yields  its  contribution  to  the  proofs  and  illus- 
trations of  the  wisdom^  the  power,  and  the  goodness  of  God.*' — 
(Dr.  McCosH.)    "  I  am  convinced  that  all  right  of  whatever 
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In  nature  as  well  as  in  Scripture  God  has  given  us  a 
revelation  of  the  divine  will.^  God  reveals  his  will  to 
us  in  nature  by  laws,  and  he  signifies  their  obligation 
upon  us  by  attending  the  infringment  of  them  by 
punishment.^  Ever^  law  of  nature  the  infringement  or 
non-observance  of  which  is  attended*  with  punishment 

kind,  is  good,  and  comes  from  God;  that  all  knowledge  comes 
from  Him,  and  can  be  used  in  His  service ;  that  nothing  which 
really  adds  to  a  knowledge  of  the  world  is  for  a  moment  to  be 
despised." — (Bishop  Temple.) 

^  "  We  discover  God's  will  in  the  habitual  course  of  nature, 
and  in  the  invariable  tendency  of  events." — (De  Tocqueville.) 
"  Those  precepts  which  learned  men  have  committed  to  writing, 
transcribing  them  from  the  common  reason  and  common  feel- 
ings of  human  nature,  are  to  be  accounted  not  less  divine  than 

those  contained  in  the  tab,les  given  by  Moses It  could 

not  have  been  the  intention  of  our  Maker  to  supersede  by  a  law 
graven  upon  stone  that  which  is  written  with  his  own  finger  on 
the  table  of  tl^e  heart.V — (Melancthon.)  "The  general  and 
perpetual  voice  of  men  is  the  sentiment  of  Go(J  Himself;  for 
that  which  all  men  have  at  all  times  learnt.  Nature  herself  must 
needs  have  taught,  and  God  being  the  Author  of  Nature,  her 
voice  is  but  his  instrument."-^  (Dr.  Hooker.)  **  Whatever  is  in 
the  nature  and  original  constitution  of  man,  and  appears  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  nature  an4  constitution,  certainly 
indicates  the  intention  or  will  of  God  with  respect  to  man,  and 
consequently  acquaints  us  with  the  law  of  nature." — (M.  Bur- 
LAMAQUi.)  "The  language  of  reason  is  that  of  God  Himself, 
and  when  our  reason  tells  us  an5^ing  clearly  it  is  God  Himself, 
who  by  this  internal  oracle  gives  us  to  understand  what  is  good 
and  just, — what  is  agreeable  to  Him  and  si^itable  to  ourselves.'* 
— (Ditto.)  "  Reason  is  naturs^l  revelation  whereby  the  eternal 
father  of  light  and  fountain  of  all  knowledge  commvinicates  to 
mankind  that  portion  of  truth  which  he  has  laid  within  the 
reach  of  their  national  faculties." — (J.  Locke.) 

*  "  Law  is  a  rule  pf  life  directing  us  by  proper  means  to  the 
best  ends,  and  armed  with  punishments  for  the  disobedient  and 
rewards  for  the  obedient.  For  that  cannot  be  law  which  cannot 
direct  to  what  is  best,  nor  a  rule  that  does  not  point  out  proper 
means  to  attain  the  end,  nor  obligatory  without  a  power  to  en- 
force it." — (Dr.  J.  Ellis.)  "It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
place  us  under  a  constitution  of  universal  law.  By  this  we  mean 
that  nothing  either  in  the  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  world, 
is  in  any  proper  sense  contingent.  Every  event  is  preceded  by 
its  regular  antecedents  and  followed  by  its  regular  consequents." 
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has  ever  good  as  the  reward  of  its  observance.^  All 
progress,  all  success  in  life,  even  life  itself  are  dependent 
upon  the  observance  of  natural  laws,  which  are  indeed 
the  natural  means  provided  by  God  for  the  improve- 
ment and  perfection  of  the  race.*  (in  the  other  hand 
all  the  evils  that  afflict  humanity  result  from  the  in- 
fringement in  some  way  or  other  of  natural  laws,®  laws 
which  when  observed  are  ever  at  work  for  our  good,  and 
upon  the  certainty  and  regularity  of  whose  operations 

— (Pres.  Wayland.)  "  We  are  morally  bound  to  have  respect 
to  the  natural  laws  which  are  observed  to  operate  in  the  created 
world,  and  to  keep  them  in  view  as  ordinances  of  the  Creator  in 
the  regulation  of  our  conduct." — (Dr.  Candlish.) 

^  "  The  giving  of  a  law  does  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself 
imply  a  desire  in  the  law-giver  that  his  commandments  should 
be  observed ;  and  the  adding  a  sanction  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments is  only  an  express  and  explicit  declaration  in  particular, 
of  what  was  before  tacitly  implied  in  general,  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing, — that  a  wise  and  good  law-giver  would  take  care  that  the 
happiness  of  all  his  subjects  should  be  proportionable  to  their 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  kingdom." — (Dr.  S.  Clarke.) 

*  **For  all  his  happiness  in  this  life,  man  must  depend  on 
his  obedience  to  the  natural  and  moral  laws  of  God." — (Pax- 
ton  Hood.)  **  All  the  happiness  of  man  is  derived  from  dis- 
covering, applying,  or  obejdng  the  laws  of  his  Creator,"  and 
hence,  "  the  good  of  the  species  can  be  permanently  promoted 
— and  permanently  promoted  only — by  the  accomplishment  of 
that  which  I  have  stated  to  be  the  object  of  education." — (Pres. 
Wayland.) 

•  **  Disease,  famine,  and  the  rest  of  the  ills  to.  which  flesh  is 
heir,  are^not  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  things,  nor  the  results 
of  any  contrivance  or  any  agent  of  nature  which  is  evil  in  itself, 
but  arise  from  derangement  or  disturbance  of  its  ordinary  course. 

.  They  are  constantly  to  be  traced  to  our  own  misconduct,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the  ills  which  shorten  life  have 
originated  in  transgression  of  the  organic  laws." — (R.  A.  Thomp- 
son.) "  If  we  would  live  as  we  might,  even  in  our  fallen  con- 
dition ....  our  troubles  would  be  few,  and  light,  and  momen- 
tary, in  comparison  of  that  load  that  generally  weighs  humanity 
down,  and  in  which  we  often  seek  relief  or  resignation  by  foolishly 
tracing  them  to  Adam's  transgression,  or  impiously  ascribing 
them  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme." — (John  Osborne.)  **  Amidst 
this  universal  prostration  of  such  God-like  powers  and  faculties 
it  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that  all  the  evil  may  be  traced 
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all  our  progress  and  happiness  of  necessity  depend.^ 
The  penalties  that  attend  the  infringement  of  natural 
laws  act  beneficially  in  so  far  as  they  serve  to  point  out 
to  us  the  laws  that  have  been  broken,  and  show  the 
necessity  of  observing  them.^  Our  duty  then  clearly  is 
not  to  ignore  or  despise  these  laws,  but  to  strive  to 
understand  them,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  them  to  the 
utmost  for  our  improvement  and  benefit.®  This  can 
only  be  done  by  observation,  experience,  and  a  right 
use  of  our  reasoning  powers.* 

If  we  study  aright  the  page  of  history  we  shall  find 

to  negligence."  The  spirit  of  man,  **  if  guided  aright,  is  one  of 
the  most  tractable  powers  in  creation." — (B-  Parsons.) 

^  Man  "  attains  to  knowledge  and  power  by  means  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  all  things  are  happening  according  to  an  order 
which  he  can  observe,  and  of  which  he  can  take  advantage  in  all 
his  operations." — (Dr.  McCosh.)  "  No  certain  end  could  ever 
be  attained  unless  the  actions  whereby  it  is  attained  were  regular ; 
that  is  to  say,  made  suitable,  fit,  and  correspondent  unto  their 
end  by  some  canon,  rule,  or  law."—  (Dr.  Hooker.)  "  Moral 
advancement  is  as  completely  under  the  control  of  natural  laws 
as  bodily  growth." — (Dr.  Draper.) 

*  "  The  very  penalties  which  they  (t.^.,  intelligent  beings)  suffer 
are  so  many  proofs  of  the  divine  goodness,  mere  monitions  to 
direct  them  in  the  paths  of  obedience." — (Pres.  Wayland.) 
"  The  action  of  these  laws  combined  with  the  faculty  which  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  us  of  connecting  events  with  their  causes, 
must  bring  us  back  by  means  of  this  very  suffering  into  the  way 
of  what  is  true  and  right." — (M.  Bastiat.) 

*  "  It  is  certain  matter  of  universal  experience  that  the  general 
method  of  divine  administration  is  forewarning  us,  or  giving  us 
capacities  to  foresee  with  more  or  less  clearness,  that  if  we  act 
so-and-so  we  shall  have  such  enjoyments  ;  if  so-and-so,  such 
sufferings;  and  giving  us  those  enjo5niients  and  making  us  feel 
those  sufferings  in  consequence  of  our  actions."  —  (Bishop 
Butler.)  "The  events  of  life  contain  in  them  the  letters  of 
God's  will  to  individuals.  They  are  a  revelation  of  the  divine 
will  to  men  if  they  have  learnt  to  read  that  revelation." — (H.  W. 
Beecher.) 

*  "  God  made  man  intelligent  and  voluntary;  and  the  law  of 
his  nature  and  the  reason  of  his  mind  God  intended  for  the 
great  rule  of  his  life  to  take  place  in  all  particulars  where  God 
did  not  think  good  farther  to  express  his  will,  and  declare  his 
pleasure." — (Dr.  Whichcote.) 
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that  from  the  earliest  times,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
progress  going  on  in  the  race,  towards  a  higher  and 
more  perfect  state  of  development,  and  that  exactly  in 
proportion  as  the  laws  and  operations  of  nature  have 
come  to  be  more  fully  understood  and  acted  upon.^ 
This  progress  is  especially  marked  during  the  last  three 
centuries,  and  never  more  so  than  in  the  last  fifty  years.* 
At  no  previous  period  have  the  laws  and  conditions 
that  promote  and  regulate  human  happiness  and  pro- 
gress been  better  understood  or  more  generally  acted 
upon ;  the  necessities  or  comforts  of  man  more  largely 
ministered  to  ;  or  the  finer  feelings  or  higher  principles 
of  his  nature  more  fully  developed  than  at  present.® 

Religion  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  means  that  have  been 
at  work  in  the  accomplishment  of  this,  but  it  is  not 


^  "  The  noblest  minds  of  all  Christian  nations  have  recognised 
a  visible  and  traceable  progress  of  the  human  race  towards 
truth,  justice,  and  intelligence." — (Chev.  Bunsen.)  "There  is 
progress  in  the  world.  There  is  progress  in  agriculture,  there  is 
progress  in  all  the  arts,  there  is  progress  in  all  the  sciences,  the 
earth  is  every  succeeding  year  made  to  yield  a  greater  quantity  • 
of  produce,  and  man*s  dominion  over  nature  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing."— (Dr.  McCosH.)  "  The  law  of  the  universe  is  progress, 
higher  and  higher  development,  larger  acquisitions,  profounder 
views,  purer  light." — (T.  Binney.) 

*  **  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  consequence  of  the  teaching 
of  Bacon  ....  the  human  mind  has  become  a  vastly  more 
skilful  instrument  of  discovery  than  ever  it  was  before.  In  proof 
of  this  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  more  power  has  been  gained  over 
the  agents  of  nature,  and  that  they  have  been  made  to  yield  a 
greater  amount  of  happiness  to  the  human  race  within  the  last 
one  hundred  years  than  for  ^en  times  that  period  before." — (Pres. 
Wayland.)  "Young  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
when  many  of  the  persons  now  living  were  bom  there  was  not 
in  the  world  a  railway,  a  gas-light,  a  marine  steam  engine,  an 
iron  ship  or  house  or  bridge,  photographic  views  or  pictures,  the 
penny  postage,  the  electric  telegraph." — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.) 

'  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  arts  and  sciences  and  the 
accommodations  of  social  life,  and  the  extension  of  social  free- 
dom, the  administration  of  social  justice,  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  many  other  respects  men  have  improved  and  are  im- 
proving."— (Prof.  Fleming.) 
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religion  as  opposed  to  nature  or  science,  or  as  indepen- 
dent of  reason.^  On  the  contrary,  it  is  religion  as  mani- 
festing itself  conformably  to  the  laws  and  order  of 
nature,  as  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  reason, 
which,  indeed,  it  is  designed  to  supplement  and  perfect^ 
In  divine  revelation  God  has  simply  given  to  man  a 
higher  knowledge  of  law,  and  truth,  and  right  than  he 
could  ever  have  obtained  by  means  of  unaided  reason 
alone.^     In    consequence   of  his   fallen   and   imperfect 

^  "Although  Christianity  cannot  be  understood  except  as 
something  which,  being  above  nature  and  reason^  is  communi- 
cated to  them  from  a  higher  source ;  it  stands,  nevertheless,  in 
necessary  connection  with  the  essence  of  those  powers  and  with 
their  mode  of  development;  otherwise,  indeed,  it  would  not  be 
fitted  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  perfection,  and,  in  short,  would 
be  unable  to  exercise  any  influence  upon  them." — (Neander.) 
**  To  prove  that  the  intellect  has  no  power-  of  itself  to  change 
the  heart  and  purify  the  affections  can  surely  do  nothing  to  dis- 
prove the  maxim  that  the  faculty  of  thought  is  an  indispensable 
instrument  in  the  conversion  of  the  soul,  according  to  the  ordinary 
method  by  which  grace  comes  to  man  under  the  CJiristian  dis- 
pensation, or  without  the  sphere  of  it." — ^Sw  T.  Coleridge.) 

*  "Though  Christ  hath  brought  a  greater  light  into  the  worid, 
yet  he  never  meant  to  put  out  any  of  that  natural  light  which 
God  hath  set  up  in  our  soujs.'*— (W^/w/^  Du^ty  of  Man.)  "  It  is 
most  absurd  to  imagine  that  a  due  use  of  reason  is  either  unlaw- 
ful or  unnecessary  in  matters  of  religion.  It  has,  indeed,  its  limits 
and  bounds,  which  ought  not  to  be  transgressed ;  but  to.  repre- 
sent it  as  injurious  or  dangerous  to  revealed  religion  is  disparag- 
ing to  both.''— (J.  Balguy.)  "Whosoever  doth  honour,  serve^ 
and  obey  God ;  whosoever  believeth  in  Him»  that  man  would  no 
more  do  this  than  innocents  and  infants  do,  but  for  the  light  of 
natural  reason  that  shineth  in  him  and  maketh  him  to  appre- 
hend those  things  of  God  which,  being  by  grace  discovered,  are 
effectual  to  persuade  reasonable  minds,  and  none  other,  that 
honour,  obedience,  and  credit  belong  aright  to  God." — (Dr.  R. 
Hooker.)  "The  exercise  of  reason  is  essentially  required,  in 
the  first  place,  to  judge  of  the  evidence  offered  in  attestation  of 
divine  revelation ;  secondly,  to  interpi'et  its  meaning ;  thirdly, 
to  classify  its  contents;  foiirthly,  to  trace  the  connection  between 
what  is  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  and  what  is  already 
clearly  understood  and  believed.'* — (Dr.  Dkwar.) 

^  "Religion  only  proposes  a  more  perfect  happiness  and  a 
more  plain  and  direct  way  of  it  than  nature  of  itself  could.    It 

'  Y 
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condition  it  is  not  in  man  himself,  vithout  the  aid  of  a 
Divine  revelation,  to  attain  to  that  state  of  perfection  of 
which  his  nature  is  capable.^  Yet  in  every  case  do  we 
find  the  seeds  or  elements  of  it  within  him;  nay,  more, 
we  find  him  constantly  aiming  and  striving  after  this 
higher  and  more  perfect  state,  which  yet  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  reach  without  the  aid  of  revelation.^  The 
Deity  has  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  a  desire  for 

only  relieves  and  recruits  oar  natural  power  by  that  of  grace, 
and  increases  the  light  of  reason  by  a  participation  of  new  rays 
of  revelation." — (R.  Lucas.)  "  Revelation  is  natural  reason  en- 
larged by  a  new  set  of  discoveries  communicated  by  God  imme- 
diately, which  reason  vouches  the  truth  of  by  the  testimony  and 
proof  it  gives  that  they  come  from  God.** — (J.  Locke.)  "  Cole- 
ridge, in  his  *  Lay  Sermons,*  points  out,  as  a  £sict  of  history,  how 
large  a  part  of  our  present  knowledge  and  civilization  is  owing, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  Bible ;  that  the  Bible  has  been  the 
mam  lever  by  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
Europe  has  been  raised  to  its  present  comparative  height*' — 
(Dr.  Smiles,) 

^  '*  In  vain  has  man  in  his  search  for  the  supreme  good  called 
into  exercise  his  reason,  his  imagination,  his  heart,  and  his  con- 
science; in  vain  has  he  laid  all  his  powers  under  contribution; 
in  vain  has  he  done  all  that  is  possible  for  man  to  do ;  every- 
where in  his  system  there  appear  chasms  wide  and  deep.  The 
triple  object  of  all  religion,  to  enlighten,  console,  and  regenerate, 
is  fulfilled  neither  by  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  reUgions,  nor 
by  all  of  them  together.'*-'(ViNET.)  "  Whatever  may  be  the  reach 
of  the  human  faculties,  they  cannot,  apart  from  revelation,  attain 
to  such  a  vision  of  God  as  will  exert  any  real  and  permanent 
power  over  the  heart  and  conduct.** — (Dr.  Dale.)  **  Revelation 
has  laid  open  the  great  secrets  of  Providence  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  ei^  wued  the  present  state  of  things,  and  given 
man  all  the  information  that  is  necessary  to  quiet  his  anxieties, 
content  him  with  his  condition,  and  lead  him  safely  to  everlasting 
rest  and  happiness." — (W.  Law.) 

*  "  We  discover  abundant  evidence  of  this  connection  between 
nature  and  Christianityf  when  we  observe  human  nature  and 
reason,  and  see  how  by  virtue  of  this  their  original  capacity  they 
do  in  their  historical  development  actually  strive  after  this  higher 
principle,  which  needs  to  be  communicated  to  them  in  order  to 
their  own  completion ;  and  how  by  the  same  capacity  they  are 
made  receptive  of  this  priiiciple,  and  are  led  onwards  till  they 
yield  to  it  and  become  moulded  by  its  influence.*' — (Neander.) 
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happiness,  and  He  has  centred  this  happiness  in  the. 
perfection  of  his  being.^  Man  is  thus  happy  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  his  nature,  in 

"  In  the  midst  of  its  greatest  wanderings  humanity  never  loses 
sight  of  the  idea  of  its  origin  and  destiny ;  a  dim  recollection*  of 
its  ancient  harmony  pursues  and  agitates  it ;  and  without  re-^ 
nouncing  its  passions,  without  ceasing  to  love  sin,  it  longs  ta 
reattach  its  being,  full  of  darkness  and  misery,  to  something 
luminous  and  peaceful,  and  its  fleeting  life  to  something  immov- 
able and  eternal.'* — (Vinet.)  **  Man  as  man  is  averse  to  what  is 
evil  and  wicked  ;  for  evU  is  unnatural  and  good  is  connatural  to 
man." — (Dr.  Whichcote.)  **  If  he  (man)  embraces  error  it  so 
infringes  on  something  in  his  nature,  so  fails  to  satisfy  his  wants, 
is  so  pernicious  in  its  tendency,  or  so  violates  great  principles* 
which  he  is  constrained  hy  the  laws  of  his  being  to  hold,  that  he 
is  compelled  to  abandon  it." — (A.  Barnes.)  "  There  is  a  kind 
of  want  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  in  every  noble  and  generous 
nature  to  purify  itself  n:om  the  frailties  and  corruptions  which  lit 
at  present  experiences,  and  to  raise  itself  to  those  high^i^  atid 
incorruptible  classes  of  existence  for  which  even  here  i%  feelj^ 
that  it  was  ultimately  destined." — (A.  Alison.)  *       •.    '  • . 

^  *'  The  desire  of  happiness  is  the  first»  most  powei:fi^,  and 
most  universal  principle  of  human  actions." — (^  Lucas.)  ^*  The 
desire  of  happiness  is  the  suptreme  desire,  AQ'  'other  desires  of, 
pleasure,  wesdth,  power,  fame,  are  included  in  this  and  are  sub- 
ordinate to  it." — (Prof.  Whewelj,,)  '*  Let'  a  nian'reflect  but  ever 
so  little  upon  himself  and  he  will  soon  perceive  that  everything 
he  does  is  with  a  view  to  happiness,  ana  ttat  this  is  the  tiltimajte 
end  he  proposes  in  all  his  actions,  or  the  last  term  to  whicl^  h^: 
reduces  them." — (M,  Burlamaqui.)  **This  a^t  least  is  beybi^d 
s^l  doubt,  and  indisputable  that  all  men  wish,  good  to  themselves, 
nay,  that  they  all  oatch  at  and  desire  to  attain  the  enjo^^ment  of 
the  most  absolute  and  perfect  good ;  and  though,'  alas  I  it  is  but 
too  true  that,  as  we  are  naturally  blind,  we  run  ourselves  upon 
misery  under  the  disguise  of  happiness,  and  npt  onhr  embrace 
according  to  the  common  saying,  'a  cloud  inptead  of  Jiino,*  but 
death  itself  instead '  of  life.*' — (Archbp.  Leighton.)  Socrates 
held  that  **  if  a  man  oily  knew  and  kept  constantly  in  view  what 
his  true  nature  was,  he  would  aim  only  at  that  which  conduced 
to  the  well-being  of  that  nature;  and  aiming  only  at  this,  he 
would  be  unswerving  ik'the  practice  of  virtue,  for  It  is  by  virtue 
alone  that  thfe,  ^ell-beicig  of  his  true  nature  is  secured.*' — (Prof. 
Ferrxer.)  "Happiness,  in  so  far  as  it  arises  frdm  the  minct 
itself,  wiU  always  be  proportioned  to  the'de^ee:  of  perfeqtioa 
which  its  powers  have  attained."— (Dr.  S^  CtARfcEl.) 
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proportion  as  he  is  advancing  towards  the  perfection  of 
his  being.^ 

Perfection,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  in  living  accord- 
ing to  law,  which,  in  other  words,  is  the  will  of  God,* 
and  the  more  our  nature  is  brought  into  conformity 
with  law  the  more  perfect  it  is.®  It  is  when  the  actions 
and  the  will  are  in  harmony  with  law  that. the  man  is 
free,  being  no  more  subject  to  law,  but  a  law  unto  him- 
self/   In  grace  no  less  than  in  nature  God  works  by 

^  "  God  hath  joined  together  in  their  ultimate  elements,  and 
by  their  very  essence,  both  sin  and  suffering,  and  happiness  and 
virtue.'* — '(ViNET.)  Man's  "  chief  good  and  chief  evil  .  .  .  can 
be  no  other  than  the  maintenance  or  perfection  of  his  being  on 
the  one  hand,  and  its  impairment  or  imperfection  on  the  other 
hand."'— (Prof.  Ferrier.) 

*  **  The  Creator  having  .  ,  ^  .  created  man  for  happiness,  and 
having  implanted  in  him  an  inseparable  inclination  to  felicity 
....  must  have  given  him  also  ....  rules  to  point  out  the  means 
of  procuring  aad  attaining  it.** — (M.  Burlamaqui.)  God's 
"  moral  government  consists  in  subjecting  rational  creatures  to 
Law,  and  dealing  with  them  according  to  the  sanctions  of  that 
law.'* — (Dr.  Pye  Smith.)  "  All  religion  lies  in  conforming  our 
wills  to  the  will  oi  God ;  that  there  should  be  but  one  will 
between  God  and  us,  and  that  this  should  be  His  most  wise  and 
righteous  will.** — ^(Bishop  Hopwns.) 

'  *'^  It  will  readily  be  seen  that,  for  all  his  happiness  in  this 
lifie,  man  must  depend  on  his  obedience  to  the  natural  and  moral 
laws  of  God.'* — (Paxtom  Hood.)  "The  happiness  of  every 
creature  is  promoted  when  it  obeys  the  law  of  its  true  nature ; 
its  happiness  is  thwarted  when  it  disobeys  that  law." — 
(Socrates.)  '^The  practical  goodness**  of  the  "reUgiousman 
really  consists  in  his  just  living  according  to  nature,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  his  whole  being — the  physical,  moral,  and 
social  laws  under  which  he  is  placed,  to  be  in  harmony  with 
which  is  virtue." — (T.  Binney.)  '*  If  any  of  the  human  race 
could  have  been  found  capable  of  performing  a  perfect  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  God  in  all  its  minute  requirements,  doubt- 
less such  service  would  have  been  accepted,  and  the  individual 
restored  to  the  lost  favour  oi  his  Maker." — (E.  C.  Topham.) 

*  '*  Virtue  is  obedience.. ...  He  who  only  obeys  himself  does 
not  obey ;  he  who  is  only  virtuous  to  please  himself  does  not 
know  what  to  be  virtuous  means." — (Vimet.)  "The  truth  of 
obedience  is  to  be  of  one  will  with  God ;  and  God  hath  but  one 
wiU^  and  that  is  simply  good."— (Henry  More.)  '*  The  Christian 
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law, — in  the  conversion,  building  up,  and  perfecting  of 
the  human  soul.^  Grace  does  not  set  us  free  from  law, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  brings  us  more  completely  under 
subjection  to  it.^    The  object  of  revelation  is  not  to 

wills  beforehand  what  hi$  Master  wills,  and  for  him  necessity  is 
changed  into  liberty.*' — (Vinet.)      **  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
not  comc'even  wheA  God's  will  is  our  law ;  it  is  come  when  God's 
will  is  our  will." — (G.  Macdonald.).   "  The  essence  of  all  reUgion 
that  was  and  that  will  be  is  to  make  men  free." — (T.  Carlyle.) 
^  "  Modem  science  is  a  system  of  law.      So  is  evangelical 
religion.  .  .  .   There  is  through  all  physical  nature,  and  through 
the  intellectual  world,  a,s  far  as  philosophical  observation  can 
descry  the  calm,  steady  reign  of  law.  .  .  .   Now,  what  I  want  to 
point  out,  in  order  that  we  may  clearly  note  the  analogy,  is  the 
existence  and  action  of  the  same  principle  in  its  highest,  divinest 
form  within  the  sphere  of  evangelical  reUgion.      Thisj  too,  is  a 
grand  system  of  law." — (Dr.   Raleigh.)     "The  spiritual  laws 
which  surround  a-nd  encompass  u^s  as  creatures,  a,s  beings  en- 
dowed with  the  religious  capacity  and  distinguishea  by  the 
religious  instinct,  a,re  just  as  natural  in  themselves  a,nd  as  much 
belong  to  nature  as  those  of  the  physical  and  social  syst^jn^.'* — 
(T.  BiNNEY.)     "  Grace  never,  destroys,  but  only  regulates  and 
corrects  nature/' — (Bishop   Hopkins.)      "The   Holy  Ghost  in 
conversion  acts  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  our  rational  nature, 
and  to  the  esta,blished  order  of  our  faculties."— (Dr.  T.  Brown.) 
"Nor  does  it  alter  the  case  that  in  regeneration  a  higher  influ- 
ence is  exerted  than  that  of  mere  moral  suasion,  since  that 
influence  operates  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  laws  of  moral 
action  and  the  freedom  of  the  will."—  (A.  Barnes.)    *.*  In  the 
process  of  conversion  the  laws  of  our  nature  are  observed,  and 
we  do  not  for  a  moment  cease  to  be  men." — fViNET.)    "  These 
restorations  of  the  true  and  original  beauty  of  the  human  soul, 
whatever  may  be  their  cause,  take  place  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  not  in  subversion  of  its  princi- 
ples of  movement,  and  are    at  once  truly  divine  and  truly 
natural."-— (Isaac    Taylor.)       "  Progress   in  .  reUgion,  Uke  ad- 
vancement in  everything  else,  is  subject  to  law.    It  is  reducible 
to  order  and  has  its  fixed  conditions;    It  is  conformed  just  Uke 
any  other  accompUshment  of  Ufe  to  regular  method." — (Dr.  H. 
Darling.) 

*  It  is  "  an  abuse  both  of  law  and  gospel  to  presume  that  its 
(the  law's)  accomplishment  by  Christ  relieves  believers  from  any 
obligation  to  it  as  a  rule.  Such  an  assertion  is  not  only  wicked, 
but  absurd  and  impossible  in  the  highest  degree." — (J.  Newton.) 
"  The  law  wiU  etemaUy  remain  law,  as  truth  will  eternally 
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supplant  but  to  supplement  and  improve  nature,^  which, 
rightly  understood,  can  only  serve  to  advance  and 
strengthen  the  cause  of  Christianity.* 

Prior  to  the  dawn  of  revelation  nature  existed  alone 
on  the  earth,  and  had  a  necessary  work  to  do  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  its  advent  ;^  and  as  the  Mosaic 

remain  truth.  •  .  .  Law  mast  triumph  even  in  grace.  .  •  . 
The  law  is  as  eternal  as  our  relations  with  God,  and  as  God 
himself.**— {ViNET.)  "  Law  is  prior  both  to  conscience  and  the 
Bible ;  it  is  recognised  as  prior  by  both  of  them ;  both  of  them 
look  up  to  it  and  do  it  homage." — (Dr.  Candli9h.) 

^  "  Christianity  entering  into  all  that  is  human,  strives  to  assimi- 
late it  to  its  own  nature^  and  to  imbue  it  with  its  own  spirit." — 
(N SANDER.)  **'  Christiamty  shows  the  sovereignty  of  its  principle, 
not  in  destroying  anything  whatever,  but  in  assimilating  all 
things."— (ViN EX.)  "  ChHstianitv  is  not  contrary  to  the  laws 
by  which  mankind  hid  formeriy  oeen  obliged,  is  not  destructive 
of  them ;  Christ  now  commands  nothing  that  the  natural  or 
moral  law  had  fbrbidden,  and  likewise  forbids  nothing  that  they 
had  commatid'ed.'* — (Dr.  Hammond.)  "  To  propose  the  establish- 
ment or  advancement  of  revelation  by  weakening  the  obligations 
of  reasbn  or  morality,  ai>pears  to  me  just  such  an  undertaking 
as  it  would  be  to  undermine  a  fabric  with  a  view,  to  support  and 
strengthen  it."— 1(J.  BalgUV.) 

'  *'  The  law  of  natiire  implanted  in  men's  souls  was  designed 
to  lead  them  to  their  Creator." — (J.  Smith.) 
*  *  *'  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  the  seed  of  divine  truth  out  of 
which  Christianity  sprang,  was  communicated  to  reason  by 
divine  revelation,  so  on  the  other  hand,  reason  unfolding  itself 
from  beneath  had  to  learn  by  experience,  especially  among  that 
great  historical  people  the  Greeks,  how  far,  singly  and  by  its 
own  power,  it  could  advance  the  knowledge  of  divine  things^"-— 
(Neander.)  '*  The  ancients  had  done  their  work  when  Chris- 
tianity appeared.  They  had  shown  how  far  the  human  mind 
can  go  under  the  best  auspices  to  find  out  a  religion  suited  for 
the  race.  They  liad  prepared  the  world  for  the  most  speedy 
propagation  of  the  new  system  of  religion." — (Albert  Barnes.) 
*'  The  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence  was  conspicuous  in  the  fact 
that,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  all  the 
resources  of  human  wisdom  had  been  exhausted  in  efforts  to 
confer  upon  men  true  knowledge  and  true  happiness." — {PhilO' 
sophy  of  Plan  of  Salvation,)  "  Men  have  generally  come  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  every  period  of  history  contains  a 
message  from  God  to  man,  and  that  it  is  of  vast  importance 
to   find  out  what  that  message  is.** — (Dr.  Jas.  Donaldson.) 
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economy  was  not  destroyed  but  fulfilled  in  the  coming 
of  Christ,  so  revelation  came  not  to  set  at  naught,  but 
to  elevate  and  give  a  higher  value  and  signifi<!ance  t6 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  equally  with  itself  have  God 
for  their  author,  and  have  alike  for  their  object  the 
perfecting  of  the  race.^  The  more  we  come  to  kno^V  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  better  we  comprehend  the 
principles  of  divine  revelation,  the  more  clearly  will  it 
be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  contained  in  the  one  that 
is  opposed  or  detrimental  to  the  other  ;  but  that  on  the 
contrary  the  one  is  directly  calculated  to  promote  and 
further  the  cause  of  the  other.^ 

The  Author  of  nature  and  the  God  of  the  Bible  arfe 

• 

Idolatry,  by  fostering  the  religious  instincts  in  man,  '*  leaves  open 
the  way  of  access  to  man's  soul  for  the  message  of  truth,  when. 
God  is  pleased  to  send  it,  and  lays  a  platform  on  which  thosb 
who  have  to  declare  to  men  the  true  God  can  at  once  take  their 
stand." — (Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander.) 

^  "  Dominus  naturalia  legis  nbn  dissolvit  s'ed  extendit,  sed  et 
implevit.*' — (Irenaeus.)  "The  wdrk  wds  one  of  restoration,  of 
return,  and  of  enlargenient,  not  of  innovation;" — (W.  E.  Glad- 
stone.) **  Though  Christ  hath  broiighl  grfeater  light  into  the 
world,  he  never  mbant  to  put  otit  aiiy  6f  that  natui'dl  light 
which  God  hath  sfet  up  in  our  sodls;'*— (WAo/«  Duty  of  Man,) 
"In  Christianity  nothing  truly  human  Is  crushed,  biit  Oil  thfe 
contrary,  exalted  and  glorified." — (Dh  BaiJckNER:)  •*  Ttie  pfe- 
rogative  of  the  divine  word  is  not  so  much  that  of  aiinoiincing 
a  new  morality,  as  of  giving  power  to  practice  th^  bld.*^-^ 
(ViNET.)  "To  tell  the  truth  is  not  a  duty  merely  bebausb  God 
commands  it,  but  God  commands  it  because  it  is  k  duty."-^(Dr. 
Dale.) 

a  "  The  two  volumes  of  nature  and  grace  ....  correspond 
so  strictly  ....  and  are  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  illustrate,  and 
unfold,  and  enforce  each  other,  that  nothing  can  redound  more 
to  the  credit  and  esteem  of  either  than  a  nearer  contemplation 
of  both." — (J.  Balguy.)  "  I  am  sure  ....  that  we  shall  not 
make  the  highest  progress  with  our  ministerial  work  under 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  men*s  souls,  except  in  connection 
with  advancing  knowledge  and  culture  of  every  kind."— (Dt. 
Raleigh.)  "  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  to  I6se,  but 
everything  to  gain  by  a  true  and  careful  study  of  God's  works ; 
that  the  more  light  we  can  get,  the  more  cultivation  of  our 
understanding,  and  the  more  thorough  discipline  of  oar  inteUeet, 
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not  separate  and  distinct,  but  one  and  the  same  person  '} 
neither  is  there  anything  contained  in  the  one  that, 
rightly  understood,  is  opposed  to  or  irreconcileable  with 
the  other.*    On  the  contrary,  the  one  is  calculated  to 

by  the  study  of  all  this  which  God  hath  scattered  in  such 
wonderful  profusion  around  us,  so  much  the  better  shall  we  be 
able  not  only  to  serve  him  in  our  vocation,  but  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  his  spiritual  revelation." — (Bishop  Temple.) 
**  Religion  does,  as  a  general  rule,  produce  those  virtues  and 
induce  that  conduct,  which,  by  way  of  natural  consequence, 
work  the  stuff  that  life  is  made  of  into  something  happy  and 
prosperous." — (T.  Binney.) 
^ "  That  science  and  religion  may  be  and  ought  to  be  kept 

.  entirely  separate  ....  is  a  doctrine  offering  many  temptations 
to  many  minds.  It  is  grateful  to  scientific  men  who  are  afraid 
of  being  thought  hostile  to  religion.     It  is  grateful  to  religious 

^  men  who  are  afraid  of  being  thought  to  be  afraid  of  science.  . . . 

*  The  spiritual  world  and  the  intellectual  world  are  not  separated 
after  this  fashion;  and  the  notion  that  they  are  so  separated 
does  but  encourage  men  to  accept  in  each,  ideas  which  will  at 
last  be  found  to  be  false  in  both.'' — (Duke  of  Argyll.)  "  As 
it  is  the  same  God  (for  there  is  no  other)  who  is  the  author  of 
nature  and  the  author  of  revelation,  who  speaks  to  us  in  the 
one  by  his  works,  and  in  the  other  by  his  Spirit,  it  becomes  his 
creatures  reverently  to  hearken  to  his  voice  in  whatever  manner 
he  is  pleased  to  address  them." — (Dr.  G.  Campbell.)  "  The  God 
of  redemption  is  the  God  of  creation  likewise,  and  we  are  taught 
in  every  part  of  the  Word  of  God  to  unite  the  admiration  of 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature  to  every  other  motive  for 
devotion." — (Legh  Richmond.)  "  The  farther  the  discoveries 
of  science  eo  the  clearer  will  the  truth  become  that  the  God  of 
nature  and  the  God  of  revelation  are  the  same  God.*' — (Dr. 
Wardlaw.)  **  Revelation  and  science  are  both  beams  of  Ught 
^om  the  same  Sun  of  eternal  truth."— (Dr.  Pye  Smith.) 

".  '^.  \%  t^ij^  revelation  of  his  attributes,  which  the  divine  Being 
has  giv^n  \is  in  his  works,  at  variance  with  that  revelation 
which  h^  bats  given  in  his  Word  ?  The  mere  statement  of 
^he  qu^Stio^  in  ^is  form  compels  at  once  a  decided  answer 
in  the  neg9.tiv^  Can  it  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  the 
Author  a^d  Source  of  eternal  truth  will  contradict  himself? 
pan  it  be  imagined  that  by  one  revelation  he  will  teach 
\is  one  thing ;  and  that  by  another  revelation  he  will 
^each  us '  something  directly  the  reverse  ?  The  supposition  is 
impious." — (Dr.  J.  Robson.)  **  Let  not  science  and  religion  be 
Reckoned  as  opposing  citadels,  frowning  defiance  upon   each 
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aid,  assist,  and  further  the  cause  of  the  other/ — both 
having  alike  for  their  object  the  restoration,  the  perfec- 

other,  and  their  troops  brandishing  their  armour  in  hostile 
attitude.  They  have  too  many  common  foes,  if  they  would 
but  think  of  it,  in  ignorance  and  prejudice,  in  passion  and 
vice,  under  all  their  torms,  to  admit  of  their  lawfully  wasting 
their  strength  in  a  useless  warfare  with  each  other.  Science 
has  a  foundation,  and  so  has  religion;  let  them  unite  their 
foundations  and  the  basis  will  be  broader,  and  they  will  be  two 
compartments  of  one  great  fabric  reared  to  the  glory  of  God.** 
— (Dr.  McCosH.) 

**  ^  If  religion  and  culture  both  come  from  the  same  divine 
Source,  it  is  clear  that,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  that  is  as 
God  sees  them,  there  can  be  no  opposition  ;  there  must  be  perfect 
harmony  between  them.  Both  together  they  must  be  working 
towards  that  full  revelation  of  God,  and  that  good  of  man 
towards  which  we  believe  creation  moves." — (Principal  Shairp.) 
•*  We  are  not  lowering  the  dignity  of  science  when  we  command 
it  to  do  what  all  the  objects  which  it  looks  at  and  admires  do, 
when  we  command  it  to  worship  God.  Nor  are  we  detracting 
from  the  honour  which  is  due  to  religion  when  we  press  it  to 
take  science  into  its  service,  and  accept  the  homage  which  it  is 
able  to  pay;  We  are  seeking  to  exalt  both  when  we  show  how 
nature  conducts  man  to  the  threshold  of  religion,  and  when 
from  this  point  we  bid  him  look  abroad  on  the  wide  territories 
of  nature." — (Dr.  McCosh.)  **  He  who  contemplates  the  uni- 
verse from  the  religious  point  of  view  must  learn  to  see  that 
this  which  we  call  science  is  one  constituent  of  the  whole,  and 
as  such  ought  to  be  regarded  with  a  sentiment  like  that  which 
the  remainder  excites.  While  he  who  contemplates  the  universe 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  must  lekm  to  see  that  this 
which  we  call  religion  is  similarly  a  constituent  of  the  great 
whole,  and  being  such  must  be  treated  as  a  subject  of  science, 
with  no  more  prejudice  than  any  other  reality." — (H.  Spencer.) 
**  Science  discloses  the  method  of  the  world,  but  not  its  cause  ; 
religion  its  cause  but  not  its  method ;  and  there  is  no  conflict 
between  them  except  when  either  forgets  its  ignorance  of  what 
the  other  alone  can  know." — (Dr.  J.  Martineau.)  "  I  have  a 
real  conviction  that  all  this  study  of  science,  rightly  pursued, 
comes  from  the  providence  of  God.  .  .  •  And  that  as  he  has 
given  us  a  spiritual  revelation  in  his  Word,  so  also  has  he  given 
us  a  natural  revelation  in  his  creation.**  —  (Bishop  Temple.) 
"  In  the  sight  of  all  the  world  religion  will  one  day  stand  in  glad 
alliance  with  all  the  sciences  and  all  the  arts, — ^with  all  the 
labours  and  joys  of  men,  with  all  that  is  beautful,  and  true,  and 
good."— (Dr.  Raleigh.) 
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tion  of  humanity.^  There  is  nothing  in  nature  that  is 
opposed  to  grace  ;*  nor  is  reason  contrary  to  revelation;' 
or  morality  distinct  from  religion.*    Revelation,  rightly 

^  **  The  written  Bible  is  not  the  only  volume  that  God  has  given 
as.  There  are  two  Bibles :  one  is  a  printed  book  and  the  other  is 
natore ;  and  the  laws  of  God  in  nature  are  as  much  laws  as  those 
in  the  printed  book.  You  are  as  much  bound  to  find  out  and  obey 
the  former  as  the  latter.  The  pains  and  penalties  of  violation  are 
just  ascertain  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.*' — (H.  W.  Beecher.) 
'*  The  image  of  God  in  man  is  that  universal  rectitude  of  all  thfe 
faculties  of  the  soul,  by  which  they  stand  apt  and  disposed  to 
their  respective  offices  and  operations.** — (Dr.  South.)  "The 
manliest  man  is  he  in  whom  there  is  most  of  the  divine  image." 
— (Stowell  Brqwn.) 

'  *'  Science,  or  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  things  that  belong 
to  the  present  life,  is  so  far  from  being  blameable,  considered  in 
itself,  that  it  is  good  and  ordained  of  God."— -(T.  a  Keupis.) 
'*  Every  new  discovery  in  science  yields  its  contribution  to  the 
proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  the  good- 
ness of  God." — (Dr.  McCosH.)  "  All  light  and  science  under  all 
shapes,  in  all  degrees  of  perfection  is  of  God.'* — (T.  Carlyle.) 
"  The  true  'man  of  science  "  is  **  he  who  can  best  ascend  into 
the  thoughts  of  God;  he  who  bums  before  the  throne  in  the 
clearest,  purest,  mildest  light  of  reason.'* — (H.  Bushnell.) 
'*  Christianity  has  everything  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  advancement  of  philosophy." — (Dr.  Chalmers.) 

'  When  God  '*  illumines  the  mind  with  supernatural-  light  he 
does  not  extinguish  that  which  is  natural:  . .  .  Reason  must  be  our 
last  judge  and  guide  in  everything  ** — (John  Locke.)  '*  Nothing 
can  be  more  binding  upon  reasonable  creatures  than  reason.** — 
(J.  Balguy.)  *'  We  may  justly  siy  that  faith  is  an  act  of  reason.** 
— (Dr.  Pye  Smith.)  "  Whatever  is  really  contrary  to  reason  is 
also  contrary  to  revelation.** — (Ditto.)  **  The  belief  of  our  reason 
is  an  exercise  of  faith,  and  faith  is  an  act  of  reason.'* — (Anon.) 
'*  Reason  is  in  a  sense  the  word  of  God,  namely,  that  which  he 
hath  written  upon  our  minds  and  hearts,  as  Scripture  is  that 
which  is  written  in  a  book  *' — (Ditto.) 

^  '*  Everything  in  the  Christian  religion  is  moral ;  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  redemption,  all  mysteries  whatsoever  are  at  bottom 
morality;  their  end  is  the  salvation  and  regeneration  of  man." — 
(ViNET.)  **  Religion  is  but  morality  sown  in  the  soil  of  grace ;  it 
must  be  cultivated,  and  every  theologian  who  is  not  a  moralist 
is  but  half  a  theologian." — (Ditto.)  "  Whatsoever  promotes  the 
cause  of  revealed  religion  befriends  morality,  and  whatsoever 
strengthens  morality  adds  force  to  religion." — (J.  Balguy.) 
*'  The  dignity  and  power  of  rehgion  depends  precisely  upon  its 
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understood,  is  given  to  aid  and  improve  nature,^  and  to 
impart  to  man  a  higher  knowledge  of  truth  and  rig^ht 
than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  attain  by  means  of 
unaided  reason  alone.*  It  came  to  reform  nature,  to 
instruct  reason,  and  to  raise  man  to  that  high  state  of 

union  with  morality.  .  .  .  There  is  no  true  religion  but  that 
which  springs  from  the  same  source  as  morality,  and  which,  in 
its  principle  and  development,  is  morality.  .  .  .  You  cannot 
adopt  the  true  morality  without  at  the  same  time  adopting  the 
true  religion.'* — (Vinet.)  I  dare  assert  "  that  the  best  morally 
honest  man  is  the  greatest  saint ;  and  that  morality  is  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  true  religion  and  the  test  of  all  the  other  parts, 
without  which  faith  is  dead,  and  all  other  religious  performances 
are  a  vain  show  and  mere  hypocrisy.**— (W.  Marshall..) 

^  *'  To  assist  the  natural  weakness  of  man  and  correct  his  ac- 
quired depravity  is  the  avowed  object  of  all  revelations,  whether 
real  or  pretended." — (Dr.  Fawcett.)  "  Nature  lacks  its  highest 
interpretation,  natural  science  its  consecration,  till  we  know  that 
nature  is  the  vesture  of  God,and  science  the  evolution  of  the  Infinite 
thought  and  will.  And  stiU  less  can  we  know  the  world  of  mind, 
understand  the  spirit  of  man,  its  powers,  and  tendencies,  and 
aspirations  without  reference  tQ  that  Being  in  whose  image  it 
was  formed,  and  in  whom  alone  it  can  find  satisfaction  and 
rest." — (Principal  Caird.)  "  In  Christ  man  is  not  abased  but 
exalted.  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  fully  and  entirely  a  man.**— 
(Dr.  Bruckner.)  *'  Without  the  gospel  nature  exhibits  a  want 
of  harmony  between  our  intrinsic  constitution  and  the  system  in 
which  it  is  placed.  But  Christianity  has  made  up  the  difference.'' 
— (A.  H.  Hallam.)  "  A  restoration  to  spiritual  health  or  con- 
formity to  the  divine  character  is  the  ultimate  object  of  God  in 
his  dealings  with  the  children  of  men.** — (T.  Erskine.) 

■  "  The  precepts  of  Christianity  ....  are  such  as  tend  to  the 
perfection  of  human  nature,  and  to  raise  the  minds  of  men  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  goodness  and  virtue.  ...  So  that  we  owe  to 
Christianity  the  discoveiv  of  the  most  certain  and  perfect  rule 
of  life  that  ever  the  world  was  acquainted  withal.*' — (Archbishop 
TiLLOTSON.)  *•  The  perfection  of  our  rational  nature  is  true 
wisdom,  and  the  perfection  of  wisdom  is  religion.** — (Dr.  J.  Ellis.) 
''The  great  advantage  of  the  Christian  institution  is  that  it 
ofifers  to  the  world  a  better  method  and  a  more  exact  rule  for  the 
conduct  of  life  than  was  ever  known  before." — (R.  Nelson.) 
''  By  a  painful  supposition  try  to  abstract  Jesus  Christ  .... 
from  the  world,  and  so  to  replace  humanity  where  he  found  it, 
— in  presence  of  an  unknown  God,  of  the  God  of  Sinai  ....  or 
in  presence  of  that  God  of  philosophy,  force  without  personality, 
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perfection  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  and  in  which 
he  was  originally  created.^ 

Christianity  is  not  simply  designed  for.  the  next  world, 
a  means  to  save  the  souls  of  men  hereafter  from  the 
consequences   of  their  sins,^     It   is   designed   for  this 

unconditioned  essence,  gulf  of  existence,  terror  of  the  imagina- 
tion or  the  heart,  or,  finally,  in  presence  of  two  closed  doors — 
the  one  that  of  hell,  the  other  of  annihilation.'* — (Vinet.) 

*  "  To  enlighten  our  understandings  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
duty,  to  influence  our  wills  in  the  practice  of  it,  he  has  revealed 
to  us  the  holy  Scripture,  which,  as  it  lays  down  the  best  method 
for  the  attainment  of  that  perfection  we  are  capable  of  in  this 
life,  so  it  furnishes  us  with  the  best  arguments  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it.*' — (R.  Nelson.)  "  The  great  aim  of  Christianity  is  to 
unite  us  once  more  to  God,  to  transform  duty  into  sentiment,  to 
teach  us  how  to  love  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  to  do  what  we 
ought  to  love." — (Vinet.)  "The  design  and  end  of  Christ's 
reUgion  is  to  amend  and  reform  the  manners  of  men  that  he 
might '  purify  unto  himself  a  pecuUar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works  * — a  people  who  might  *  shine  as  lights  in  the  world  * — by 
the  exemplary  practice  of  all  virtue  and  goodness." — (Ditto.) 
**  The  will  of  Go.d,'*  says  Paul^  "  is  our  sanctification,  that  the 
decays  of  our  frame  and  the  defacements  of  God*s  image  within 
us  should  be  repaired,  that  the  faculties  of  our  souls  should  be  re- 
stored to  their  original  in te^ty  and  vigour.** — (Dr.  Isaac  Barrow.) 

*  **  Many  are  prone  to  imagine  nothing  else  to  be  meant  by 
salvation  but  to  be  delivered  from  hell  and  to  receive  and  enjoy 
both  heavenly  happiness  and  glory  ;  but  the  conformity  of  our 
heart  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  fruits  of  righteousness  with 
which  we  are  filled  by  Jesus  Christ  in  this  life,  are  a  necessary 
part  of  our  salvation.'* — (W.  Mar.shall.)  "  Many  men  seem  to 
think  that  the  gospel  is  sent  into  this  world  as  a  lifeboat,  to  pick 
off  from  the  foundering  wreck  as  many  of  the  great  population 
as  it  possibly  can,  and  let  the  rest  go  down. . . .  But  Christianity 
is  not  a  mere  wrecker's  boat.'* — (H.  W.  Beecher.)  "The  soUci- 
tude  (of  Christians)  is  limited  too  much  to  the  attainment  of 
salvation,  and  that  signifies  too  exclusively  e3.pape  from  the  evils 
to  come,  and  participation  in  the  futu,re  blessedness.'* — (D. 
Thomas.)  "  If  we  confine  the  gospel  to  the  proclamation  of 
pardon  we  rob  it  of  its  principal  glory.  Precious  as  pardon  is, 
it  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  an  isolated  blessing:  it  is  a  means  to 
the  moral  end  of  our  sanctification  ;  and  to  the  latter  it  is  sub- 
ordinate.**— (E.  Russell.)  "If,  without  looking  for  a  present 
holiness  on  earth,  he  pictures  to  himself  a  future  beatitude  in 
heaven,  he  resembles  the  man  who,  across  that  haze  of  nature*s 
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world  as  well  as  for  the  next;  for  the  bodies  as  well 
as  for  the  souls  of  men  ;^  to  keep  them  from  sinning  not 
less  than  to  save  them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
sins.^  Christ  took  upon  himself  our  nature ;  lived, 
suffered,  and  died  here,  not  only  to  provide  a  blessed 
hereafter  for  the  righteous,  but  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 
of  truth,  and  to  instruct  in  the  practice  of  righteousness  ;® 

atmosphere  which  wraps  all  things  in  obscurity,  thinks  to  descry 
the  realities  of  ulterior  space,  when  he  has  only  peopled  it  with 
gratuitous  imagery  of  his  own.** — (Dr.  Chalmers.) 

^  **  Jesus  Christ  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.  ...  Not  only  all  men  but  also  all  man — consequently  all 
his  faculties,  all  his  aptitudes,  the  n^n  of  earth  as  well  as  of  the 
skies,  in  other  words,  humanity  as  well  as  man.'* — (Vinet.) 
"  The  immortality  of  the  gospel  is  not  simply  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  it  is  the  immortality  of  humanity.  It  is  man  that  is  to 
live  hereafter,  and  whose  whole  nature,  so  to  speak,  is  to  be 
perpetuated  for  ever." — (T.  Binney.)  "  The  souls  of  the  blessed 
shall  not  only  be  glorious,  but  their  very  bodies  shall  be  filled 
with  glory." — (Jeremy  Taylor.)  **  Christ  partook  of  human 
nature  and  associated  it  with  the  divine  ....  a  clear  proof  that 
God  has  not  cast  off  human  nature,  but  designs  to  exalt  and 
dignify  it." — (J.  Smith.)  "Then  (in  that  future  life)  you  live 
again  in  the  body,  in  the  very,  body  as  to  all  essential  properties 
and  all  practical  intents  and  purposes  in  which  you  live  now. 
...  I  am  to  live  (then)  not  a  ghost,  a  spectre,  a  spirit,  I  am  to 
live  then  as  I  live  now,  in  the  body.'* — (Dr.  Candlish.) 

*  "  Never  forget  that  the  object  of  the  Saviour  is  to  redeem 
you  from  all  iniquity ;  and  that  every  act  of  wilful  indulgence  in 
any  species  of  iniquity  is  a  refusal  to  go  along  with  him.";— (Dr. 
Chalmers.)  **  Religion  is  and  can  be  nothing  else  but  a  design 
to  make  us  like  God,  both  in  the  inward  temper  of  our  minds 
and  in  our  whole  deportment  and  conversation." — (H.  Scougal.) 
"  We  should  desire  to  be  holy,  not  primarily,  because  without 
holiness  eternal  happiness  is  impossible,  but  because  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  holy.*' — (Dr.  H.  Darling.)  **  Those  who 
have  risen  to  distinction  in  the  Christian  life  are  moved  more 
by  the  love  of  righteousness  than  the  desire  of  happiness.  They 
esteem  it  more  to  be  like  Christ  than  even  to  receive  from  him. 
God  himself  is  greater  and  better  in  their  eyes  than  his  gifts." 
(D.  Thomas.) 

•  "Jesus  Christ  did  not  come  to  earth  merely  to  die.  He 
taught,  worked  miracles,  Uved  in  the  different  relations  of  human 
life ;  and  the  gospel  in  preserving  for  us  other  memories  besides 
those  of  his  death  has  recommended  to  our  study  as  to  our 
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and  in  this  he  calls  upon  all  who  believe  on  him  to  fol- 
low his  steps.^     He  came  to  take  away  sin  here,  and  to 
purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works.* 
Whatever  is  good,  or  true,  or  noble  in  the  world,  is 

veneration  Jesus  Christ  as  a  whole.  ...  It  is  not  alone  by  the 
sufferings  comprehended  between  Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  nor 
by  the  passion,  properly  so  called  that  Jesus  Christ  saves  us, 
but  by  all  the  sufferings  of  his  life,  which  was  throughout  a 

Eassion.  ...  It  is  not  even  by  the  sufferings  of  all  his  life  that 
e  saves  us,  but  by  all  his  life  ....  by  all  that  he  effected ;  by 
his  actions  and  by  his  words  ;  by  what  he  did  and  by  what  he 
suffered ;  by  his  life  as  by  his  death." — (Vinet.)  "  A  main  part 
of  Christ's  business  in  this  World  was  to  teach  by  his  practice 
what  he  did  require  of  others,  and  to  make  his  own  conversation 
an  exact  resemblance  of  those  unparalleled  rules  which  he  pre- 
scribed.'*— (H.  ScouGAL.)  Our  religion  "  sets  before  us  a  living 
copy  and  visible  standard  of  good  practice,  wherein  we  have  all 
its  precepts  compacted,  as  it  were,  into  one  body,  and  at  once 
exposed  to  our  view." — (Dr.  J.  Barrow.)  "  Example,  in  order  to 
be  a  rule  of  duty  adapted  to  human  beings,  must  be  a  human 
example,  because  men  could  not  follow  the  example  of  an  angel 
or  of  any  nature  different  from  their  own." — (Philosophy  of  Plan 
of  Salvation,)  "  The  great  effect  of  the  incarnation,  as  far  as  our 
human  nature  is  concerned,  was  to  render  human  love  for  the 
Most  High  a  possible  thing.*' — (A.  H.  Hallam.) 

^  "  The  example  of  our  divine  Lord  is  unifonply  proposed  to 
us  as  the  model  of  our  Uves,  the  never-failing  guide  to  virtue  and 
happiness." — (Dean  Graves.)  "  Nothing  but  the  imitation  of 
Jesus  Christ  enables  us  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  of  his 
thoughts  and  of  his  heart." — (Vinet.)  "The  truest  and  most 
substantial  practice  of  religion  consists  in  the  imitation  of  the 
divine  perfections."---(Archbp.  Tillotson.)  "  The  characteristic 
thing  in  being  a  Christian  is  the  education  of  every  part  of  the 
soul  upon  the  model  of  Christ  Jesus." — (H.  W.  Beecher.) 
**  Every  one  is  and  must  be  acceptable  to  God  according  as  he 
resembles  Christ." — (].  Smith.) 

*  "  We  greatly  dishonour  Christ's  earthly  mission  if  we  ever 
conceive  of  it  as  having  any  lower  purpose  than  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity  and  punfy  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works." — (Dr.  H.  Darling  )  "The  end 
of  Christ's  incarnation,  humiliation,  and  death  itself,  being  by 
St.  Paul,  defined  to  be  the  redeeming  us  from  all  iniquity,  &c., 
so  in  effect  the  reformation  of  our  lives  and  heightening  of 
Christian  practice  to  the  most  elevated  pitch  "  is  ''  the  one  only 
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not  distinct  from,  but  allied  to,  Christianity.^  Whatever 
tends  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  to  the  diminution 
of  crime,  to  the  lessening  of  physical  suffering,  to  the 
extending  of  material  comfort  or  happiness  is  for  the 
advancement  of  Christianity.*    With  every  advance  in 

design  of  all  our  Christianity." — (Dr.  Hammond.)  '*  He  died  that 
he  might  take  away  sin,  and  not  only,  or  chiefly,  to  procure  our 
pardon,  which  was  done  by  him  for  a  farther  end,  that  an 
universdl  indemnity  being  offered  through  his  death,  all  mankind 
might  be  thereby  encouraged  to  enter  into  a  course  of  holy  obe- 
dience with  all  possible  advantages,  having  the  hopes  of  endless 
happiness  and  the  fears  of  eternal  misery  before  them." — (H. 

SCOUGAL.) 

^  **  If  we  reflect  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is^the  only  fountain  of 
truth,  we  wilLbe  careful  as  we  would  avoid  offering  insult  to  him 
to  reject  or  contemn  truth  wherever  it  appears.  If  the  Lord  has 
been  pleased  to  assist  us  by  the  work  and  ministry  of  the  ungodly 
in  physics,  dialectics,  mathematics,  and  other  similar  sciences, 
let  us  avaU  ourselves  of  it,  lest  by  neglecting  the  gifts  of  God, 
spontaneously  offered,  to  us,  we  be  justly  punished  for  our  sloth. 
Shall  we  deem  anything  to  be  noble  and  praiseworthy  without 
tracing  it  to  the  hand  of  God  ?  Far  from  us  be  such  ingrati- 
tude."— (John  Calvin.)  "  All  good  is  from  him,  all  that  actually 
amends  us  and  gonduces  to  our  real  welfare  we  ascribe  to  him 
with  the  most  sincere  and  unreserved  conviction." — (J.  Spalding.) 
"  If  you  do  not  see  that  the  commonest  things  in  life  belong  to 
the  Christian  scheme — the  plan  of  God — ^you  have  got  to  learn 
it." — (G.  Macdonald.) 

•  He  who  "  has  discovered  a  new  means  of  alleviating  pain,  or 
of  remedying  disease,  who  has  described  a  wiser  method  of  pre- 
venting poverty  or  of  shielding  misfortune,  who  has  suggested 
additional  means  of  increasing  or  improving  the  beneficent  pro- 
ductions  of  nature,  has  left  a  memorial  of  himself  which  .... 
will  communicate  happiness  to  ages  yet  unborn,  and  which,  in 
the  emphatic  language  of  Scripture,  renders  him  a  *  fellow 
worker  *  with  God  himself  in  the  improvement  of  his  creation  " 
— (A.  Alison.)  **  Not  only  religious  and  moral  institutions,  but 
arts,  and  sciences,  and  legislation,  as  well  as  moral  and  religious 
trutix,  in  all  the  different  forms  and  varied  degrees  in  which  they 
are  found  in  different  countries  and  diff'erent  ages  of  the  existence 
of  mankind,  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  means  for 
the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  by  any  of  these  means  the  face  of  the  universe 
is  beautified,  the  social  institutions  of  man  bettered,  or  their 
moral  and  religious  condition  improved,  in  the  same  degree  and 
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science,  with  every  improvement  in  art,  with  every  addi- 
tion to  our  material  comforts  or  happiness  the  cause  of 
Christianity  is  promoted,  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness,  which  in  the  latter  days  is  to  be  estab- 
lished on  the  earth,  is  advanced.^ 

The  end  of  all  knowledge  and  of  all  religion  is  the 
perfection  of  our  nature,  and  the  bringing  it  again  into 
that  condition  in  which  it  was  originally  created.^  The 
natural  powers  of  man  are  unequal  to  the  task,  and  a 
revelation  has  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  making  him 
acquainted  with  the  laws  which  have  been  broken,  and 
showing  him  how  his  nature  may  be  again  brought  into 
harmony  with  them.® 

to  the  same  extent  is  the  kingdom  of  God  extended  and  estab- 
lished."— {Manual  of  Conduct.)  **  Every  new  discovery  in  science 
yields  its  contribution  to  the  proofs  and  illustrations  of  the 
wisdom,  the  power,  and  the  goodness  of  God.'* — (Dr.  McCosh.) 
"  Every  new  accession  to  our  scientific  knowledge  is  an  additional 
argument  for  adoring  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  things."— (Dr.  Dale.) 

^  The  command  of  God  to  our  first  parents  was  "  be  fruitful 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdUe  it."  *^  To  us 
the  illustrious  students  of  nature  are  ministers  of  God  ....  by 
whose  service  and  mediation  rich  and  innumerable  blessings, 
which  it  has  ever  been  in  the  heart  of  God  to  grant,  are  actually 
obtained  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  the  increase  of  human 
happiness,  and  the  general  elevation  and  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  our  race." — (A.  Alison.)  "  Every  increase  of  the 
happiness  and  security  of  human  life,  every  alleviation  of  pain, 
every  protection  against  disease,  resulting  from  a  profounder 
acquaintance  with  the  resources  and  laws  of  the  physical  crea- 
tion is  a  fresh  discovery  of  the  wealth  of  Christ's  goodness  and 
a  fresh  reason  for  faith  in  the  bright  golden  age  which  he  has 
promised  shall  one  day  bless  mankind." — (Dr.  Dale.) 

s  **The  whole  nature  of  the  gospel  redemption  means  nothing 
but  the  one  true  and  only  possible  way  of  deUvering  man  from 
all  the  evil  of  his  fall." — (T.  a  Kempis.)  **  Science  is  advancing 
its  discoveries  and  politics  its  reforms,  and  all  to  remove  the 
evils  under  which  the  world  is  labouring." — (Dr.  McCosh.)  "The 
end  of  true  religion  as  far  as  it  regards  us  ....  is  the  salva- 
tion and  happiness  of  mankind." — (Archbishop  Leighton.) 

•  "The  first  point  of  wisdom  is  to  understand  our  true  interest 
and  to  be  right  in  our  main  end ;  and  in  this  religion  will  best 
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To  discover  and  to  bring  our  nature  into  conformity 
with  law  is  the  great  province  of  reason,  the  great 
business  of  education  ;^  and  while  human  reason  of 
itself,  and  apart  from  divine  revelation,  is  unable  to 
ennoble,  or  to  raise  man  to  that  high  state  of  perfection 
of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  yet  it  is  certain  that  no 
means  will  be  effectual  for  this  purpose  that  does  not 
fully  acknowledge  the  province  of.  reason,  and  avail 
itself  to  the  utmost  of  those  natural  laws  with  which 
it  is  its  business  specially  to  deal.^ 

instruct  and  direct  us." — (Archbishop  Tillotson.)  **^The  holy 
Scripture  is  that  provision  God  hath  thought  fit  to.  make  for  our 
weakness  and  ignorance." — (Holy  Living,)  "  The  powers  of  man 
never  reach  the  true  measure  of  their  greatness  accept  in  the 
vision  and  service  of  God." — (Dr.  Dale.)  "  Let  man*s;  know- 
ledge become  as  extensive  and  as  accurate  as  it  ever  could  by 
any  possibility,,  revelation  is  still  and  always  supreme,,  always 
innnitely  greater  than  any  possible  increment  of  natural  know- 
ledge.'*— (Theory  of  Human  Progression,) 

^  **  A  just  knowledge  of  the  maxims  we  ought  to  follow  in  the 
course  of  life  is  the  principal  object  of  wisdom^;  and  virtue  con- 
sists in  putting  them  constantly  in  practice." — (M.  BuRLAMAgui.) 
"  The  laws  of  the  universe  must  be  discovered  ;  until  they  are 
discovered  we  shall  be  constantly  violating  them,  and  suffering 
the  penalty,  without  either  possibility  of  rescue  or  hope  of  alle- 
viation."— (Pres.  Wayland.)  "The  object  of  the  science  of 
education  is  to  render  the  mind  the  fittest  possible  instrument 
for  discovering,  applying,  or  obeying  the  laws  under  which  God 
has  placed  the  universe.  ...  In  consequence  of  improvement 
in  education  the  human  mind  has  in  fact  become  a  vastly 
more  skilful  instrument  of  discovery  than  ever  it  was  before."''— 
(Ditta) 

^  "The  obligations  of  religion  depend,^and  are  entirely  founded, 
on  the  obligations  of  reason ;  or,  in  other  words,  religion  binds 
men  as  moral  agents  only  in  virtue  of  truth  and  reason.** — (J. 
Balguy.)  **  The  progress  of  religion  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
the  prosperity  of  religion  in  every  breast,  depend  upon  the  use 
of  human  wisdom  and  human  energy  as  much  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty  or  the  enlargement  of  fortune,  or  any  other  good 
thing  under  the  sun." — (E.  Irving.)  "The  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  not  discoverable  by  reason,  is  yet  in  perfect 
accordance  with  it." — (S.  T.  Coleridge.)  "Reason  discovers 
what  is  natural,  and  reason  receives  what  is  supernatural.  .... 
For  contradiction  to  his  reason  a  man  is  challenged  now,  and 
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In  this  way  it  is  that  education  aids  religion,  that 
nature  assists  revelation,  that  reason  guides  faith.^ 
Education  specially  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Christian, 
by  showing  how.  the  principles  of  religion  are  to  be 
carried  out  into  practice  in  the  daily  life.*  Its  great 
business  consists  in  the  formation  of  right  habits,  and 
in  the  uprooting  of  such  as  are  of  a  contrary  nature.® 

iirill  be  condemned  at  the  great  day  of  judgment." — (Dr.  W. 
Whichcote.)  "  His  reason  being  created  after  the  image  of  God, 
he  has  to  use  it  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty 
governs  his  creation,  and  by  making  these  laws  his  standard  of 
action  to  conquer  nature  to  his  use, — ^himself  a  divine  instru- 
ment."— (Prince  Albert.) 

^  "  Progress  in  religion,  like  advancement  in  everything  else, 
is  subject  to  law.  It  is  reducible  to  order  and  has  its  fixed  con- 
ditions. It  is  conformed,  just  like  any  other  accomplishment  in 
life,  to  regular  method." — (Dr.  H.  Darling.)  "  Sincere  and  well- 
directed  efforts  will  promote  our  religion  as  much  as  study  will 
improve  us  in  learning  or  experience  increase  our  prudence." — 
(JoHH  Foster.)  '*  As  land  must  be  prepared  to  receive  the  best 
seed,  as  rocks  can  bring  forth  no  fruit,  so,  unless  our  minds  are 
in  some  proper  state  and  disposition  to  co-operate  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  receive  his  instructions,  his  gifts  and  graces  will 
bring  forth  no  fruit."— (W.  Law.) 

•  "  To  purify  and  cleanse  our  souls  from  every  pollution  of  sin 
and  sense,  to  give  them  those  graces  and  accomplishments  which 
the  gospel  requires^  to  fit  them  for  heaven  and  educate  them  for 
eternity  safely  and  successfully,  is  a  work  of  quite  another 
nature  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it."— Q.  Balguy.)  "  It  be- 
comes a  matter  of  great  and  long  exercise  to  regulate  our  in- 
ferior passions  and  appetites  and  to  bring  them  into  due  order, 
to  cultivate  and  improve  the  affections  of  divine  love  and 
brotherly  kindness,  to  subdue  the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  and  to  bring 
our  lower  appetites  into  subjection  to  our  more  exalted  affec- 
tions."— (Prin.  Wishart.)  "  It  would  be  well  for  Christianity  if 
Christian  people  were  tndned  as  well  as  taught  to  be  religious." — 

(J.  RUSKIM.) 

'  *^  Education  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  is  the  great  regene- 
rator of  human  society.  To  it  we  must  owe  the  intellectual  habits 
we  form,  the  power  which  the  reason  and  conscience  have  o\'er 
the  will,  and  the  strength  we  possess  to  regulate  the  desires  and 
to  subdue  the  passions."— (J.  D.  Morell.)  "A  strict  and  vir- 
tuous education  of  youth  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  man's  at- 
tainment of  that  inestimable  blessing,  that  unspeakable  felicity 
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It  points  out  the  laws  and  conditions  that  regulate  our 
actions,  and  tend  to  the  acquisition  of  right  habits.^ 
In  morals  or  religion  we  find  no  exception  to  the  general 
law  of  our  nature,  that  a  thing  must  be  learned  in  order 
to  its  being  well  done  ;  that  perfection  is  to  be  attained 
only  through  practice.^  Actions  that  are  at  first  diffi- 
cult or  disagreeable  become  gradually  less  so  by  prac- 
tice, until  at  length  they  come  to  be  a  second  nature.® 

of  being  serviceable  to  his  God,  easy  in  himself,  and  useful  to 
others  in  the  whole  course  of  his  following  life." — (Dr.  South.) 

^  "  A  man  may  know  a  law  of  his  Creator  and  understand  its 
application ;  but  if  he  do  not  obey  it  he  will  neither  reap  the  re- 
ward nor  escape  the  penalty  which  the  Creator  has  annexed  to 
it.  . .  .  The  mind  of  man  is  not  at  present  the  fittest  instrument 
for  obeying  the  laws  of  his  Creator  ....  there  is  need,  therefore, 
of  that  science  (i.^.,  education)  which  shall  teach  him  to  become 
such  an  instrument." — (Pres.  Wayland.) 

'  "  It  is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  those  of  the  body  to  their  perfection." — (J.  Locke.) 
**  Since  no  science  or  art  is  acquired  without  many  and  tedious 
difficulties,  one  must  not  expect  to  break  out  of  the  snares  oi 
Satan  and  the  dominion  of  sense  and  passion,  without  constant 
attention,  much  wrestling,  and  many  prayers.*' — (Spiritual  Life.) 
**  In  the  usual  and  settled  naethods  of  God*s  grace  evil  habits  are 
mastered  and  subdued  by  degrees  and  with  a  great  deal  of  con- 
flict ;  and  many  times  after  they  are  routed  they  rally  and  make 
head  again.** — (Archbp.  Tillotson.)  "  The  grace  of  repentance, 
like  every  other,  must  be  established  by  habit.  ...  It  is  a  proof 
that  the  Apostle  considered  conversion  in  general  a  gradual 
transformation  when  he  spoke  of  the  renewing  of  the  inward 
man  day  by  day." — (Hannah  More.)  "  We  find  by  experience 
that  all  the  heavenly  virtues  are  to  be  acquired  and  perfected 
by  practice  ....  for  religion  proceeds  on  the  methods  of  nature 
and  carries  us  on  from  the  acts  to  the  dispositions,  and  from  the 
dispositions  to  the  habits  of  virtue.  ...  If,  therefore,  we  would 
ever  arrive  to  that  perfection  of  virtue  which  the  heavenly  state 
implies  it  must  be  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  a  continual  train- 
ing and  exercising  ourselves  in  all  the  parts  of  the  heavenly  life." 
— -(Dr.  Scott.)  "  By  being  perfect  is  signified  a  man's  having 
attained  such  a  habit  of  doing  righteousness  or  of  virtuous  living 
as  that  it  is  become  easy  and  delightful,  and  in  a  manner  natursd 
to  him."— (Dr.  S.  Clarke.) 

B  *'  Assuetude  and  custom  hath  a  moral  efficacy  in  it  to  make 
everything   pleasant    that  is  accustomed.'* — (Dr.   Hammond.) 
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It  has  been  well  said  that  "no  one  ever  at  once  be- 
came very  wicked,"  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  anyone 
ever  at  once  become  very  good  or  otherwise  than  by 
a  continued  course  of  right  action.^  A  vicious 
course  of  conduct  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  one  of  an 
opposite  character,  begun  and  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  those  laws  and  conditions  of  nature  that  bear 
upon  it.^  These  come  directly  within  the  province  of 
education  ;  and  from  it  the  Christian  learns  the  means 
by  which  the  acquisition  of  right  habits  is  made  most 

'  Those  who  have  inured  themselves  to  business  or  employment 
do  very  often  like  it  so  well  that  they  know  not  how  to  live  with- 
out it." — (J.  Balguy.)  "  The  main  difficulty  and  unpleasantness 
is  in  our  first  entrance  into  religion;  it  presently  grows  tolerable, 
and  soon  after  easy ;  and  after  that  by  degrees  so  pleasant  and 
delightful  that  the  man  would  not  for  all  the  world  return  to  his 
former  evil  state  and  condition  of  life.*' — (Archbp.  Tillotson.) 
Su  pp.  70,  71. 

^  "  In  the  vicious  ways  of  the  world  it  mercifully  falleth  out 
that  we  become  not  ex  tempore  wicked,  but  it  taketh  some  time 
and  pains  to  undo  ourselves.  We  fall  not  firom  virtue  like  Vul- 
can nrom  heaven  in  a  day.  Bad  dispositions  require  some  time 
to  grow  into  bad  habits ;  bad  habits  must  undermine  good,  and 
often  repeated  acts  make  us  habitually  evil." — (Sir  T.  Brown.) 
"  It  is  not  one  overthrow  that  will  dishearten  the  old  man  ;  he 
must  be  baffled  and  vanquished  over  and  over  before  he  will 
cease  to  rebel.  Nor  must  you  think  to  find  virtue  easy  till  you 
have  accustomed  yourself  to  it,  for  nothing  but  custom  can  en- 
tirely subdue  custom." — (Introduction  to  a  Holy  Life.)  "  It  is'by 
gradual  advances  rather  than  impetuous  efforts  that  victory  is  to 
be  obtained.'* — (T.  a  Kempis.) 

8  "  To  practice  the  necessary  duty  contrary  to  'the  vicious  in- 
clination till  the  habit  of  vice  be  wrought  out  and  the  habit  of 
virtue  be  introduced  is  the  necessary  repentance  of  the  sinner.'* 
— (Dr.  Whichcote.)  "The  habits  of  sin  and  vice  are  not  to  be 
plucked  up  and  cast  off  at  once.  They  are  conquered  just  by  the 
same  degrees  that  the  habits  of  grace  and  virtue  grow  up  and 
get  strength  in  us.  .  .  .  Many  graces  and  virtues  are  to  be  long 
practised  and  exercised  before  the  contrary  vices  will  be  subdued 
and  before  we  arrive  to  a  confirmed  and  settled  state  of  good- 
ness.*'— (Archbp,  Tillotson.)  "  Virtue  is  a  habit  of  mind  to  be 
acquired  with  great  industry  and  application  ;  to  be  forcibly  in- 
troduced into  the  soul  in  opposition  to  vice,  which  has  gotten, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  a  long  and  undisturbed  possession  of  it,  and 
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easy  and  perfect,  and  those  of  an  opposite  nature  best 
overcome.^  From  it  he  learns  the  value  of  early 
impressions,^    the    power    of  example,*    the   force  of 

must  be  dislodged  with  great  difficulty  and  by  a  persevering 
resolution." — (C.  How.)  "  That  vice  may  be  uneasy  and  even 
monstrous  unto  thee,  let  iterated  good  acts  and  long*confirmed 
habits  make  virtue  almost  natural,  or  a  second  nature  in  thee." 
— (Sir  T.  Brown.) 

^  "  Even  for  the  Christian  there  is  an  art  of  education ;  an  art 
which  calculates  upon  human  nature,  rests  upon  it,  accepts  its 
aid  as  freely  as  it  acknowledges  its  obstacles.  .  .  .  Christian 
education  recognises,  accepts,  cultivates  nature,  addresses  itself 
to  the  will  and  the  reason,  acts  by  example  and  habit,  establishes 
the  rights  and  claims  of  law  and  morality.'* — (Vinet.)  "  Much 
application  is  requisite  to  maintain  and  fix  the  authority  of 
reason,  and  preserve  the  subordination  of  the  inferior  faculties. 
The  obliquity  of  our  wills,  however  contracted,  must  be  rectified 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  We  must  carefully  watch  our  weak 
humours,  our  wild  appetites,  our  wandering  inclinations.  .  . .  The 
heart  must  be  kept  with  all  diligence,  and  all  its  movements 
under  direction.  .  .  .  An  habitual  guard  is  requisite,  not  only  on 
our  words  and  actions,  but  in  respect  of  our  thoughts,  whereon 
depends  our  whole  conduct." — (J.  Balguy.)  "  Holiness  to  be 
secured  must  be  treated  as  an  interest,  a  pursuit,  a  profession. 
It  must  be  made  the  vocation  of  the  soul,  the  business  of  life, 
the  practical  handicraft  of  the  inner  man." — (Dr.  H.  Darling.) 

*  *'  It  is  certainty  a  great  advantage  to  religion  to  be  planted 
in  a  tender  and  fresh  soil.  ,  .  .  Possession  is  a  great  point,  and 
it  is  of  mighty  consequence  to  have  nature  planted  with  good 
seeds  before  vicious  inclinations  spring  up  and  grow  into  strength 
and  habit.*'— (Archbishop  Tillotson.)  **Vice  may  easily  be 
discouraged  at  first.  It  is  like  a  slight  disease  which  is  easily  to 
be  cured,  but  dangerous  to  be  neglected.  The  first  approaches 
of  sin  and  temptation  are  usually  very  modest,  but  if  they  be  not 
discouraged  they  will  soon  grow  upon  us  and  make  bolder 
attempts."— (Ditto.) 

®  "  Example  is  the  strongest  and  most  prevailing  motive,  as  it 
strikes  on  that  which  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  spring  of 
human  action, — the  natural  love  of  imitation." — (Dr.  J.  Brown.) 
*'  Example  yields  the  most  compendious  instruction,  together 
with  the  most  efficacious  incitement  to  action.*' — (Dr.  J. 
Barrow.)  **  There  is  a  majesty  in  holy  example ;  it  not  only 
commands  but  charms  men  into  compliance ;  there  is  life  and 
spirit  about  it  insomuch  that  it  animates  and  inflames  all  about  a 
man ;  it  makes  piety  to  become  visible,  and  not  only  shows  it 
to  be  necessary,  but  represents   it   with  all  its  advantages  of 
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habit,^  and,  in  general,  the  nature  and  strength  of  the 
various  influences  that  go  to  mould  and  fashion  the  indi- 
vidual character.^  It  points  out  the  close  and  intimate 
connection  that  subsists  between  mind  and  body,  and  how 
they  act  and  react  upon  each  other  ;®'^how  many  of  our 

goodness,  beauty,  and  ornament.  In  a  word  it  does  (after  the 
manner  of  all  great  engines)  work  powerfully  though  almost  in- 
sensibly."— ifloly  Living.)  "The  good  parent,"  says  T.  Fuller, 
**  showeth  them  («.«.,  his  children)  in  his  own  practice  what  to 
follow  and  imitate,  and  in  others,  what  to  shun  and  avoid.  For 
though  the  words  of  the  wise  be  as  nails  fastened  by  the  masters 
of  the  assemblies,  yet  sure  their  examples  are  the  hammer  to 
drive  them  in  to  take  deeper  hold." 

^  "  This  is  the  nature  of  all  habits,  the  farther  we  proceed  the 
more  we  are  confirmed  in  them." — (Archbishop  Tillotson.) 
'*  In  the  great  majority  of  things  habit  is  a  greater  plague  than 
ever  afflicted  Egypt ;  in  religious  character  it  is  eminently  a 
felicity.  The  devout  man  rejoices  to  feel  that  in  aid  of  the  sim- 
ple force  of  the  divine  principles  within  him,  there  has  grown  up 
by  time  an  occasional  power  which  has  almost  taken  the  place 
of  his  will,  and  holds  a  firm  though  quiet  domination  through 
the  general  action  of  his  mind.  He  feels  this  confirmed  habit  as 
the  grasp  of  the  hand  of  God  which  will  never  let  him  go." — 
(John  Foster.) 

*  "  Some  there  are  who  think  they  have  happily  enough  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  religious  education  of  their  children  when 
they  have  loaded  their  memory  with  sacred  words,  with  portions 
of  Scripture  and  catechisms,  of  the  meaning  and  sense  whereof 
they  are  absolutely  ignorant,  and  taught  them  to  say  prayers, 
which  they  neither  do  nor  can  understand.  ...  It  were  cer- 
tainly far  better  to  endeavour  by  words,  plain,  easy,  familiar,  and 
adapted  to  their  capacities,  to  awaken  their  affections, — that  is, 
to  stir  up  their  love,  and  their  desires,  and  their  joys,  and  turn 
them  towards  God,  and  divine  things.*' — (G.  Monro.)  "  First  of 
all  they  should  rather  seek  to  teach  a  feeling  than  a  doctrine, 
to  bathe  the  child  in  their  own  feelings  of  love  to  God  and  de- 
pendence on  him,  and  contrition  for  wrong  before  him,  bearing 
up  their  child's  heart  in  their  own;  not  fearing  to  encourage 
every  good  motion  they  can  call  into  exercise,  to  make  what  is 
good,  pleasant  and  attractive,  what  is  wrong,  odious  and  hate- 
ful ;  then,  as  the  understanding  advances,  to  give  it  food  suited 
to  its  capacity,  opening  upon  it  gradually  the  more  difficult  views 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  experience." — (Dr.  Bushnell.) 

"  **  In  the  present  condition  of  our  nature  the  human  mind 
is  connected  with  a  material  and  organised  substance,  the  body 
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states  of  mind  are  the  direct  result  of  conditions  of  body, 
and  the  laws  to  which  they  are  subject,  not  mental  but; 
physical.^  Hence,  frequently,  our  failure  to  act  up  to  what 
we  know  to  be  right  results,  not  from  badness  of  heart, 
but  from  infirmity  of  body,  or  want  of  proper  tra^ining.* 

with  which  its  operations  stand  in  a  state  of  union,  so  close, 
perfect,  and  necessary,  that  neither  can  act  without  the  action, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  the  other.  ...  It  follows  from  this  fact 
that  in  judging  of  mental  operations  it  is  necessary  always  to 
take  into  our  account  the  great  variety  and  freqiient  change  ot 
the  state,  workings,  and  accidents  of  the  corporeal  system." — 
(Dr.  Pye  Smith.)  "  The  purest,  the  most  ideal  sentiment  still 
pertains  <5n  some  side  to  organisation.  The  inspiratiem  of  the 
poet,  the  passion  of  the  lover,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  martyr, 
have  their  langours  and  short-comings,  that  often  depend  on, 
very  pitiable  material  causes." — (V.  Cousin.)  "  Very  wonderful  is 
the  intimate  connection,  the  subtle  interaction  between  the  forces 
of  our  physical  and  moral  nature.  ...  It  is  a  fact  of  infinite 
practical  significance  which  cannot  be  ignored  without  grave 
peril.  The  intelligent  recognition  of  it  would  save  many  good 
people  from  much  sorrow,  as  it  would  save  others  from  grievous 
sin." — (Dr.  Dale.) 

^  "  The  course  of  morality,  of  everything  that  is  connected 
with  the  onward  movement  of  the  race,  is  more  dependent  upon 
the  bodily  health,  lipon  the  organic  soundness  of  the  human 
constitution,  than  many  pohticians,  moralists,  and  divines  seem 
ready  to  believe." — (Dr.  John  Brown.)  "The  want  of  consola- 
tion in  the  soul  is  often  owing  to  bodily  disease.  .  .  .  The 
consciousness  of  sin  and  the  apprehension  of  the  wrath  of  God 
are  often  the  results  of  bodily  distemper." — (Richard  Baxter.) 
"  It  is  quite  true  that  from  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  .  .  •  • 
from  the  depressing  influence  of  sorrow,  of  a  trivial  indisposi- 
tion, of  a  transient  fit  of  melancholy,  of  impaired  digestion,  even 
of  a  variation  of  the  weather  (for  on  all  these  humiliating  con- 
ditions does  the  boasted  soundness  of  human  reason  depend) 
a  man  shall  for  an  hour  or  a  day  really  doubt  of  that  which  he 
never  doubted  yesterday,  and  which  he  would  be  ashamed  to 
doubt  to-morrow." — (Henry  Rogers.) 

'  "  Carelessness  in  the  discipline  of  the  body  is  perhaps  the 
real  cause  of  the  miserable,  ignoble  life  of  many  Christian  men." 
— (Dr.  Dale.)  "Many  a  man  has  considered  himself  spiritually 
lost  whilst  under  the  mental  depression  caused  by  a  long  con- 
tinued hepatic  and  gastric  derangement ;  and  instances  occur 
of  persons  imagining  themselves  to  be  condemned  to  everlasting 
punishment,  subjects  of  Satanic  presence,  and  to  hold  personal 
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Many  good  and  pious  men  fret  themselves  about  the 
badness  of  their  hearts,  and  attribute  thereto  much  that 
is  properly  the  result  of  defective  moral  education,  or  of 
inattention  to  natural  laws.^ 

With  a  correct  understanding  of  his  own  physical  and 
mental  nature,  its  laws  and  conditions,  the  Christian 
will  be  able  to  trace  evil  to  its  proper  source.*  He 
will  see  it  afar  off,  and  will  be  able  to  grapple  with 
and  overcome  it  before  it  has  acquired  strength,  yea, 
even  to  put  it  to  flight  before  it  has  assumed  a  visible 

converse  with  our  Saviour,  owing  to  the  existence  of  visceral 
disease  and  a  congested  condition  of  some  one  of  the  great 
vascular  or  nervous  centres." — (Dr.  F.  Winslow.)  **  A  more 
wise  discipline  of  the  body  would  free  many  a  devout  soul  from 
the  evil  thoughts  with  which  it  is  haunted  and  which  are  sup- 
posed to  <;ome  from  evil  spirits,  from  the  gloomy  fears  which 
are  interpreted  as  signs  of  a  deep-rooted  unbelief,  and  from  the 
despondency  which  is  regarded  as  the  result  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure."— (Dr.  Dale.) 

^  **  As  for  what  some  good  people  are  often  terrified  about — 
the  wicked  imaginations  that  come  into  their  minds,  and  the 
expressions  that  come  out  of  their  mouths  at  times,  almost  whether 
they  will  or  not — in  proportion  as  they  are  involuntary  they  are 
not  criminal  in  themselves,  be  they  ever  so  bad." — (Archbishop 
Secker.)  "These  persons  that  are  troubled  with  these  black 
thoughts  are  nowise  consenting  to  them,  but  they  rise  in  their 
minds  perfectly  against  their  wills,  and  without  any  approbation 
of  them ;  and  in  this  case  ....  I  hope,  yea,  and  verily  believe, 
they  are  no  sins  at  all,  but  mere  effects  of  a  bodily  distemper, 
and  no  more  imputed  to  us  than  the  wild  and  idle  ravings  of  a 
man  in  a  frenzy  or  a  fever.'* — (Archbp.  Tillotson.)  "  I  should 
like  to  have^the  *  diaries  *  which  record  the  spiritual  experience 
of  certain  excellent  persons,  illustrated  with  notes  by  wise  phy- 
sicians who  had  known  them  intimately.  Periods  of  spiritual 
desertion,  when  the  light  of  God's  countenance  was  hidden  from 
them  apparently  without  reason,  might  receive  a  very  satisfac- 
tory explanation." — (Dr.  Dale.) 

>  "  Everyone  knows  ....  how  much  the  temper,  the  sensibili- 
ties, the  floating  impulses  and  notions,  nay,  the  very  talents  and 
opinions  of  mankind,  and  through  them  their  whole  character, 
is  determined  by  their  bodily  temperament." — (Dr.  McCosh.) 
•*  Were  we  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  over  the  causes  which  influ- 
ence the  bodily  system  so  as  powerfully  to  affect  the  mind,  we 
should  often  trace  to  its  true  source  the  origin  of  actual  sin,  as 
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form.^  He  will  not  be  discouraged  by  "  the  day  of  small 
things,"  neither  will  his  spirit  be  broken  by  fruitless 
attempts  at  labours  beyond  his  strength.^  As  a  babe, 
he  will  refrain  from  strong  meat ;  as  a  man,  he  will 
naturally  crave  for  it;  and  will  , thus  proceed  from 
strength  to  strength  in  the  divine  life.^ 

well  as  the  grounds  of  religious  despondency." — (E.  C.  Topham.) 
**  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  sufficient  weight  has  not 
always  been  attached  to  the  influence  of  natural  temperament 
and  disposition  in  forming  and  directing  the  religious  character.'* 
— (Dean  Ramsay.) 

^  "  We  must  ....  be  particularly  upon  our  guard  against  the 
first  assaults,  for  the  enemy  will  be  more  easily  subdued  if  he  is 
resisted  in  his  approaches,  and  not  suffered  to  enter  the  portals 
of  our  hearts.*' — (T.  a  Kempis.)  **  The  great  wisdom  and  security 
of  the  soul  in  dealing  with  indwelling  sin  is  to  put  a  violent  stop 
unto  its  beginnings,  its  first  motions  and  actings ;  venture  all  on 
the  first  attempt,  die  rather  than  yield  one  step  unto  it." — (Dr. 
John  Owen.)  "  Evil  is  counteracted  not  only  in  its  commence- 
ment, but  even  before  it  appears,  by  guarding  against  dispositions 
and  practices  which,  though  not  wrong  in  themselves,  are  dan- 
gerous from  their  natural  alliance  to  those  which  are  so." — (S.  R. 
Hall.)  *'  In  their  sleeping  embryo  state  the  giants  of  vice,  the 
great  anarchs  of  crime  and  confusion,  are  to  be  laid  hands  on 
and  bound  in  chains  of  good  order." — (E.  Irving.) 

*  "  Every  man  that  has  cultivated  fruit  knows  that  no  tree  can 
bear  very  rich  the  first  year.  ...  So  it  is  with  Christians  and 
Christian  graces.  You  cannot  bear  high  spiritual  fruit  until  the 
spirit  of  Christ  has  dwelt  with  you,  so  as  to  form  the  very  wood 
and  fibre  of  your  life.  It  is  not  until  you  have  borne  the  fruits 
of  Christian  life  and  conduct  year  after  year  that  you  can  bring 
them  forth  in  their  highest  state  of  perfection.  ...  No  one 
should  be  discouraged  because  at  the  beginning  he  does  not 
have  full  vision  and  facility  of  vision  of  Chnst.  .  .  .  You  are 
not  called  to  a  consummation.  .  .  .  You  are  to  go  from  step  to 
step,  and  from  strength  to  strength,  till  you  come  to  a  perfect 
manhood  in  Christ  Jesus." — (H.  W.  Beecher.) 

*  "  As  beginnings  are  always  difficult,  especially  to  ardent 
spirits,  such  spirits  would  do  well  particularly  at  their  entrance 
on  a  more  correct  course  to  select  for  themselves  some  single 
task  of  painful  exertion  which,  by  bringing  their  mental  vigour 
into  full  play,  shall  afford  them  so  sensible  an  evidence  of  the 
conquest  they  have  obtained  as  will  more  than  repay  the  labour 
of  the  conflict." — (Hannah  More.)  **  Such  is  the  difficulty  of 
self-examination  that  it  were  well  if,  instead  of  attempting  at 
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It  is  ever  in  union  that  there  is  strength.  It  is  as  the 
one  comes  to  the  assistance  and  support  of  the  other 
that  they  are  mutually  improved  and  strengthened.* 
To  the  educator,  religion  is  as  a  light  showing  him  the 
way  in  which  he  ought  to  walk — the  pole-star  from 
which  he  is  to  take  all  his  bearings  ;^  while  by  educa- 

first  the  more  arduous,  the  Christian  disciple  should  begin  with 
the  more  elementary  of  its  exercises." — (Dr.  Chalmers.)  "  Be 
not  suqjrised  that  I  recommend  to  you  but  one  particular  virtue 
for  every  day  of  the  week.  It  is  certain  we  ought  daily  to 
practice  all  the  virtues.  .  .  .  but  my  design  in  this  method  is  to 
make  you  acquainted  by  degrees  thoroughly  with  each  con- 
siderable Christian  virtue,  and  with  the  way  and  manner  of 
practising  it." — (R.  Nelson.) 

^  '*  Culture  proposes  as  its  end  the  carrying  of  man*s  nature  to 
its  highest  perfection,  the  developing  to  the  full  all  the  capa- 
cities of  our  humanity  ....  that  is,  culture  must  embrace  religion 
and  end  in  it.    Again,  to  start  from  the  side  or  point  of  view  of 
religion,"  this  "  must  embrace  culture,  first  because  it  is  itself  the 
culture  of  the  highest  capacity  of   our  being ;   and  secondly, 
because  if  not  partial  ana  blind  it  must  acknowledge  all  the 
other  capacities  of  man's  nature,    as    gifts  which    God   has 
given,  and  given  that  man  may  cultivate  them  to  the  utmost, 
and  elevate  them  by  connecting    them   with  the  thought  of 
the    giver,    and    the    purpose    for  which    he    gave    them." — 
(Principal  Shairp.)    "  Religion  and  learning  are  so  far  firom  being 
inconsistent  that  they  mutually  help  to  improve  and  advance 
each  other.  ...  A  religious  course  of  life  not  only  keeps  the 
faculties  clear  and  fit  for  use,  but  also  greatly  heightens  and 
improves  them,  while  learning  helps  at  once  to  give    a  right  . 
direction  to  religion,  and  to  temper  and  allay  its  most  violent 
fervours."     It  "  points  out  to  us  the  true  object  of  worship  .  .%  . 
teaches  us  the  best  manner  of  performing  this  worshijj,  prevents 
us  from  applying  ourselves  to  mistaken  duties,  and  checks  our 
.lights  in  those  that  are  real  and  necessary.  .  .  .  Knowledge 
and  godliness  thus  united  make  religion  what  it  ought  to  be, 
a  reasonable  service;  a  work  of  the  head  and  understanding  as 
well  as  of  the  heart  and  the  affections."—  (Dr.  T.  Fothergill.) 

*  "  In  all  situations  of  human  life  piety  is  the  duty  and  interest 
of  mankind  ....  as  affording  the  best  and  noblest  school  in 
which  the  mind  may  be  trained  to  whatever  is  great  and  good  in 
human  nature." — (A.  Alison.)  "  The  Christian  religion  is,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  eminently  conducive  to  civilization  from  the 
purity  of  its  precepts,  the  intellectual  nature  of  its  instructions, 
the  high  tone  of  its  morals,  and  the  noble  and  sublime  nature  of 
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tion  the  Christian  is  instructed  how  to  put  the  lofty 
principles  of  his  faith  into  active  practice.^  The  one  is 
thus  the  necessary  complement  of  the  other — education 
as  a  part  of  religion,  religion  as  a  part  of  education.^ 
The  two  must  grow  together  and  work  together,  each  in 
its  proper  sphere,  and  with  its  proper  means,  striving 
after  the  perfection  of  the  race,  and  to  bring  about  that 
reign  of  righteousness  which  reason,  not  less  than  reve- 

its  schemes  as  a  whole." — (G.  Harris.)  Christians  "have  one 
ultimate  end  to  which  they  tend,  which  guides  and  governs  them, 
the  true  polar  star  by  which  they  steer  their  heavenly  course." — 
(J.  Smith.)  **  In  Christianity  we  have  the  only  real  genius  of 
civilization,  because  we  have  there  the  only  true  principles  of 
morality  and  religion.'* — (B.  Parsons.) 

^  Many  persons  "when  opce  they  know  the  nature  and  ex- 
cellency of  the  duties  of  the  law,  account  nothing  wanting  but 
diligent  performance,  and  they  rush  blindly  upon  immediate 
practice,  making  more  haste  than  good  speed." — (W.  Marshall.) 
**  Our  outward  works  and  actions  depend  upon  a  train  of  powers 
within  us  which,  as  springs  and  causes  of  them,  order  and  effect 
them.  For  our  passions  excite  them ;  our  understandings  con- 
sider of  them  and  direct  them ;  our  wills  command  and  choose 
them ;  and  then  afterwards,  in  pursuance  of  all  these  our  bodily 
powers,  execute  and  exert  them.*' — (J.  Kettle  well.)  Those 
who  are  more  or  less  intimately  acquainted  with  those  liberal 
studies  (the  natural  sciences)  are  thereby  assisted  and  enabled 
to  obtain  deeper  insight  into  the  secret  workings  of  divine 
wisdom." — (John  Calvin.) 

*  "  Culture  and  religion  are  not,  when  rightly  regarded,  two 
opposite  powers,  but  they  are,  as  it  were,  one  line  with  two 
opposite  poles.  Start  from  the  manward  pole,  and  go  along  the 
line  honestly  and  thoroughly,  and  you  land  in  the  divine  one. 
Start  from  the  divine  pole  and  carry  out  all  that  it  implies,  and 
you  land  in  the  manward  pole,  or  the  perfection  of  humanity. 
Ideally  considered,  then,  culture  must  culminate  in  religion,  and 
religion  must  expand  into  culture." — (Principal  Shairp.)  "  Reli- 
gion, in  its  truest  signification,  is  education — that  is,  the  art  of 
forming  and  perfecting  man ;  and  education  may  be  described 
as  religion  applied  to  human  nature  to  develop  and  perfect  it." 
— (M.  A.  JuLiEN.)  "  Denn  die  Kirche  ist  ihrer  Bestimmung  nach 
selbst  eine  Schule  hoherer  Art,  eine  Schule  zur  Nahrung, 
Fortpflantzung,  und  Verbreitung  des  Heiligen  im  Menschen." — 
(Kroger.)  "  Religion  is  itself  an  education.  .  .  .  The  religious 
man  becomes  of  necessity  a  thinker  and  reader.  .  .  .  He  is  the 
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lation,  teaches  us  to  look  for  in  the  last  days  upon  the 
earth.^ 

We  would,  therefore,  specially  protest  against  any 
view  of  religion  that  regards  it  as  outside  of  nature,  or 
beyond  reason,  or  as  in  any  way  calculated  to  supersede 
human  exertion.^    When  religion  is  viewed  as  outside 

student  of  a  book  which  is  adapted  to  expand  and  elevate  the 
mind,  to  fill  it  with  great  thoughts,  to  inspire  it  with  noble  pur- 
poses, to  exercise  the  imagination,  to  strengthen  the  judgment, 
and  to  teach  the  true  philosophy  of  life." — (T.  Binney.) 

^  "  The  prospect  stretched  out  before  the  friend  of  education 
is  the  most  cheering  that  can  be  conceived  ....  As  religion  is 
destined  to  banish  immorality  from  our  world,  so  science  and 
natural  philosophy  shall  drain  our  cities  and  fields,  purify  our 
atmosphere,  provide  us  with  the  most  appropriate  good,  and 
teach  us  how  to  use  our  temporal  blessings  so  as  to  enjoy  a  large 
degree  of  physical  comfort." — (B.  Parsons.)  "  When  the  whole 
earth,  emancipated  from  the  usurped  supremacy  of  the  powers 
of  darkness,  shall  have  recovered  the  image  of  God's  moral  per- 
fections, the  earth  shall  yield  her  increase,  man's  lordship  over 
the  material  universe  shall  be  restored  to  him  ....  a  nobler 
literature,  a  diviner  art,  a  loftier  and  more  perfect  form  of 
natural  life,  as  well  as  a  truer  worship  of  God  and  a  more  faith- 
ful obedience  to  his  laws  shall  crown  and  bless  the  final  ages  of 
human  history." — (Dr.  Dale.)  "  Christianity  has  pre-eminently 
contributed  to  call  forth  the  idea  of  unity  of  mankind,  and  has 
thereby  acted  beneficially  on  the  humanising  of  nations  in  their 
manners  and  institutions.'* — (Humboldt.)  "  Christianity,"  says 
Fichte,  **  carries  in  its  breast  a  renovating  power  of  which  we 
can  have  no  conception.  Hitherto  it  has  acted  only  on  indi- 
viduals, and  through  them  on  the  State  indirectly.  But  whoever 
can  appreciate  its  power,  whether  he  be  a  mere  believer  or  an 
independent  thinker,  will  confess  that  it  is  destined  some  day  to 
become  the  inner  organising  power  of  the  State,  and  then  it  will 
reveal  itself  to  the  world  in  all  the  depth  of  its  ideas  and  the  full 
nchness  of  its  blessings." 

2  Religion  thus  viewed  is  "  a  kind  of  transcendental  matter 
which  belongs  to  the  outside  of  life,  and  has  no  part  in  the 
laws  by  which  life  is  organised, — a  miraculous  epidemic,  a  fire-ball 
shot  from  the  moon,  something  holy  because  it  is  from  God,  but 
so  extraordinary,  so  out  of  place,  that  it  cannot  suffer  any  vital  con- 
nection with  the  ties,  and  causes,  and  forms,  and  habits,  which 
constitute  the  frame  of  our  history." — (Dr.  Bushnell.)  "  Though" 
Providence  directs  and  assists  virtuous  endeavour,  he  never,  by 
superseding  them,  encourages  idleness  or  justifies  presumption.** 
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of  and  beyond  reason  and  experience,  as  something 
over  which  we  have  no  power  or  control,  and  not  to  be 
wooed  or  won  by  any  effort  of  ours,  then  can  education 
not  occupy  its  proper  place,  and  not  be  employed  upon 
its  proper  work.^  When  parents  hold  that  they  cannot 
do  anything  of  themselves  for  the  spiritual  edification 
of  their  children,  that  a  change  of  heart  is  necessary  in 
each  individual  before  he  can  set  out  in  the  Christian 
course,  and  that  God  alone  can  change  the  heart,  then 
the  tendency  is  for  parents  to  neglect  the  duties  that 
naturally  devolve  upon  them  in  connection  with  the 
moral  and  religious  education  of  their  children,  who  are 

» 

• 

(Hannah  More.)  "  He  who  looks  for  the  effect  while  he  is  wil- 
fully neglecting  the  necessary  means,  manifests  not  rational  and 
commendable  confidence,  but  foolish  and  unwarranted  presump- 
tion/*— (Dr.  Wardlaw.)  **  If  you  decompose  into  visible 
elements  the  power  displayed  by  Christianity,  you  will  only 
find  a  human  force  at  the  end  of  your  analysis." — (Vinet.) 
"  Believers  are  uniformly  addressed  as  if  the  whole  work  of 
Christian  progress  were  to  be  done  by  themselves  alone ;  and 
in  no  case  is  it  intimated  that  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
advance  in  holiness  unless  assisted  by  some  higher  influence." — 
(Dr.  H.  Darling.)  *■ 

^  "  The  mischief  of  this  false  religion  is  nowhere  so  evident  as 
in  the  education  of  children.  It  is  firequently  remarked  in  the 
present  day  how  often  the  children  of  rehgious  people  turn  out 
ill.  And  what  can  be  expected  when  moral  training  is  withheld 
and  moral  power  denied  under  the  pernicious  notion  that  they 
can  be  of  no  use  till  God's  time  shall  come  to  shed  some  extra- 
ordinary effusion  of  divine  light  within  the  heart  which  shall  over- 
power the  vicious  affections  and  constrain  the  finite  will  by 
sovereign  grace." — (R.  A.  Thompson.)  "  In  rehgious  families 
we  find  with  painful  surprise  either  spoilt  children,  and  spoilt 
with  less  scruple  than  elsewhere,  in  the  expectation  of  their  con- 
version, or  else  mortified  creatures,  without  spirit  or  generosity, 
that  will  not  be  capable  of  a  second  nature,  never  having  had  a 
first." — (Vinet.)  "  There  is  a  certain  piety,  high-coloured,  low- 
toned,  severe  of  aspect,  which  despises  education,  and  occa- 
sionally raises  to  the  dignity  of  a  system  the  mere  weakness  of 
the  mind  and  the  unfaithfulness  of  indolence."—  (Ditto.)  "  Per- 
sons are  too  apt  to  excuse  their  own  negligence  by  a  professed 
or  implied  disbelief  in  the  power  of  education.  They  neglect 
the  means  and  then  deny  the  power." — (Anon.) 
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thus  but  too  frequently  allowed  to  grow  up  very  much 
as  they  please,  it  may  be  in  obstinacy,  disobedience, 
and  vice.^  It  is  one  thing  for  a  parent  to  live  among 
his  children  believing  that  through  the  right  and  proper 
use  of  means  they  will  grow  up  into  righteousness  and 
holiness ;  and  another  and  quite  a  different  thing  to 
look  upon  them  as  by  nature  sinners,  enemies  of  God, 
and  servants  of  Satan.^     In  the  latter  case,  instead  of 

• 

^  "  The  views  held  by  many  upon  this  very  important  point 
may  be  thus  expressed :  .  .  .  Conversion  can  take  place  only 
when  they  are  old  enough  to  understand  and  believe  the  gospel. 
Besides,  it  is  not  dependent  on  education  or  anything  man  can 
do,  but  solely  on  the  sovereignty  of  God,  who  gives  or  with- 
holds his  grace,  as  he  pleases.  .  .  .  There  are  laws  in  the  moral 
as  well  as  in  the  physical  world.  .  .  .  and  this  is  God's  general 
law  affecting  education  :  *  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.'  And  surely 
such  a  text  as  this  assumes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  a  child  may 
from  infancy  to  old  age  walk  in  the  way  it  should  go  ?  There  is 
no  interval  of  time,  not  a  year  or  month  allowed  for  its  walking 
in  any  other  way  than  the  right  one.  The  words  do  not  mean 
anything  like  this,  *  Train  up  your  child  as  you  best  can,  yet 
remember  that  for  years  it  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  walk  in 
the  way  it  should  not  go,  remain  dead  in  sin,  and  a  child  of 
wrath,  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  converted  in  manhood,  and  at 
last  enter  upon  that  right  path  which  will  not  be  departed  from 
in  old  age." — (Dr.  Norman  McLeod.)  "  While  the  blessings  of 
religion  are  solely  the  gift  of  divine  grace,  they  can  only  be 
reasonably  expected  in  the  diligent  use  and  improvement  of  the 
various  means  by  which  God  ordinarily  communicates  these 
blessings.  This  is  a  truth  which,  however  it  may  be  overlooked 
by  ignorance  or  denied  by  folly  ....  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  real  and  rational  piety." — (Dr.  T.  Brown.)  "  It  cannot  be 
God's  purpose  that  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  children 
should  grow  up  unregenerate,  children  of  the  devil,  and  then,  by 
a  violent  revolution,  a  conversion,  a  change  of  heart  and  life 
become  his  children." — (Dr.  H.  Allon.) 

*  "  It  is  one  thing  to  live  for  a  family  of  children  as  if  they 
were  going  possibly  to  be  converted,  and  a  very  different  thing 
to  live  for  them  as  church  members,  trainmg  them  into  their 
holy  profession  ;  one  thing  to  have  them  about  as  strangers  to 
the  covenant  of  promise,  and  another  to  have  them  about  as 
heirs  of  the  same  promise,  growing  up  into  it,  to  fulfil  the  seal  of 
faith  already  upon  them."— (Dr.  Bushnell.)    A  critic,  speaking 
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cherishing  and  fostering  the  budding  powers  of  the 
child,  a  system  of  repressing  and  uprooting  will  fre- 
quently be  practised,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  productive 
of  disastrous  results ;  and  sternness,  harshness,  and 
gloom  will  but  too  often  be  found  to  take  the  place  of 
love,  kindness,  and  condescension.^ 

of  Rousseau's  Emilius,  says,  "  He  may  have  thought  the  child 
too  much  of  an  angel,  but  this  was  better  than  the  old  theory  of 
treating  the  child  as  a  diabolic  imp,  that  came  cursed  and 
blackened  from  the  hand  of  nature,  and  required  to  be  beaten 
or  scourged  into  virtuous  whiteness."—"  Simply  to  tell  a  child, 
just  as  he  begins  to  make  acquaintance  with  words,  that  he  must 
have  a  new  heart  before  he  can  be  good,  is  to  inflict  a  double 
discouragement.  In  the  first  place  he  cannot  comprehend  what 
this  phraseology  means,  and  secondly,  if  he  must  have  a  new 
heart  before  he  can  be  good,  why  should  he  attempt  what  must 
be  useless  till  something  previous  befalls  him  ?  Nay,  are  not 
sometimes  even  the  natural  feelings  that  spring  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  doing  right  repressed,  as  tending  to  engender  a 
spirit  of  self-righteousness." — (Dr.  Bushnell.)  "When  the 
young  are  thus  indoctrinated  with  the  utter  depravity  of  human 
nature,  and  the  co-ordinate  truth  of  their  redemption  from 
spiritual  ruin  is  forgotten,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  aim  at 
spiritual  progress,  or  to  strive  for  their  moral  perfection." — (R. 
A.  Thompson.)  "  The  inner  man,"  says  Richter,  "  is  like  the 
negro — bom  white,  and  only  coloured  black  by  life." 

^  "  Do  we  not  almost  take  for  granted  an  unspiritual  child- 
hood ?  Is  not  our  commonest  idea  of  a  child's  piety  connected 
with  a  conversion  in  advanced  youth  ?  And  where  this  is  the 
expectation,  it  will  almost  necessarily  colour  our  feeling,  give  a 
hesitating  character  to  our  efforts,  and  dash  our  prayers  with 
latent  unbelief." — (Dr.  H.  Allon.)  "One  great  reason  why  the 
children  of  Christian  parents  turn  out  so  badly  is  that  they  are 
taken  to  be  of  the  world,  and  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  houh  e 
are  brought  down  to  be  of  the  world  too,  and  partly  for  their 
sake." — (Dr.  Bushnell.)  "Mr.  Woodward,"  says  Archbp. 
Whately,  "has  pointed  out  in  one  of  his  essays  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  children  of  religious  parents  of  the  evangelical 
(Calvinistic)  party  turn  out  ill.  The  causes  may  be  different  in 
different  cases ;  in  some  over-strictness  may  have  led  to  a  re- 
bellious reaction;  in  others,  over-negligence,  leaving  all  to  be 
done  by  divine  grace,  while  neglecting  means." — "Much  of  what 
is  called  Christian  nurture  only  ser\'es  to  make  the  subject  of 
religion  odious,  and  that,  as  nearly  as  we  can  discover,  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  religious  teaching  received." — (Dr. 
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When  the  Christian  parent,  on  the  contrary,  believes 
that  the  seeds  of  grace  are  implanted  in  his  children 
from  their  earliest  years,  and  are  to  be  brought  to 
maturity  and  perfected  by  careful  training  and  instruc- 
tion, then  in  place  of  waiting  for  an  uncertain  future 
event,  which  may  never,  as  in  the  case  of  multitudes  it 
does  never  happen,  he  would  set  himself  earnestly  and 
cheerfully  to  work,  looking  confidently  for  God's  bles- 
sing upon  his  endeavours.^  All  the  benefits  of  religion 
are  promised  to  the  right  and  proper  use  of  means  f  and 

BusHNELL.)  Dr.  Wm.  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  speaking  of  his 
early  training,  says :  "  That  man,  my  father,  with  one  of  the 
warmest  hearts,  would  have  thought  he  was  guilty  of  a  sin  (I 
suppose)  had  he  saluted  me  with  a  •  Well  done ! '  I  see  now 
that  there.was  glowing  affections  underneath,  actuating  the  care, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  am  a  dwarfed,  withered,  faint-hearted 
being,  compared  to  what  I  would  have  been  had  I  occasionally 
received  the  salutation  of  *  Well  done  ! '  *' 

1  A  Christian  education  "  is  built  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  child  to  be  educated  has  been  adopted  into  die  family  of 
God,  and  made  an  heir  to  an  eternal  inheritance  in  the  kingdom 
of  his  Heavenly  Father.'* — (Mrs.  Trimmer.)  Richter  maintains 
that  we  are  nearest  to  God  in  our  infancy,  and  that  hence  '*  a 
child  can  never  be  regarded  as  too  innocent  or  too  good." — ^**  If 
man  be  bom  not  bad  but  good,  under  no  curse  but  rather  the 
bestower  and  receiver  of  many  blessings,  then  the  entire  atmo- 
sphere of  young  life,  in  spite  of  the  toil  and  the  peril,  is  made  cheer- 
ful with  the  sunshine  and  warmth  of  the  great  folded  possibilities 
of  excellence,  happiness  and  well-doing." — (J.  Morley.)  "  I 
believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  father  and  mother  to  rear  the  child 
so  that  from  the  earliest  period  it  shall  be  drawn  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.*' — (H.  W.  Beecher.)  "  What  opinion  is  more  essentially 
monstrous,  in  fact,  than  that  which  regards  theHoly  Spirit  as  having 
no  agency  in  the  immature  souls  of  children  who  are  growing  up 
helpless  and  unconscious  into  the  perils  of  time  ?  *' — (Dr.  Bush- 
NELL.)  "  If  the  parents  live  in  the  Spirit  as  they  ought,  they  will 
have  the  Spirit  for  the  child  as  truly  as  for  themselves,  and  the 
child  will  be  grown,  so  to  speak,  in  the  moulds  of  the  Spirit,  even 
from  its  infancy." — (Ditto.)  "  That  children  from  their  infancy 
may  possess  God's  Spirit,  and  grow  up  as  trees  of  righteousness, 
the  planting  of  the  Lord  ....  is  moreover  implied  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism." — (Dr.  Norman  McLeod.) 

*  "  God  worketh  in  all  things  according  to  their  nature,  and 
experience  telleth  us  that  those  prosper  best  in  grace  that  most 
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in  education  we  have  the  great  means  put  by  God  into 
the  hands  of  man  for  the  improvement  and  regeneration 
of  the  race — so  that  in  making  use  of  it  we  are  employ- 
ing God's  instrument,  and  doing  God's  work.^  If  Chris- 
tians would  see  it  to  be  their  duty  to  exert  themselves 
more  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  not  seek  to  screen 
themselves  from  exertion  with  ideas  of  man's  helpless- 
ness, or  the  innate  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  world 
would  soon  be  better.^ 

But  while  religion  thus,  in  a  sense,  penetrates  and 
forms  a  part  of  all  other  things — while  it  is  that  towards 
which  all  things  look  and  all  things  tend  as  their  highest 
development ;  yet  there  is  a  narrower  and  more  specific 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  frequently — and,  indeed,  most 
commonly — used,  namely,  as  embracing  things  sacred  in 

faithfully  and  diligently  use  the  means ;  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  man  ever  came  to  actual  knowledge,  faith,  or 
love  without  them/* — (R.  Baxter.)  "The  Holy  Scripture  always 
represents  to  us  the  way  of  God*3  working  good  in  our  souls  to 
be  by  exciting  our  spirits,  by  assisting  and  strengthening  our 
faculties,  and  by  co-operating  with  us,  not  by  overbearing  our 
capacity  and  doing  all  for  us  without  us." — ifioly  Living.) 

^  "  Ever  look  on  duty  ...  as  blessed  labour,  which  Jesus  calls 
us  to  perform  as  fellow-labourers  with  himself.  .' .  .  but  of  all 
labour  esteem  most  highly  that  of  training  your  own  dear  children 
for  time  and  eternity  .  .  .  and  doing  so  as  a  fellow-labourer  with 
the  Godhead.'* — (Dr.  Norman  McLeod.) 

*  "  We  have  only  to  bestir  ourselves  and  use  the  resources 
which  God  has  especially  placed  in  ouriiands,  and  then  ...  we 
shall  see  all  the  visions  of  revelation  realised  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  glories  of  an  enlightened  and  regenerated  world." — 
(B.  Parsons.)  "  Would  parents  but  begin  by  times  and  labour 
to  affect  the  hearts  of  their  children  with  the  great  matter  of 
everlasting  life,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  substance  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  .  .  .  what  happy,  well-ordered  Christian 
churches  might  we  have !  '* — (Introduction  to  Confession  of  Faith ) 
"  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  from  childhood  men  were  to  begin  to 
follow  the  first  intimations  of  conscience,  honestly  to  obey  them 
and  carry  them  out  into  act,  the  power  of  conscience  would  be 
so  streipgthened  and  improved  within  them  that  it  would  soon 
.  .  .  lead  a  man  up  and  on  to  a  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  God, 
and  to  the  formation  of  the  Divine  image  within  himself." — 
(Prin.  Shairp.)    *'  The  training  of  the  children  of  a  household  in 
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contradistinction  to  such  as  are  merely  secular.^  While 
it  is  most  true,  and  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that 
whatever  is  good,  or  true,  or  beautiful  in  the  world, 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  religion  ;  that  whatever  tend$ 
to  the  improvement  or  amelioration  of  the  race,  to  the 
destruction  of  sin  and  evil,  the  extension  of  goodness 
and  purity,  or  even  to  the  enriching  or  adorning  of 
material  nature,  is  for  the  glory  of  God  ;  ^  yet  in  a  more 
limited  sense  the  term  religion  is  confined  to  that  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  character  of-  God,  and  of  the 
nature,  duty,  and  destiny  of  man  that  is  revealed  to  us 
in  Scripture.®  It  includes  a  knowledge  of  how  to  worship 
and  serve  him  aright,  a  knowledge  of  what  he  requires 
of  us,  and  how  we  are  to  conform  our  lives. to  his  will 
and  pleasure.  This  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  read- 
ing and  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  it  almost  of 
necessity  involves  also  some  form  of  explanation  or  in- 

the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  when  it  is  done 
effectually  involves  that  change  in  the  tendencies  of  their 
moral  nature,  which  is  the  essence  of  true  conversion." — 
(D.  Thomas.) 

1  **  It  might  be  possible,  indeed,  by  a  comprehensive  formula 
to  include  within  the  term  religion  every  human  interest ;  .  .  . 
but  there  is  a  well-known  and  for  practical  ends  a  sufficiently 
just  distinction  between  religion  and  other  things  which  properly 
belong  to  man's  life  and  progress.  Those  other  things  have  had 
separate  existence  from  the  beginning,  and  have  been  co-operat- 
ing as  they  were  designed  to  do  with  revealed  truth  in  the  whole 
work  of  human  advancement" — (Dr.  Raleigh.) 

*  **  All  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  men  in  so  far  as  they 
have  a  tendency  to  better  human  life,  or  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  species,  are  to  be  classed  among  the  means  which  Divine 
Providence  is  overruling  and  making  use  of  for  the  promotion 
of  the  final  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God." — {Manual  of 
Conduct.) 

*  Christianity  "  assigns  a  true,  proper,  and  complete  character  or 
notion  of  God  (complete  I  mean  not  absolutely,  but  in  respect  to 
our  condition  and  capacity).'*  It  also  "faithfully  informs  us  con- 
cerning ourselves,  concerning  our  nature,  our  origin,  o\;ir  end, 
all  our  state,  past,  present,  and  final ;  points  about  which  other- 
wise by  no  reason,  no  history,  no  experience,  we  could  be  well 
resolved  or  satisfied."— (Dr.  I.  Barrow.) 
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terpretation  of  them — in  other  words,  the  teaching  of 
the  creed  or  catechism  of  some  particular  sect.^ 

Apart  from  the  existence  of  so  many  different  reli- 
gious sects  in  the  country,  which  renders  the  adoption 
of  -any  system  of  religious  education  worthy  of  the  name, 
that   will   be  acceptable  to   all,   an  impossibility,^  we 

^  "  Give  us  the  Bible  and  it  will  do  its  own  work,  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  religious,  as  if  the  book  were  God,  and  that  to  read 
were  the  whole  function  of  the  soul ;  as  if  God  had  concentrated 
Himself  in  a  book  and  left  the  field  of  operations  wholly  in  its 
hands." — (Edward  Irving.)  "  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  religious  education  given  in  the  denominational  schools 
has  done  very  little  for  the  maintenance  of  genuine  loyalty  to 
Christ,  reverence  for  the  authority  and  majesty  of  God,  faith  in 
the  divine  and  eternal  things  by  which  we  are  environed**' — (Dr. 
Dale,  1883.)  "  In  too  many  schools  the  Scriptures  are  made 
an  ordinary  reading  lesson  ;  familiarity  with  the  words  without 
attaching  any  interesting  meaning  to  ttie  sense  only  deadens 
the- heart  to  the  holy  truths  contained  in  them,  and  is  a  great 
hindrance  rather  than  help  to  subsequent  benefit  being  derived 
from  the  Scriptures." — (Miss  Carpenter.)  *'  Reverence  for  the 
book  itself  would  cause  me  to  rejoice  if  the  use  of  it  as  a  mere' 
reading  book  were  utterly  forbidden." — (Dr.  Dawes.)  "There 
are  many  persons  that  would  accuse  me  of  maligning  them  if  I 
were  to  assert  that  they  believed  religion  to  consist  in  repeating 
catechism^  and  reading  the  Bible ;  but  is  not  this  practically 
what  they  do  ? " — (Colloquies  on  Religion,) 

*  "  We  cannot  have  the  true  religion  of  each  sectary,  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  infringing  on  the  rights  of  conscience.  .  .  . 
And  were  it  even  possible  .  .  .it  would  be  impolitic  and  tin- 
wise." — (Dr.  S.  Davidson.)  "  In  national  schools,  in  schools 
supported  by  the  nation  at  large,  you  can  only  teach  that  on 
which  we  all  agree,  hence 'when  children  belong  to  different  sects 
you  cannot  teach  theology.**— (Max  Muller.)  The  State  "  shbuld 
limit  itself  to  the  provision  of  an  efficient  secular  education  for 
all  children  whose  education  is  not  otherwise  provided  for.'* — 
(Dr.  Dale.)  "  In  a  country/'  says  Mr.  Siljestrom  On  the  Edu* 
cational  Institutions  of  the  United  States,  *'  possessing  perfect  reli- 
gious liberty,  the  exclusion  of  religious  instniction  from  the 
schools  becomes  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  if  any  general 
system  of  popular  education  is  at  all  to  exist."  **  In  consequence 
of  the  position  Cullen  and  the  Roman ^atholics  of  Ireland  had 
taken  up,  and  the  demands  they  were  making,  many  in  Scot- 
land, myself  among  the  number,  were  much  inclined  to  give  up 
all  denominational  teaching,  such  as  the  Shorter  Catechism  in 
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believe  that,  as  a  rule,  religious  education  cannot  be 
efficiently  imparted  at  an  ordinary  day-school  or  by  the 
ordinary  master.^  For  such  a  work  special  qualifica- 
tions are  required  in  the  teacher,  special  modes  of  teach- 
ing, and  special  surroundings.*  Very  much  of  the  power 
or  impressiveness  of  any  truth  to  reach  the  heart  and  to 
influence  the  c(Hiduct  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  communicated,  or  the  circumstances  that  attend  it® 
Not  more  necessary  is  it  for  the  ground  to  be  prepared 

oar  schools  in  Scotland,  as  the  only  way  of  shutting  the  door 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism  m  the  national  schools 
of  Ireland.** — (Dr.  Guthrie.) 

^  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  says  deliberately — "  It  is  beyond  the  power  of 
schools  to  educate  morally  or  religiously.  Moral  and  religious 
education  consists  in  training  the  feelings  and  daily  habits,  and 
these  are  in  the  main  beyond  the  control  of  public  education." — 
*'  Care,  watchfulness,  'earnest  cultivation,  it  requires,  but  that 
cultivation  is  of  a  different  kind,  as  its  objects  are  different  from 
that  which  trains  the  intellect  and  the  imagination,  and  it  cannot 
be  directly  taught  in  colleges  and  schools.'* — (Prin.  Shairp.)  *'  The 
'man  who  is  most  competent  to  teach  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing,  and  the  most  skilled  in  arithmetic,  may  not  be  the  fittest 
person  to  impart  religious  instruction,'*  even  granting  .that  he  is 
a  religious  man.  "  The  labour  alone  which  is  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  other  duties  is  sufficient  to  prevent  that  life  and  earnestness 
so  necessary  in  explaining  a  subject  of  the  first  importance, 
especially  to  childsen.** — {Colloquies  on  Religion.) 

*  **  Religion  as  pervading  and  animating  our  conduct  and  mani- 
festing itself  in  active  life  cannot  be  directly  taught  to  the  scholar 
but  through  the  manner  and  conduct  of  the  teacher.**— (i4»o».) 
"  Children  ^re  guided  more  by  example  than  precept,  and  if  they 
see  a  master  teaching  religion  in  a  careless  way  they  naturally 
think  that  it  cannot  be  of  much  importance.*' — (Ditto.)  "  It  were 
extremely  to  be  wished  that  things  were  so  ordered  that  in  all 
considerable  schools  at  least  one  person  of  serious  piety,  of 
gravity  and  experience  in  divine  things,  or  more  according  to  the 
number  of  the  scholars  should  be  fixed  on,  and  have  a  com- 
petent encouragement  allotted  to  them,  whose  only  or  chief  task 
should  be  to  converse  with  the  youth  about  their  spiritual  con- 
cerns, to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  to  guide 
them  in  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and  in  the  practice  of  a  holy 
life.*' — (George  Monro.) 

*  "  A  word  spoken  (gnaloghnan)  *  upon  his  wheels,'  that  is  with 
a  due  concurrence  of  all  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and 
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for  the  seed  which  the  husbandman  is  about  to  lodge  in 
it,  than  it  is  for  the  human  mind  to  be  fitted  to  receive 
the  seeds  of  Divine  truth  that  are  meant  to  take  root 
and  flourish  there.^  Above  all,  the  teacher  should  have 
within  himself,  as  living  and  abiding  principles,  the 
truths  which  he  desires  to  communicate  to  his  pupils** 
We  are,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  separation  of  religious 

person,  all  of  which  are  as  the  wheels  upon  which  our  words 
and  speeches  should  run,  such* a  word  is  like* apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver." — (T.  Brooks.) 

^  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  children  think,  and 
reason,  and  feel,  just  as  grown-up  people.    The  common  way  oi 
teaching  rehgion  to  children  does,  we  believe,  an  incalculable 
amount  of  harm.    To  tell  a  child  just  beginning  to  think,  that 
all  are*  sinners,  under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God,  and  liable 
to  punishment,   must  give  rise  to  very  erroneous  ideas  in  his 
mind  on  matters  of  the  highest  importance.      He  is  not  con- 
scious of  being   a  sinner,  and   feelings  of  fear  and   dread   in 
place  of  love  must  be  evoked  by  the  thought  of  an  offended 
and  angry  God.    The  ideas  presented  to  him  of  God,  heaven, 
&c.,  should  be  such  as  are  suited  to  his  nbtibns   of  things, 
and    which    after  all  may  be    nearer  the   reality  than   those 
we  usually  cherish,  for  is  not  heaven   nearest  to  lis  in  our 
infancy  ?  .  Martin  Luther;  in  writing  of  heaven  to  his  little  boy, 
says  :  *'  I  know  of  a  pretty  garden  where  are  inerry  children 
that  have  gold  frocks,  and  gather  nice  apples,  and  plums  and 
cherries  under  the  trees,  and  «ing  and  dance,  and  ride  oh  pretty 
horses  with  gold  bridles  and  silver  saddles.     I  asked  the  man  of 
the  place  whose  the  garden  was,  ^nd  who  the  children  were  ? 
He  said,  *  These  are  the  children  who  priy  arid  Iteam  and  are 
.  good.*     Then  I  answered,  *  I  also  have  a  son,  wh<i  is  called 
Hans  Luther.     May  he  come  to  this  garden  and  edt  pears  and 
apples,  and  ride  a  little  horse  and  play  with  the  others  ?  *    The 
man  said,  *  If  he  says  his  prayers,  and  learns,  and  is  good,  he 
may  come.*"    **  The 'younger  a  child  is  the  less  let  him  hear  the 
Unspeakable  named,  which  only  by  a  word  becomes  to  him 
the  speakable  ....  When  what  is  mighty  appears  in  nature,  a 
storm,  thunder,  the. starry  firmanent,  death,   then    utter  the 
word  God  before  the  child.    A  great  misfortune,  a  great  blessing, 
a  great  crime,  a  noble  action,  are  building  sites  for  a  child's 
church." — (J.  P.  RiCHTER.) 

2 ."  As  the  first  rule  to  be  observed  by  anyone  who  will  give 
something  is,  that  he  must  himself  have  it,  so  it  is  true  that  no 
one  can  teach  religion  who  has  it  not ;  mature  hypocrisy  or  lip- 
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and  secular  education  from  a  conviction  that  their  sepa- 
ration would  be  for  the  advantage  of  both ;  and  it  is 
from  the  high  value  that  we  set  upon  religion  that  we 
would  see  the  teaching  of  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  perform  that. work  most  skilfully  and  efficiently.^ 

religion  can  beget  nothing  but  immatore." — (J.  P.  Richter.) 
''.  For  religious  education  we  require  the  Uving  soul  of  t)ie  in- 
structor sanctified  by  grace,  to  come  into  spiritual  contact  with 
the  soul  of  the  person  taught" — (Dr.  Hook.)  Mind  "  grows  not 
like  a  vegetable  ....  but  like,  a  spirit  by  mysterious  contact 

•  with  spirit ;  thought  kindling  itself  at  the  fire  of  Uving  thought. 
How  shall  he  give  kindling  in  whose  own  inward  man  there  is 
no  hving  coaL"-;-(T.  Carlyle.)  *'  The  grand  secret  for  incul- 
cating and  teaching  virtues  and  graces  is,  that  a  man  honestly 
and  with  more  and  more  of  silent  sincerity  have  them  himself 
lodged  there  in  the  silent  depths  of  his  being,  they  will  not  fail 
to  shine  through  and  be  not  only  visible  but  undeniable  in  what- 
ever he  is  led  to  say  or  to  do."— -(Ditto.) 

*  ^  **  I  value  Christianity  infinitely  more  than  intellectual  culti- 
vs^tion,  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  .it  would  be  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Christian  faith  if  the  common  schools,  sup- 
ported wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State,  were  made  purely  secular.*' 
— (Dr.  Dale.)  "  A  secular  school  is  a  very  different  thing  firom 
that  which  some  people  call  it — namely,  an  irreligious  schooL 
Why,  if  all  religious  teaching  be  altogether  excluded  from  the 
general  day-school,  can  we  not  each  of  us  at  some  other  time, 
as  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  do,  give  our  own  course  of  religious  in- 
struction, each  to  the  children  of  his  own  denomination  ?  Will  not 
this  be  a  much  easier  task  in  the  case  of  children  well  secularily 
educated  than  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  either  imperfectly 
taught  or  wholly  ignorant ?"— (Canon  Girdlestone.)  "The 
clergy  will  be  relieved  firom  their  present'  false  and  invidious 
position;  they,  whether  Protestant,  Roman  CathoUc,  or  Non- 
conformist, will  be  able  to  teach,  during  certain  hours  on  week 
days  and  in  Sunday  schools,  that  religion  which  it  is  their  right 
and  duty  to  teach.*' — (Max  Muller.)  "  The  department  of  the 
tes^cher  of  religion,  under  a  wiser  system  of  education,  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  the  highest,  as  well  as  the  holiest  behest  of  mortal  man. 
When  the  secular  teacher  has,  to  the  extent  of  his  own  attain- 
ments, read  to  his  pupils  firom  the  book  of  God's  works,  and 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  God  in  them  all — his  power  in 
their  vastness ;  his  wisdom  in  their  harmonies ;  his  goodness  in 
their  adaptation  to  the  happiness  of  sentient  beings ;  he  sends 
them  to  their  respected  pastor  or  religious  teacher,  who  opens 

'  to  them  th^  Book  of  Life  with  its  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  its 
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.  It  IS  one  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  attempt  to 
combine  religious  and  secular  education — from  having 
religious  instruction  made  part  of  the  business  of  the 
ordinary  day-school — that  those  who  are  the  natural 
and  proper  religious  teachers  of  the  young  consider  that 
they  acquit  themselves  of  their  responsibility  by  de- 
volving it  upon  others.^  Thus  parenjs  and  churches 
neglect  their  duties,  and  devolve  them  upon  the  school- 
master in  addition  to  his  proper  duties,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  they  are  all  very  indifferently  per- 
formed.^    . 

Parents  are  the  natural,  and,  we  believe,  ought  to  be 
the  principal  moral  and  religious  instructors  of  their 

method  of  salvation,  and  its  beautiful  perceptive  morality  applic- 
able to  both  worlds ;  and  with  the  book  of  nature  also  open 
before  him  makes  clear  the  powerful  light  which  the  one  sheds 
upon  the  other." — (James  Simpson.)  "The  children  who  are 
taught  in  the  day-schools  will  come  to  us  on  Sunday  disciplined 
to  decent  moral  habits,  especially  to  habits  of  order  and  obedi- 
ence, and  redeemed  from  the  miserable  ignorance  which  has 
hitherto  so  greatly  impeded  our  work.  But  our  hope  for  their 
religious  training — for  all  that  we  mean  by  their  conversion  to 
God — rests  on  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  not  on  the  master 
of  the  day-school." — (Dr.  Dale.) 

^  **  Many  a  man,  being  ignorant  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon 
him  for  the  instruction  of  his  family,  casting  the  whole  weight  of 
it  on  the  public  teaching,  is,  by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  brought 
into  an  habitual  sloth  and  negHgence  of  duty.** — (Dr.  Owen.) 
"  God  hath  given  the  religious  culture  of  the  child  into  the  hands 
of  the  parent  and  the  church ;  and  the  highest  idea  of  a  national 
education  would  be  secular  instruction  in  the  school — the  church, 
as  it  ought  to  do,  taking  care  of  the  religious  culture." — (T. 
BiNNEY.)  **The  responsibility  (as  to  their  religious  training)  is 
common  both  to  the  parents  and  the  church — to  the  parents 
directly,  to  the  church  indirectly,  as  represented  by  its  chosen 
and  accepted  pastor." — (Dr.  R.  Halley.) 

*  "  To  train  the  schoolmasters  to  deal  with  peculiar  doctrines 
....  absorbs  so  much  of  their  time  that  the  other  branches  of 
knowledge  are  not  sufficiently  studied  by  them,  and  subjects, 
very  essential  to  the  future  success  of  the  pupils  in  the  world, 
are  badly  taught  or  altogether  omitted." — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.) 
"  The  neglect  of  parental  duty  to  a  great  extent  paralyses  the 
schoolmaster  ....  the  teacher  can  do  little  for  the  pupil  for 
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children.^    While  they  may,  and   indeed,  in   general, 

must  and  ought  to  delegate  the  secular  education-  of 
their  children  to  others,  it  may  well  be  questioned  how 
far  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  with  their  moral  and 
religious  training.^  For  carrying  on  this  work  God  has 
given  them  advantages  which  no  other  or  after  teacher 

whom  his  parents*  have  done  nothing.'* — (Professor  Seeley.) 
**  Besides  it  is  doing  him  (the  teacher)  an  injustice  to  multiply 
the  difficulties  of  his  task.  How  can  he  effectually  teach  his 
pupils  while  his  attention  is  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  do 
away  with  the  evil  effects  of  parental  negligence  ?  " — (C.  Marcel.) 

^  "  The  law  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  parents  are  to  edu- 
cate and  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  The  proper  religious  training  of  the  young  of  a 
Christian  family  is  a  duty  resting  primarily  and  directly  on  Chris- 
tian fathers  and  mothers."— (T.  Binney.)  **  Domestic  instruction 
in  religion  I  have  always  considered  as  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful form  of  it.'* — (Dr.  T.  Brown.)  "  The  only  really  effective 
religious  education  is  the  parental — that  of  home  and  childhood. 
...  It  is  the  home,  the  family,  which  gives  us  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious education  we  really  receive.** — (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  It  is  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  parents  to  attend  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  the 
pious  and  virtuous  education  of  their  children.'* — (Dr.  A.  Kippis.) 

*  "  The  proposition,  *  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  educate  their 
children,*  is  in  danger  of  being  ignored,  and  its  place  usurped  by 
the  poor  substitute,  *  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  their  children.*  .  .  .  The  true  relation  of  the  professor 
to  the  parent  is  that  he  is  employed  to  perform  such  parts  of  his 
work  as  cannot  be  undertaken  personally." — (Anon^  By  "the 
habit  which  fathers  have  of  delegating  altogether  to  others  the 
education  of  their  children  .  .  .  they  become  guilty  of  a  neglect, 
the  immediate  consequences  of  which  are  sometimes  startling, 
and  the  less  direct  and  obvious  consequences  beyond  calculation. 
...  I  scarcely  know  any  cause  from  which  the  community  suffers 
so  much.  .  .  .  The  teaching  of  special  subjects  may  be  dele- 
gated ;  but  there  is  much  in  education  which  cannot  be  dele- 
gated, very  much  which  can  only  be  done  at  home,  and  a  great 
deal  which  can  be  done  only  by  the  father.'*— (Prof.  Seeley.) 
"  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  also  early  to  make  attempts  to  foster 
the  growth  of  genuine  religion. . .  .  The  little  child  who  is  brought 
up  to  repeat  short  and  simple  prayers  at  his  mother's  knee  has  a 
rule  of  conduct  thereby  instilled  into  him  which  will  probably 
never  be  forgotten ;  and  in  after  life  he  may  not  only  look  back 
to  these  beginnings  with  feelings  of  reverence  and  love,  but  the 
recollection  of  them  may  serve  to  strengthen  him  in  some  good 
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of  the  child  can  possess.^  Their  charge  is  committed  to 
them  during  the  most  tender  and  susceptible  period  of 
its  existence  ;^  they  are  bound  to  it  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  love  and  affection  ;  and  towards  them  are  first  called 
forth  those  feelings  and  emotions  that  subsequently 
enter  into  the  service  of  God.®    To  the  child,  its  parents 

resolution,  or  assist  him  to  resist  many^a  powerful  temptation. 
Teach  the  young  also  to  hate  hypocrisy  and  artifice  ;  to  love  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness ;  to  be  straightforward  and  honest  at  any 
sacrifice  ;  to  despise  vice  and  wickedness  in  all  shapes,  but  espe- 
cially to  detest  it  in  the  educated,  and  above  all  where  practised 
under  a. cloak  of  religion." — (Dr.  Tanner.) 

^  "  Let  parents  remember,  that  as  the  paternal  is  the  most 
honourable  relation,  so  it  is  also  the  greatest  trust  in  the  world, 
and  that  God  will  be  a  certain  and  severe  exacter  of  it ;  and  the 
more  so  because  they  have  such  mighty  opportunities  to  dis- 
charge it." — (Dr.  Smith.)  "  One  good  mother,"  says  George 
Herbert,  **  is  worth  a  hundred  schoolmasters." 

*  *'  The  parent  receives  the  child  in  a  condition  perfectly  fitted . 

to  be  moulded  and  stamped It  is  sympathetic,  truthful, 

and  imitative.'* — (H.  W.  Beecher.)  "  The  parentis  action  is  upon 
minds  that  are  soft  like  wax  to  receive  impressions,  and  that  are 
apt  to  become  hard  like  marble  to  retain  them." — (D.  Thomas.) 

*  **  Family  government  is  never  conceived  in  its  true  nature 
except  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  vicegerent  authority  set  up  by 
God  and  ruling  in  his  place.  .  .  .  The  parents  are  to  fill  in 
this  manner  an  office  strictly  religious,  personating  God  in  the 
child's  feeling  and  conscience,  and  bending  it  thus  to  what  with- 
out any  misnomer  we  call  a  filial  piety.  So  that  when  their  un- 
seen Father  and  Lord  is  himself  discovered,  there  is  to  be  a 
piety  made  ready  for  him — a  kind  of  house  religion  that  may 
widen  out  into  the  measures  of  God's  ideal  majesty  and  empire." 
— (Dr.  BusHNELL.)  **  It  is  only  through  our  mysterious  human 
relationships,  through  the  love  and  tenderness  and  purity  of 
mothers  and  sisters  and  wives,  through  the  strength  and  courage 
and  wisdom  of  fathers  and  brothers  and  teachers,  that  we  can 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  in  whom  alone  the  love  and  the 
tenderness,  and  the  purity,  and  the  strength,  and  the  courage, 
and  the  wisdom  of  all  these  dwell  for  ever  and  ever  in  perfect 
fulness."—  (rom  Brown's  School  Days.)  **  Religion  is  that  state  of 
mind  towards  God  which  a  good  child  exercises  towards  a 
parent.  It  is  the  same  principles  and  the  same  affections  fixing 
themselves  on  an*  infinitely  higher  object." — (H.  Ware.)  ".  If 
you  know  how  to  love  father  and  mother  you  know  how  to  love 
your  greater  Father  in  heaven." — (H.  W.  Beecher.) 
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at  first  stand  in  the  place  of  God,  arid  God  himself  can 
assume  no  higher  or  dearer  relationship  than  that  of 
"  Father."  ^ 

Failing  the  parents,  and  in  addition  to  them,  the  duty 
of  seeing  to  and  providing  for  the  religious  education 
of  the. young  clearly,  to  our  mind,  devolves  upon  our 
churches  and  congregations.^  These  are  established  for 
the  religious  instruction  and  edification  of  the  people,  of 
whom  *  the  young    form   a   very   important   part,   and 

^  "  By  our  blessed  Saviour  ve  are  taught  to  contemplate  God 
as  the  universal  parent,  and  to  address  our  devotions  to  him 
under  the  endearing  title  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  And  we  may 
consider  earthly  parents,  the  father  and  the  mother,  as  the  joint 
delegated  representatives  of  the  great  parent  of  the  universe  to 
their  offspring  till  the  latter  can  be  made  sensible  of  the  relation 
they  stand  into  their  Heavenly  Father." — (Mrs.  Trimmer.)  "  The 
father  is  the  representative  of  God."  In  early  infancy  "the 
child's  love  of  its  mother  is  religion ;  and  its  reverence  for  the 
looks  and  tones  of  its  father,  morality."—  (Dr.  Harris.)  "  Earthly 
parents  are  in  respect  of  their  children,  while  in  an  infant  state, 
the  representatives  of  their  heavenly  Father,  and  parental 
authority  is  a  proper  type  or  shadow  of  the  divine  authority." — 
(Mrs.  Trimmer.) 

*  **  The  Church  is  bound  to  feed  Christ's  lambs — to  take  care 
of  the  education  of  the  young.  By  administering  baptism  to 
them  it  engages  to  do  this  work  and  labour  of  love.** — (Dr. 
R.  H ALLEY.)  "In  respect  to  irreligious  parents  who  neglect 
domestic  religious  training,  there  the  Church  should  come  in 
with  its  benevolent  agency,  in  the  form  of  Sunday-schools  and 
Bible  classes  which  might  open  to  receive  and  welcome  those 
•who  needed  them.** — (T.  Binney.)  "The  first  duty  of  our 
churches  in  regard  to  education  is  to  urge  frequently  and 
earnestly  upon  parents  the  duty  and  necessity  of  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  for  the  moral  and  religious  upbringing  of 
their  children.  This  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  much  more 
frequently  urged  from  our  pulpits  and  ifi  other  ways  than  it  now  is. 
In  the  second  place  ....  they  should  supplement  and  extend  the 
religious  teaching  of  parents,  and  in  this  respect  assume  the 
position  of  parents  to  those  who  have  none,  or  whose  parents 
are  unable  or  unqualified  to  take  the  duty  upon  themselves.  In 
the  third  place  they  ought  to  endeavour  to  bring  in  and  to  im- 
part the  benefits  of  religious  instruction  to  those  waifs  and  strays 
of  humanity  for  whose  souls  at  present  there  are  none  to  care.** 
•^(Religion  and  Education,) 
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hence,  when  they  neglect  them,  they  are  neglecting  an 
important  part  of  their  work.^  Were  our  churches 
and  congregations,  in  place  of  neglecting  the  young, 
as  is  so  generally  the  case  at  present,  and  trusting  to 
such  instruction  as  they  may  receive  at  the  ordinary 
schools,  to  make  special  and  adequate  provision  for 
their  proper  religious  training,  there  would,  we  believe, 
in  a  few  years,  be  much  less  reason  than  at  present  to 
complain  of  the  apathy  that  so  generally  prevails  re- 
specting religious  matters.^  They  can  only  expect  their 
places  of  worship  to  be  filled  with  robust  and  healthy 
Christians  when  they  are  at  the  pains  to  train  them  to 

1  "  Every  Christian  Church  being  a  witness  for  Christ,  a  pillar 
and  ground  of  truth,  is  under  the  most  sacred  obligation  tp 
impart  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  to  all  who  are  placed 
under  its  instruction.*' — (Dr.  Halley.)  "The  various  churches 
established  and  unestablished  are  quite  competent  to  the  task, 
which  is  peculiarly  theirs,  that  of  teaching  each  its  own  doctrines 
as  far  as  neqessary  to  its  own  rising  generation.'* — (J.  S.'  Mill.) 
"  What  in  the  world,"  asks  the  TimeSy  "  are  our  clergy  made  for 
if  they  cannot  undertake  the  religious  education  of  their  young 
parishioners  ?  '* 

*  "  It  is  to  a  well  or  ill-managed  education  that  the  Church,  in 
a  great  measure,  owes  her  successes  or  disappointments,  either 
in  her  pastors  or  people." — (George  Monro.)  "  In  truth,  the 
ministry  now  accomplishes  httle  for  want  of  that  early  intellectual 
and  moral  discipline,  by  which  alone  a  community  can  be  pre- 
pared to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  to  comprehend  the 
mstructions  of  the  pulpit,  to  receive  higher  and  broader  views  of 
duty,  and  to  apply  general  principles  to  the  diversified  details  of 
life." — (Dr.  W.  E.  Channing.)  **  Much  of  the  time. and  labour 
which  is  spent  in  the  pulpit  might  be  much  more  profitably 
bestowed  in  catechising  youth  from  the  desk." — (Dr.  South.) 
"  The  curate  of  every  parish  shall  diligently,  upon  Sundays  and 
Holy  days,  after  the  second  lesson  at  evening  prayer,  openly  in 
the  church,  instruct  and  examine  so  many  children  of  his  parish 
sent  unto  him,  as  he  shall  think  convenient,  in  some  part  of  tj]is 
catechism." — (Book  of  Common  Prayer,)  In  country  districts 
**  where  the  people  convene  to  the  doctrine  but  once  in  the  week, 
then  must  either  the  reader  or  the  minister  there  appointed  take 
care  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  parish  to  instruct  them  in 
the  first  rudiments,  especially  in  the  catechism." — (First  Book  of 
Discipline,) 
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be  such  from  their  early  years.^  Farther,  we  believe 
that  a  duty  rests  upon  our  churches  and  congregations 
in  connection  with  baptism — in  seeing  that  those  whom 
they  thus  admit  as  members  of  Christ's  Church  are 
receiving  an  education  and  training  in  accordance  with 
their  high  calling.^    Apart  from  the  subsequent  training, 

^  "  What  in  respect  to  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world  .  .  ;  . 
is  the  great  want  of  our  day  ?  ...  Not  so  much  an  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  those  who  have  faith  in  it,  as  a  bright  evidence  in 
their  life  of  the  power  and  worth  of  their  faith.  .  .  .  We  need  for 
the  conflict  with  Christ's  adversaries,  which  is  growing  hotter 
every  day,  not  so  much  more  as  better  soldiers."— (D.  Thomas.) 
,  **  This  will  be  the  surest  way  to  make  our  Church  flourish 
and  prosper.  If  the  youth  be  brought  up  to  understand  her 
doctrines,  and  to  practice  her  rules,  they  will  one  day  be  both 
supports  to  it  land  ornaments  of  it." — (Dr.  Waterland.)  **  The 
most  likely  and  hopeful  reformation  of  the  world  must  begin 
with  children.  Wholesome  laws  and  good  sermons  are  but  slow 
and  late  ways.  The  timely  and  most  compendious  way  is  good 
education.  This  may  be  an  effectual  prevention  oCevil ;  whereas 
all  after  ways  are  but  remedies  which  do  always  suppose  some 
neglect  and  omission  of  timely  care." — (Archbp.  Tillotson.) 
**  The  Moravian  Brethren,  it  is  agreed  by  all,  give  as  ripe  and 
graceful  an  exhibition  of  piety  as  any  body  of  Christians  living 
on  the  earth,  and  it  is  the  radical  distinction  of  their  system 
that  it  rests  its  power  on  Christian  education.  They  make  their 
churches  schools  of  holy  nurture  to  childhood,  and  expect  their 
children  to  grow  .up  there  as  plants  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.'* — 
(Dr.  BusHNELL.)  "  The  bringing  up  of  our  children  in  an  early 
knowledge  and  sense  of  their  duty,  and  to  a  constant  discharge 
of  it,  will  be  the  most  likely  way  to  promote  the  service  of  God 
and  the  practice  of  true  religion  and  piety  in  any  nation."— 
(Religious  Education,) 

*  **  Children  ought  to  be  recognised  as  a  part  of  the  Church 
the  moment  they  are  baptised  ;  a  system  of  education  ought  to 
be  provided  for  them,  in  all  the  truths  of  religion  suited  to  their 
tender  age  and  capacity.  .  .  .  Till  this  course  be  pursued  no 
church  has  a  right  to  complain  in  disappointed  grief,  as  those 
who  expect  to  reap  where  they  have  not  sown." — (Dr.  Dixon). 
"  Baptism  constitutes  every  child  a  bond  fide  member  of  the  fold 
of  Christ  or  it  does  nothing  for  him.  And  the  same  obligation 
rests  on  the  Church  to  provide  suitable  and  edifying  means, 
whatever  they  may  be,  to  promote  the  salvation  of  its  infant 
charge  as  its  adult." — (Ditto.)  The  Church  "  provides  for  the 
baptism  of  its  children  by  its  recognised  pastor,  and  in  doing  so 
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on  the  promise  of  which  baptism  is  conferred,  the  rite 
itself  cannot  be  other  than  an  empty  form.^ 

receives  them  under  training  for  the  privileges  and  duties  of  its 
members."  Baptised  children  "are  to  be  regarded  as  under 
preparatory  training  and  education  for  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church." — (Dr.  Halley.)  It  is  recorded  of  the  late  Dr.  Paul,  of 
Edinburgh,  that  "  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  future  of  all 
the  children  whom  he  had  baptised,  and  no  matter  whether  they 
had  left  his  church,  or  even  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  he  made  a  practice  of  visiting  such  persons  after  they 
had  grown  up  in  years,  at  least  once  every  twelve  months,  if  at 
all  practicable." — [Scotsman^ 

1  **  If  infant  baptism,**  says  Philip  Henry,  "  were  more  improved 
it  would  be  less  disputed  ;  "  and  his  biographer  tells  us  that  "  in 
dealing  with  his  children  about  their  spiritual  state,  he  took 
hold  of  them  very  much  by  the  handle  of  their  infant  baptism, 
and  frequently  inculcated  upon  them  that  they  were  born  in 
God*s  hotise,  and  were  betimes  dedicated  and  given  up  to  him, 
and  therefore  obliged  to  be  his  servants.**  "  If  infant  baptism 
were  uniformly  followed  by  earnest,  judicious,  prayerful,  and 
persevering  instruction,  the  failures  among  us  would  be  few, 
at  least  compared  with  the  mjany  that  occur  in  our  general 
neglect  of  plain  and  obvious  duty."  Without  this  "  baptism 
is  an  immature  and  worthless  ceremonial.** — (Dr.  Halley.) 
•*  Parents  offer  their  children  to  God  in  baptism,  and  then  they 
promise  to  teach  them  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  bring 
them  up  in  the  nurture  of  the  Lord.  But  they  easily  promise 
and  easily  break  it;  and  educate  their  children  for  the  world 
and  the  flesh,  although  they  have  renounced  these  and  dedicated 
them  to  God.**> — (Introduction  to  Confession  of  Faith,) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  EDUCATORS. 

"  In  the  wider  sense,  the  term  (education)  is  applied  to  the  drawing  out 
of  the  powers  of  man,  whatever  be  the  agents  which  produce  this  effect.  In 
this  sense,  external  nature,  the  experiences  of  life,  friends  and  enemies — in 
short,  all  that  affects  a  man — are  educating  him." — (Dr.  James  Donald- 
son.) 

The  child  "  is  brought  at  birth  into  a  vast,  we  may  say  an  infinite  school. 
The  universe  is  charged  with  the  office  of  its  education.  Innumerable 
voices  come  to  it  from  all  that  it  meets,  sees,  feels.  .  .  .^  Nature,  society, 
experience,  are  volumes  opened  everywhere,  and  perpetually  before  its 
eyes.  It  takes  lessons  from  every  object  within  the  sphere  of  its  senses  and 
its  activity,  from  the  sun  and  stars,  from  the  flowers  of  spring  and  the  fruits 
of  autumn,  from  every  associate,  from  every  smiling  and  frowning  counten- 
ance, from  the  pursuits,  trades,  professions  of  the  community  in  which  it 
moves,  from  its  plays,  friendships,  and  dislikes,  from  the  varieties  of  human 
character,  and  from  the  consequences  of  its  actions.  All  these,  and  more 
than  these,  are  appointed  to  teach,  awaken,  develop  the  mind  of  the  child." 
— (W.  E.  Channing.) 

*•  A  man's  character  is  very  materially  formed  by  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  by  the  objects  with  which  he  is  conversant,  by  the 
character  of  the  men  with  whom  he. is  surrounded,  by  the  plans  which  he 
of  necessity  forms  to  fill  up  the  scheme  of  life." — (Albert  Barnes.) 

"  Each  human  Ego  at  any  moment  maybe  said  to  be  the  general  resultant 
of  his  whole  conscious  life  ;  the  direction  of  which  has  been  determined,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  his  congenital  constitution ;  secondly,  by  the  education 
he  has  received  from  the  will  of  others,  or  from  the  discipline  of  circum- 
stances ;  and,  thirdly,  bv  the  volitional  power  he  has  himself  exercised." — 
(Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter.)  . 

"  Men's  actions  are  the  result  of  their  character,  which  wholly  depends 
on,  first,  nature ;  second,  education  ;  third,  circumstances."  — ^  (Archbp. 
Whately.) 

"  Es  ist  ei^e  alte  Bemerkung  dass  der  Mensch  eigentlich  drei  ^rzieher 
habe :  die  ihn  umgebende  Natur,  seine  Schicksale,  und  andere  Menschen." — 
(Dr.  Beneke.) 

Under  the  term  "Educator"  we  include  the  various 
means  or  influences  that  go  to  mould  and  fashion  the 
individual  character,  or  that  have  been  at  work  in  ad- 
vancing the  progress  of  human  society.^    Those  that 

^  Edacation  considered  as  an  art.  '*  is  an  end  the  means  to 
which  are  all  that  concerns  the  development  and  perfection  of  the 
physical  powers,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
the  raising  the  moral  functions  to  their  proper  dignity." — (B. 
Cornelius.)     **  By^  education  I  would  be  understood  to  mean 
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act  upon  individuals  are  the  same  as  those  that  act  upon 
society,  though  they  do  not  all  exert  the  same  amount 
of  influence  in  the  two  cases.^  Some  act  slowly  and 
gradually,  so  that  it  is  only  by  viewing  them  as  they  are 
at  work  among  masses  of  individuals,  or  for  long  periods 
of  time,  that  the  real  nature  and  full  force  of  them  can 
be  clearly  seen.^    A  knowledge  of  them,  however,  is  of 

not  only  the  instruction  given  to  a  youth  for  the  regulation  of 
his  manners,  and  for  his  improvement  in  literature  and  morals ; 
but  every  opinion  which  he  has  imbibed  and  every  habit  which 
he  has  contracted,  whether  from  reading,  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, or  from  the  influence  of  his  propensities  and  passions,  and 
of  the  example  of  his  companions  and  friends ;  the  whole  system 
of  thought  and  action  which  he  has  acquired  at  that  period  of 
life,  when  he  is  released  from  the  authority  of  his  parents  and 
teachers  and  permitted  to  be  master  of  his  own  conduct.*' — (Dr. 
\^i.  Barrow.)  The  moment  of  birth  introduces  the  child  **  into 
a  circle  in  which  every  motion  and  tone,  every  colour  and  form, 
is  a  symbol  for  its  sense,  and  sheds  an  influence  on  its  awakening 
emotions.  Solitary  and  unrelated  as  it  may  look,  cascades  of 
influence  stream  on  it  from  all  sides  round.  Every  object,  seen 
becomes  a  book ;  every  place  a  school-house ;  and  every  event 
ploughs  in  some  winged  seeds  which  will  be  bearing  fruit  ten 
thousand  ages  hence." — (Dr.  Harris.)  "  Every  expression  of 
countenance  caught  by  his  eye,  every  toue  of  voice  which  strikes 
his  ear,  every  action  performed  in  his  presence,  every  emotion, 
every  passion  exhibited  by  those  who  approach  him,  educates 
him,  affects  his  character  and  future  destiny." — (C.  Marcel.) 
"  Civilization  is,  in  many  respects,  to  a  nation  precisely  what 
education  is  to  a  man." — (George  Harris.) 

^  "  Man  is  the  archetype  of  society.  Individual  development 
is  the  model  of  social  progress." — (Dr.  Draper.)  "  Whoever  has 
made  the  physical  and  intellectual  history  of  individual  man  his 
study,  will  be  prepare  to  admit  in  what  a  surprising  manner  it 
foreshadows  social  history." — (Ditto.)  "The  education  of  a 
people  corresponds  in  the  different  periods  of  its  progression 
directly  to  the  various  stages  of  its  civilization ;  what  this  de- 
mands that  renders,  and  so  each  acts  upon  the  other  from  the 
simplest  to  the  highest  cultur6." — {Anon,)  "  Social  advancement 
is  as  completely  under  the  control  of  natural  law  as  is  bodily 
growth.  The  life  of  an  individual  is  a  miniature  of  the  life  of  a 
nation." — (Dr.  Draper.) 

a  "  Whosoever  would  arrive  at  a  just  conception  of  man  must 
not  consider  him  exclusively  as  an  individual  being.  ...  As  an 
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the  utmost  importance  to  him  who  would  intelligently 
undertake  the  education  of  the  young,  for  though  they 
may  not  be  all  equally  at  his  command  or  under  his 
control,  they  are  all  at  work  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  they  all  require  to  be  taken  into  account  and  reckoned 
in  the  general  result.^  They  are  the  instruments  by 
which  his  work  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  hence  he  should 
know  severally  their  nature  and  value,  be  familiar  with 
their  uses  and  purposes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  them 
aptly  and  skilfully,  and  to  avail  himself  of  them  to  the 
utmost*^ 

If  we  look  -along  the  vast  vista  of  time  and  view  the 
progress  of  civilization  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history 
down  to  our  own  day,  we  shall  find  that  its  course  has 
by  no  means  been  straight  and  uninterrupted,  but 
crooked  and  unequal,  sometimes  in  one  direction  and 
sometimes  in.  another.®     Occasionally  it  has  the  appear- 

individual  being  he  cannot  be  fully  understood.  .  .  .  We  must 
direct  our  attention  to  the  history  of  a  people,  and  from  that  to 
the  whole  history  of  civilization." — (Dr.  Waitz.)  *'  History,  in 
fact,  is  the  record  of  the  spontaneous  education  of  nations, 
together  with  the  outward  events  which  accompany  it ;  and  the 
philosophy  of  history  is  simply  an  attempt  to  comprehend  the 
universal  laws  of  human  development  so  far  as  they  may  be 
gathered  from  the  phenomena  of  past  ages." — (J.  D.  Morell.) 

1  **  Education,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  using  the 
term,  may  be  defined  the  best  employment  of  all  the  means 
which  can  be  used  by  man  for  rendering  the  human  mind,  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree,  the  cause  of  human  happiness.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  which  operates,  from  the  first  germ  of  existence 
to  the  final  extinction  of  life,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  those 
qualities.of  the  mind  on  which  happiness  hi  any  degree  depends, 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry." — (James  Mill.) 

*  "  Three  things  are  desirable  with  regard  to  the  ....  cir- 
cumstances which  operate  in  the  way  of  education,  favourably 
or  unfavourably :  to  collect  them  fully,  to  appreciate  them  duly, 
and  to  place  them  in  the  order  which  is  most  favourable  for 
drawing  from  them  practical  rules." — (Jas.  Mill.)  "  Not  to 
turn  everything  to  account  is  here,  if  anywhere,  bad  economy, 
in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  phrase." — (Ditto.) 

'  "  When  the  eye  is  made  to  run  over  years  and  ages  it  will 
discover  a  track  reaching  along  the  whole  line,  now  disappear- 
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ance  of  being  at  a  standstill,  or  even  to  be  going  back- 
ward, but  this  is  only  for  a  brief  space,  in  order^  as  it 
were,  to  gather  fresh  strength  so  as  to  be  able  with 
renewed  energies  and  with  greater  vigour  to  pursue  its 
onward  course.^  Sometimes  one  nation  and  sometimes 
another  has  for  a  time  occupied  the  van,  and  anon*  had 
to  give  place  to  others.*  One  after  another  has  for  a 
time  taken  the  lead,  and  then  with  powers  impaired  or 

ing,  but  again  clearly  marked  ;  a  stream  mestnderin^  dsti  some^ 
times  hiding  itself,  and  seemingly  lost,  and  yet,  like  .Aretbusa, 
appearing  again  and  holding  on  its  way  to  the  place  to  which  it 
has  to  bear  its  waters.  There  will  be  seen  a  line  of  transmission 
from  age  to  age,  and  events  are  explained  by  other  events,  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  a  thousand  removes.*' — {pt.  McCosh.) 
"  Looking  back  on  the  period  of  eighteen  centuries,  we  havo  to 
survey  a  process  of  development  ....  which,  mfoving  steadily 
onwards,  not  always  indeed  in  a  straight  line,  but  through 
various  windings,  is  yet  in  the  end  furthered  by  whatever  attempts 
to  arrest  its  advance."— (Neander.) 

^  "  As  in  contemplating  an  ebbing  tide?  we  are  sometim'es  in 
doubt,  on  a  short  inspection,  whether  the  sea  is  really  recediag, 
because  from  time  to  time  a  wave  will  dash  fttrther  up  th6  shore 
than  those  which  had  preceded  it ;  btit  if  we  continue  our  obser- 
vations long  enough,  we  see  plainly  that  the  boundary  6f  the 
land  is,  on  the  whole,  advancing;  so  here,  by  extetrding  6ter 
view  over  many  countries  and  through  several  agesV  we  iiiiiy 
distinctly  perceive  the  tendencies  which  would  have  escaped  a 
more  connned  research.'*  —  ', Archbishop  Whately.)  "Th^ 
general  progress  of  the  human  race  has  been  marked  by  strange 
fluctuations.  It  has  not  advanced  steadily  in  one  direction, 
reaching  its  present  stage  of  advancement  by  the  shortest  and 
straight  est  paths." — (Dr.  H.  Mac  mill  an.)  "What  has  been  lost  in 
one  place  or  at  one  time  has  been  gainied  in  another,  and  an  age 
of  darkness  and  barbarism  has  been  succeeded  by  ages  of  improve- 
ment more  rapid  than  any  that  preceded  them." — (Dr.  R.  Price.) 

*  "  Das  einzelne  Volk  wohl  schreitet  in  seinem  Lebenskreise 
scheinbar  zuriick;  denn.  je  mehr  man  in  einem  Kreise  vorwarts 
geht  urn  so  mehr  nahert  man  sich  dem  Ausgangspuncte.  Dieses 
Riickwartsgehen  des  Volkes  ist  aber  zugleich  ein  Vorwartsgehen 
der  Menschheit,  zu  und  in  neuen  Volkerkreisen  die  in  ihrem 
Anfange  im  Vergleich  mit  den  eben  voUendeten  untergegangenen 
elementarer  und  unvoUkommner  erscheinen  in  ihrem  Fortgange 
aber  eine  hohere  Entwicklungsstufe  einnehmen."  —  (Dr.  K. 
Schmidt.) 

B  B 
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exhausted  had  to  give  place  to  others  of  stronger  and 
fresher  energies.  Thus  many  nations  that  once  occupied 
the  foremost  rank  in  civilization  have  passed  away  or 
now  occupy  but  a  very  inferior  place ;  and  these  not 
confined  to  one  territory  or  even  to  one  continent.^  At 
one  time  they  are  of  Asia,  at  another  of  Africa,  now  of 
Europe,  and  anon  it  may  be  of  America  or  Australia.* 
It  seems  as  if  in  each  succeeding  nation  that  arose,  and 
under  each  clime  there  were  certain  elements  that  for  a 
time  favoured  the  growth  of  civilization,  at  a  particular 
stage  of  its  progress,  and  that  being  passed  the  people 
that  furnished  them  fell  away  or  perished.*    Nay,  does 

^  **  There  are  no  more  interesting  and  suggestive  pages  in  history 
than  those  which  record  the  rise  and  decline  of  great  empires 
and  States.  Civilization  after  civilization  advances  from  the 
dim  horizon,  reaches  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  blazes  for  a 
while  with  unexampled  splendonr,  then  sets  in  darkest  midnight. 
The  majestic  procession  has  moved  on  from  one  region  and  one 
age  to  another  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  bat  its  march 
has  been  over  the  grave  of  nations.  .  •  •  All  these  successive 
civilizations,  like  the  successive  animals  and  plants  which  ap- 
peared upon  our  earth  in  different  geological  epochs,  had  a 
definite  course  to  run ;  an  origip,  an  increase,  a  point  of  cul- 
mination, a  decUne,  and  an  extinction.  Within  this  course 
there  occurred  under  the  influence  of  extraordinary  circum* 
stances,  cycles  of  temporary  increase  and  diminution,  until  finally 
the  entire  machine  of  the  nationaUty  ran  down." — (Dr.  H. 
Macmillan.) 

%  <»  We  enjoy  peace,  order,  wealth,  and  advancement  in  all 
material  and  social  matters.  But  let  us  beware.  The  whole 
world,  old  and  new,  tells  us  how  soon  all  this  may  be  suddenly 
checked,  thrown  into  ruin  and  laid  under  clouds  and  dark- 
ness."— (The  Times,)  Lord  Macaulay,  in  speaking  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  says,  **She  may  still  exist  in  undiminished 
vigour  when  some  traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a.  broken  arch  of  London 
Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's." 

■  Speaking  of  ancient  countries,  Sir  H.  Davy  says,  "  The  decay 
of  these  once  flourishing  countries  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to 
that  class  of  geological  causes,  whose  action  we  c^-n  neither 
resist  nor  guide,  and  partly  also  to  the  direct  violence  of  hostile 
human  force,  but  it  is  in  a  far  greater  proportion  either  the 
result  of  man's  ignorant  disregard  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  an 
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it  not,  in  many  cases,  even  seem  as  if  those  who  were 
ministering  to  the  advancement  of  civilization  in  one 
direction  were  at  the  same  time  in  another  imbibing 
from  it  the  very  poison  that  was  to  effect  their  ruin  ?^ 
Is  it  not  in  this  way  that  so  many  natipns  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  so-called  refinements  of  civilized  life  ?* 
The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  tha,t  civilization  is  not 

incidental  consequence  of  war»  and  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  and  misrule." — "  Nearly  every  great  and  intellectual  race 
of  the  world  has  produced  at  every  pepod  of  its  career  an  art 
with  some  peculiar  and  precious  character  about  it,  wholly  un- 
attainable by  any  other  race  and  at  aji^y  other  time.** — (John 

RUSKIN.) 

"  Chaque  nation  k  son  tour  a,  brill6  sur  la  terre 
Par  les  loix,  par  les  arts,  et  suftout  par.  la  guerre,*' — 

(Voltaire.) 

^  "  So  unstable  was  the  foundation  of  their  {i.e,\  the  Roman) 
greatness  that  the  very  results  which  their  power  produced  were 
fatal  to  the  power  itself.  Their  empire  gave  them  wealth,  and 
their  wealth  overthrew  their  empire.'* — (K.  Buckle.)  "It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  frequently  we  see  what  is  gained  by  a 
parent  lost  by  a  child ;  and  not  only  so — not  only  that  one 
generation  rises  and  another  falls — but  that  while  one  rises  by 
virtue  and  by  religious  virtue  toO;  the  next  in  succession  falls  by 
sin,  and  by  sin  engendered  by  the  secular  rewards  of  its  prede- 
cessor's goodness." — (T.  Binney.) 

*  **  A  civilization  may  die  of  self- generated  diseases.  Within 
the  social  body  disintegrative  forces  may  slowly  gather  and 
actively  work,  and  the  social  scientist  ought  to  study  how  these 
may  be  neutraUsed  and  dissipated.** — (Marquis  of  Huntly.) 
Education,  "  where  it  is  the  means  of  promoting  a  too  exclusive 
attention  to  one  pursuit,  either  in  an  individual  or  a  nation,*'  or 
**  where  it  tends  too  largely  to  foster  luxury  or  refinement,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  extensive  cultivation  of  certain  mere  accomplish- 
ments, may  be  directly  and  essentially  injurious  to  the  promotion 
of  civilization.*' — (George  Harris.)  "  This  at  least  we  know, 
shown  clearly  by  the  history  of  all  time,  that .  the  arts  and 
sciences,  ministering  to  the  pride  of  nations,  have  invariably 
hastened  their  ruin ;  and  this  also  ....  I  firmly  .believe  that 
the  same  arts  and  sciences  will  tend  as  distinctly  to  exalt  the 
strength  and  quicken  the  soul  of  every  nation  which  employs 
them  to  increase  the  comfort  of  lowly  life,  and  grace  with  happy 
intelligence  the  unambitious  courses  of  honourable  toil." — (JoHi* 

RUSKIN.)  '' 
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one  thing  but  many.  It  is  composed  of  many  elements; 
everyone  of  which  is  necessary  in  its  proper  place  to  its 
completeness.^  One  nation  is  doubtless,  therefore,  more 
especially  fitted  for  supplying  those  elements  that  may 
be  mainly  necessary  to  its  progress,  at  a  particular  time 
or  in  a  particular  state  than  others.*  But  while  in  the 
very  act  of  supplying  these,  there  may  be  others  of  a 
different  kind  neglected,  and  which  in  time  come  to  be 
of  greater  importance,  and  the  want  of  them  becomes  a 
source  of  weakness.*  In  this  way  a  nation  may  develop 
its  physical  resources  to  the  neglect  of  its  moral  power  ; 
it  may  extend  its  commerce,  but  at  the  expense  of  its 
integrity ;  it  may  advance  its  manufactures  but  neglect 

•  The  circumstatices  "which  influence  the  condition  and 
progress  of  society  are  innumerable  and  perpetually  changing ; 
and  though  they  ail  change  in  obedience  to  causes  and  therefore 
to  laws,  the  mumtude  of  causes  is  so  great  as  to  defy  our  limited 
powers  of  circulation."— (J.  S.  Mill.)  "The  rulers  of  mankind 
cannot  be  brought  to  understand  that  in  dealing  with  a  great 
country  they  have  to  do  with  an  organisation  so  subtle,  so  ex- 
tremely complex,  and  withal  so  obscure  as  to  make  it  highly 
probable  that ....  while  their  efforts  to  protect  or  to  strengthen 
its  particular  parts  are  extremely  hazardous  it  does  undoubtedly 
possess  within  itself  a  capacity  of  repairing  its  injuries,  and  that 
to  bring  such  capacity  into  play  there  is  merely  required  time 
and  freedom."— {H.  Buckle.) 

•  "  You  saw  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  a  people 
enfeebled  by  luxury,  worn  oiit  by  excess,  overrun  by  rude 
warriors  ;  you  saw  the  giants  6i  the  north  and  east  mixing  with 
the  pigmies  of  the  south  and  west.  An  empire  was  destroyed, 
but  the  seeds  of  moral  and  physical  improvement  in  the  new 
race  were  sown ;  the  new  population  resulting  from  the  alliances 
of  the  men  of  the  north  with  the  women  of  the  south  was  more 
vigorous,  more  full  of  physical  power,  and  more  capable  of  in- 
tellectual exertion  than  their  apparently  ill-suited  progenitors.'* 
—(Sir  H.  Davy.) 

•  "  Civilization  when  it  gives  to  civilized  man  more  privileges 
than  he  deserves  or  requires ;  when  it  ministers  to  his  passions 
and  perverts  his  freedom;  when  it  forces  him  to  extremes  of 
labour;  when  it  promotes  premature  marriage,  and  excessive 
growth  of  population, — ^then  civilization  itself  lapses  back  into 
practical  barbarism ;  and  nature,  maintaining  her  unswerving  and 
wise  course,  pursues  her  own  way  even  with  death  on  her  wings." 
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the  social  Interests  of  its  people.^  The  nation  that  is 
too  much  concerned  with  extending  its  power  abroad 
may  have  the  seeds  of  its  overthrow  springing  up  unper- 
ceived  in  its  own  bosom.^  It  is  the  nation  that  embraces 
most  of  the  more  important  of  these  various  elements  in 
their  proper  place  that  will  longest  retain  the  chief  rank 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  various  influences  that  have  been  at  work  in 
human  society,  and  have  advanced  civilization  to  its 
present  state,  may  be  arranged  into  three  classes,  namely, 
(i)  Physical^  or  such  as  arise  from  the  physical  circum- 
stances among  which  nien  live ;  (2)  Social^  or  such  as 
result  from  living  in  society ;  s^nd  (3)  Individual^  or 
such  as  are  owing  to  individual  character.^ 

— (Dr.  Richardson.)  **  Even  in  revolutions  of  opinion  one  part 
of 'truth  usually  sets  while  another  rises  ....  improvement 
consisting  chiefly  in  this  that  the  new  fragment  of  truth  is  more 
wanted,  more  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  time  than  that  which 
it  displaces." — (T.  S.  Mill.) 

1  "  When  civilization  leads  to  excess  of  luxury ;  when  it  leads 
to  excess  of  strain,  mental  or  physical,  after  wealth,  and  the  sup- 
posed advantages  that  can  only  be  purchased  by  wealth ;  when 
it  spreads  too  eagerly  the  sails  of  commerce  ;  when  it  grasps  too 
firmly  after  conquest  and  dominion  ;  when  it  brings  about  colli- 
sions between  classes  of  men  in  the  same  population  ;  then  it  is 
not  an  agent  for  the  steady  promotion  of  national  health  and 
national  life.'* — (Dr.  Richardson.)  **  Rome  imposed  on  the 
products  of  agricultural  labour  in  the  rural  districts  taxes, 
which  the  sale  of  the  entire  harvest  would  scarcely  discharge. 
She  drained  them  of  their  population  by  military  conscription, 
and  impoverished  the  peasantry  by  forced  and  unpaid  labour  on 
public  works  ;  she  hampered  industry  and  internal  commerce  by 
absurd  restrictions  and  unwise  regulations.'* — (G.  P.  Marsh.) 

'  **  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  clear,  that  if  ever  this  constitution 
be  destroyed  it  will  be  only  when  it  ought  to  be  destroyed.  .  .  . 
Search  and  look  whether  you  can  find  that  any  constitution  was 
ever  destroyed  from  within  by  factions,  or  discontent,  without 
its  destruction  having  been  either  just  penalty,  or  necessary 
because  it  could  not  any  longer  answer  its  proper  purposes." — 
(Dr.  Arnold.) 

'  Other  arrangements  are  sometimes  adopted,  as,  for  in- 
stance, **  The  historv  of  civilization  is  unquestionably  developed 
by  the  collective  action  of  four  connected  group  of  causes :  The 
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The  physical  circumstances  of  a  people,  the  nature  of 
the  country  which  they  inhabit,  its  climate,  soil,  produc- 
tions, its  coasts,  rivers,  mountains,  and  the  like,  all  tend 
to  form  their  character,  direct  their  energies,  and  give 
colour  to  their  thoughts.^     Climate,  in  particular,  exer- 

first  is  the  physical  organisation  of  man ;  the  second  presents 
itself  in  the  form  of  the  psychical  life  pecuUar  to  each  people, 
which  appears  developed  in  all  individuals  belonging  to  it,  in  a 
world  agitated  by  various  interests,  views,  and  feelings;  sur- 
rounding nature  forms  the  third ;  the  fourth  is  the  sum  total  of 
social  relations  and  connections  of  individuals,  and  circles  of 
society,  internally  and  externally." — (Dr.  Waitz.) 

^  "  If  we  inquire  what  those  physical  agents  are  by  which  the 
human  race  is  most  powerfully  influenced,  we  shall  find  that 
they  may  be  classed  under  four  heads :  namely,  Climate,  Food, 
Soil,  and  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature ;  by  which  last  I  mean 
those  appearances  which,  though  presented  chiefly  to  the  sight, 
have,  through  the  medium  of  that  and  other  senses,  directed 
the  association  of  ideas,  and  hence  in  different  countries  have 
given  rise  to  different  habits  of  national  thought.  To  one  of 
the  four  classes  may  be  referred  all  the  external  phenomena  by 
which  man  has  been  permanently  affected.  •  The  last  of  these 
classes,  or  what  I  call  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature,  produces 
its  principal  results  by  exciting  the  imagination,  an4  by  suggest- 
ing those  innumerable  superstitions  which  are  the  great  obstacles 
to  advancing  knowledge.  .  .  .  The  other  three  agents,  namely, 
Climate,  Food,  and  Soil,  have,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  had  no 
direct  influence  of  this  sort ;  but  they  have,  as  I  am  about  to 
prove,  originated  the  most  important  consequences  in  regard  to 
the  general  organisation  of  society,  and  from  them  there  have 
followed  many  of  those  large  and  conspicuous  differences  between 
nations  which  are  often  ascribed  to  some  fundamental  difler- 
ence  in  the  various  races  into  which  mankind  is  divided." — (H. 
Buckle.)  The  special  geographical  distinctions  to  be  regarded 
as  essential  rational  distinctions  are :  **  (i.)  The  arid  elevated 
land,  with  its  extensive  steppes  and  plains;  (2.)  The  valley 
plains,  the  land  of  transition  permeated  and  watered  by  great 
streams ;  (3.)  The  coast  region  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  sea.  The  first  is  the  substantial,  unvarying,  metallic,  ele- 
vated region  intractibly  shut  up  within  itself  but  peiiiaps 
adapted  to  send  forth  impulses  over  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
the  second  forms  centres  of  civilization  and  is.  the  yet  unde- 
veloped independence  of  humanity ;  the  third  offers  the  means 
of  connecting  the  world  tdgether  and  of  maintaining  the  con- 
nection."— (J.  S.  Mill.)    **The  mountaineer  thinks  differently 
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cises  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  character  and 
disposition  of  a  people,  being  in  some  cases  strengthen* 
ing  and  stimulating,  in  others  relaxing  and  disposing 
to  inaction.^  It  affects  not  merely  the  bodily  powers 
but  to  some  extent  also  the  mental  and  moral  faculties.^ 

and  acts  differently  to  the  native  of  the  lowlands ;  he  whose  life 
is  spent  on  the  borders  of  tlie  sea,  to  him  who  lives  on  the  great 
plains  in  the  interior  of  continents." — (Dr.  Draper.)  *'The 
desert  hath  impressed  the  Arabs  with  their  remarkable  historical 
character.  In  the  boundless  plains  the  imagination,  which 
guides  the  youth  of  men,  is  filled  with  images  quite  different 
from  those  •  suggested  by  the  forest  country." — (O.  Peschel) 
'*  The  circumstailces  in  which  we  are  placed  form  indeed  a  most 
important  school,  and  by  their  help  some  men  have  risen  to  dis- 
tinction in  knowledge  and  virtue  with  little  aid  from  parents, 
teachers,  and  books." — (W.  E.  Channing.)  "Among  our  teachers 
are  the  grass  of  the  field,  the  modest  daisy,  the  storms  and  the 
tempests,  the  brightness  and  stillness  of  the  summer's  day,  the 
towering  mountain,  the  lowly  valley,  whatever  awakens  and 
excites  the  inner  feehngs  of  our  nature  adds  to  our  experience 
and  increases  our  knowledge.  For  *  character  grows  day  by  day, 
and  all  things  aid  it  in  unfolding.'" — {Anon^  "No  successful 
attempt  at  an  estimate  of  the  influence  of  physical  circumstanced 
in  moulding  or  tinging  character  has  yet  been  made,  though  it 
must  be  obvious  that  such  an  estimate  is  essential  to  the  per* 
fection  of  the  science  of  education." — (B.  Cornelius.) 

*  "  What  is  termed  the  influence  of  climate  consists  of  thq 
direct  and  indirect  influences  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  its 
degree  of  moisture,  pressure,  and  chemical  composition;  the 
frequency  and  variations  of  winds,  rains,  their  periodicity,  &c. 
Though  it  is  undoubted  that  a  long  continuance  of  such  influ- 
ences produces  certain  changes  in  the  human  organism,  but 
little  is  known  in  what  mode  they  are  effected.  ...  In  told 
chmates  the  size,  growth,  sexual  development,  and  prolificacy  of 
animals  diminish,  whilst  hair  and  feathers  grow  more  abun- 
dantly, fatty  deposits  are  formed,  and  the  colour  becomes  white; 
whilst  the  contrary  occurs  under  the  tropics." — (Dr.  Waitz.) 

*  "There  are  some  who  hold  that  a  hot  climate  greatly 
increases  sensibihty  and  predisposes  to  thoughtlessness,  incon-* 
stancy,  revenge,  cowardice,  whilst  a  cold  climate  produces  the 
opposite  qualities." — {Awm^  "  Do  we  not  find  that  in  cola 
climates  men  are  more  industrious,  more  enterprising,  and  more 
courageous  ?  Do  we  not  find  that  the  people  enjoy  more  political 
liberty,  a  purer  rehgion,  and  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual 
culture  ?    Do  we  not  find  that  the  morals  are  more  pure,  criii^e^ 
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Temperate  climates,  with  their  variations  of  heat  and 
cold,  are  in  general  most  favourable  to  civilization,  as 
calling  into  full  energy  the  physical  and  mental  powers, 
without  unduly  stimulating  the  lower  and  baser  pas- 
sions.^ On  climate  and  soil  depend  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  a  country,  and  these  in  like  manner  greatly 
influence  the  character  of  the  people*  In  a  rich  and 
fertile  country  the  inhabitants  naturally  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits^  and  are  peace- 
ful in  their  nature;®  in  a  rugged,   mountainous,  and 

are  less  frequent,  and  a  g^reater  regard  is  paid  to  cleanliness  and 
propriety  ot  conduct  ?  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  warm  climates  appear  to  possess  a  sensibility,  an  in- 
genuity, a  taste  for  the  nne  arts,  not  to  be  found  among  the 
people  of  the  North.  Our  singers  and  our  musicians,  our 
painters  and  our  sculptors,  are  brought  from  a  southern  clime.'' 

— (J.  W.   GiLBART.) 

*  "  Of  the  two  primary  causes  of  civilization,'*  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  climate,  the  latter  has  been  the  most  powerful  in 
European  civilization,  producing  "  an  effect  partly  on  the 
capacity  of  the  labourer  for  work,  partly  on  the  regularity  pr 
irregularity  of  his  habits." — (H.  Buckle.)  "The  labours  on 
which  he  is  engaged  and  the  hardships  to  which  he  is  exposed 
fortify  the  inhabitant  of  a  northern  climate ;  so  that  his  consti- 
tution is  rendered  firm  and  strong,  able  to  endure  exertion  and 

sustain  fatigue This  strength  and  vigour  of  the  animal 

system  is  associated  (we  know  not  how)  with  an  energy  and 
yigour  of  mind.** — (J.  W.  Gilbart.) 

'  "On  this  also  mainly  depends  the  natural  food  which  any 
pountry  produces,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  and  which  in  its 
turn,  botn  as  regards  the  manner  of  procuring  it,  as  by  hunting, 
fishing,  or  cultivating  the  soil,  and  the  physical  effect  of  it  as 
food,  extensively  influences  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.'* — 
(G.  Harris.)  "  The  niggardliness  of  nature  in  some  places  by 
Engrossing  the  whole  energies  of  the  human  being  in  the  mere 
preservation  of  life,  and  her  over-bounty  in  others  affording  a 
sort  of  brutish  subsistence  on  too  easy  terms  with  hardly  any 
exertion  of  the  human  faculties,  are  both  hostile  to  the  spon- 
taneous growth  and  development  of  the  mind." — (J.  S.  Mill.) 

s  "  Wherever  the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  engaged  in  agriculture,'*  and  "  in  most  fertile  countries 
the  political  institutions  have  been  friendly  to  despotism,  while 
those  of  the  most  basxein  Qountries  have  been  friendly  to  liberty.** 

^(J-  W.  GIL^ART.) 
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barren  country  they  are  led  to  the  chase,  and  become 
active,  hardy,  and  fearless  ;^  harbours  and  navigable 
rivers  incline  them  to  commerce ;  while  mineral  wealth 
draws  their  attention  to  mining  and  the  working  of 
metals.^  The  pursuits  of  a  people  give  a  particular  form 
and  bias  to  their  character,  and  mould  and  fashion  their 
thoughts.®    The  natural  productions  of  a  country,  too, 

^  *'  The  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  industry  and  prudence,"  also  1*  by  great  simplicity 
of  manners  and  the  absence  of  luxury.  ....  Mountainous 
nations  have  generally  been  governed  by  a  Republican  form  of 
government." — (J.  W.  Gilbart.)  The  barreiiness  of  the  earth 
renders  men  industrious,  sober,  inured  to  hardship,  and  fit  for 
war, — they  are  obliged  to  procure  by  labour  what  the  earth  re- 
fuses to  bestow  spontaneously." — (Montesquieu.) 

■  "  Rivers  and  seas  supply  the  means  of  cari:5dng  on  trade  and 
commerce.  ....  The  frequent  ii^tercourse  which  is  thus  faci- 
litated by  rivers  and  by  seas,  and  which  receives  a  further 
stimulus  by  commerce  necessarily  leads  to  the  civilization  of  the 

people History  does  not  present  us  with  an  account  of 

any  great  commercial  natioi^  which  was  not  at  the  same  time  a 
maritime  nation.  .  .  . '.  The  possession  of  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  must  tend  to  enrich  a  cquntry,  as  with  these  metals  she 
can  purchase  those  commodities  she  wants  of  other  nations. 
....  A  nation  that  has  extensive  mines  of  coal  and  iron  will 
probably  become  a  manufacturing  country;  these  are  com- 
modities that  cannot  be  carried  in  their  natural  state  to  any 
very  distant  place  but  at  a  great  expense ;  it  is  necessary  that 
the  manufactured  articles  should  be  made  on  the  spot  where  the 
materials  are  found.'' — (J.  W.  Gilbart.) 

*  **  The  Jewish  race  are  a  striking  and  sad  proof  of  the  manner 
in  which  any  given  mode  of  life  may,  or  rather  must,  become  a 
fundamental  property  in  the  offspring.  The  old  Jewish  stock  of 
the  Scripture  times  whatever  faults  they  may  have  had  certainly 
were  not  marked  by  any  such  miserable,  sordid,  usurious,  gar- 
bage-vending propensity  as  now  distinguishes  the  race.  But 
the  cruelties  they  have  suffered  under  Christian  governments, 
shut  up  in  the  Jews'  quarter  of  tl^e  great  cities,  dealing  in  old 
clothes  and  other  mean  articles  for  their  gains,  hiding  these  in 
the  shape  of  gold  and  jewels  in  the  crevices  of  their  cellars  to 
prevent  seizure  by  the  emissaries  of  the  governments,  and  dis- 
guising their  prosperity  itself  in  the  squalid  dress  of  their  per- 
sons,— ^these  continued  from  age  to  age  have  finally  bred  in  the  * 
character  we  so  commonly  speak  of  with  contempt." — (Dr. 
3USHNELL.)    '*  The  active  life  of  commercial  towns  has  a  more 
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generally  determine  the  nature  of  a  people's  food,  \vhich 
has  not  a  little  to  do  with  forming  their  character.^ 

There  are  some  that  are  inclined  to  attribute  all  or 
nearly  all  the  diversities  of  character  that  are  to  be  found 
among  men  to  the  influence  of  these  physical  agents.^ 

stimulating  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  than  the 
quiet  routine  of  agricultural  pursuits." — (J.  D.  Morell.) 

*  **  The  important  influence  of  diet  upon  the  body,  and  in- 
directly upon  the  mind,  has  never  been  doubted.  Besides*  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  articles  of  diet,  there  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration  the  amount  of  labour  requisite  to 
procure  them.  It  is  only  when  man  can  procure  digestible  food 
in  sufficient  quantity  without  too  much  physical  exertion  that 
the  body  can  become  properly  developed.  ....  The  conse- 
quences of  hunger  and  of  the  consumption  of  large  quantities  of 
food  not  sufficiently  nutritious  by  itself,  potatoes  especially,  may 
be  ascertained  in  the  large  towns  and  manufacturing  districts  of 
our  modern  civilized  States.  ....  In  the  same  manner  it  can 
be  shown  that  all  peoples  which  we  find  physically  and  morally 
in  the  lowest  scale  of  humanity  live  in  the  deepest  material 
misery." — (Anon.)  "An  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe 
combined  with  a  feeling  of  security  and  a'  permanent  social  con- 
dition are  usually  connected  with  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
mental  culture,  which  reacts  favourably  on  the  development  of 
the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  hunger,  uncleanliness,  and  misery 
produce  gradually  an  obtuseness  of  intellect,  loss  of  energy,  and 
when  combined  with  an  oppressed  social  condition  may  contri- 
bute to  arrest  bodily  development  in  a  people."— (Dr.  Waitz.) 
"It  is  easy  to  see  a  great  number  of  ways  in  which  deficient 
quantity  of  food  operates  unfivourably  upon  the  moral  temper 
of  the  mind The  evil  of  insufficient  food  acts  with  an  in- 
fluence not  less  malignant  upon  the  intellectual  than  upon  the 

moral  part  of  the  human  mind It  follows  that  when  we 

deliberate  about  the  means  of  introducing  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence  into  the  minds  of  the  principal  portion  of  the  people 
one  of  the  first  things  which  we  are  bound  to  provide  for  is  a 

generous  and  animating  diet A  good  diet  is  a  necessary 

part  of  a  good  education.*' — (Jas.  Mill.) 

*  "  Probably  few  readers  reaUse  to  how  great  an  extent  the 
events  of  history  have  been  influenced  by  the  geological  stru9ture 
of  the  ground  whereon  they  have  been  enacted,'*  and  which 
"  has  probably  not  been  without  its  influence  upon  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  Celt  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands  was  originally  the  same  being;  he  crossed  freely  from 
country  to  country ;  his  language,  manners  and  customs,  arts, 
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But  varied  and  powerful  as  they  are,  they  are  riot  all 
powerful,  nor  indeed  do  we  believe  them  to  be  the  most 
powerful  influences  at  work  in  the  education  of  the  race> 
for  we  find  nations  living  under  exactly  the  same  physi- 
cal circumstances,  yet  in  very  different  states  of  civil iza>- 
tion.^     "  The  mild  Ionic  sky,"  says  Hegel,  "  certainly 

religion  were  the"  same  on  both  sided  of  the  Channel,'  yet  no  two 
natives  of  the  British  Island^  are  now  marked  by  more  charac- 
teristic differences.  The  Irishman  seems  to  have  changed  less 
than  the  Highlander ;  he  has  retained  the  lightrhearted  gaiety, 
wit,  impulsiveness,  and  excitability,  together  with  that  want  of 
dogged  resolution  and  that  indifference  to  the  stem  necessities 
of  duty  which  we  regard  as  pre-eminently  typical  of  the  Celtic 
temperament.  The  Highlander,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be 
called  either  merry  or  witty ;  he  is  rather  of  ^  self-restrained, 
•reserved,  inexpansive,  and  even  perhaps  somewhat  sullen,  dis^ 
position.  .  .  .  Yet  he  is  Courteous,  dutiful,  determinedly  per- 
severing, unflinching  as  a  foe,  unwearied  as  a  £riend,  fitted  alike 
to  follow  witb  soldier-like  obedience,  and  to  lead  with  courage, 
skill,  and  energy — a  man  who  has  done  much  in  every  climate 
to  sustain  and  expand  the  reputation  of  the  British  Empire. 
Now  what  has  led  to  so  decided  ^  contrast  ?  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  one  fundamental  cause  is  to  be  traced  to  the  great 
difference  between  the  geological  structure  and  consequent 
scenery  of  Ireland  and  the  Highlands.**  —  (Professor  A. 
Geikie.) 

^  **  It  is  too  much  the  practice  to  attach  too  much  importance 
to  geographical  and  climatic  conditions,  and  to  under-estimate 
the  results  of  different  degrees  of  mental  culture.  ...  A  perfect 
dependence  of  man  upon  surrounding  nature  only  occurs  when 
he  is  in  a  primitive  state ;  no  sooner  does  he  ride  to  a  higher 
state  of  culture  than  he  ceases  entirely  to  correspond  to  the 
natural  conditions." — (Dr.  Waitz.)  "The  lower  the  mental 
development  of  a  people,  the  m6re  subject  is  it  to  external 
natural  causes.  ...  If  all  the  conditions  of  life  are  of  a  simple 
kind,  and  if  activity  is  exclusively  directed  to  satisfy  physical 
wants,  there  will  be  a  great  external  resemblance  in  individuals. 
,  .  .  Hence  the  great  similarity  in  appearance  that  exists  among 
all  uncivilized  races  when,  as  Humboldt  says,  we  find  rather  a 
tribal  than  individual  physiogonomy.  .  .  .,  A  greater  difference 
between  individuals  is  only  found  in  more  highly  developed 
nations.'* — (Ditto.)  "  In  considering  the  distribution  of  organic 
beings  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  the  first  great  fact  which 
istrikes  us  is  that  neither  the  similarity  nor  the  dissimilarity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  various  regions  can  be  wholly  accounted  for 
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contributed  much  to,  the  charm  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
yet  this  alone  can  produce  no  Homers.  Nor,  in  fact, 
does  it  continue  to  produce  them."^ 

Another  class  of  influences  more  important,  in  our 
opinion,  than  the  former,  are  such  as  spring  from  a 
man's  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  from  his  living 
in  society.^  Man  is  designed  for  society,,  and  it  is  only 
therein  that  he  can  attain  to  his  natural  and  proper 

by  climatal  and  other  physical  condition^.  Of  late  almost  every 
author  who  has  studied  the  subject  has  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion.'*— (C.  Darwin.)  *^  It  is  a  fact  which  seems  to  be  entirely 
overlooked  by  those  who  assume  an  extensive  operation  of 
physical  causes  upon  the  very  existence  of  organised  beings, 
that  the  most  diversified  types  of  animals  and  plknts  are  every- 
where found  under  identical  circumstances." — (Agassiz.)   . 

*  "  The  several  climates  of  the  earth  have  felt  the  vicissitudes 
of  knowledge  and  ignorance,  just  as  they  have  of  light  and  dark- 
ness."— (R.  Price.)  '   R!aces  "  who  continued  for  ages  to  inhabit 

Particular  locaUties  widely  vary  during  different  periods  of  their 
istory  in  nearly  every  characteristic  quality  and  pursuit  that 
serves  to  distinguish  a  particular  people  and  one  race  from 
another.  Thus  how  extensively,  and  m  all  respects  different, 
are  the  people  in  Greece  and  Rome  in  our  day  from  what  they 
were  during  the  era  of  their  greatiriess  and  thei^.  glory.  And  the 
Bretons  and  Gauls  of  this  age  are  equally  dissiinilar  to  the  rude 
races  which  existed  when  Greece  and  Rome  were  at  the  height 
of  their  renown  and  power." — (G.  Harris.) 

*  "  That  the  society  in  which  an  individual  moves  produces 
great  effects  upon  his  modes  of  thinking  and  acting,  everybody 
knows  by  indubitable  experience. . .  .  The  force  of  this  influence 
springs  from  two  sources:  the  principle  of  imitation  and  the 
power  of  the  society  over  our  happiness  and  misery." — (J  as. 
Mill.)  "  A  creature  so  prone  to  conformity  as  man  ....  can- 
not have  conversed  with  his  fellow -beings,  thousands  of  hours, 
walked  with  them  thousands  of  miles,  undertaken  with  them 
numberless  enterp rises j  smaller  and  greater,  and  had  every 
passion  by  turns  awakened'  in'  their  company  without  being 
immensely  affected  by  all  this  association."-^(JoHN  Foster.) 
'*  What  a  man  is  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  ....  the 
influences  that  are  working  upon  hini  in  tlie  family,  in  the  society, 
and  in  the  party  to  which  he  belongs.'* — (H.  W.  Beecher.) 
**'  The  state  of  social  evolution  which  has  been  reached  at  any 
given  time  in  any  given  place  will  be  one  of  the  necessary  deter- 
minants in  every  individual  mind." — (G.  H.  Lewes.)     "Tho 
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condition.^  It  is  only  by  being  brought  into  contact 
with  his  fellows  that  some  of  the  highest  and  finest 
principles  of  his  nature  are  called  forth,  and  it;  is  in 
society  that  they  find  their  proper  sphere  of  operation.^ 
"As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,"  saith  the  wise  man,  "so 
doth  the  face  of  man  his  fellow."  In  a  human  being, 
growing  up  from  infancy  to  manhood,  without  any 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-bfeihgs  we  would  have  an 
instance  of  one  unfashioned  by  social  influences.®  Cer- 
tain of  his  powers  and  faculties  would,  no  doubt,  be 
more  highly  developed,  but  they  would  be  those  of  his 
lower  nature,  such  as  directly  ministered  to  his  appetites 
and  wants,  the  procuring  of  food  or  defending  himself 

moment  an  immortal  being  is  bom  its  character  begins  to  be 
formed.  .  .  .  The  forms,  faces,  manners,  words  of  others  begin 
to  act  upon  it ;  and  as  they  are,  so  they  act." — (Dr.  Cheever.) 

^  **  In  order  to  the  building  up  and  perfecting  of  his  nature, 
God  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  man  to  live  in  society."— 
(Anon,)  Man's  "natural  and  moral  faculties,  like  the  earth 
itself,  are  rude  and  banen  by  nature,  but  capable  of  a  high 
degree  of  culture;  and  this  culture  he  must  receive  from  his 
parents,  from  instructors,  from  those  with  whom  he  lives  in 
society,  joined  with  his  own  industry." — (Dr.  Thos.  Reid.) 

'  "  The  importance  of  the  social  union  to  our  improvement 
and  our  happiness  ....  is  much  greater  than  we  should  be 
disposed  at  first  to  apprehend.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  here  its  connection  with  the  culture  of  our  intellec- 
tual faculties  and  the  development  of  our  moral  principles. 
Illustrations  of  this  may  be  drawn  from  the  low  stite  in  which 
both  these  parts  of  oUr  nature  are  generally  found  in  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  from  the  effects  which  a  few  months'  education 
sometimes  has  in  unfolding  their  mental  powers."— (D.  Stewart.) 
"  Our  fellow-creatures  are  the  origin  of  affections  of  the  greatest 
influences  in  human  life." — (Jas.  Mill.) 

**  Hast  thou  no  friend  to  set  thy  mind  abroach  ? 
Good  sense  will  stagnate.    Thoughts  shut  up  want  air, 
And  spoil  like  bales  unopened  to  the  sun." — (Young.) 

"  "  Der  schlechthin  isolirte  Mensch  wird  nicht  Mensch.  Die 
versprengten  in  Waldern  gefundenen  Menschen  wie  jene  wilde 
Madchen  in  Ardenner  Walde  beweisen  die  Unmoglichkeit  des 
menschliche  in  Menschen  ohne  Wechselwirkung  mit  dem  Men- 
schen zu  entwickeln  thatsachlich.'* — (Dr.  Rosenkranz.) 
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from  hostile  attacks.  Like  a  wild  beast,  his  instincts? 
would  doubtless  be  more  acute  and  powerful ;  but 
reasoa  and  language,  his  moral  nature,  and  social  feel- 
ings,^-everything  that  tended  to  elevate  him  above  the 
lower  animals  would  be  dead.^ 

Social  influences  are  of  the  most  varied  and  complex 
nature,  and  act  and  react  upon  each  other  in  such  a 
variety  of  ways  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  esti- 
mate, or  even  in  many  cases  to  trace  them.^  They  are, 
however,  those  that  come  most  directly  under  the  con- 
trol of  man,  and  such  as  demand  his  chief  attention  in 
the  matter  of  education.^  They  are  such  as  are  enume- 
rated by  Dr.  Arnold  in  alluding  to  the  various  means 
by  which  education  is  to  be  effected.     It  is,  he  says,  "  to 

^  Su  Dr.  N.  Arnott,  Survey  of  Human  Progress. 

*  "  We  in  great  measure  adopt  the  views  of  those  around  us, 
which,  even  without  our  being  conscious  of  it,  exert  an  influence 
over  us  in  after  years,  and  give  a  colour  and  bias  to  our  whole 
character.  A  person  grows  up* having  thus  imbibed  from  those 
around  him  the  opinions  and  sentiments  on  religion,  morality, 
history,  and  the  relations  of  external  nature  which  are  current 
in  his  country  at  the  time.  .  .  .  Habits  are  thus  formed,  and  the 
character  moulded  into  conformity  with  the  ideas  of  the  society 
in  which  we  are  placed."— (v4«on.)  **Each  of  us  being  brought 
under  the  constant  influence  of  other  minds,  first  in  the  close 
relationship  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  next  in  the  wide  circle  of 
general  society,  we  contract  habitual  modes  of  feeling  entirely 
independent  of  our  innate  impulses.  .  .  .  The  constant  subjec- 
tion to  foreign  influence  falsifies  the  natural  likings  and  dislikings 
of  the  individual  to  such  an  extent  that  we  rarely  follow  out  our 
own  pleasures  in  their  genuine  purity.  Acquiring  a  habit  of  calling 
objects  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  according  to  the  prevailing 
standard,  the  language  we  use  is  not  always  to  be  interpreted  as 
expressing  our  real  feelmgs." — (Prof.  Bain.)  "  We  are  always 
hampered  and  influenced  by  persons  and  circumstances  ...  and 
thus  paralysed  by  a  thousand  considerations  we  can  never  give 
free  vent  to,  whatever  greatness  there  may  be  in  our  nature." — 
(Goethe.) 

'  "  By  approving  of  what  is  right  and  by  manifesting  displeasure 
with  what  is  wrong,  society  will  become  a  powerful  means  in  the 
development  of  a  right  system  of  education.*' — (Anon,)  **  Restraint 
of  discipline,  emulation,  examples  of  virtue  and  justice,  form  the 
education  of  the  world." — (E.  Burke.) 
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be  compassed  only  by  the  joint  efforts  of  all  the  whole 
church  and  nation,  by  the  schoolmaster  and  the  parent, 
by  the  schoolfellow  at  school,  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  at  home,  by  the  clergyman  in  his  calling,  by  the 
landlord  in  his  calling,  by  the  farmer  and  the  tradesman, 
by  the  labourer  and  the  professional  man,  and  the  man 
of  independent  income  whether  large  or  small,  in  theirs, 
by  the  Queen  and  her  ministers,  by  the  great  Council 
of  the  nation  in  Parliament ;  by  each  and  all  of  these 
labouring  to  remove  temptation  to  evil,  to  make  good 
easier  and  more  honoured,  to  confirm  faith  and  holiness 
in  others  by  their  own  example." 

Social  influences  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
according  as  they  are  directly  intended  as  means  of 
education,  or  as  they  are  so  only  indirectly.^  The  former 
are  such  as  are  con^monly  regarded  as  concerned  in 
education,  and  are  received  more  particularly  at  the 
hands  of  parents  and  teachers.  As  these  will  require  to 
be  noticed  at  some  length,  we  shall  reserve  the  conside- 
ration of  them  for  the  next  chapter.  The  latter,  though 
not  directly  intended  to  do  so,  yet  exercise  an  impor- 

^  **  There  are  two  sorts  of  influence  belonging  to  man,  that 
which  is  active  or  voluntary,  and  that  which  is  unconscious — 
that  which  we  exert  purposely  ^or  in  the  endeavour  to  sway 
another,  as  by  teaching,  by  argument,  by  persuasion,  by  threaten- 
ings,  by  offers  and  promises — and  that  which  flows  out  from  us 
unawares  to  ourselves." — (Dr.  Bushnell.)  *'  If  we  distinguish 
man  as  a  creature  of  language  .  .  .  there  are  in  him  two  sorts  or 
kinds  of  language — one  which  is  voluntary  in  the  use,  and  one 
that  is  involuntary — that  of  speech  in  the  Uteral  sense,  and  that 
expression  of  the  eye,  the  face,  the  look,  the  gait,  the  motion, 
the  tone  or  cadence  which  is  sometimes  called  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  sentiments." — (Ditto.)  Education  not  only  "  includes 
whatever  we  do  for  ourselves  and  whatever  is  done  for  us  by 
others  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  us  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  perfection  of  our  nature ;  it  does  more,  in  its  highest  accepta- 
tion it  comprehends  even  the  indirect  effects  produced  on 
character  and  on  the  human  faculties  by  things  of  which  the 
direct  purposes  are  quite  different — by  laws,  by  forms  of  govern- 
ment, by  the  industrial  arts,  by  modes  of  social  life." — (J.  S. 
Mill.) 
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tant  influence  in  education,  not  the  less  from  being 
generally  unseen  and  unheeded.^  Much  of  this  indirect 
teaching  is  likewise  received  at  the  hands  of  parents  and 
teachers,  and  it  not  unfrequently  is  more  powerful,  and 
makes  a  more  lasting  impression  than  teaching  of  a 
more  direct  kind.^  The  child  instinctively  imitates  the 
manner  of  its  teacher,  it  copies  the  example  of  its 
parents  ;  and  it  is  a  very  unfortunate  thing  for  it  when 
these  are  at  variance  with  the  precepts  which  they  enjoin, 

*  The  influences  we  unconsciously  exert  **  go  streaming  from 
us  in  all  directions,  though  in  channels  that  we  do  not  see,  poison- 
ing or  healing  around  the  roots  of  society,  and  among  the  hidden 
wells  of  character."  The  impressions  they  impart  **  do  not  come 
through  verbal  proposition,  and  are  never  received  into  verbal 
proposition  it  may  be  in  the  mind,  and,  therefore,  many  think 
nothing  of  them.  But  precisely  on  that  account  are  they  the 
more  powerful,  because  it  is  as  if  one  heart  were  thus  going 
directly  into  another  and  carrying  in  its  feelings  with  it." — (Dr. 

BUSHNELL.) 

■  **  Educational  experience  proves  that  nothing  iexerts  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  psychical  organism  as  what  may  be  termed 
the  moral  atmosphere  which  is  breathed  by  it  from  the  very 
earliest  stage  of  conscious  existence  up  to  the  time  of  its  full 
maturity.  This  influence  ....  is  far  more  potent  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed ;  and  commencing  in  the  nursery,  it  prolongs 
itself  alike  in  the  home  and  in  the  school,  through  the  whole 
period  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  by  no  means  dies  out  in 
adult  age.** — (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "  Whatever  may  be  the  efficiency 
of  our  schools,  the  examples  set  in  our  homes  must  always  be  of 
vastly  greater  influence  in  forming  the  characters  of  our  future 
men  and  women." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  I  verily  believe  that  the 
insensible  influences  of  good  men  are  as  much  more  potent  than 
what  have  been  called  their  voluntary  or  active,  as  the  great  silent 
powers  of  nature  are  of  greater  consequence  than  her  little  dis- 
turbances and  tumults.  .  •  .  The  outward  endeavour  made  by 
good  men  or  bad  to  sway  others  they  call  their  influence; 
whereas  it  is  in  fact  but  a  fraction  and  in  most  cases  but  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  good  or  evil  that  flows  out  of  their 
lives.  Nay,  I  will  go  farther.  How  many  persons  do  you  meet 
the  insensible  influence  of  whose  manners  and  character  is  so 
decided  as  often  to  thwart  their  voluntary  influence  ;  so  that 
whatever  they  attempt  to  do  in  the  way  of  controlling  others, 
they  are  sure  to  carry  the  exact  opposite  of  what  they  intend.'* — 
(Dr.  Bushnell.) 
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or  are  such  as  it  ought  not  to  follow ;  for  example  is. 
ever  more  powerful  than  precept,  and  what  addresses; ' 
itself  to  the  eye  more  impressive  than  that  which  finely 
entrance  by  the  ear.^  A  parentis  smile  or  a  pfirenjt's 
frown  reproduces  itself  in  the  child,,  and  respect  and 
kindness  and  confidence,  if  properly  exhibited,  are  never 
lost  upon  it.  .  ' .    I     ... 

The  influence  of  companions  and  associates  is  anot^ei; 
of  the  indirect  social  means  of  education*^  What  they 
do  is  imitated,  what  they  approve  is  sought  after ;  what 
they  despise  or  ridicule  is  avoided  and  shunned,®     He 

^  "  If  without  heart  or  interest  you.  attempt  to  move  another^ 
the  involuntary  man  tells  what  you  are  doing  in  a  hundred  ways 
at  once.  A  h)^ocrite  endeavouring  to  exert  a  good  influence 
only  tries  to  convey  by  words  what  the-  lying  look  and  the  faith* 
less  affectation  or  dry  exaggeration  of  his  manner  perpetually 
resists." — (Dn  Bushnell.)  "  A  man  is  formed  into, the  character 
which  marks  him  not  by  lecture  and  admonition;  not  by  con- 
straint, or  counsel,  or  reproof,  but  by  the  temper  and  tone  of 
those  with  whom  he  passes  life.  ...  It  is  the  manifestation 
of  their  characters  which  has  formed  his :;  he  thii^ks,  he  f6el)s» 
he  acts  as  he  has  learned  to  think  and  feiel  and  ^ct  by  inter- 
course with  them.'* — (Anon^  Children  **  are  more  affected  and 
governed  by  what  they  see  than  by  what  they  hear.'*^ — (D» 
FoRDYCE.)  •*'  All  persons  are  more  or  less  afcpt  to  leairn  through 
the  eye  rather  than  the  ear,  and  whatever  is  sfeen  in  fact,  makes, 
far  deeper  impressions  than  anything  that  is  read  or  heard. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  early  youth  \4^hen  the  eye  is  the 
chief  inlet  of  knowledge." — (Dr*  Smile^.) 

*  **  Human  creatures,  from  the  constitution  of  their  nature^ 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  '{Placed,  cannot  but 
acquire  habits  in  their  childhood  by  the  impressions  which  are 
given  them  and  their  own  customary  actions,  and  long  before 
they  arrive  at  mature  age  these  habits  form  a  general  settled 
character." — (Bishop  Butler.)  ^^  Children  «re  peculiarly  sensible 
and  open  to  the  mfluence  of  conipany  and  example.  .  .  . 
They .  are  particularly  animated  by  each  other's  example,  and 
stand  corrected  by  the  dread  of  sham6  from  one  another." — 

(D.  FORDYCE.) 

^  '^  ImitatioB  is  natural  to  man  frx>m  his  infancy.  Man  differs 
from  other  animals  particularly'  in  this,  that  be  is  imitative  and 
acquires  his  rudiments  of  knowledge  in  this  way.** — (Aristotle.) 
*'  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  mind  in  particular  states  to  catch 
certain  opinions  as  there  is  in  the  body  to  catch  certain  diseases 

C  C 
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is  undoubtedly  a  brave  man  who  can  rise  superior  to  the 
scoffs  and  sneers  of  his  companions.^    The  manners  and  . 
customs  of  a  people,  their  modes  of  thought,  forms  of 
expression,  and  ways  of  acting,  have  also  an  important 
place  in  the  formation  of  character.*    These  have  been 

• 

by  infection.*' — (Anon,)  "You  may  more  safely  venture  into 
company  with  a  person  infected  with  the  plague  than  with  a 
vicious  man." — (J.  Burgh.)  **  There  are  points  of  knowledge 
on  which  we  necessarily  distrust  our  own  private  decision,  until 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  other  minds  around  us,"— • 

(J.  D.  MORELL.) 

^  "  Many  a  soldier  could  better  face  the  bayonets  of  foes  in 
the  field  than  he  could  the  ridicule  of  comrades  at  mess.*' — 
(Anon,)  "  The  first  duty  of  man  is  still  that  of  subduing  fear.  .  .  . 
A  man's  acts  are  slavish,  not  true  but  specious ;  his  very  thoughts 
are  false,  he  thinks,  too,  as  a  slave  and  a  coward  till  he  has  got 
fear  under  his  feet.*' — (T.  Carlyle.)  "  On  the  whole,"  says 
Richter,  "  I  hold  the  constant  regard  we  pay  in  all  our  actions  to 
the  judgments  of  others  as  the  poison  of  our  peace,  our  reason, 
and  our  virtue." 

*  **  Nomas  (law  or  custom)  ....  exercises  plenary  power, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  over  individual  minds,  moulding 
the  emotions  as  w^ell  as  the  intellect  according  to  the  local  type, 
determining  the  sentiments,  the  beUefs,  and  the  predisposition 
in  regard  to  new  matters  tendered  for  belief  of  everyone, — 
fashioning  thought,  speech,  points  of  view  no  less  than  action, 
and  reigning  under  the  appearance  of  habitual  self-suggested 
tendencies.*'^— (G.  G ROTE.)  "  It  would  be  Httle  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  intellectual  character  of  our  nation  is  that  which 
our  language  has  made  it ;  for  though  doubtless  nations  stamp 
their  own  character  on  their  language,  yet  first  of  all  the 
individual  minds  of  their  citizens  have  been  cast  in  the  mould 
of  their  language." — (Anon,)  '*  Language  contains  a  summary  of 
the  thoughts  and  judgments  of  our  forefathers  upon  men  and 
things  and  truth  in  general.  In  learning  our  native  language  we 
are  furnished  with  a  tolerably  complete  classification  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  of  society,  and  of  hiiman  thought  and  feel- 
ing."— (Ditto.)  "Although  we  think  we  govern  our  words  .  .  .  . 
yet  certain  it  is  that  words,  as  a  Tartar's  bow,  do  shoot  back 
upon  the  understanding  of  the  wisest,  and  mightily  entangle  and 
pervert  the  judgment." — (Bacon.)  "When  by  means  of  words 
and  other  signs  of  what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  other  men, 
we  are  make  to  conceive,  step  by  step,  the  trains  which  are 
governing  them,  those  trains  by  repetition  become  habitual  to 
our  minds,  and  exert  the  same  influence  over  us  as  those  which 
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growing  up  for  a  long  time,  being  moulded  and  fashioned 
by  many  generations  ;  and  their  influence  is  widespread 
and  general,  so  that,  though  not  marked  or  conspicuous, 
it  is  very  great.^  There  are  many  who  manifest  a  great 
regard  for  what  bears  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  and  who 
look  with  little  respect  upon  present  times  and  prevail- 
ing opinions.  There  is  so  much  of  what  is  new  and 
strange  constantly  exciting  the  attention  and  calling  for 
the  exercise  of  our  powers,  that  many  are  glad  to  fall 
back  upon  )vhat  is  old  and  established,  and  are  content 
to  take  upon  trust  what  has  been  handed  down  from 
former  times.  Men  thus  entertain  many  errors  which 
have  grown  up,  and  become  a  part  of  the  national  belief 
without  suspecting  or  wishing  to  suspect  them  to  be  so.^ 

arise  from  our  own  impressions.  It  is  very  evident  that  those 
trains  which  are  most  habitually  passing  in  the  minds,  of  all 
those  individuals  by  whom  we  are  surrounded  must  be  made  to. 
pass  with  extraordinary  frequency  through  our  own  minds,  afid 
must,  unless  where  extraordinary  means  are  used  to  prevent 
them  from  producing  their  natural  effect,  engross  to  a  propor- 
tional degree  the  dominion  of  our  minds." — (Jas.  Mill.)  ^*  It  is 
by  the  mediation  of  an  improving  language  that  the  progress 
of  mind  is  chiefly  continued  from  one  generation  to  another." — 
(D.  Stewart.) 

^  "  This  aggregate  of  beliefs  and  predispositions  to  believe, — 
ethical,  religious,  aesthetical,  social, — respecting  what  is  true  or 
false,  probable  or  improbable,  jUst  or  unjust,"  &c.,  '*is  an 
established  fact  and  condition  of  things,  the  real  origin  of  which 
is  for  the  most  part  unknown,  but  which  each  new  member  of 
the  community  is  born  to  and  finds  subsisting.  It  is  transmitted 
by  tradition  from  parents  to  children,  and  is  imbibed  by  the 
latter  almost  unconsciously  from  what  they  see  and  hear  around, 
without  any  special  season  of  teaching,  or  special  persons  to 
teach.  It  becomes  a  part  of  each  person's  nature — a  standing 
habit  of  mind,  or  fixed  act  of  mental  tendencies,. according  to 
whifch  particular  experience  is  interpreted,  and  particular  persons 
appreciated." — (G.  Grote.)  "One  of  his  (Comte's)  strange 
aphorisms,"  says  J.  S.  Mill,  "is  the  strange  one,  that  the 
living  are  more  and  more  governed  by  the  dead.'*  His  meaning 
is,  that  "  as  civilization  advances,  the  sum  of  our  possessions, 
physical  and  intellectual,  is  due  in  a  decreasing  proportion  to 
ourselves,  and  in  an  increasing  one  to  our  progenitors." 

s  "The  despotism  of  custom  is  everywhere   the    standing 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  are  ever  capti- 
vated with  novelty,  and  who  overlook  the  truth  that 
may  exist  in  things  old  and  established.  The  laws 
and  government  of  a  country  as  these  are  just  and 
enlightened  in  their  character,  as  they  tend  to  foster 
talent  and  industry,  to  promote  trade  and  commerce  are 
among  the  indirect  social  influences  that  are  at  work  in 
the  education  of  a  people.^ 

These  social  influences  may  be  characterised  as  ob- 
jective, as  acting  upon  an  individual  from  without ;  but 
besides  these  there  are  others,  which   may  be   called 


hindrance  to  human  advancement,  being  in  increasing  antagonism 
to  that  disposition  to  aim  at  something  better  than  customary." 
—(J.  S.  Mill.) 

^  "  In  countries  which  possess  free  institutions  like  those  of 
England  or  America,  the  intercourse  of  daily  life  presents  far 
more  to  stimulate  the  energies  and  educate  the  whole  man  thai^ 
the  monotonous  political  atmosphere  of  absolute  governments.*' 
— (J.  D.  MoRELL.)  "  When  the  political  machine  is  such  that 
the  grand  objects  of  desire  are  seen  to  be  the  natural  prizes  of 
great  and  virtuous  conduct,  of  high  services  to  mankind,  and  of 
the  generous  and  amiable  sentiments  from  which  great  en- 
deavours in  the  service  of  mankind  naturally  proceed,  it  is 
natural  to  see  diffused  among  mankind  a  generous  ardour  in  the 
acquisition  of  all  those  admirable  qualities  which  prepare  a  man 
for  admirable  actions,  great  intelligence}  perfect  self  command, 
and  overruling  benevolence.  When  the  political  machine  is 
such  that  the  grand  objects  of  desire  are  seen  to  be  the  reward, 
not  of  virtue,  not  of  talent,  but  of  subservience  to  the  will  and 
command  over  the  affections  of  the  ruling  few,  interest  with  the 
man  above  to  be  the  only  sure  means  to  the  next  step  in  wealth, 
or  power,  or  consideration,  and  so  on,  the  means  of  pleasing  the 
man  above  become  in  that  case  the  great  object  of  pursuit." — 
(Jas.  Mill.)  "  It  is  not,  as  has  been  aptly  observed,"  says 
Paley,  "  by.  what  the  Lord  Mayor  feels  in  his  coach,  but  by  wjiat 
the  apprentice  feels  who  gazes  at  him,  that  the  public  is  served." 
— "  O  Fenimore  Cooper,  it  is  most  true  there  is  an*  instinctive 
tendency  in  man  to  look  at  any  man  that  has  become  distin- 
gufshed,  and,  moreover,  an  instinctive  design  in  men  to  become 
distinguished  and  be  looked  at." — (T.  Carlyle.)  "  You  are  well 
aware  that  it  is  not  only  by  bodily  exercises,  by  educational 
institutions,  or  by  lessons  in  music  that  our  youth  are  trained, 
but  much  more  effectually  by  public  examples."— (iEscHiNES.) 
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subjective,  as  moulding  and  fashioning  his  character 
from  within.^  The  former  have  their  origin  without,  and 
pass  into  a  man ;  the  latter  o'riginajte  within  the  man 
himself,  or  receive  their  chief  form  and  character  within, 
and  pass  outwards.  The  action  of  the  former  is  more 
certain  and  uniform,  and  at  the  same  time  less  per- 
ceptible, and  less  under  control  than  the  latter.  These 
embrace  the  feelings  that  arise  within  the  man  himself 
in  consequence  of  living  in  society,  and  consequently 
they  partake  more  of  the  individual  character  than  the 
other.  Every  man  living  in  society  feels  that  he  occu- 
pies a  certain  position  there — that  he  has  certain  duties 
to  perform,  a  certain  bearing  to  maintain,  a  certain  con- 
duct to  carry  out.*  He  naturally  endeavours  to  conduct 
himself  so  as  to  gain  the  respect,  esteem,  or  applause  of 
his  fellow-men.®     In  solitude  and  in  society  he  thinks 

^  Subjective  is  "  that  which  belongs  to  or  proceeds  from  the 
thinking  subject  .  .  .  .  while  objective  means  that  which  belongs 
to  or  proceeds  from  the  object  known  and  not  from  the  subject 
knowing,  and  thus  denotes  what  is  real  in  opposition  to  what  is 
ideal,  what  exists  in  nature  in  contrast  to  what  exists  merely  in 
the  thought  of  the  individual." — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

'  **  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  human  nature  than  the 
intense  desire  which'we  feel  for  the  favourable  regard  of  man- 
kind. .  .  .  It  is  astonishing  how  great  a  portion  of  all  the  actions 
of  men  are  directed  to  these  favourable  regards,  and  to  no  other 
object.  .  .  .  Whatever  are  the  trains  of  thought,  whatever  is  the 
course  of  action. which  most  strongly  recommends  us  to  the 
favourable  regards  of  those  among  whom  we  live,  these  we  feel 
the  strongest  motive  to  cultivate  and  display ;  whatever  trains 
of  thought  and  course  of  action  expose  us  to  their  Unfavourable 
regard,  these  we  feel  the  strongest  motives  to  avoid.  These  in- 
ducements, operating  upon  us  continually,  have  an  irresistible 
influence  in  creating  habits  and  in  mouldmg^hat  is  ediicating 
us  into  a  character  conformable  to  the  society  in  which  we 
move."— (Jas.  Mill.)  "The  consciousness  of  possessing  the 
esteem,  respect,  and  sympathy  of  your  neighbourhood,  the  sense 
of  your  own  increasing  power  and  infliience  can  scarcely,  fail  to 
give  a  tone  of  dignity  tp  your  mind  and,incUne  you  to  hope  nobly 
of  your  own  being." — (Coleridge.)  "  Social  operations,"  says 
Aristotle,  "render  men  more  energetic  both  in  th6ught  and 
action.'.'  .  .       ■        .     • 

*  "  The  desire  of  esteem  discovers  itself  at  a  very  early  pekiod 
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and  acts  very  differently.^  The  same  subject  in  pri- 
vate meditation  and  in  social  intercourse  a^umes  very 
different  forms.*  The  desire  to  please*  or  to  carry  con- 
viction to   the  minds  of  others,  feelings  of  emulation 

in  infants,  who,  long  before  they  are  able  to  reflect  on  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  good  opinion  of  others,  and  even 
before  they  acquire  the  use  of  speech,  are  sensibly  mortified  by 
any  expression  of  neglect  of  contempt:  .  .  .  The  very  powerful 
influence  it  has  over  the  mind  "  is  **  more  striking  than  that  of 
any  other  active  principle  whatever.  .  Even  the  love  of  life  daily 
gives  way  to  the  desire  of  esteem  ;  and  of  an  esteem  which,  as  it 
is  only  to  affect  our  memories,  cannot  be  supposed  to  interest 
our  self-love."— (D.  Stewart.)  "This  desire  operates  in  children 
before  they  have  a  capacity  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong ;  or 
at  leabt  the  former  principle  of  actioil  is  much  more  poweiful  in 
their  case.  Hen9e  it  furnishes  a  most  useful  and  effectual 
engine  in  the  business  of  education,  more  particularly  by  train- 
ing us  eariy  to  Exertions  of  self-command  and  self-denial.  It 
teaches  us,  foi^  example,  to  restrain  our  appetites  within  those 
bounds  whict  decency  prescribes,  and  thus  forms*  us  to  habitsj^ 
of  mo^e];atipn  and  temperance.*'— (Ditto.)  '*.  Love  of  approba- 
tion p]*oim>ts'  ni^n  to  th^  performance  of  actions  which  are 
generlally  tor  the  benefit  of  mankind..  In  childhood  it  leads  to 
docility,  in  youth  to  diligence  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
and  dischai^ge  of  duty,  and  in  mature  years  to  the  conduct  of 
the  public-spirited  citizen  or  tte  nobl^-minded  patriot." — 
(4no^.) 

^  "  Society*  stimulates  intellect ;  solitude  is  the  nurse  of 
genius. V— (Goethe.)  How  very  powerfully  the  desire  of  society 
"  operates  appears  from  the  effects  of  solitude  upon  the  mind. 
We  feel  ourselves  in  an  unnatural  state,  and  by  making  com- 
panions of  the  lower  animals,  or  by  attaching  ourselves  to  inani- 
mate objects,  strive  to  fill  up  the  void  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious."—(D.  Stewart.)  "Social  discussion  supplies  the  natural 
integration  for  the  deficiencies  of  private  and  sequestered  study. 
Simply  to  rehearse,  simply  to  express  in  words  amongst  familiar 
friends,  one's  own  intiellectual  perplexities  is  oftentimes  to  clear 
them  up.  It  is  well  known  that  the  best  means  of  learning  is  by 
teaching  ....  and  the  readiest  method  of  illuminating  obscure 
conceptions,  or  maturing  such  as  are  crude,  lies  in  an  earnest 
effort  to  make  them  apprehensible  by  others."  —  (T.  De 
Quincey.) 

■  Mr.  De  Quincey  believes  in  "  an  absolute  birth  of  new  in- 
sight into  th^  truth  itself,  as  inseparable  from  the  finer  and  more 
scientific  exercise  of  the  talking  art."     "  A  feeling,"  he  says, 
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or  consciousness  of  sympathy  give  vivacity,  force,  and 
intensity  to  our  trains  of  thought,  and  present  them  often 
very  differently  from  what  they  appear  to  us  when 
alone.^  Then,  again,  there  are  the  great  variety  of  feel- 
ings called  forth  by  the  different  social  relationships  in 
life — as  between  parents  and  children,  husbands  and 
wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  friends  and  acquaintances — 
by  sights  of  suffering  and  distress,  by  deeds  noble  and 
generous — also  by  envy,  hate,  cunning,  hypocrisy,  and 
all  the  evil  passions  that  disgrace  humanity.* 

Thus  the  action  and  reaction  that  is  constantly  going 
on  between  man  and  man  in  society  is  of  the*  most 
varied  and  complex  nature.     Man  acts  upon  man,  and 

•  ■ 

'*  dawned  on  me  of  a  secret  magic,  lurking  in  the  peculiar  life, 
velocities,  and  contagious  ardour  of  conversation,  quite  separate 
from  any  which  belonged  to  books ;  arming  a  man  with  new  forces, 
and  not  merely  with  a  new  dexterity  in  wielding  the  old  ones. 
I  felt,  and  in  this  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  too  certainly  it  was 
a  fact  of  my  own  experience,  that  in  the  electric  kindling  of  Ufe 
between  two  minds,  and  far  less  from  the  kindling  natural  to 
conflict  (though  that  also  is  something)  than  from  the  kindling 
through  sympathy,  with  the  object  discussed  in  its  momentary 
coruscation  of  shifting  phases,  there  sometimes  arise  glimpses 
and  shy  revelations  of  amnity,  suggestion,  relation,  analogy  that 
could  ngt  have  been  approached  through  any  avenues  of  metho- 
dical study." 

1  <*  What  a  strange  thing  is  syn^pjathy !  Observe  it  in  a  crowd 
listening  to  an  orator.  Tney  are  inflamed  by  his  words,  and  he 
is  inflamed  by  their  sympathies.  Were  he  to  say  the  same  alone 
he  would  not  have  the  same  feelings.  Were  only  one*  or  a  few 
to  listen  to  him  the  effect  would  not  be  the  same.  It  is  the 
knowledge  that  the  feelings  that  are  passing  in  his  own  mind  are 
also  animating  and  swaying  the  minds  of  his  audience,  as  it  were 
reflected  back  upon  himself,  that  produces  the  effect." — (Anon.) 

*  *'  Besides  sympathetic  sorrow  and  sympathetic  joy  there 
are  a  variety  of  feelings  which  have  reference  to  our  exis- 
tence in  a  social  relation.  Of  these  there  is  that  connected 
with  vanijty  and  the  wish  to  please  others  from  the  desire  of 
being  respected  by  them ;  with  shame  or  the  fear  and  sorrow  at 
incurring  their  disrespect ;  with  pride  or  the  overweening  senti- 
ment of  our  own  worth.  To  the  same  class  we  may  refer  the 
feelings  connected  with  indignation,  resentment,  anger^  iscom, 
&c.'MSir  W.  Hamilton.)  '     '     ' 
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is  acted .  upon  by  man  ;  people  form  themselves  into 
societies,  which  make  laws  for  their  government,  and 
transmit  their  manners  and  customs,  their  modes  of 
thought  and  forms  of  expression  to  those  that  come  after 
them.^ 

A  third  class  of  influences,  less  known  or  understood 
than  the  others,  but  not  less  real  or  manifest  in  their 
operation,  are  such  as  are  inherent  in  the  individuals 
themselves.^     It  comprises  the  powers  and  faculties  of 

1  "What  is  the  relatioa  in  a  society  between  structure  and 
growth  ?  Up  to  what  point  is  structure  necessary  to  growth  ? 
After  what  point  does  it  retard  growth  ?  At  what  point  does  it 
arrest  growth  ?  .  .  ,  .  That  with  social  organisms  as  with  in- 
dividual organisms  structure,  tip  to  a  certain  point,  is  needful  for 
growth  is  obvious.  That  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  con- 
tinued growth  implies  unbuilding,  and  rebuilding  of  structure, 
which,  therefore,  becomes  in  so  far  an  impediment,  seems  also 
obvious.  Whether  it  is  true  in  the  one  c3.se  as  in  the  other,  that 
completion  of  structure  involves  an  arrest  of  growth  and  fixes 
the  society  to  the  type  it  has  then  reached,  is  a  question  to  be 
considered.'* — (H.  Spencer.) 

*  **  Jeder  Mensch  hat  zwar  eine  gewisse  angeborene  Eigen- 
thumlichkeit,  die  seiner  korperUchen  und  geistigen  Entwickelung 
mehr  oder  weniger  das  individuelle  Geprage  gibt."  —  (Dr. 
ScHREDER.)  **  Every  human  being  has  from  his  birth  an  indi- 
viduahty  of  his  own  *'  which  may  be  seen,  '*  more  or  less  from  the 
very  first  in  the  physical  organisation,  in  the  peculiarity  of  tem- 
perament, evinced  by  the  tone  of  voice  and  the  distinctive 
gestures, — ^in  a  word,  in  the  specific  type  which  the  individual 
bears,  fyom  childhood  upwards  to  youth  and  maturity." — (J.  D. 
MoRELL.)  **  In  the  vaneties  of  the.  species  each  man  becomes 
what  he  is  quite  as  much  by  the  individual  peculiarities  of  his 

mind  as  by  the  culture  to  which  he  may  be  subjected 

'  We  have  a  suspicion  that  though  a  Milton  or  a  Napoleon  might 
have  cut  poor  figures  if  bom  and  bred  peasants,  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  ordinary  peasants  need  but  to  be  duly  cultivated  to 
turn  them  into  Miltonsand  Napoleons.'* — (Henry  Rogers.)  "The 
phrase  *  nature  and  nurture  •  .  .  ,  .  separates  under  two  distinct 
heads  the  innumerable  elements  of  which  personality  is  com- 
posed,— nature  is  all  that  a  man  brings  with  himself  into  the 
world ;  nurture  is  every  influence  from  without  that  affects  him 
after  his  birth.  The  distinction  is  clear,  the  one  produces  the 
infant  such  as  it  actually  is,  including  its  latent  faculties  of  growth 
of  body  and  mind  ;  the  other  affords  the  environment  amid  which 
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each  individual,  which  take  up  the  Various  impressions » 
made  upon  him  by  surrounding  objects,  and  use  them 
as  materials  to  build  up  and  fashion  his  inner  nature.^ 

the  growth  takes  place,  by  which  natural  tendencies  may  be 

strengthened  or  thwarted,  or  wholly  new  ones  implanted 

When  nature  and  nurture  compete  for  supremacy  on  equal 
terms  the  former  proves  the  stronger.  It  is  needless  to  insist 
that  neither  is  self-sufficient;  the  highest  natural  endowments 
may  be  starved  by  defective  nurture,  while  no  carefulness  of 
nurture  can  overcome  the  evil  tendencies  of  an  intrinsically 
bad  physique,  weak  brain,  or  brutal  disposition." — (F.  Galton.) 
**  At  the  corner  of  the  street  you  read  the  possibility  of  each 
passenger  in  the  facial  angle,  in  the  complexion,  in  the  depth  of 

his  eye.     His  parentage  determines  it Ask  the  digger  in 

the  ditch  to  explain  Newton's  laws;  the  fine  organs  of  his  brain 
have  been  pinched  by  overwork  and  squalid  poverty  from  father 
to  son  for  a  hundred  years.  When  each  comes  forth  from  his 
mother's  womb  the  gate  of  gifts  closes  behind  him." — (R.  W. 
Emerson.)  "The  character  of  intellect"  is  "finally  the  result  of 
two  variables,  certain  original  tendencies  of  mind,  and  the  dis- 
cipUne  to  which  the  mind  has  been  subjected." — (Henry 
Rogers.) 

^  "  Every  individual  has  a  peculiar  form  and  degree  of  sensi- 
bility of  his  own  which  is  clearly  bom  with  him,  and  with  the 
production  or  modification  of  which  personal  experience  has  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do."  This  "  primitive  type  of  his  sensa- 
tional and  emotive  nature  ....  influences  all  his  perceptions, 
thoughts,  and  actions ;  it  determines  the  hue  under  which  each 
phenomenon  from  without  presents  itself  to  his  consciousness  ; 
it  thus  modifies  the  growth  and  development  of  all  his  ideas, 
and  through  them  of  his  concepts,  judgments,  and  reasonings." 
— (J.  D.  MoRELL.)  "  Each  character  assimilates  from  surround- 
ing circumstances  that  which  is  by  it  assimilable,  rejecting  the 

rest It  is  character  which  builds  an  existence  out  of 

circumstance." — (G.  H,  Lewes.)  **  Circumstances  are  to  the 
individual  what  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere  are  to  a  plant ;  they 
may  facilitate  or  obstruct  the  expansion  of  his  powers  and  the 
unfolding  of  his  character,  but  the  energy  that  triumphs  over  aU 
circumstances  and  gives  maturity  to  the  noblest  sentiments 
comes  from  a  deeper  source." — (Anon,)  Education  "may  do 
much,  and  the  circumstances  of  life  may  do  much,  but  we  can- 
not forget  that  the  foundations  on  which  the  acquisitions  of 
education  must  rest  are  not  acquired  but  inherited." — (Dr. 
Maudsley.)  "Every  person  has  two  educations,  one  which  he 
receives  from  others,  and  one  more  important  which  he  gives  to 
himsel£" — (E.  Gibbon.) 
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,The  differences  th'at  exist  among  individuals  in  this 
respect  are  ver>'  marked.  No  amount  of  identity  in 
external  circumstances,  be  they  physical  or  social,  will 
make  any  two  individuals  exactly  alike  in  every  respect^ 
There  is  this  individuality — this  teftium  quid,  which  dis- 
tinguishes each  from  everyone  else — even  as  physically 
no  two  persons  are  to  be  found  exactly  alike  in  every 
respect.^  Some  men  have  by  nature  certain  of  their 
facultie*s  in  greater  vigour  than  others,  and  some  take 
more  naturally  to  certain  pursuits  than  others.^    There 

^  "  Perhaps  of  all  the  erroneous  notions  concerning  mind 
which .  metaphysics  has  engendered  or  abetted,  there  is  none 
more  false  than  that  which  tacitly  assumes  or  implicitly  declares 
that  men  are  born  with  equal  original  mental  capacities, — oppor- 
tunities, and  education  determining  the  differences  of  subse- 
quent development." — (Dr.  Maudsley.)  "  Chesterfield  fell  into 
the  error  of  beheving  that  education  could  effect  everything, 
and  that  no  attention  required  to  be  paid  to  natural  disposition 
and  the  necessity  of  controlling  it.  He  imagined  that  the  human 
mind  and  body  might  be  trained  to  anything ;  and  that  it  is  our 
own  fault  if  we  do  not  obtain  the  entire  control  of  our  passions, 
the  entire  command  of  our  faces,  and  the  entire  mastery  of  our 
limbs ;  that  if  we  would  but  take  pains  we  might  possess  most 
of  the  good  qualities  and  avoid  all  the  bad  ;  that  we  may  be  as 
eloquent,  as  graceful,  as  agreeable  as  we  please." — (Anon.) 
"  Rousseau  and  others  greatly  err  in  thinking  that  by  merely 
removing  a  child  from  the  example  of  others  we  can  keep  him 
from  evil.  There  is  evil  inborn  in  the  heart  of  each  which  will 
have  vent,  and  which  only  can  be  subjected  by  being  properly 
directed.*' — (Ditto.)  There  are  "innate  aptitudes  or  funda- 
mental peculiarities  ojf  mind  whether  generic  or  individual ;  and 
to  th^se  at  least  as  strongly  as  to  education  or  accident  must  we 
attribute  each  special  bias  of  genius." — (Henry  Rogers.) 

*  **  Every  infant  is  probably  born  with  a  character  as  peculiar 
to  himself  as  the  features  in  his  countenance." — (Anon,)  "  Pro- 
ba,bly  no  two  minds  are  more  alike  than  any  two  faces." — 
(Henry  Rogers.) 

^  "  Without  asserting  as  some  have  done,  that  there  is  only 
one  thing  in  which  each  man  is  calculated  to  excel  (for  do  we 
not  sometimes  meet  with  persons  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
say  in  what  department  of  several  they  are  most  distinguished  ?), 
yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  with  most  men  there  are 
certain  things  in  which  they  are  calculated  to  excel,  and  others 
in  which  they  will  never  rise  even  to  mediocrity ;  and  when 
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are,  indeed,  some  so  highly  gifted  by  nature  that  they 
seem  calculated  to  excel  alike  in  almost  any  sphere  of 
life,  gathering  instruction  and  finding  food  for  thought 
in  the  most  opposite  circumstances;^  and  there  are 
others — unfortunately  not  a  few — that  seem  little  calcu- 
lated to  excel  in  anything  ;  teaching  and  experience  are 
alike  lost  upon  them;  everything  fails  in*  their  hands; 
and,  if  they  think  at  all,  their  minds  are  ever  mtent  upon 
something  else  than  the  matter  before  them.^ 

These  three  classes  of  influences,  variously  combined, 
and  acting  variously,  have,  from  the  earliest  times,  been 
moulding  and  fashioning  humanity,  and  have  brought 
civilization  to  its  present  advanced  state.  They  com- 
prise so  many  different  elements,  and  act  and  react 
upon  each  other  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  accurately  to  distinguish  their 
separate  effects,  or  to  say  what  part  each  has  had  in 
carrying  on  the  great  work.^     It  is,  however,  by  keeping 

nature  disposes  not  a  man  for  knowledge,  it  is  in  vain  for  him 
to  labour  to  attain  it  by  rules  of  art."— (i4 now.) 

^*^In  speaking  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  Milton,"  says 
Dr.  Channing,  "we  may  begin  with  observing  that  the  very 
splendonr  of  his  poetic  fame  hastened  to  obscure  or  conceal  the 
extent  of  his  mind,  and  the  variety  of  its  energies  and  attain* 
ments.  To  many  he  seem;s  only  a  poet,  when  in  truth  he  was  a 
profound  scholar,  a  man  of  vast  compass  of  thought,  imbued 
thoroughly  with  all  ancient  and  modern  learning,  and  able  to 
master,  to  mould,  to  impregnate  with  his  own  intellectual  power 
'  his  great  and  various  acquisitions.'* 

*  "  It  is  an  indisputable  though  extreme  fact,  that  certain 
human  beings  are  born  with  such  a  native  deficiency  of  mind, 
that  all  the  training  and  education  in  the  world  will  not  raise 
them  to  the  height  of  brutes ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  not  less  true 
that  in  consequence  of  evil  ancestral  influences,  individuals  ate 
bom  with  such  a  flaw  or  warp  of  nature,  that  all  the  care  in  the 
world  will  not  prevent  them  from  being  vicious,  or  criminal,  or 
becoming  insane.*'—  (Dr.  Maudsley.) 

*  "  In  a  society  living,  growing,  changing,  every  new  factor 
becomes  a  permanent  force,  modifying  more  or  less  the  direction 
of  movement,  determined  by  the  aggregate  of  forces.  A  fresh 
influence  brought  into  play  on  a  society,  not  only  aflfects  its 
members  directly  in  their  acts,  but  also  indirectly  in  their 
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them  severally  in  view,  by  observing  their  operations 
and  following  out  their  principles,  that  education  is  to 
Be  advanced  and  human  happiness  promoted.^ 

These  influences  act  upon  individuals  as  well  as  upon 
communities,  and  act  in  the  same  way  on  both,  though 
their  power  or  relative  importance  is  not  the  same  in 
the  two  cases.^  Everyone  is  more  or  less  influenced  by 
external  nature.  His  ideas  and  thoughts,  as  well  as  his 
actions  and  conduct,  are  directed  and  fashioned  by  it. 
The  crowded  city,  the  peaceful  hamlet,  the  rich  wood- 
lands, the  rugged  mountains,  have  all  their  marked 
influence  upon  th'e  individual.^  Physical  influences, 
however,  always  abiding  and  always  the  same,  act 
slowly  though  surely,  and  hence  their  effects  are  not 

characters.  Contin'ciing  to  work  on  their  characters,  generation 
after  generation,  and  altering  by  inheritance  the  feelings  which 
they  bring  into  social  life  at  large,  this  influence  alters  the  inten- 
sities and  bearings  of  all  other  influences  throughout  society." — 
(H.  Spencer.)  "  In  proportion  as  an  aggregate  is  complex  the 
effects  wrought  by  an  incident  force  becomes  more  multitu- 
dinous, contused,  incarculable,  and;  therefore,  a  society  is  of  all 
kinds  of  aggregates  the  kind  most  difficult  to  effect  in  an  intended 
way,  and  not  in  unintended  ways." — (Ditto.) 

^  "It  is  of  importance  in  education,  to  trace  as  far  as  possible 
to  their  source,  the  various  means  by  which  it  is  effected,  and  in 
this  way  to  be  able  to  estimate  their  several  influences,  and  dis- 
cover the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed." — (Anon,) 

*  "Die  Weltgeschichte  ist  die  Geschichte  dessich  entwickeln- 
den  Menschheitsgeistes.  Die  Weise  di'eser  Entwicklung  ist  die- 
selbe  wie  die  des  einzelnen  Men'schengeistes ;  dasselbe  Gesetz 
weil  derselbe  Gottgedankfe  in  Einzelnen,  in  Volke,  und  in  der 
Menschheit.  Die  Menschheit  hat  wie  der  Einzelmensch  ihre 
Lebenstufen  und  entwickelt  sich  in  solchen.." — (Rosenkranz.) 

*  "  All  sights  and  sounds  have  their  influence  on  our  temper 
and  on  our  thoughts,  and  our  inmost  b^ing  is  not  the  same  in 
one  place  as  in  another.  We  are  like  blank  papet  that  takes  a 
tint  by  reflection  from  what  is  nearest,  and  changes  it  as  the  sur- 
roundings change." — (P.  G.  HxMERtoN.)  "  If  you  look  back  upon 
your  past  life  you  will  assuredly  admit  that  every  place  (of  resi- 
dence) has  coloured  your  mental  habits ;  and  that  although  other 
tints  from  other  places  have  supervened  so  that  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  precisely  what  remains  of  the  place  you  lived  in  many 
years  ago,  still  something  does  remain,  like  the  effect  of  the  first 
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so  great  or  so  marked  in  individuals,  or  in  a  brief  space, 
a5  on  races  or  for  a  length  of  time.  Social  influences, 
again,  are  more  powerful  and  manifest  in  the  individual 
than  in  the  mass.  The  individual  character  is  to  a  much 
greater  extent  formed  by  social  than  by  physical  circum- 
stances, by  the  influence  of  parents,  teachers,  friends, 
companions,  laws,  government,  literature,  &c.^  The 
social  influences,  too,  vary  more  or  less  in  the  case  of 
each  individual,  while  the  physical  continue  the  same, 
and  act  alike  on  multitudes.  In  peoples  and  nations, 
and  in  the  race  in  general,  social  circumstances  are  in 
no  small  degree  fashioned  by  physical ;  and  in  this  way 
a  measure  of  the  physical  may  be  said  to  reach  the 
individual  not  directly,  but  through  the  social. 

But  the  most  marked  of  all,  in  the  individual,  and 
those  by  which  his  character  is  mainly  formed,  are  the 
influences  belonging  to  the  third  class.  To  the  indi- 
vidual the  great  moving  and  assimilating  principles  are 
within.^  Here  are  those  powers  that,  taking  advantage 
of  the  various  circumstances,  physical  and  social,  by 

painting  on  a  picture,  which  tells  on  the  whole  work  permanently, 
though  it  may  have  been  covered  over  and  over  again  by  what 
painters  call  scrum blings  and  glazings.'* — (Ditto.) 

1  "  Example,  education,  traditional  usages,  prescriptive  cus- 
toms,, the  approbation  and  disapprobation  of  our  fellow-men 
...  so  shape  and  modify  our  original  dispositions  as  to  render 
it  in  the  highest  degree  difficult  to  determine  accurately  what  are 
the  native  and  primary  and  what  the  acquired  or  secondary  ele- 
ments in  our  moral  constitution." — (Prof.  Ferrier.)  By  the 
influence  of  mutual  sympathy  "  individuality  is  softened  down 
into  uniformity  and  even  to  slavish  acquiescence  in  the  prevailing 
tone  of  sentiment  and  opinion." — (Prof.  Bain.) 

"  "  Great  as  is  the  power  o£  education,  it  is  yet  a  sternly  limited 
power — it  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  individual  nature,  and 
can  only  work  within  this  larger  or  smaller  circle  of  necessity. 
...  No  mortal  can  transcend  his  nature,  and  it  will  ever  be  im- 
possible to  raise  a  stable  superstructure  of  intellect  and  character 
on  bad  natural  foundations.  Education  can  plainly  act  only 
within  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  species,  and  secondly 
within  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  individual  organisation.*' 
— (Dr.  Maudsley.) 
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which  he  is  surrounded,  mould  and  fashion  his  cha- 
racter.^ It  is  chiefly  to  the  operation  of  these  last  that 
we  must  attribute  the  great  differences  that  we  find 
among  individuals  whose  outward  circumstances  have 
been  to  all  appearance  the  same.^  But  while  these 
influences  are  most  marked  and  powerful  in  the  indi- 
vidual, they  are  less  so  in  the  mass,"  where  individual 
differences  come  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  lost. 

There  are  few  or  none  of  these  different  classes  of 
influences  that  are  not  capable  of  being  altered  or 
modified  by  man,  and  of  becoming  in  his  hands  instru- 
ments of  education,  or  means  for  the  improvement  of 
the  race.  By  travel,  for  instance,  he  may  bring  himself 
under  different  physical  conditions,  by  trade  and  com- 
merce he  can  obtain  the  productions  of  other  countries 
to  minister  to  his  wants  and  necessities,  or  to  supply 
materials  forr  his  industry.  The  social  influences,  as 
those  that  are  especially  under  human  control,  are  the 
most  valuable  and  efficient,  as  means  for  education. 
These  a  man  may  readily  vary.     He  may  choose  his 

^  "  Though  our  character  is  formed  by  circumstances,  our  own 
desires  can  do  much  to  shape  those  circumstances ; "  and  "  what 
is  really  inspiriting  and  ennobUng  in  the  doctrine  of  free  will  is 
the  conviction  that  we  have  real  power  over  the  formation  of  our 
own  character, — that  our  will,  by  influencing  some  of  our  circum- 
stances, can  modify  our  future  habits  or  capabilities  of  willing." 
— (J.  S.  Mill.)  "  Consider  the  great  elements  of  human  enjoy- 
ment, the  attainments  and  possessions  that  exalt  man's  life  to 
its  present  height,  and  see  what  part  of  these  he  owes  to  institu- 
tions, to  mechanism  of  any  kind,  and  what  to  the  instinctive, 
unbounded  force  which  nature  herself  lent  him  and  still  continues 
to  him."— (T.  Carlyle.1 

*  "  Mr.  Darwin  considers  the  conditions  that  directly  effect 
the  conditions  of  life  as  being  (i.);  the  nature  of  the  organism  ; 
and  (2.),  the  nature  of  the  conditions.  **  The  former,"  he  says, 
"  seems  to  be  much  more  important,  for  nearly  similar  variations 
sometimes  arise  under,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  dissimilar  condi- 
tions; and,  on  the  other  hand,  dissimilar  variations  arise  under 
conditions  which  appear  to  be  nearly  uniform."  "  The  nature 
of  the  conditions  is  of  subordinate  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  nature  of  the  organism  in  determining  each  particular 
form  of  variation," 
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friends  and  companions,  he  may  select  his  teachers  and 
models,  he  may  move  in  different  classes  of  society,  and 
learn  their  habits  and  modes  of  thought,  he  may  visit 
other  countries  and  study  the  character  and  social  con- 
ditions of  their  people.^ 

The  third  class  of  influences,  those  within  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  may  seem  to  be  little  under  our  power 
or  control,  and  a  right  understanding  of  them  to  be  of 
little  practical  value  as  regards  education.  This,  how- 
ever, we  are  convinced  is  by  no  means  the  case.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  we  have  here  the  highest 
triumphs  of  education, — the  most  valuable  and  important 
means  for  the  improvement  and  perfecting  of  the  race. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  natural  qualities  of  the 
individual  may  in  a  great  measure  be  influenced  and 
directed  by  education,  they  essentially  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  parents,  and  more  remote  ancestors, 
and  partake  of  the  education  or  training  which  they 
have  received,  of  the  experiences  they  have  had,  the 
actions  they  have  done.^  Thus  the  qualities  which  are 
natural  or  innate  in  the  children  result  from  the  educa- 
tion and  training  which  have  been  imparted  to  their 
progenitors.  Hence  the  great  value  and  importance  of 
education  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  character,  habits,  and 


^  "'The  principal  objects  of  enquiry  of  a  traveller  are  evidently 
the  characters  and  manners  of  different  nations,  their  arts  of 
government,  connections,  and  interests ;  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  different  countries  as  to  administration,  police, 
commerce,  and  the  rest ;  with  the  state  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  the  remains  of  antiquity." — (J.  Burgh.)  "The  effect  of 
historical  reading,*'  says  Macaulay,  "is  -analogous,  in  many 
respects,  to  that  produced  by  foreign  travel." 

^  "  Each  generation  does  not  emerge  into  existence  as  if  from 
an  entirely  new  germ,  of  whose  probable  development  you  can 
tell  nothing,  but  brings  with  it  the  special  properties  that  are  to 
mark  it,  and  which  it  inherits  with  its  blood  from  the  generations 
that  have  passed  away."— (Dr.  R.  H.  Story.)  "With  whatever 
irregularities  and  omissions,  the  law  holds  generally  true  that 
the  children  inherit  aUke  the  outward  and  inward  characteristics 
of  the  parents."— (Ditto.)     Set  Chapter  IV. 
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tendencies  that  are  formed  in  the  parents  are  handed 
down  and  perpetuated  in  the  children. 

Hence,  though  we  may  be  unable  by  means  of  educa- 
tion to  overcome  strong  natural  tendencies  in  a  child,  or 
to  implant  qualities  in  the  mind  for  which  nature  has 
made  no  sufficient  provision, — for  education  can  only 
bring  out  and  turn  to  the  best  account  qualities  that 
already  exist,  and  no  process  of  education  can,  for 
instance,  thange  a  dull  boy  into  a  bright  one,  or  make 
a  genius  out  of  one  endowed  with  only  common  abilities,^ 
yet  the  pains  bestowed  upon  the  dull  boy,  or  the  boy  of 
only  ordinary  parts,  will  not  be  lost,  but  will  bear  fruit 
in  the  future,  and  the  work  begun  in  one  generation  will 
be  carried  on  and  perfected  in  those  that  follow.^  Thus 
the  teacher's  work  is  eminently  a  work  of  hope.  If  he 
confine  his  attention  merely  to  the  present  result  of  his 
labours  he  may  find  little  to  cheer  or  encourage  him, 
but  he  will  derive  strength  and  encouragement  from  the 
thought  that  the  consequences  of  a  right  education  are 
not  confined  to  the  direct  recipients  of  it,  but  are  trans- 
mitted to  succeeding  generations." 

While  each  individual  is  being  thus  constantly  acted 
upon  by  these  various  classes  of  influences,  he  is  likewise 
at  the  same  time  acting  upon  them.  By  his  labour  and 
industry  he  is  gradually  changing  the  face  of  nature, 

1  "  We  must  not  hope  wholly  to  change  their  original  tempers, 
nor  to  make  the  gay  pensive  and  grave,  nor  the  melancholy 
sportive,  without  spoiling  them.  God  has  stamped  certain 
characters  upon  men's  minds  which,  like  their  shapes,  may  per- 
haps be  a  little  mended,  but  can  hardly  be  totally  altered  and 
transformed  into  the  contrary."— (John  Lockb.) 

*  "  Acquired  habits  in  several  successive  generations  become 
permanent  and  assume  the  character  of  instincts.** — (Sir  B. 
Brodie.)  "  The  facts  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  physical 
or  mental  qualities  to  the  offspring  present  very  interesting  psy-. 
chological  phases  in  the  progressive  transformation  and  develop^ 
ment  of  a  people." — (Dr.  Waitz.) 

B  "All  the  energies  with  which  nations  have  laboured  and 
signalised  themselves  once  existed  as  germs  in  the  hand  of  the 
educator."— (J.  P.  Richter.) 
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and  the  physical  circumstances  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded \}  by  his  influence  and  example  he  is  constantly 
improving  society  around  him  ;  ^  and  he  is  also  trans- 
mitting his  character  and  habits  to  those  that  come 
after  him.® 

We  are  all  in  our  different  spheres  educators.  It  gives 
a  peculiar  sacredness  to  education,  to  work,  to  human 
life,  to  think  that  everyone,  however  poor  or  insignifi- 
cant, "  is  a  component  part  of  a  systern  of  mutual 
dependencies,  and  by  his  several  acts  he  either  increases 

• 

^  "  Man  has  done  much  to  mould  the  form  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. -  .  .  The  destruction  of  the  forest,  the  drainage  of  lakes 
and  marshes,  and  the  operations  of  rural  husbandry  and  indus- 
trial art  have  tended  to  produce  great  changes  in  the  hydro- 
metric,  thermometries  electric,  and  chemical  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  though  we  are  not  yet  able  to  measure  the  force  of 
the  different  elements  of  disturbance,  or  to  say  how  far  they  have 
been  compensated  by  each  others  or.  by  still  obscurer  influences." 
— (G.  P.  Marsh.) 

*  "  Our  life  and  conduct  are  ever,  propagating  themselves  by  a 
law  of  social  contagion  throughout  the  circles  and  times  in  which 
we  live.** — (Dr.  Bushnell.)  "  Simply  to  be  in  the  worlds  what- 
ever you  are^  is  to  exert  an  influence — an  influence,  too,  com- 
pared with  which  mere  language  and  persuasion  are  feeble." — 
(Ditto.)  Every  act  we  do  or  word  we  utter,  as  well  as  every  act 
we  witness  or  word  we  hear,  c^irries  with  it  an  influence  which 
extends  over  and  gives  a  colour,  not  only  to  the  whole  of  our 
future  life,  but  makes  itself  felt  upon  the  whole  frame  of  society. 
We  may  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  trace  the  influence  working 
itself  into  action  in  its  various  ramifications  among  our.  children, 
our  friends,  our  associates,  yet  there  it  is  assuredly  working  on 
for  ever.** — (Dr.  Smiles.)  **  There  is  a  virtue  even  in  the  looks 
of  a  great  man." — (Chateaubriand.)  "  Even  the  portrait  of  a 
noble  or  a  good  man  hung  up  in  a  room  ....  is  a  link  that 
connects  us  with  a  higher  and  better  nature  than  our  own." — 
(Dr.  Smiles.)  "  Eyil  thoughts  are  put  to  flight  when  the  eye 
falls  on  a  portrait  of  one  in  whose  living  presence  6ne  would 
have  blushed  to  own  them.*' — (F,  Perthes.) 

^  "The  characters  of  the  dead  are  inwrought  into  those  of  the 
living;  the  generation  below  the  sod  formed  that  which  now 
dwells  and  acts  upon  the  earth;  the  existing  generation  is 
moulding  that  which  shall  succeed  it,  and  distant  posterity  shall 
inherit  the  characteristics  which  we  infuse  intb  our  children  to« 
day.**— (i4«o».) 

D  D 
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or  diminishes  the  sum  of  human  good  now  and  for 
ever."  ^ — (Dr.  Smiles).  No  man's  actions  terminate  in 
himself,  no  man  doeth  good  or  evil  for  himself  alone, 
but  each  exerts  an  influence  upon  others,  and  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  which  he  forms  are  transmitted  to 
future  generations.*  Thus  we  all  exert  an  influence 
upon  others,  even  as  others  exert  an  influence  upon  us  ; 
we  all  labour  and  sufler  for  others,  as  we  also  all  reap 
the  benefit  of  other's  labours  and  sufferings.®    A  law 

1  •*  Even  the  humblest  individual,  who  sets  before  his  fellows 
an  example  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  upright  honesty  of  purpose 
in  life,  has  a  present,  as  well  as  a  future,  influence  upon  the  well- 
being  of  his  country,  for  his  life  and  character  pass  unconsciously 
into  the  lives  of  others  and  propagate  good  examples  for  all  time 
to  come." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  There  is  scarcely  any  man  so  limited 
in  his  powers  or  so  humble  in  his  station  as  not  to  be  capable 
of  doing  much  good  or  promoting,  by  his  kind  and  obliging 
behaviour,  much  happiness  and  comfort  among  his  neighbours.'* 
— (Anon.) 

■  "  A  little  wrong  act,  a  light,  careless  utterance  may  deposit 
a  seed  in  some  heart,  which  shall  bear  fruit  of  far  greater  sin 
than  any  which  the  sower  of  the  seed  commits ;  and  he,  remem- 
ber, may  have  a  fearful  interest  in  this  fruit  and  in  its  seed  and 
their  growth,  too,  throughout  all  time." — (T.  Binney.)  "  How 
often  a  winged  word  is  dropped  without  a  purpose,  yet  goes  down 
into  an  immortal  soul,  and  will  be  found  a  thousand  times 
reduplicated  in  eternity.'*— (Dr.  Cheever.)  "  If  thou  knewest 
that  every  black  thought  of  thine,  or  every  glorious  independent 
one,  separated  itself  from  thy  soul,  and  took  root  without  thee, 
and  for  half  a  century  pushed  and  bore  its  poisonous  flowers  or 
healing  roots,  oh  I  how  piously  would'st  thou  choose  and 
think  I  And  dost  thou,  then,  so  certainly  know  the  reverse  ?  " — 
(J.  P.  RicHTER.)    "  Oh  I  if  we  could  follow  with  our  eyes  in  the 

E resent  and  the  future  that  posterity  to  which  our  examples  give 
irth,  if  we  could  but  count  the  souls  that  during  our  life,  and 
those  that  after  our  death  will  have  a  right  to  claim  descent  from 
us,  and  to  impute  to  us  in  great  part  their  character  and  destiny, 
with  what  terror  should  we  be  seized  ! "— (Vinet.)  "  Our  moral 
influence,  except  God  interpose  to  prevent  it,  must  be  eternal ; 
and  if  evil  it  is  more  to  our  own  hurt  than  the  hurt  of  others.** — 
(Dr.  Cheever.) 

*  "  In  one  view  an  individual  may  be  regarded  as  a  centre, 
from  which  influence,  good  or  evil,  is  perpetually  issuing  with 
greater  or  less  strength,  in  proportion  to  the  character  and  cir- 
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of  mutual  dependence  thus  pen^ades  humaiiity  which 
cannot  be  shaken  off,^  and  no  one  can  cdnipreheind  his 
true  place  and  vocation  in  the  world,  or  understand  the 
workings  of  Divine  Providence  who  does  not  recognise 
how  much  he  is  indebted  to  others  for  what  he  is  and 
has,  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  in  conse« 
quence  devolve  upon  him.* 

We  find  here  an  explanation  of  the  reniark  that  is 
sometimes  made  that,  notwithstanding  our  defective 
system  of  education,  our  people  contrast  favourably 
with  those  of  countries  where  the  system  is  much  more 
complete.®  The  reason  is  that  education  is  much  wider 
and  more  extensive  than  is  commonly  supposed,  em- 

cumstances  of  the  individual  from  whom  it  emanates,  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  circle  in  whioh  he  is  placed.  In  aiiother 
view,  influence  from  the  society  around  him  converges  on  the 
individual  as  a  centre  to  which  it  tends.*' — (Dr.  Heugh.) 

^  "The  most  distant  parts  of  contemporanebus  nature  are 
related  to  each  other,  the  smallest  things,  and  apparently  most 
insignificant  events,  have  an  influence  on  those  that  seem  io  be 
of  the  greatest  moment." — (Anon.)  "  From  the  connection  in 
which  all  events  and  all  characters  stand  with  each  other,  and 
by  means  of  the  infinity  of  channels,  which  Divine  Providence 
has  furnished  for  transmitting  the  good  which  we  do  in  every 
possible  direction,  the  humblest  acts  of  virtue  sometimes  become 
sources  of  blessings  which  extend  their  influence  much  further 
than  the  imagination  of  the  performer  had  ventured  to  conceive 
or  would  be  wilUng  to  contemplate.*' — (Ditto.)  **  The  deed  of 
one  man  to  another  tends  ultimately  to  produce  a  like  effect 
upon  both,  be  the  deed  good  or  bad." — (H.  Spencer.) 

*  **  To  those  who  have  looked  into  the  records  of  the  past .... 
there  is  no  truth  more  obvious  than  that  generation  after  genera- 
tion must  pass  before  the  outcome  of  an  action  that  has  been 
set  up  can  be  seen.** — (H.  Spencer.)  "  As  the  world  is  actually 
constituted,  the  actions  of  men,  whether  good  or  evil,  extend 
much  farther  in  time,  and  also  cover  a  vastly  greater  space  than 
it  commonly  entered  into  their  hearts  to  conceive  at  the  moment 
when  their  actions,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  the  subjects  of  their 
consideration ;  and  surely  if  this  consideration  were  felt  as  it 
ought  to  be,  it  could  not  but  add  immense  weight  to  the  common 
inducements  to  duty,  in  the  case  of  all  those  who  value  the  welfare 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  ** — (A  nan.) 

'  *'  It  has  sometimes  been  remarked  that  England,  notwith- 
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bracing  many  influences,  physical  and  social,  that  are 
seldom  taken  into  account.  Where  children  are  reared 
amid  a  home  atmosphere  of  purity  and  love,  where  their 
powers  are  stimulated  by  national  enterprise  and  pros- 
perity, and  where  the  government  and  laws  are  adapted 
to  a  free  and  peace-loving  people,  then  they  grow  up  to 
be  good,  useful,  and  intelligent  members  of  the  State 
by  virtue  of  influences,  which  might  be  said  to  be  inde- 
pendent of-  schooling,  were  it  not  that  we  know  how 
greatly  school  training  aids,  enhances,  and  confirms  all 
the  good  results  of  the  other  influences. 

standing  its  lack  of  educational  advantages,  has  been  very 
prosperous.  The  answer  is  that  education  is  not  one  thing  but 
many,  and  that  the  indirect  means  of  education,  the  social, 
political,  and  religious  circumstances  of  the  people  have  been 
very  favourable.** — (i4»o».)  •"  We  sometimes  find  that  a  country 
witn  very  complete  educational  institutions  does  not  produce 
nearly  as  much  mental  vigour,  practical  energy,  and  bold  enter- 
prise, as  another  country  where  the  actual  institutions  are, 
perhaps,  far  less  complete,  but  where  the  stimulus  of  daily  life  is 
much  greater.** — (J.  D.  Morell,) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EDUCATORS—conHnwd :  PARENTS,  TEACHERS,  i^^; 

"Mothers  and  schoolmasters  plant  the  seeds  of  nearly  all  the  good  and 
evil  that  exist  in  the  world;  the  reformation  of  education  must  therefore 
be  commenced  in  nurseries  and  schools/*— -(Dr.  Ri)sh). 

"  Die  Miitter  sind  ja  von  Allen  zu  Erzieheribnen  geboren  und  gerufen,  und 
wahrlich !  das  zeitliche  und  ewige  Heil  der  Menschen  hSUigt  vornehmlich  ab 
von  der  mUtterlichen  Liebe  und  der  mlitterlichen  Zucht,  und  so,  wohl  dem^ 
der — sei  es  in  der  Htitte  oder  in  Palast — eine  Christli'che  Mutter  zm*  Pflegerin 
seiner  Jugend,  zur  HtLtterib  der  zarten  Bluthe,  zur  Seelsotgerih  hatte»" — 
(K.  C.  G.  Schmidt.) 

"  As  mothers  become  the  chief  teachers  f6r  yesacs  of  all  the  childiren  bom, 
in  the  most  importiBuit  parts  of  their  education— namely,  the  early  formation 
of  the  moral  habits  or  character— the  weU-being  and  progress  of  society  is 
closely  connected  with  the  ability  of  the  mother*teachers.  To  .teach  and 
train  children  may  be  called  the  great  special  business  and  profession  of 
women."— (Dr.  N.  Arnott;) 

"  To  render  woman  capable  of  Answering  the  great  end  and  objebt  of  her 
creation,  to  qualify  her  for  judicio.usly  fulfilling  the  duties  of  her  position, 
should  be  the  first  step  in  the  important  work  of  education." — {Woman* $ 
Mission.) 

"  There  is  no  oMce  Higher  than  that  of  a  tekcher  of  youth,  for  there  i^ 
notHing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind,  soul;  character  of  .the  child." — 
(Dr.  W.  E.  Channing.) 

'*  I  take  the  schoolmasters  to.  have  a  more  .powerful  influence  upon  the 
spirits  of  men  than  preachers  themselves,  forasmuch  as  they  have  ,to  dea| 
with  younger  and  tenderer  minds,  and  consequently  have  the  advantage  of 
making  the  first  and  deepest  impressions  upon  them."— (Dt.  South.)  ' 

*'  To  educ&te  a  child  perfectly  requires  profounder  thought,  greate^ 
wisdom,  than  to  govern  a  State ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  interest^ 
and  wants  of  the  latter  are  more  superficial,  coarser,  and  more  obvious  thail 
the  spiritual  capacities,  the  growth  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  subtilo 
laws  of  the  mind,  which  must  all  be  studied  and  comprehended  before  the 
work  of  education  can  be  properly  performed." — (Dr.  W.  E.  Channing.) 

"  We  know  not  how  society  can  be  aided  more,  than  by  the  formation  of 
wise  and  efficient  educators.  .  .  .'A  body  of  cultivated  men,  devoted  with 
their  whole  hesirts  to  the  improvement  of  education,  and  to  the  most  effectual 
training  of  the  young,  would  work  a  fundamental  revolution  in  society."-^ 
(Ditto.) 

Of  the  educators  who  are  more  directly  concerned  in 
the  work  of  education/ — those  whose  duty  it  more  par- 

1  **  In  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  education  is  ^the 
conscious  efforts  of  human  beings  to  draw  out  the  natiiries  of 
other  human  beings  to  the  utmost  perfection.*'— (Dr.  jA's' 
Donaldson.) 
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ticularly  is  to  impart  a  proper  training  and  instruction 
to  tlie  young,  the  first  and  most  important  are  the 
parents.^  To  them  is  committed  the  care  of  the  child 
qn  its  first  entrance  on  life,  while  its  powers  and  capacities 
^re  yet  undeveloped  ;*  and  they  are  privileged  to  impart 
to  its  infant  mind  its  earliest  and  most  lasting  impres- 
sions.®    For  this  purpose,  the  two — parents  and  chil- 

^  "  Parents  lay  the  first  stone  in  the  edifice  of  education ;  no 
office,  therefore,  is  more  important  than  theirs.** — (C.  Marcel.) 
"  There  is  no  inflaence  on  earth  like  the  parental  influence,  con- 
tinual, unbroken,  unrivalled,  unopposed,  it  tells  upon  the  heart 
when  most  impressible,  most  imitative.  It  is  armed  with  all  the 
force  of  love,  and  with  all' the  dignity  of  superiority."  The 
parent  '^  gives  the  tone  and  character  to  their  («.«.,  his  children's) 
minds — ^their  habits  of  thinking,  of  feeling,  and  of  acting  originate 
with  him — he  may  graduall>r  and  insensibly  introduce  into  their 
^oung  spirits  pleasing  associations  with  all  that  is  good— he  may 
mspire  virtue,  he  may  ally  with  it  sentiments  of  approbation  and 
pleasure,  he  may  fix  upon  it  their  roving  afiections.** — {Parents^ 
High  Commission,)  **  We  are  all,  I  suppose,  agreed  that  the 
highest  and  best  moral  training  is  that  of  a  wise  and  affectionate 
father,  and  that  no  associations  and  influences  purify  Uke  those 
of  a  well-ordered  home." — (S.  Hawtrey.) 

'  *'  The  child  opens  into  conscious  life  under  the  soul  of  the 
parent  streaming  into  his  eyes  and  ears  through  the  manners  and 
tone  of  the  nursery."— (Dr.  Bushnell.)  **  The  parent  receives 
the  child  in  a  condition  perfectly  fitted  to  be  moulded  and 
stamped.  ...  It  is  sympathetic,  truthful,  and  imitative.** — (H. 
W.  Beecher.)  "  The  responsibility  of  parents  is  increased  by 
God's  entrusting  their  children  to  them  when  most  susceptible 
of  receiving  the  in^press  of  the  mould  into  which  they  are  cast." 
— {Parental  Care,) 

'  '*  When  does  education  begin  its  work  ?  With  the  first  breath 
of  the  child.*' — (J.  P.  Richter.)  "  Every  man  may  be  said  to 
begin  his  education  or  acquisition  of  knowledge  on  the  day  of 
his  birth. V — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.)  "  Education  begins  not  with  the 
alphatjqt.  It  be|;ins  with  a  mother*s  look,  and  a  father's  nod  of 
ajpprqbation  or  sign  of  reproof— with  a  sister's  gentie  pressure  of 
the  hand,  or  a  brother*;5  noble  act  of  kindness." — (Dr.  W.  H. 
Burns.)  **  Your  children  are  entrusted  to  you  (parents)  at  a  time 
when  you  may  communicate  their  earliest  impressions,  may 
teach  their  earliest  lessons,  and  before  others  can  endeavour  to 
pervert  them  may  employ  a  thousand  efforts  to  warn  them 
against  all  seducers." — {Parental  Care,)  **  I  believe  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  mental  culture  must  be  done  by  the  parents* 
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dren — ^are  united  together  by  the  strongest  ties  of  love 
and  affection.^  The  natural  feelings  of  parents  towards 
their  children  are  unbounded  ;  the  love,  admiration, 
and  esteem  of  children  towards  their  parents  are  not  less 
strong.^  To  the  child,  its  father  is  the  wisest,  best,  and 
ablest  of  men ;  its  mother,  the  kindest,  tenderest,  and 
most  affectionate  of  women.'  They  are  thus  in  the  most 

None  but  they  can  descend  so  low  and  rise  so  high  as  is  neces- 
sary in  the  cultivation  of  the  child's  mind." — (Adam  Clarke.) 
"  The  seeds  of  first  instructions  are  dropped  into  the  deepest 
furrows." — (Anon^  "  By  nature  we  are  very  tenacious  of  what 
we  imbibe  in  the  dawn  of  Ufe." — (Quintilian.)  "  Every  new 
educator  effects  less  than  his  predecessor,  until  at  last  if  we  re- 
gard all  life  as  an  educational  institution,  a  circumnavigator  of 
the  world  is  less  influenced  by  all  the  nations  he  has  seen  than 
by  his  nurse." — (J.  P.  "Richter.)  "My  solemn  conviction"  is 
*^  that  more  as  »  general  fact  is  done  or  lost  by  neglect  of  doing 
on  a  child's  immortality  in  the  first  three  years  of  his  liiFe  than  in 
all  his  years  of  discipline  afterwards." — (Dr.  Bushnell.) 

^  "  The  relation  of  parent  and  child  is  the  strongest  that  can 
exist  between  human  beings. "^-( Lord  Kames.)  "  The  child  is 
not  bom  alone ;  the  affection,  which  is  to  shield  and  foster  it, 
comes  with  it,  its  twin  sister." — (Parents'  High  Commission,) 
"  Paternal  love  forms  the  basis  of  all  perfection  in  mind-forma- 
tion."— (R.  Pemberton.) 

'  '*The  natural  affection  of  parents  for  their  children  is 
unequalled  in  strength  by  any  other  feeling  among  living  beings. 
It  begins  with  the  birth  of  the  child  and  never  afterwards 
slumbers.  By  night  as  by  day,  in  sickness  as  in  health,  it  is 
always  on  the  alert.  .  .  .  Corresponding  to  this  parental  care 
there  grows  up  gratitude  and  love  in  the  child.  ,  .  .  This  love 
shows  itself  strikingly  in  the  implicit  confidence  with  which  the 
child  accepts  as  truth  whatever  lessons  the  parent  teaches,  and, 
above  all,  what  is  taught  as  the  true  religion." — (Dr.  N.  Arnott.) 

>  «  Never  forget  that  the  little  dark  child  looks  up  to  you  as 
to  a  lofty  genius,  an  apostle  full  of  revelations,  whom  he  trusts 
altogether  more  absolutely  than  his  equals,  and  that  the  lie  of 
an  apostle  destroys  a  whole  moral  world." — (J.  P.  Richter.)  "  It 
is  a  common  saymg  that  every  child  thinks  his  father  the  wisest 
man  in  the  world.  This  is  very  natural,  as  parents  are  their 
children's  fountains  of  knowledge."— (H.  Martineau.)  "  How- 
ever little  parents  may  know,  their  infant  children  esteem  them 
oracles  ana  models  of  wisdom.  That  a  father  or  mother  made 
an  assertion  is,  with  a  little  child,  sufficient  authority  for  the 
most  absurd  and  incredible  statements." — {Parental  Care,) 
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favourable  circumstances,  the  one  for  communicating, 
the  other  for  receiving  instruction  ;  the  one  to  spare  no 
pains  in  imparting,  the  other  to  receive  readily,  will- 
ingly, undoubtingly.^ 

The  right  performance  of  this  most  important  duty 
ishould,  therefore,  receive  the  best  attention  of  parents, 
who  should  spare  no  pains  to  acquit  themselves  in  it  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.^  The  most  momentous  inte- 
rests depend  upon  the  right  discharge  of  this  duty,®  and 

1  "  How  singularly  providential  is  the  adaptation  of  this 
infant's  mind  to  your  instructions  when  it  is  observed  that 
mere  testimony,  or  affirmation,  is  all  that  is  wanted ;  for  upon 
your  simple  affirmation  he  Confidently  and  without  hesitation 
rehes."— (Dr.  W.  Anderson.)  "  The  young  infant  is  entirely  an 
imitative  being  of  the  highest  order.  The  marvellous  imitative 
faculty  of  the  infant  surpasses  all  common  language  to  de- 
sfcribe," — (R.  Pemberton.) 

*  **The  parents  are  constantly  writing  their  own  history, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  on  the  characters  of  their 
children If  the  impressions  which  are  thus  daily  im- 
parted were  obhterated  every  night  and  the  character  restored 
to    a  tabula  rasa,  the   consideration  would  lose  much  of. its 

solemnity But  these  relations  of  influence  so  far  from 

intermitting  are  ever  widening  and  deepening  in  their  onward 
course.  Yesterday  Uves  again  in  to-day.  Impulses  become 
principles ;  wishes  pass  into  purposes ;  actions  into  habits, — 
habits  of  imitation,  obedience, .  and  enduring  resemblance.** — 
(Dr.  Harris.) 

•  "To  a  contemplative  mind  what  a  mystery  is  an  infant! 
There  it  lies  in  its  cradle,  nothing  in  all  nature  besides  to  be 
compared  with  it  for  impotency ;  and  yet  such  principles  and 
energies  may  be  slumbering  within  that  tiny  form  as  shall  send 
him  forth,  when  developed  in  his  manhood,  as  an  angel  of  Ught 
not  only  to  gladden  and  honour  his  father's  house,  but  as  a 
philosopher  to  adf^ance  the  sciences  and  arts ;  as  a  poet  to 
charm  all  around  with  his  song ;  as  a  patriot  to  conduct  the 
counsels  and  arms  to  his  country ;  as  a  divine  to  illuminate  and 
awaken  the  Church ;  as  a  philanthropist  to  affect  with  happy 
influence  the  whole  world ;  and  at  last  as  one  of  the  nobler  of 
redeemed  spirits  to  excite  to  higher  rapture  the  anthems  of 
eternity." — (Dr.  W.  Anderson.)  "There  are  undeveloped  in 
that  child  (in  the  cradle)  endless  ages  of  experience,  a  charac- 
ter whose  duration  shall  have  no  bounds,  a  life  that  shall  go 
on  forever  and  forever."— (H.  W.  Beecher.) 
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they  should  therefore  seek  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
object  to  be  attained,^  and  also  of  the  means  put  into 
their  hands  for  the  attainment  of  it  ;^  so  that  they 
may  not  come  short  of  the  oAe,  or  fail  in  the  right  use 
of  the  other.^  The  family  relationship  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  education  arid  training  of  children,  and  it 

^  "  Parents  shoald  often  coilsider  that  •the  neglect  of  this  duty 
will  not  only  involve  them  in  the  inconvenience,  djid  Shame,  and 
sorrow  of  their  children's  miscarriage,  but  in  a  great  measure  in 
the  guilt  of  it ;  they  will  have  a  great  share  in  ail  the  evil  they 
do,  and  be  in  some  sort  chargeable  with  all  the  sins  they  com- 
mit."— (Archbishop  Tillotson.)  "  The  greatest  benefit  a  man 
can  confer  upon  society  is  to  bequeath  them  an  educated  family.*' 
— (Dr.  T.  Scott.)  "Good  children  are  the  hope  of  posterity, 
and  we  cannot  leave  the  world  a  better  legacy  than  well-dis- 
ciplined children.'* — (Archbishop  Tillotson.)  "  The  Christian 
education  of  youth  is  one  of  the  most  important  concerns  in  the 
world,  and  they  who  have  the  charge  of  them  are  under  the 
most  sacred  and  inviolable  obligations  imaginable  to  take  care 
of  their  souls.** — (G.  Monro.) 

*  "  Thdt  sacred  thing  filial  confidence  muSt  be  cherished  with 
delicate  care.** — {Patents*  High  CommissuM*)  "Holily  preserve 
child-Hke  trust,  without  which  there  can  be  no  education." — 
(J.  P.  RiCHTER.)  "  The  active  power  of  faith  and  love  in  a  child 
is  to  be  cherished  by  the  sd.crea  power  of  innocence  and  truth.** 
— (pESTALOzzi.)  "  In  the  education  of  children  love  is  first  to  be 
instilled,  and  out  of  love  obedience  is  to  bte  edilced.*'— (S.  T. 
Coleridge.)  "  To  a  child  obedience  is  the  highest  duty,  affec- 
tion the  highest  stimulus,  the  mother*^  word  the  highest  sanction.*' 
(Bishop  Temple.)  **  The  affections  of  the  child  are  first  to  be 
cultivated.  Good  habits  rooted  in  lov^  are  the  child's  ethics.*' 
— {Anon.)  "One  of  the  first  characteristics  of  a  child  i«  implicit 
faith  and  confidence  in  his  parents,  theit  sayings  and  doings, — 

the  former  he  believes,  the  latter  he  imitates Dispel  not 

this  faith  and  confidence  which  have  been  estabhshed  by  God 
for  the  wisest  of  ends,  but  make  use  of  them  in  the  educing  of 
the  youthful  powers." — (Ditto.) 

"  "  The  great  mistake  I  have  observed  in  people's  breeding 
their  children  has  been  ....  that  the  mind  has  not  been  made 
obedient  to  discipline  and  pliant  to  reason  when  at  first  it  was 
most  tender  and  most  easily  to  be  bowed.'* — (J.  Locke.)  '*  It 
would  appear  scarcely  credible,  but  it  is  strictly  true,  that  some 
children  are  sensitive  to  and  will  resent  the  shghtest  deviation 
from  truth ;  and  a  fit  of  bad  temper  may  go  a  great  way  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  a  child  which  can  never  be  gained  a 
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devolves  upon  parents  to  see  that  it  is  directed  so  as  to 
best  accomplish  this  end.^  The  home  should  be  a  place 
of  peace,  and  happiness,  and  comfort,  where  nothing  is 
seen  or  heard  but  what  is  pure,  and  right,  and  good, — a 
practical  embodinient  of  all  the  virtues,  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  all  that  the  children  should  be  and  do.^    How 

8econ4  time.'* — (Pe^talozzi.)  "  A  goo4  parent  of  course  desires 
abovQ  all  things  that  liis  child  should  not  utter  a  falsehood.  .  .  . 
But  ti^e  mere  general  precept,  the  me^e  punishment  for  the 
8peci£\I  act  will  avail  very  little  if  he  trusts  to  precepts  or  punish- 
ments. .  .  .  Only  a  resolute  sincerity  in  his  own  acts,  a  punctual 
observs^ice  of  his  own  promises,  even  in  trivial  points,  to  his 
cl^ldre;n  can  cause  them  to  appreciate  veracity." — (Professor 
Mi^URick.).  '  '        -'>    ' 

1  *<  The  institution  of  fs^milies  seems  to  be  one  <^  God's  chief 
ordinances  for  the  education  of  the  world.** — (Dr.  Ta§.  Buchanan.) 
**  The  child  is  placed  under  parental  authority  for  the  very  pur- 
pose, it  would  seem,  of  having  the  otherwise  abstract  principles 
of  all  duty  iimpersonated  in  his  parents,  and  thus  brought  home 
to  his  priEictical  embrace.** — (Dr.  Bushnell.)  "The  good  parent," 
says  Thqma^  Fuller,  '*  showeth  them  (his  childreh)  in  his  own 
practice  what  tp,  follow  and  imitate ;  and  in  others|  what  to  shun 
and  avoid.  For  though  the  words  of  the  wise  be  as  nails  fas- 
tened by  il^e  masters  of  the  assemblies,  yet  suire  their  examples 
are  the  hs^n^mer  to  drive  them  ii^  to  take  the  deeper  hold.** — "  It  is 
this  domestic  education  which  of  all  others  is  most  wanting  in 
all  classes  under  our  present  system.  .  .  .  Thei  tendency  of 
modern  institutions— fond  of  cjiasses  and  co-operation,  and 
broad  effects,  and  sudden  display — is  to  weaken  and  limit  these 
home-bred  influe,nces.  Proportionally  greater  ought  to  be  our 
anxiety  to  extend  aAd  strengthem  them.** — (T.  Wyse.)  "We 
account  the  natural  affections  and  the  discipline  of  the  family 
the  highest  and  holiest  of  all  arraagements  for  training  up 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go.** — {Anon.)  **  Every  property 
constituted  parent  should  consider  the  removal  of  a  child  from 
home  influences  for  £^  long  term'  of  years  as  in  itself  a  great  evil. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  parental  education  which  no  master  or  mistress 
can  suppl}^ — the  education  of  the  heart,  of  good  example  and 
principles  instilled  at  all  times,  continuously  and  agreeably,  not 
formally  and  mechanically  at  stated  seasons,  comprehending  all 
the  affecting  and  reciprocal  benefits  flowing  from  the  daily  inter- 
course of  parent  and  child.*' — (J.  McGrigor  Allen.) 

>  "  Home  is  the  first  and  most  important  school  of  character. 
It  is  there  that  every  human  being  receives  his  best  moral  train- 
ing or  his  worst ;  for  it  is  there  that  he  imbibes  those  principles 
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frequently,  however,  do  we  find  parents  alike  ignorant 
and  careless  with  respect  to  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities towards  their  children,  the  home  not  a  well  regu- 
lated or  happy  one,  and  the  examples  set  before  the 
children,  and  the  training  to  whi^  they  are  subjected, 
such  as  can  only  lead  them  into  and  establish  them  in 
evil  courses  ?  ^    Did  peace,  happii;iess,  and  virtue  reign  in 

of  conduct  whicl^  endure  through  manhood  and  cease  only  with 
life." — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  Tendepaess  is  what  is  due  to  their  tender 
years,  especially  from  parents  who  should  love  and  be  beloved 
again;  they  should  therefore  watch  over  them,  observe  their 
ways  and  tempers,  make  them  easy  where  they  can,  and  where 
they  cannot  endeavour  to  inform  them  of  the  reason  of  it,  and 
to  make  them  sensible  that  the  thing  was  not  fit  for  them,  but 
still  to  keep  up  their  authority  and  let  them  s^e  that  they  must 
be  governed."— (t)ean  Willis.)  "  A  childhood  passed  with  a 
due  admixture  c^f  rational  indulgence,  under  fond  and  wise 
parents,  diffuses  over  the  whd^e  life  a  feeling  of  calm  pleasure, 
and  in  extreme  old  age  is  the  very  last  remembrance  which  time 
can  efface  from  the  mind  of  man." — (Sydney  Smith.) 

^  Many  parents  '*  instead  of  \ising  the  proper  methods  of  love, 
gentleness,  praise,  discountenance,  or  authonty,  to  conquer  the 
ill-placed  wishes  of  a  child,  threaten  him  with  punishments 
which  they  never  inflict,  terrify  him  with  the  dread  of  things 
which,  in  their  own  opinion,  have  no  existence,  and  cajole  him 
with  the  promise  of  such  rewards  as  they  never  intend  to 
bestow.  The  natural  penetration  of  a  child  soon  discovers  the 
insincerity  of  these  promises,  and  thus  is  he  early  initiated  in  the 

grinciples,  and  confirmed  in  the  practice  of  dishonesty  and  false- 
ood." — (Dr.  J.  Brown,  Newcastle.)  "  If  the  secret  variances 
of  a  large  class  of  ordinary  fathers,'*  says  Richter, "  were  brought 
to  light,  and  laid  down  as  a  plan  of  studies  and  readings,  cata- 
logued for  a  moral  education,  they  would  run  somewhat  after 
this  fashion : — In  the  first  hour  pure  morality  must  be  read  to 
the  child  either  by  myself  or  the  tutor ;  in  the  second,  mixed 
morality,  or  that  which  may  be  applied  to  one*s  own  advantage ; 
in  the  third,  *  Do  you  not  see  that  your  father  does  so-and-so  ?  * 
in  the  fourth, '  You  are  Uttle,  and  this  is  only  fit  for  grown-up 
people;  in  the  fifth,  ^fhe  chief  matter  is  that  you  should 
succeed  in  the  world  and  become  something  in  the  State ; '  in 
the  sixth,  '  Not  the  temporary  but  the  eternal  determines  the 
worth  of  a  man  ; '  in  the  seventh,  '  Therefore  suffer  injustice 
and  be  kind ;  *  in  the  eighth,  '  But  defend  yourself  bravely  if 
any  one  attack  you ; '  in  the  ninth, '  Do  not  make  such  a  noise, 
dear  child ;  *  in  the  tenth,  *  A  boy  must  not  sit  so  quiet ;  *  in  the 
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the  homes,  the  people  vfould  not  fail  to  be  a  peaceful, 
happy,  and  virtuous  one.^ 

Of  the  parents  it  is  the  mother  that  has  the  greatest 
share  in  the  early  education  of  the  child.  To  her  in 
particular  is  committed  the  charge  of  guiding  and  direct- 
ing its  powers  and  susceptibilities,  on  their  first  awaken- 

eleventh,  *  You  must  obey  your  parents  better ;  *  in  the  twelfth, 
*  and  educate  yourself.*"  —  "I  desire  to  know,"  says  Locke, 
**what  vice  can  be  named  which  parents  and  those  about 
children  do  not  season  them  with,  and  drop  into  them  the  seeds 
of  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  to  receive  them.  I  do  not 
mean  by  the  exampleis  they  give,  and  the  patterns  they  set 
before  them  which  is  encouragement  enough;  but  that  which 
I  would  take  notice  of  here  is  the  downright  teaching  theni 
vice,  and  actually  putting  them  out  of  the  way  of  virtue." — 
**  Lying  and  equivocations,  and  excuses  little  different  from  l3dng, 
are  put  into  tne  mouths  of  young  people,  and  commended  in 
apprentices  and  children  whilst  Ihey  are  for  their  master's  or 
parents'  advantage ;  and  can  it  be  thought  that  he  that  finds  the 
straining  of  truth  dispensed  with  aad  Encouraged,  whilst  it  is 
for  hid  godly  master's  turn,  will  not  make  use. of  that  privilege  for 
himstelf,  whqn  it  may  be  for  his  own  profit  ?  " — (Ditto.)  **  When 
vices  are  practised  or  without  disapprobation  named  in  the  pre- 
sence of  childt^n,  when  a  parent  or  tteacher  punishes  at  one 
time  for  a  fault,  which  he  overlooks  at  another,  or  neglects  to 
take  cognizance  of  a  transgression  whereof  the  child  knows 
that  he  cannot  be  ignorant,  these  are  so  many  lessons  of  im- 
morality which  cannot  fail  to  corrupt  the  young  mind." — (Anon.) 
"  A  child  should  be  accustomed  to  do  nothing  in  his  infancy 
which  he  must  afterwards  be  at  pains  to  unlearn.*' — (Ditto.) 
'*  Nothing  tends  more  to  spoil  the  temper  of  a  child  than  to  be 
always  chiding  and  teasing  it." — (Ditto.)  "  Perhaps  a  more 
heavy  blow  is  never  aimed  at  family  affection  than  by  parental 
partiality,  or  inequality  Jn  dfe&ling  with  the  young  group." — 
{Parent^  High  Commission.) 

^  '*  The  conduct  and  training  of  the  family  affect  every  insti- 
tution existing  Upon  ed.rth ;  from  thence  emanate  every  influence. 
In  the  homes  of  a  nation  are  reared  her  clergy,  her  legislators, 
her  magistrates,  her  merchants ;  theiice  issues  every  influence 
which  shall  tell  upon  her  every  institution;  there  her  pious 
churchman,  and  her  dutiful  subject,  learn  alike  to  adorn  an 
elevated  and  to  grace  an  humble  sphere.  There  also  are  ori- 
ginated and  matured  the  impiety,  the  discontent,  the  murky 
gloom  which  ....  burst  from  time  to  time  in  ruin  on  a  land." — 
{Parents*  High  Commission,) 
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ing  into  life,  and  of  instilling  into  its  infant  mind  the 
first  principles  of  truth,  and  beauty,  and  goodness.^  And 
bountifully  has  nature  endowed  her  with  gifts  suited  for 
her  high  calling.  Love,  gentleness,  goodness,  tender- 
ness, patience,  watchfulness,  and  the  like  are  among  the 
endowments  conferred  upon  hqr,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
by  nature,  in  order  to  fit  her  for  gearing  and  educating 
her  children  in  this  most  important  period  of  life.^ 

There  is  no  influence  in  the  wide  field  of  education 
equal  to  that  of  the  mother.^    Scarcely  a  great  man  has 

1  "The  earliest  education  is  that  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  this  education  belongs  indisputably  to  woman ; 
if  the  author  of  nature  had  intended  it  to  belong  to  man,  he 
would  have  given  him  milk  to  nourish  the  infant." — (Rousseau.) 
**  Nature  coqsigns  us  at  birth  neither  to  the  care  of  a  pedagogue 
nor  to  the  tutelage  of  a  philosopher,  but  entrusts  us  to  the 
love  and  caresses  of  a  young  mother." — (Aime  Martin.)  "  The 
mother  lives  again  in  her  children.  They  unconsciously  mould 
themselves  ^fter  her  manner,  her  speech,  ^er  conduct,  and  her 
method  of  life.  Her  habits  become  theirs,  and  her  character  is 
visibly  repeated  in  them.'"* — (Dr.  Smiles.)  "  It  is  towards  the 
mother,  th^  nurse  of  his  infancy,  and  the  playful  companion  of 
his  childhood,  that  the  unreserved  confidence  of  the  youth, 
and  the  finev  feeHngs  of  his  heart,  are  directed."— (Dr.  H.  G. 
McNab.) 

>  "  Ever3rthing  draws  them  near  to  each  other ;  their  likings 
and  their  contrasts ;  and  in  the  distribution  which  nature  has 
made  of  gentleness,  patience,  and  vigilance,  she  points  out  to  us 
strongly  and  affectionately  the  being  to  whom  she  is  desirous  of 
confiding  our  weakness." — (Aime  Martin.)  "With  sympathy, 
as  an  interpreter,  she  enters  into  communion  with  her  child ;  she 
becomes  the  most  zealous  of  teachers,  g^nd  lie  the  most  apt  of 
pupils ;  she  gives  him  his  first  id^as,  an4  inspires  his  first  feel- 
ings.**— (C.  Marcel.) 

*  "One  good  mother,'*  says  George  Herbert,  "is  worth  a 
hundred  schoolipasters.'* — "  A  mother's  teachings  have  ^  mar- 
vellous vitality  in  them ;  there  is  a  strange,  living  power  in  that 
good  seed  which  is  sown  by  a  mother's  hand  in  her  child's  heart 
in  the  .early  dawn  of  the  child's  being,  when  they  tv^o  are  alone 
together,  and  the  mother's  soul  gushes  forth  on  her  child,  and 
the  child  listens  to  his  mother  as  to  a  god."— (Dr.  W.  L.  Alex- 
ander.) "  The  mother's  smile  gives  the  child  his  first  glimpse  of 
heaven,  as  the  tenderness  of  her  affection  awakens  his  first  con- 
ception of  an  all-bountiful  Providence.** — (0,  Marcel.)     "  The 
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appeared  that  did  not  owe  much,  if  not  most,  of  what 
went  to  form  his  character  to  a  mother's,  influence.  The 
great  Napoleon  was  wont  to  attribute  his  greatness  to 
the  influence  and  teaching  of  his  mother,  and  used  to 
say  that  "the  future  destiny  of  a  child  is  always  the 
work  of  its  mother."  Even  a  nation's  greatness  must  in 
great  measure  depend  upon-  the  influence  of  mothers. 
It  is  said  by  one  that  "  she  who  rocks  the  cradle  governs 
the  world."  "  On  the  maternal  bosom,"  says  another, 
"  the  mind  of  nations  reposes ;  their  manners,  prejudices, 
and  virtues — in  a  word,  the  civilization  of  the  human 
race,  all  depend  upon  maternal  influence."^ 

Seeing,  then,  the  important  place  that  has  been 
assigned  to  mothers  in  the  education  of  children, — in  the 
forming  of  the  minds  and  characters  of  those  who  are 


boy  never  forgets  a  mother's  love.  Though  he  may  wander  feir 
from  home,  and  engage  in  inany  vices,  yet  that  mother's  voice, 
soft  and  tender,  that  fell  i;pon  his  ear  in  infancy,  is  bom  upon 
many  a  passing  breeze,  and  whispers,  *  My  son,  my  son,  remember 
a  mother's  love ;  how  she  taught  you  to  pray  and  reverence  the 
God  of  mercy.' " — {Anon,)  "  The  first  impressions  which  children 
receive  in  the  nursery,  while  under  the  mother's  immediate  care, 
are  seldom  so  obliterated,  but  that,  sooner  or  later,  their  influence 
conduces  to  form  the  future  Ufe ;  and  though  the  child  that  is 
trained  up  in  the  way  that  he  should  go  may  depart  from  it  for  a 
season,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  be  found  in  it  when 
he  is  old." — (John  Newton.) 

^  '*  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  aver  that  the  happiness  or 
misery,  the  enlightenment  or  ignorance,  the  civilization  or  bar- 
barism of  the  world  depends  in  a  very  high  degree  upon  the 
exercise  of  woman's  power  within  her  special  kingdom  of^home." 
~(Dr.  Smiles.)  "All  mankind  is  the  pupil  and  disciple  of  the 
female  institution — ^the  daughters  till  they  are  women,  and  the  sons 
till  the  first  seven  years  be  past — the  time  when  the  mind  is  most 
ductile  and  prepared  to  receive  impressions  being  wholly  in  the 
care  and  conduct  of  the  mother." — (Anon,)  "For  example,  in 
old  Rome,  when  women  nobly  did  the  part  of  wives  and  mothers, 
what  noble  men  were  reared,  patriotic,  affectionate  at  home,  and 
terrible  abroad." — (Edward  Irving.)  "Give  me,"  said  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  "  a  generation  of  Christian  mothers,  and  I  will 
undertake  to  change  the  whole  face  of  society  in  twelve 
months." 
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afterwards  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  to 
fill  its  various  ofhces  of  usefulness  and  trust,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  they  be  rightly  instructed  and 
trained  for  the  due  performance  of  their  duties.^  Bounti- 
fully as  nature  has  endowed  them  with  qualities  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  work,  these  all  require  training 
and  direction,  otherwise  they  may  be  productive  of  evil 
rather  than  good.^  The  maternal  affections,  unguided 
by  reason  or  judgment,  become  blind  impulses,  acting 
capriciously  or  without  rule,  and  the  children  suffer  at 
one  time  from  over-indulgence,  at  another  time  from 
harshness  or  neglect.®  No  one  who  has  given  any 
degree  of  attention  to  the  subject  but  must  be  convinced 

1  *•  When  we  consider  what  influence  the  female  sex  have  in 
directing  the  early  ideas  of  man,  and  also  upon  the  habits  of  his 
future  life,  it  is  surely  desirable  that  they  should  be  endowed 
with  every  species  of  knowledge,  conveniently  within  their 
reach,  which  may  turn  that  influence  to  good." — (Systematic 
Education.)  "The  destiny  of  children,  of  youth,  and  of  men 
depend,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  upon  women.  To  enable  them 
to  perform  the  sacred  oflice  of  maternal  instruction  is  a  measure 
of  the  first  necessity  and  importance." — (Dr.  McN  ab.)  "  Nothing," 
says  Aristotle,  "  proves  more  ruinous  to  a  State  than  the  defective 
education  of  the  women." 

*  **  We  have  as  little  right  to  expect  that  the  duties  of  the 
mother  can  be  fulfilled  without  preparatory  training  and  instruc- 
tion, as  we  have  to  demand  firom  the  innate  feminine  propensity 
for  housekeeping,  a  knowledge  of  cooking,  baking,  and  the  like, 
without  instruction  or  example.  If  the  rearing  and  training  of 
childhood  be  an  art  (and  who  can  deny  that  it  is  so  ?),  it  must  be 
learned,  practised,  and  perfected  like  any  other  art  by  the  col- 
lective experience  of  successive  generations."  —  (Woman's 
Mission.)  "  Nothing  is  more  common  among  mothers,  whose 
own  characters  have  not  been  judiciously  trained  either  by  their 
own  experience  or  by  the  discipline  of  others,  than  that  indul- 
gence of  their  children's  desires,  which  when  it  grows  into  a  habit 
forms  both  the  physical  and  the  psychical  constitution  in  accord- 
ance with  it." — (Dr.  Carpenter.) 

•  "  The  mother  who,  through  weakness  of  will,  yields  to  her  in- 
stinctive fondness  for  her  offspring  in  allowing  it  gratifications 
which  she  knows  to  be  injurious  to  it,  is  placing  herself  below 
the  level  of  many  less  gifted  beings.*' — (Dr.  Carpenter.)  **That 
they  love  their  children  extenuates  to  their  consciences  every 
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that  much  of  the  mal-education  of  the  present  day  is  to 
be  attributed  to  ignorance  or  misdirected  affection  on 
the  part  of  mothers.^ 

If  the  great  business  of  education  be  to  fit  and  prepare 

parental  folly  that  may  at  last  produce  in  the  children  every 
desperate  vice/' — (Johij  Foster.)    Pestalozzi  has  said, "  Let  her 
(the  mother's)  filial  love  b.e  as  strong  as  it  m9,y  be,  but  let  it  be  a 
thinking  love — a  love  guarded  by  thought  and  judgment,  and  not 
a  mere  passion.*' — "  There  are  two  extremes  into  which  parents 
are  apt  to  run.    Some  are  so  excessively  fond  of  their  Children 
that  they  indulge  them  in  a.11  their  appetites ;  they  cannot  endure 
to  put  them  upon  anything  that  is  ungrateful  and  uneasy  to 
them,  or  to  cross  their  humours ;  and  rather  than  chastise  them 
when  a  just  occasion  offers  they  will  excuse  their  crimes,  or  if 
they  chance  at  any  time  to  give  them  ^  few  blows  or  stripes, 
which  commonly,  if  not  always,  is  in  a  paroxysm  or  fit  of  passion, 
they  soon  after  hug  the  fondlings,  and  by  so  doing  baffle  the 
design  of  the  chastisement.  .  .  .  Some  parents,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  too  rigorous  and  severe.    Their  chastisements  are 
fierce  and  passionate,  and  managed  without  regard  to  reason, 
religion,  or  natural  affection,  and  without  any  consideration  of 
the  quality  of  the.  offence.    AH  faults,  and  even  very  trivial  ones, 
are  punished  with  rigour.*' — (George  Monro.)  **  I  am  satisfied  that 
children  may  generally  be  governed  without  severity  ....  if  those 
who  have  the  government  of  them  will  but  first  learn  to  govern 
themselves,  and  be  contented  to  take  the  pains  which  is  neces- 
sary to  govern  children  without  severity,  and  not  be  for  taking 
the  shortest  way  with  them.V — (Dean  Wilhs.) 

1  "  Some  indulge  every  wish  and  desire  of  the  child,  others 
substitute  entirely  their  own  feelings  and  incHnations,  and  judg- 
ment. Both  err, — the  child  in  the  former-  case  being  thoroughly 
spoiled^  in  the  latter  broken-spirited  an^  wretched.*' — (Anon,) 
"One  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  inability  which 
many  mothers  display  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
their  children.  Their  activities  and  energies  which  should  have 
free  scope  are  constantly  being  repressed,  and  their  frequent 
questionings  in  plac^  of  being  encouraged  and  directed  are 
turned  as^de.** — (H.  Spencer.)  *' Deeds  which  she  thinks  it 
desirable  to  encourage  she  gets  performed  l^  threats  and  bribes 
or  by  exciting  a  desire  for  applause ;  considering  little  what  the 
inward  motive  may  be  so  long  as  the  outward  conduct  conforms ; 
and  thus  cultivating  hjrpocrisy  and  fear  and  selfishness  in  place 
of  good  feeling.  While  insisting  on  truthfulness  she  constantly 
sets  an  example  of  untruth  by  threatening  penalties  which  she 
does  not  inflict.    While  inculcating  s6lf-control  she  hourly  visits 
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for  the  right  performance  of  the  duties  of  after  Hfe,  then 
is  female  education  lamentably  deficient,  in  respect  that 
no  special  or  adequate  training  is  imparted  to  fit  her  for 
her  great  sphere  of  future  usefulness  in  the  family.^ 

on  her  little  ones  angry  scoldings  for  acts  undeserving  of  them.*' 
— (Ditto.)  "The  difference  between  a  judicious  and  an  inju- 
dicious mother  or  nurse  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  ways  in  which 
they  respectively  deal  with  the  most  familiar  incidents  of  child- 
life.  When  the  little  one  falls  down  and  hurts  itself,  and  sets  up 
the  cry  of  pain  and  alarm,  there  are  (as  Sir  Robert  Peel  used  to 
^ay)  three  courses  open, — to  soothe  and  coddle,  to  rebuke  and 
frighten,  and  to  distract  the  attention  by  the  interposition  of 
some  new  object  attractive  enough  to  engage  it.  Now  the  first 
method  however  kindly  meant  has  the  disadvantage  of  making 
the  child  attend  to  its  hurt,  and  of  thus  intensifying  the  feelings 

connected  with  it The  second  no  doubt  gives  a  motive 

to  self-control,  but  that  motive  is  inappropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, adding  a  sense  of  injustice  to  the  smart  of  the  injury. 
Whilst  the  third  by  leading  the  child  to  transfer  its  attention  to 
a  more  vivid  and  pleasurable  impression  affords  time  for  the 
smart  to  die  away  and  makes  the  child  feel  that  even  when 
fresh  it  can  be  disregarded.  As  age  advances  the  judicious 
parent  no  longer  trusts  to  mere  sensory  impressions  for  the 
diversion  of  the  emotional  excitement ;  but  calls  up  in  the  mind 
of  the  child  such  ideas  and  feelings  as  it  is  capable  of  appre- 
ciating and  endeavours  to  keep  the  attention  fixed  upon  these 
until  its  violence  has  subsided.  And  recourse  is  to  be  had  to 
the  same  process  whenever  it  is  desired  to  check  any  tendency 
to  action  which  depend  upon  the  selfish  propensities ;  appeal 
being  always  made  to  the  highest  motives  which  the  child  is 
capable  of  recognising,  and  recourse  being  had  to  punishment 
only  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  an  additional  set  of  motives 

whAi  all  others  fail And  in  a  yet  more  advanced  stage 

the  child  comes  to  feel  that  he  has  himself  the  power  of  recall- 
ing them,  and  of  controlling  his  urgent  impulses  to  immediate 
action.'* — (Dr.  Carpenter.) 

^  "  The  present  system  of  education  is  still  sadly  deficient  in 
furnishing  the  best  materials  for  insuring  the  just  dischai'ge  of 
the  duties  which  attach  to  the  female  character.** — (E.  C. 
ToPHAM.)  "  Nature  declares  in  language  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood that  the  great  majority  of  women  calculate  upon  finding 
their  chief  happiness  in  matrimonial  life,  and  that  they  look 
upon  the  domestic  circle  as  their  peculiar  sphere  of  usefulness 
and  enjoyment,  but  every  day's  experience  too  plainly  shows 
how  little  prepared  they  are  to  enter  upon  these  primary  and 

£  £ 
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If  only  a  small  portion  of  the  time  that  is  usually- 
spent  in  the  acquisition  of  so-called  "  accomplishments," 
or  frivolously  wasted,  were  devoted  to  the  obtaining  of 
such  knowledge,  and  the  formaition  of  such  habits,  as 
would  best  fit  her  for  taking  her  place  at  the  head  of  a 
household, — fqr  being  a  companion  to  her  husband,  and 
a  mother  to  her  family,  there  would  be  more  happy 
households,  and  more  well  brought  up  children.^     As 

interesting  duties  which  God  has  assigned  to  them.    Neither  at ' 
home  nor  at  school  is  a  single  fact  or  principle  taught  which  has 
direct  reference  to  the  judicious  fulfilment  of  offices  which  are  to 
become  the  subject  of  their  anxious  thoughts  and  feelings.*' — 
(C.  Marcel.)    **  The  true  and  noble  function  of  a  woman  in  this 
world  was,  is,  and  forever  will  be,  that  of  being  a  wife  and 
helpmate  to  ^  worthy  man,  and  discharging  well  the  duties  that 
devolve  on  her  in  consequence,  as  mother  of  children  and  mis- 
tress of  the  household  duties — high,  noble,  silently  important  as 
any  that  cs^  fall  to  a  human  creature — duties  which,  if  well  dis- 
charged, constitute  woman  in  a  soft,  beautiful,  and  almost  sacred 
way  the  queen  of  the  world,  and  which,  by  her  natural  faculties, 
graces,  strength^  and  weaknesses  are  every  way  indicated   as 
specially  hers." — (T.  Carlyle.)    "  Every  girl  is  called  by  nature 
to  become^  a  wife  and  bring  up  a  family  ;  she  should  then  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  means  to  forward  the  best  interest  of  a  hus- 
band, a^d  to  prepare  children  for  the  studies  of  school  and  for 
the  duties  of  social  life." — (C.  Marcel.)'   "Those  who  have  no 
children  of  their  own  know  not  how  soon  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  take  care  of  the  orphan  children  of  their  brothers, 
sisters,  or  friends."  —  (Anon,)     "  Nature  has  directly  formed 
woman  to  be  a  mother,  only  indirectly  to  be  a  wife." — Q.  P. 
Richter.)    "Is  it  not  an  astonishing  fact  that  though  on  the 
treatment  of  offspring  depend  their  lives  or  deaths,  and  tfceir 
moral  welfare  or  tyxm,  yet  not  one  word  of  instruction  on  the 
treatment  of  offspring  is  ever  given  to  those  who  will  hereafter 
be  parents  ?     Is  it  not  monstrous  that  the  fate  of  a  new  genera- 
tion should  be  left  to  the  chance  of  unreasoning  custom,  impulse, 
fjstncyy  joined  with  the  suggestions  of  ignorant  nurses,  and  the 
prejudiced  counsel  of  grandmothers  ? " — (H.  Spencer.) 

^'"Home  is  a  woman's  natural  sphere,  and  on  her  depends 
what  the  nature  of  the  home  is  to  be.  And  as  I  would  seek  to 
have  boys  fitted  for  the  positions  they  are  to  fill,  or  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  are  to  engage,  so  also  I  would  have  the  girls 
trained  in  the  knowledge  of  housework  and  house  management 

-->oking,  sewing,  darning,  mending— everything,  in    short, 
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a    mother,-  what   could    be    of    mor6    importafice    to 
her    than    some    knowledge   of   the    laws   of  health; 

which  can  fit  them  for  making  good  wives  and  happy  homes. 
To  teach  lessons  of  thrift,  economy,  and  wise  saving,  in  house- 
hold affairs,  is  one  of  the  most  salutary  and  useful  things  we  can 
impart  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  wives  and. mothers  of 
the  men  of  our  country." — (Marquis  of  Huntly.)     *'  Reason  and 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  if  consulted,  would  dictate  that 
young  women  should  be  taught  such  things  as  might  fit  them 
for  social,  and  domestic  life.     But  this  is  so  far  from  being 
the  case,  that  when  married  they  are  generally  found  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  several  duties  incumbent  on  them ;  therefore  the 
expectations  of  the  husband  are  disappointed ;  he  finds,  to  his 
sprrow,  that  the  fine,  well-bred  young  lady  knows  better  how  to 
play  on  the  harpsichord,  drop  a  curtsey,  sketch  a  landscape,  or 
paint  a  rose,  than  to  behave  herself  as  a  wife  and  mother,  or  con- 
duct* her  domestic  affairs  with  discretion." — (Dr.  Adam  Clarke.) 
'*  When  a  man  of  sense  marries  it  is  a  companion  that  he  wants ; 
one  who  can  comfort  and  counsel  him  ;  one  who  can  reason, 
and  reflect,  and  feel,  and  judge,  and  act,  and  discourse,  and  dis- 
criminate ;  one  who  can  assist  him  in  his  affairs,  lighten  his 
cares,  soothe  his  sorrows,  purify  his  joys,  strengthen  his  prin- 
ciples, and  educate  his  children.*' — (Hannah  More.)    **I  feel 
myselif  authorised  to  demand  of  everjr  young  man  that  in  select- 
ing a  mate,  he  make  it  a  matter  of  cool  calculation  to  choose 
one  of  whom  he  is  persuaded  that  she  will  co-operate  with  him 
in  training  an  offspring  intelligently,  piously,  and  solidly ;  so  that 
society  may  not  have  reason  to  complain  of  them  as  having 
burdened  it  with  a  race  of  imbeciles,  or  afflicted  it  with  a  brood 
of  vipers,  but  on  the  contrary  have  reason  to  thank  and  bless 
them  for  the  present  of  a  faithfully  educated^  family." — (Dr.  W. 
Anderson.)    "  To  give  girls  the  several  kinds- of  knowledge  that 
fit  them  for  their  special  duties  as  wives  and  mothers  need  in 
no  degree  interfere  with  their  general  intellectual  development 
which  has  aims  of  its  own.  . . .  Housekeeping  may  be  a  common- 
place matter,  but  it  is  the  one  art- which  every  woman  is  certain 
to  have  to  practise  at  some  time  in  her  life,  and  a  knowledge 
of  it  ought  surely  therefore  to  be  secured  to  her,  as  an  essential 
part  of  her  education.  .  .  .  In  the  present  6tate  of  things  many 
a  woman,  when  she  marries  ....  has  to  pick  up  from  her  own 
domestics  and  her  tradespeople  the  knowledge  which  she  ought 
to  .bring  with  her,  as  part  of  her  dowry  when  she  first  enters 
her  new  home." — (M.  Shaen.)    "  Let  men  say  what  they  will ; 
according  to  the  .experience  I  have  learnt,  I  require  in  married 
women  the    economical  virtue   above  all   other  virtiie." — (T. 
Fuller.)     "  All  who  have  seen  much  of  the  poor  know  the 
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of  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  human  body ;  of 
the  constitution  and  growth  of  the  human  mind ;  of 

waste  that  often  goes  on,  even  in  respectable  families  from  their 
custom  of  letting   money  slip   through  their   fingers,  without 
planning  beforehand  how  it  can  best  be  laid  out." — (M.Shaen.) 
'*  Sewing,  knitting  ....  and  most  of  the  employments  of  the 
fingers  have  this  injurious  effect,  that  the  niind  left  to  idleness 
rusts  away,  or  is  entirely  given  up  to  the  waves  of  circle  after 
circle  spreading  fancy,  .  .  .  Let  a  girl  instead  of  her  dreamy 
monotonous  finger-work  manage  the  business  of  the  household, 
where  every  movement  restrains  dreaminess  and  absence  of 
mind,  by  new  duties  and  calls  on  the  attention." — (J,  P.  Richter.) 
Speaking  of  the  age  of  homespun,  Dr.  Bushnell  says,  **  The 
mothers  spent  their  nervous  impulse  on  their  muscles,  and  had 
so  much  less  need  of  keeping  down  the  excess,  or  calmmg  the 
unspent  lightning,  by  doses  of  anodyne.**    **  You  may  see  in 
Germany  young  ladies,  living  in  what  we  more  luxurious  British 
would   consider  something  like  poverty,    cooking,  waiting  at 
.  table,  and  performing  many,  a  household  office,  which  would 
be  here  considered  menial,  and  yet  finding  time  for  a  culti- 
vation   of   the    intellect,  which    13  unfortunately  too    rar^  in 
Britain." — (Chas.   Kingsley.)      "  Much  of  the  daily  physical 
work  of  a  household,  even  in  opulent  families,  if  silly  notions 
of  degradation,  common  to  all  ranks,  did  not  interfere,  might 
very   advantageously   be   performed    by  the   family  itself,    as 
exercise  of  the  bodily  powers,  which  has  now  to  be  sought  in 
modes  far  less  useful.  . .  .  The  feeling  of  the  vulgar  of  all  classes, 
that  domestic  service  has  anything  in  it  peculiarly  mean,  is  a 
feeling  than  which  there  is  none  meaner.    In  the  feudal  ages 
youthful  nobles  of  the  highest  rank  thought  themselves  honoured 
by  officiating  in  what  is  now  called  a  menial  capacity,  about  the 
persons  of  superiors  of  both  sexes  for  whom  they  felt  respect.*' 
— (J.  S.  Mill.)    "  Instead  of  the  cultivation  of  those  intellectual 
powers  and  moral  feelings  which  conduce  to  utility^  happiness, 
and  virtue,  the  best  3^ears  of  life  are  wasted  in  vain  accomplish- 
ments, which  even  when  attained  are  too  de^-rly  purjchased, 
yielding  but  a  very  inadequate  recompense  for  the  time  and 
toil  bestowed  on  them." — {Forbes's  Medical  Dictionary.)     **  The 
immense  preponderance  of  'accomplishments'  proves  how  use 
is  subordinated  to  display.     Dancing,   deportment,  the  piano, 
singing,  drawing, — what  a  large  space  do  these  occupy.*' — (H. 
Spencer.)     **The  so-called  lady-like  accomplishments  are   at 
most  but  garlands  of  flowers,  by  which  Cupid  may  be  behind  ; 
but  Hymen  who  breaks  through  these  and  garlands  of  fruit  too, 
is  best  held  by  the  golden  official  chain  of  domestic  capability.*' 
— (J.  P.  Richter.) 
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the  care  and   nurture  of  children ;   of  the  principles 
of  education  ?  ^ 

If  mothers  were  so  instructed  not  only  would  their 
children  be  better  educated,  but  they  themselves  would 
come  tp  take  a  deeper,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a 
more  intelligent,  interest  in  their  families.^  They  would 
feel  themselves  in  their  proper  sphere,  and  thoroughly 
equipped  for  their  work ;  and  would  thus  Ifind  a  greater 
pleasure  in  directing  the  young  minds  of  their  offspring, 

^  '*  In  elegant  accomplishments  and  the  elements  of  science,  a 
female  receives  more  or  less  instruction,  but  where  is  the  know- 
ledge which  when  she  becomes  a  mother,  when  her  heart  is 
overflowing  with  tenderness  towards  her  offspring,  will  direct 
her  to  the  treatment  which  its  delicate  frame  requires  ?  "—  (C. 
Marcel.)  "Some  acquaintance  with  the  first  principles  of 
physiology  and  the  elementary  truths  of  psychology  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  right  bringing  up  of  children." — (H.  Spencer.) 
"  Sickness  is  everywhere,  death  is  everywhere,  but  hardly  any- 
where is  the  training  necessary  to  teach  women  to  relieve  sick- 
ness to  delay  death."— (Florence  Nightingale.)  "  How  much 
of  ...  .  the  waste  of  health  and  strength  in  the  young,  the 
waste  too  of  anxiety  and  misery  in  those  who  love  and  tend 
them  ....  might  be  saved  by  a  little  rational  education  in  those 
laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  will  of  God  about  the  welfare  of 
our  bodies,  and  which,  therefore,  we  are  as  much  bound  to  know 
and  to  obey  as  we  are  bound  to  know  and  obey  the  spiritual  laws 
whereon  depend  the  welfare  of  our  souls.*'— (C.  Kingsley;) 
"How  many  diseases  and  weak  constitutions  are  daily  engen- 
dered by  the  fooHsh  indulgence  of  parents,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  hygienic  laws  relative  to  air,  food,  clothing,  exercise,  sleep, 
and  the  other  departments  of  physical  education." — (C.  Marcel.) 
"-Many  of  those  complainta  which  embitter  our  existence  in 
advancing  years,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  irrational  and  per- 
nicious customs  of  the  nursery,  and  but  few  persons  attain  the 
age  of  maturity  who  have  not  reason  to  deplore  the  existence  of 
practices  which  in  early  life  lay  the  foundation  of  premature 
and  miserable  old  age."-7(Dr.  Conquest.) 

*  "  Until  the  mother  be  taught  (we  cannot  urge  it  too  often  or 
too  earnestly)  the  infant  cannot  be  taught,  and  until  the  infant 
be  taught  the  child  will  not  be  teachable," — (T.  Wyse.)  "  It  is 
lamentable  to  reflect  how  many  thousands  who  ought  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  their 
children,  never  trouble  themselves  about  the  nature,  purpose* 
or  methods  of  education.'* — (C.  Marcel.) 
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• 

and  in  training  their  iniant  powers,  than  they  can  other- 
wise do.  If  any  farther  argument  were  needed  in  sup- 
port of  our  views,  we  would  allude  to  the  vast  mortality 
that  is  constantly  taking  place  among  young  children.^ 
It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  more  than  one-third  of 
the  children  that  are  bom  into  the  world  die  before 
attaining  the  age  of  five  years.*  We  cannot  believe  it 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  Providepce  that 
all   these    innocents    should   be    merely  born   to   die. 

^  *'  Surprise  is  sometimes  expressed,**  says  Dr.  A.  Combe,  "  at 
the  niimber  of  children  who  are  carried  off  before  completing 
their  first  or  second  year,  bat  when  we  consider  the  defective 
education  and  entire  ignorance  of  the  human  economy,  not  only 
of  the  nurses  and  servants  but  of  the  parents  themselves,  our 
wonder  ought  to  become  greater  that  so  many  survive,  than  that 
so  many  die.'*  **  The  extent  to  which  the  lives  of  the  young 
are  being  sacrificed  in  England  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  known,  and  each  additional  fact  only  harrows  the  mind 
.  with  fresh  horrors.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  children  are 
annually  destroyed  through  a  careless,  it  would  almost  appear 
a.  wilful,  violation  of  the  most  obvious  natural  laws.**  —  (Dr. 
06nquest,)  "  At  present  the  frightiid  difference  between  tbe 
infant  mortality  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  classes  is  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  latter,  and  is 
attributable  only  in  a  comparatively  minor  degree  to  their  pecu- 
•niary  circumstances.*' — (Dr.  Farkes.) 

'  '*  It  is  a  melancholy  but  an  undoubted  fact  that  of  the 
whole  number  of  children  bom  in  this  country  considerably 
'  more  than  one-third  die  under  five  years  of  age."    That  this 
is  not  '  the  design  of  our  Creator  we  are  justified  in  inferring 
firom  the  perfection  of  structure  observed  in  the  human  frame, 
its  admirable  adaptation  to  external  nature,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  laws  provided  for  its  healthy,  existence.  ...     It  is  to  a 
want  of  knowledge,  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  human  frame,  and  the  means  of  preserving  its  adaptation,  to 
external  nature,  that  this  sad  fatality  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed." — 
(Dr.  Smiles.)     '*  Nearly  one  half  of  the  children  bom  into  the 
world  die  before  the  age  of  five  years,  and  scarcely  half  of  those 
that  live  longer  can  be  said  to  have  perfect  health  of  mind  and 
body ;  and  it  is  an  incontestible  fact  that  the  great  part  of  these 
are  owing  to  causes  which  the  diffusion  of  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health  among  the  people  would  enable  them  to 
remove  or  avoid.*' — (Anon,)    "  To  tens  of  thousands  that  are 
killed  add  hundreds  of  thousand?  that  survive  with  feeble  con- 
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Among  no  other  class  of  God*s  creatures  do  we  find  so 
great  a  mortality  at  such  a  comparatively  early  and  im- 
mature an  age  ;  and  can  it  be  imagined  that  he  intended 
to  be  less  kind  to  man  than  to  the  lower  animals  ?  Is 
not  the  cause  to  be  found  rather  in  the  fact  that  while 
he  has  given  to  the  lower  animals  instincts  to  guide 
them  in  the  care  of  their  young,  he  Has  given  to  man 
reason,  which  requires  to  be  educated  and  trained,  other- 
wise it  is  a  much  less  sure  and  stable  guide  ?  ^ 

There  are  other  considerations  that  give  even  a  higher 
value  and  importance  to  the  subject  of  female  education. 
The  mother  has  not  only  the  power  of  forming  and 
directing  the  mind  of  her  child,  but,  as  a  parent,  she 
imparts  to  it  a  portion  of  her  own  nature  and  character;^ 
Hence  her  education  should  be  directed  to  forming  in 
her  that  character  and  those  habits  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  find  in  her  children.®  Here,  then,  we  have 
an  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  female  education, 
in  general,  ought  to  be  carried  out.  It  should  not  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  male,  but  rather  the  complement 
of  it,  the  two  together  forming,  as  it  were,  one  complete 
and  perfect  whole.*     The  reasoning  powers  are  more 

stitutions,  and  millions  that  grow  up  with  constitutions  not  so 
strong  fis  they  should  be ;  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
curse  inflicted  on  their  offspring  by  parents  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  life." — (H.  Spencer.) 

1  "  Few  women  are  aware  of  the  duties  of  a  mother  when 
they  enter  into  the  matrimonial  state.  Their  affection  cannot 
supply  the  place  of  consistency  and  judgment,  nor  can  their 
maternal  instinct  preclude  the  necessity  of  information  and 
method."— (C.  Marcel.) 

«  Sec  Chapter  IV.  on  "  The  Hereditary  Effects  of  Educa- 
tion." 

•  "  Lycurgus,  we  are  told,  took  the  greatest  care  in  the  educa- 
*tion  of  women,  and  while  they  were  yet  children  he  sought  to 

harden  their  constitutions  by  exercising  their  frames  in  wrest- 
ling, throwing  quoits,  flinging  javelins,  and  other  exercises,  so 
that  they  might  thus  become  robust  mothers,  able  to  produce  a 
hardy  and  vigorous  oflfspring." — (Plutarch.) 

*  **  They  who  have  to  educate  children  should  keep  in  mind 
that  boys  are  to  become  men,  and  that  girls  are  to  become 
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developed  in  man,  the  instinctive  or  intuitive  ought  to 
be  more  cultivated  in  woman  ;•  the  activities  are  more 
called  forth  in  man,  the  passivities, — the  feelings,  and 

women.  The  neglect  of  this  momentous  consideration  gives  us 
a  race  of  hermaphrodites.*' — (Gmms^s  at  Truth.)  "  Of  two  things, 
both  created  of  God,  it  is  wrong  perhaps  to  say  that  either  is  the 
higher.  But  they  are  certainly  distinct,  and  they  need  and  com- 
plete each  other.  And  as  rude  times,  with  their  physical  perils, 
despised  a  womanish  man  when  men  had  to  hold  their  own,  so 
the  highest  civilization  will  err  if  it  aims  at  producing  mannish 
women ;  for  when  men,  weaiy  with  the  world's  battle,  return  to 
the  cool  shade  of  their  own  home,  they  need  the  kindness,  the 
refinement,  the  high  cultivation,  the  gentle  piety  which  woman,' 
as  she  was  meant  to  be,  knows  how  to  afford  him.  The  cultiva- 
tion o^a  woman's  mind  cannot  be  carried  too  high,  but  it  must 
be  a  cultivation  proper  to  her— to  her  constitution,  her  marked 
gifts,  her  work  in  the  world.  Woman  is  equal  to  man !  Yes ; 
but  equal  by  being  herself,  and  not  a  pale  copy  of  him," — 

iArchbp.  Thomson.)  *'  There  is  nowhere  perhaps  %  more  beauti- 
ul  instance  of  complementary  adjustment  between  the  male  and 
the  female  character,  than  that  which  consists  in  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  intellect  and  will,  which  is  required  to  make  a 'man 
successful  in  the  *  battle  of  life ;'  and  of  the  Uvely  sensibility,  the 
quick  sympathy,  the  unselfish  kindliness  which  give  to  woman 
me  power  of  making  the  happiness  of  the  home  and  of  promot- 
ing the  purest  pleasure's  of  social  existence." — (Dr.  Carpenter.) 
"  That  men  and  women  are  mentally  alike  is  as  untrue  as  that 
they  are  alike  bodily.  Just  as  -certainly  as  they  have  physical 
differences,  which  are  related  to  the  respective  parts  they  play 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  race,  so  certainly  have  they  mental 
differences  similarly  related  to  their  respective  shares  in  the 
rearing  and  protection  of  offspring.  To  suppose  that  along 
with  the  unlikenesses  between  their  physical  activities  there  do 
not  go  unUkenesses  of  mental  faculties,  is  to  suppose  that  here 
alone,  in  all  nature,  there  is  no  adjustment  of  special  powers  to 
special  organs." — (H.  Spencer.)  **  That  woman  ought  to  be  edu» 
Gated  so  as  to  be  as  much  as  possible  the  equal  of  man,  undis- 
tinguishable  from  him  except  in  sex,  equal  to*  him  in  rights  and 
votes,  and  his  competitor  in  all  that  makes  life  a  fierce  and 
selfish  struggle  for  place,  and  power,  and  money  ....  is  extra- 
vagant and  unnatural." — (Dr.  Smiles.) 

"  Woman  is  not  undevelopt  man 

But  diverse :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man 

Sweet  love  were  slain.*' — (Tennyson.) 
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affections  ought  to  be  more  drawn  out  in  woman.*  *  Do 
we  not  fine}  evidence  fpr  the  truth  of  this  in  the  fact  that 

*  "  It  has  been  afi&rmed  by  some  philosophers  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  mind  of  a  man  and  that  of  a 
woman,  and  that  if  a  girl  were  subjected  to  the  isame  education 
as  a  boy  she  would  resemble  him  in  tastes,  feelings,  pursuits, 
and  powers.  To  my  mind,  it  would  not  be  one  whit  more  absurd 
to  affirm  that  the  antlers  of  the  stag,  the  human  beard,  and  the 
cock's  co'mb  are  the  effects  of  education."— (Dr.  Maudsley.) 
"  Men  and  women  are  iiot  only  physically  but  also  mentally  dis- 
tinct. Certainly  there  is  no  region  of  truth,'no  sphere  of  intel- 
lectual 4cvelopment  from  which  woman  is  by  incapacity  excluded. 
But  the  divergence  is  to  be  found  in  her  differjent  constitution 
and  destiny.  Man  is  more  particularly  fitted  for  that  life  of  the 
mind,  which  manifests  itself  in  independent  mental  productive- 
ness ;  whilst  woman  reigns  in  the  region  of  feeling,  and  dictates 
her  l^>ys  with  regard  \.6  good  taste  and  decorum,  but  submits 
herself  easily  to  authority  and  guidance.*' — (A.  Oppler.)  "Man 
is  stronger,  more  muscular  and  tougher  of  fibre ;  woman  is  more 
delicate,  sensitive,  and  nervous.  The  one  excels  in  power  of 
brain,  the  other  in  qualitie?  of  heart ;  and  though  the  head  may 
rule,  it  is  the  heart  that  influences.  Both  are  ahke  adapted  for 
the  respective  functions  they  have  to  perform  in  life.'' — (Dr. 
Smiles.)  "  Man  is  the  brain,  but  woman  is  the  heart  of  humanity ; 
he  its  judgment,  she  its  feeling;  he  its  strength,  she  its  grace, 
ornament,  and  solace.  •  .  •  Women  can  no  more  do  men's 
special  work  in  the  world  than  men  can  do  women's.  And 
wherever  woman  has  been  withdrawn  from  her  home  and  family 
to  enter  upon  other  work,  the  result  has  been  socially  disastrous.'* 
— (Ditto.)  "  The  experience  of  ages  has  proved  that  those  who 
analyse  are  less  intimately  acquainted  with  human  nature  than 
those  who  feel ;  and  if  women,  instead  of  piercing  to  the  recesses 
of  the  heart  by  a  perception  pecuUarly  their  own,  acquired  a 
habit  rather  of  curiously  dissecting  the  various  phenomena  that 
are  witnessed,  they  will  soon  lose  that  piractical  intimacy  with 
the  passions  which  they  now  possess,  and  which  is  necessary  to 
their  happiness.  .  .  .  In  men  reason  should  preside,  in  women 
affection."  —  (J.  Bowdler.)  "The  mental  manifestations  (in 
women)  have  somewhat  less  of  general  power  or  massiveness; 
and  beyond  this  there  is  a  perceptible  falhng  short  in  these  two 
faculties,  intellectual  and  emotional,  which  are  the  latest  pro- 
ducts of  human  evolution, — ^the  power  of  abstract  reasoning,  and 
that  most  abstract  of  the  emotions,  the  sentiment  of  justice, — 
the  sentiment  which  regulates  conduct,  irrespective  of  personal 
attachments,  and  the  likes  or  dislikes  felt  for  individuals.  .  .  . 
The  representative  faculty  in  woman  deals  quickly  and  clearly 
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men  and  women  usually  select  as  their  partners  for  life 
persons  possessing,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  very  quali- 
ties in  which  they  themselves  are  deficient  ?  There  is  a 
principle  in  our  nature,  a  natural  law  of  selection,  that 
is  opposed  to  persons  physically  or  mentally  resembling 
each  other  falling  in  love,  diversity  being  necessary  to  the 
completeness  of  the  electric  circle  of  mutual  affection.^ 

Another  class  of  educators  who  likewise  exert  a  very 
important  influence  upon  children  during  the  earliest 
and  most  susceptible  period  of  life,  are  those  who  are 
about  them  in  the  nursery  as  maids  or  governesses.* 
An  infinite  amount  of  injury  is  often  done  to  children 
through  the   ignorance   or  improper  conduct   of  such 

with  the  personal,  the  special,  and  the  imtnediate;  but  less 
readily  grasps  the  general  and  the  impersonal." — (H.  Spencer.) 
"  Like  man,  she  ha6  a  being  to  develop ;  physically,  with  more 
grace  and  loveliness,*  though  with  less  of  striength  ;  intellectually, 
with  more  of  taste  and  fineness  of  perception  and  discrimina- 
tion, though  with  Jess  of  logical  power  and  continuous  applica- 
.  tion ;  mcrrally,  with  more  of  meekness  and  kindness,  of  patience 
,  and  endurance,  though  with  less  of  determinateness,  energy,  and 
activity ;  but  still  the  great  object,  alike  in  both  cases,  is  the 
development  of  the  cjualities  of  that  being  with  which  God  has 
endowed  us,  and  their  harmonious  arrangement  and  cultivation 
so  that  it  may  the  more  perfectly  answer  the  ends  for  which 
existence  and  its  accompanying  faculties  were  bestowed  upon 
us/'— (W.  J.  Fox.) 

^  **  The  man  and  the  woman  should  together  form  one  social 
whole,  the  intellectual  faculties  more  active  in  the  one,  the  feel- 
ings and  affections  more  prominent  in  the  other.  Each  would 
thus  find  that  in  which  it  was  itself  deficient  more  abundant  in 
the  other ;  thus  leading  to  mutual  admiration  and  respect,  and 
the  children  taking  from  each  parent  that  for  which  each  was 
most  distinguished.  Where  both  parents  are  distinguished  in- 
tellectually but  deficient  in  feeling  and  affection,  or  vice  versa,  the 
effect  must  be  disadvantageous  to  their  offspring.** — (Anon,) 

>  <<  Even  the  ignorant  nurserymaid  is  an  educator.  Her  look, 
tone,  and  gesture  are  models  which  he  learns  to  imitate,  and  by 
which  faculties  of  the  highest  ord^r  are  developed.  The  cold 
morning  ablution  applied  to  his  face  would  provoke  him  to  cry 
to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  household  were  it  not  that 
Betty  is  amusing  him  with,  or  rather  terrifying  him  by,  a  story 
pf  a  great  giant  that  eats  up  naughty  little  children  like  black- 
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persons  ;^  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  this  as  it  is  usually  overlooked,  or  but  lightly  regarded 
by  parents.^  If  we  would  take  into  account  all  the 
influences  that  go  to  form  a  human  character,  an  impor- 
tant place  must  be  accorded  to  such  as  spring  from  this 
source.^    The  finest  feelings  of  a  child  are  often  cruelly 

berries.  Thus-  the  child  is  kept  quiet,  the  household  is  undis- 
turbed, and  Betty  gets  through  her  work  ;  but  who  can  tell  the 
effect  of  the  story  of  that  great  giant  upon  the  child  in  after 
years  ?  It  has '  been  a  lesson  to  him,  is  imprinted  upon  his 
memory,  becomes  a  part  of  himself,  accompanies  him .  throughr 
life,  and  is  a  guiding  principle  of  his  conduct." — (Anon.)  "  In- 
stead of  using  some  mild  physical  punishment  or  pain,  the  nurse 
appeals  to  the  imaginative  faculties,  often  unduly  active  and 
always  irritable  and  exciteable  at  that  age,  and  threatens  the 
child  with  ghost  or  goblin  or  some  sort  of  nursery  bug-bear. 
Now  no  more  injudicious  course  than  this  could  be  taken,  or 
one  more  liable  to  be  prejudicial  tothb  child's  present  and  future 
mental  health.'* — (Dr.  Halton.) 

^  "By  the  unprincipled  language,  the  deceitful  or  improper 
conduct  of  only  a  single  servant,  has  an  immoral  pestilence  or 
plague  been  introduced  into  many  a  family,  the  effects  of  which 
have  continued  to  molest,  long  after  the  servant  was  gone  or 
perhaps  dead." — (C.  Anderson.)  **  An  ignorant  or  a  passionate 
nurse,  a  vulgar  or  vicious  servant,  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses 
with  which  the  dawn  of  humanity  can  be  visite'd." — (C.  Marcel.) 
"  Be  careful  to  keep  children  from  servants  who  are  continually 
teasing  and  provoking  them." — (Rousseau.) 

*  **  By  many  parents  this  is  a  connection  which  they  most  of 

all  overlook Provided  that  the*  children  are  kept  clean 

and  neat,  if  the  servants  also  speak  kindly  to  them  in  their 
presence  and  seem  to  entertain  some  degree  of  affection  for 
them,  nothing  more  is  thought  of." — (C.  Anderson.) 

^  "  There  is  hardly  a  nursemaid  in  the  land  whose  tuition  is 
not  far  more  effectual  and  extensive  than  that  of  any  professor 
in  either  of  our  universities.  It  is  true  the  student  listens  to  the 
learned  and  metaphysical  doctor,  and  perhaps  takes  notes  of  his 
lectures,  but  then  it  is  not  uncommon  for  him  to  fashion  his 
life  and  creed  according  to  the  habits  which  Eliza  taught  him 
in  the  nursery,  or  Mary  gave  him  in  the  kitchen." — (B.  Parsons.) 
**  Many  have  gone  so  far,  and  not  without  show  at  least  of 
reason,  as  to  maintain  that  the  look  or  expression,  and  even  the 
very  features  of  children  are  often  changed  by  exclusive  inter- 
couirse  with  nurses  and  attendants;"  and  it  is  "scarcely  pos- 
sible to  doubt  that  simply  to  look  on  bad  and  malignant  faces. 
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wounded  or  destroyed,  and  its  keenest  susceptibilities 
blunted  by  the  ruthless  treatment  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected at  the  hands  of  such  persons.^  A  gentleman  who 
values  the  character  of  his  horse  is  very  careful  as  to 
whom  he  allows  to  use  bit  and  bridle  on  him ;  but, 
unfortunately,  parents  are,  in  general,  but  little  careful 
as  to  those  who  may  bridle  or  curb  the  natural  impulses 
or  activities  of  their  children.* 

While  the  moral  education  of  a  child  comes  more 

directly  under  the  care  of  its  parents,  the  intellectual 

.  training  falls  more  particularly  within  the  province  of 

the   teacher,^  and  very  much   depends   also  upon   his 

or  those  whose  expression  has  been  infected  by  vice, — to  be  with 
them  and  become  familiarised  to  them,  is  enough  permanently 
to  effect  the  character  of  persons  of  mature  age,*'  and  "  mucn 
more  of  children." — (Dr.  Bushnell.) 

^  ^*  There  is  great  importance  ....  even  in  the  handling  of 
infancy.  .*.  .  .  If  it  is  gentle,  even,  patient,  and  loving  it  pre- 
pares a  mood  and  temper  like  its  own.  There  is  scarcely  room 
to  doubt  that  all  most  crabbed,  hateful,  resentful,  passionate, 
ill-natured  characters ;  all  most  even,  lovely,  firm,  and  true,  are 

preparedin  a  great  degree  by  the  handling  of  the  nursery 

If  the  child  is  handled  fretfully,  scolded,  jerked,  or  simply  laid 
aside  unaffectionately,  in  no  warmth  of  motherly  gentleness,  it 
feels  the  sting  of*  just  that  which  is  felt  towards  it ;  and  so  it  is 
angered  by  anger,  irritated  by  irritation,  fretted  by  fretfulness — 
having  thus  impressed  just  that  kind  of  impatience  or  ill-nature 
which  is  felt  towards  it,  and  growing  faithfully  into  the  bad 
mould  offered  as  by  a  fixed  law." — (Dr.  Bushnell.) 

*  **  Better  be  some  men's  dogs,  or  hawks,  or  horses,  than  their 
children;  for  they  take  a  greater  care  to  breed  and  train  up 
these  to  their  several  ends  and  uses  than  to  breed  up  their 
children  for  eternal  happiness." — (Archbishop  Tillotson.)  "  The 
same  man  who  on  lending  a  favourite  nag  to  a  friend  entreats 
him  to  use  the  whip  and  spur  very  sparingly,  will  on  delivering 
up  his  child  to  a  schoolmaster  not  unfrequently  recommend 
him  not  to  spare  the  rod." — (C.  Marcel.) 

*  **  The  true  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  parent  is  that  he  is 
employed  to  perform  such  parts  of  his  work  as  cannot  be  under- 
taken by  him  personally," — (Anon.)  "  Let  him  adopt  then,  abov«L' 
all  things,  the  feeUngs  of  a  parent  towards  his  pupils,  and  con- 
sider that  he  succeeds  to  the  place  of  those  by  whom  the  children 
were  entrusted  to  him." — (Quintilian.)  Mr.  J.  Brinsley  also 
commends  to  teachers  to  study  "to  put  on  a  fatherly  affection. 
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character  and  qualifications  for  the  wbrk.^  The  child  is 
early  brought  under  his  direction  and  control,  and  his  * 
influence  on  it  for  good  or  evil,  indirectly  as  well  as 
directly,  is  very  great^  It  naturally  looks  up  to  him  as 
a  very  great  personage — it  regards  him  as  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  attainments,  and  considers  him  as  an 
example  in  all  that  is  right  and  proper.®  It  is  thus 
ready  to  receive  implicitly  what  he  teaches,  to  imitate 

and  to  deal  so  with  them  as  a  good  father  among  his  children. 
This  shall  also  bring  them,  or  many  of  them,  to  the  affection  and 
dutifulness  of  loving  children,  to  do  all  of  conscience." — (Ludus 
Literarius) 

^  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  a  letter  to  Aristotle  on  the  birth  of 
Alexander,  says:  "Know  that  a  son  is  bom  to  us.  We  thank 
the  gods  for  their  gift ;  but  especially  for  bestowing  it  at  the  time 
when  Aristotle  lives  ;  assuring  ourselves  that  educated  by  you 
he  will  be  worthy  of  us,  and  worthy  of  inheriting  our  kingdom." 
*'  Surely  no  greater  good  can  befall  the  student  oi  any  branch  of 
knowledge  than  to  come  under  the  influence  of  a  really  able 
teacher ;  few  greater  evils  than  the  opposite  fate." — (Dr.  R. 
QuAiN.)  "  Strange  as  it  may  seem  on  this  point,  parents  incline 
to  be  economical.  They  who  squander  thousands  on  dress,  fur- 
niture, amusements,  think  it  hard  to  pay  comparatively  small 
sums  to  the  instructor  of  their  children."  *'  No  language  can 
express  the  cruelty  or  folly  of  that  economy  which,  to  leave  a 
fortune  to  a  child,  starves  his  intellect,  impoverishes  his  heart. 
There  should  be  no  economy  in  education.  Money  should  never 
be  weighed  against  the  soul  of  a  child.  It  should  be  poured  out 
like  water  for  the  child's  intellectual  and  moral  life." — (Dr.  W. 
E.  Channing.)  **  We  are  not  yet  free  of  the  reproach  that  Ascham 
administers  to  those  of  his  day  when  he  says  that  *  commonly 
more  care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  among  very  wise  men,  to  find 
out  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse  than  a. cunning  man  for  their 
children ; '  and  adds  that  hence  God  *  suffereth  them  to  have, 
tame  and  well-ordered  horses,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children, 
and  therefore  in  the  end  they  find  more  pleasure  in  their  horses 
than  comfort  in  their  children.' " — (I  he  Schoolmaster,) 

*  **  Great  as  is  the  influence  of  parents  over  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  that  of  instructors  over  his  intellectual  im- 
provement is  equally  great." — (C.  Marcel.) 

*  **  Children  are  acute  observers,  and  it  is  notorious  that  they 
learn  more  by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear — a  gesture  or  a  glance 
will  set  their  imagination  at  work.  They  expect  also  a  sort  of 
pediection  in  those  who  are  set  over  them  as  their  guides.   Most 
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what  he  does.^  With  the  utmost  care,  then,  ought  the 
teacher  to  conduct  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  pupils, 
so  as  not  rashly  to  denude  himself  of  this  robe  of 
honour,  with  which  nature,  for  the  wisest  of  purposes, 
has  graciously  invested  him  in  the  eye  of  the  child. 
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careful,  therefore,  should  we  be  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  avoid 
that  shock  to  their  moral  sense  which  must  result  from  the  ob- 
servation of  gross  faults  in  those  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  respect. 
'Maxima  debetur  pueris  reverentia."*  —  (Anon^  "  Neqhid 
foedum  dictu  visuque  haec  limina  tangat  intra  quae  puer  ist.** — 
(Juvenal.) 

^  "  It  is  impossible  to  ims^gine  a  relation  between  twp  human 
beings  more  interesting,  more  beautiful,  than  that  between  the 
teacher,  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  the  taught.  It  is  the  interchange, 
daily,  hourly,  for  years,  of  the  purest  parental  and  filial  affection. 
The  one  loves  the  other  as  the  confiding  recipient  of  instruction 
which  it  is  delightful  to  convey ;  and  the  affection  is  returned  t6 
him  in  all  the  warmth  of  sympathy  and  gratitude." — (J.  Simpson.) 
"  Let  the  educator  present  itj  himself  a  pattern  worthy  of 
emulation,  and  the  pupil  will  look  up  to  him  with  reverencQ." — 
(A.  Oppler.) 

■  "  Holily  preserve  childlike  trust,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  education.  Never  forget  that  the  little  dark  child  looks  up  to 
you  as  to  a  lofty  genius,  an  apostle  full  of  revelations,  whom  he 
trusts  altogether  more  absolutely  than  his  equals,  and  that  the 
lie  of  an  apostle  destroys  a  whole  moral  world." — Q.  P.  Richter.) 
"  The  younger  the  child  is  the  fewer  questions  you  ought  to  ask — 
the  more  ought  you  to  seem  all-knowing  or  remain  ignorant." — 
(Ditto.)  "  Do  not  forget  that  authority  ill-administered  has  more 
disastrous  and  permanent  effects  than  the  absence  of  all  authority." 
— (Vinet.)  **  The  weak  man  who  has  riot  the  strength  to  grapple 
with  and  overcome  a  difficulty  is  easily  disturbed.  He  is  usually 
■extremely  jealous  of  his  honour,  and  is  easily  provoked  to  anger. 
In  his  eye  a  small  offence  in  a  pupil  may  seem  to  call  for  a  storm 
of  passion  and  the  thunder  of  deafening  vociferation.  But  such 
a  man  does  not  respect  himself.  If  he  did  he  would  exhibit  more 
self-possession,  and  in  the  control  of  his  little  kingdom  rely  more 
upon  those  main  pillars  of  all  effective  government,  undisturbed 
but  not  ostentatious  dignity,  and  a  firm,  determined  purpose — 
the  two  having  for  their  foundation  the  immovable  consciousness 
of  right  and  duty.'*— (N.  Munroe.)  "If  there  be  a  position 
where  selfishness  and  impatience  do  most  serious  mischief  by 
lowering  the  moral  tone,  and  exciting  contempt  and  cunning, 
where  reyerence  and  noble  truthfulness  ought  to  be  evoked,  it  is* 
that  of  the  master  of  a  school** — {Anon^ 
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When  the  pupil  has  cause  to  suspect  the  knowledge  or 
learning  of  his  teacher;  when  he  begins  to  doubt  his 
uprightness,  sincerity,  or  candour;  when  he  finds  him 
harsh,  rude,  irritable,  inconstant,  or  indolent,  then  is  he, 
like  Samson,  shorn  of  his  locks — weak  as  another  man.^ 
The  teacher  ought  ever,  in  his  appearances  before  his 
pupils,  to  come  fully  prepared  with  what  he  is  to  bring 

• 
^  "  If  without  heart  or  interest  you  attempt  to  move  another, 
the  involuntary  man  tells  what  you  are  doing  in  a  hundred 
ways  at  once.  A  hypocrite  eDdeavouring  to  exert  a  good 
example  only  tries  to  convey  by  words  what  the  lying  look 
and  the  faithless  aiFectation,  or  dry  exaggeration  of  his  manner 
perpetually  resists." — (Dr.  Bushnell.)  "  Some  teachers  are 
found  to  lay  claim  to  more  knowledge  than  they  possess. 
Such  men  are  usually  deficient  not  less  in  native  power  and 
ability  for  the  management  of  a  school  than  in  acquired 
knowledge.  .  ;  .  These  men  bustle  about  with  great  appear- 
ance of  professional  zeal,  and  no  little  self-complacency ;  but 
they  do  little  for  the  children."— (y4«o«.)  **In  the  present 
state  of  education  the  praise  and  blame  of  most  men  are 
very  erroneously  bestowed,  with  great  precipitation,  commonly 
in  excess  upon  small  occasions,  with  little  regard  to  its  justice ; 
blame  being  very  often  inflicted  where  applause  is  due^  and 
applause  lavished  where,  blame  ought  to  be  bestowed. . .  .  When 
education  is  good,  no  point  of  morality  will  be  reckoned  of  more 
importance  than  the  distribution  of  praise  and  blame ;  no  act 
will  be  considered  more  immoral  than  the  misapplication  of 
them.'* — (J AS.  Mill.)  "  A  single  lie  told  by  a  master  to  his 
pupil  would  destroy  for  ever  all  the  benefit  of  education.*' — 
(Rousseau.)  "  To  deceive  a  child  is  at  once  to  render  all  good 
impracticable."  If  he  finds  us  false,  **  that  moment,  in  his  eyes, 
w:e  are  no  more  than  a  blind,  irregular  force,  whose  movements 
being  impossible  to  calculate  are  not  deserving  of  considera- 
tion."— (T.  Wyse.)  ** There  is  but  one  way  to  teach  truth;  the 
teacher  himself  must  be  true,  positively,  literally,  universally 
true;  not  only  no  falsehood,  but  no  approach  to  falsehood.  No 
false  reasons,  no  false  promises,  no  deceiptions,  no  cheating  for 
his  good ;  no  trifling,  even  in  jest,  with  its  perfect  purity.*' — 
(Ditto.)  "I  have  seen,**  says  a  School  Inspector,  '*the  very 
teachers  lend  themselves  to  the  deceits  which  in  such  matters 
children  have  a  tendency  to  practise  (copying  from  each  other, 
&c.). ...  If  there  be  anything  which  is  expedient  early  to  teach 
to  a  child  and  deeply  to  implant,  it  is  surely  the  abhorrence  of 
'whatsoever  maketh  a  lie  * — ^the  acting  or  the  telling  of  it.*' 
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before  them,   arid  to  know  the  different  subjects  of 

instruction  thoroughly  ;^  he  should  further  be  a  man  of 
great  kindness,  tenderness,  alnd  childlike  simplicity  ;'  at 

*  "  Irhe  teacher  in  order  to  give  the  best  instruction  in  the 
very  elements  of  si  subject  often  needs  to  haVe  mastered  its  most 
difficult  parts  ;  to  have  gone  through  all  its  intricacies  and  rami- 
fications ;  to  have  borrowed  hght  in  his  investigations  from 
other  kindred  subjects,  and  made  its  highest  mysteries  a  part  of 
his  own  definite  knowledge."— (N.  Munroe.)  "Every  lesson 
should  be  attentively  studied  by  the  master,  so  far  as  he  might 
require  the  information  thereon,  before  he  proceeded  to  instruct  the 
children  in  it.  By  this  means  he  would  be  able  to  bring  forward 
such  information — historical,  geographical,  etymological,  &c. — 
as  would  awaken  the  intelligence  of  the  children,  teach  them  to 
think,  and  supply  them  with  intellectual  food." — (Anon.)  '*A8 
the  authority  of  his  words  derived  its  weight  from  the  soundness 
of  his  understanding,  and  the  depth  of  his  learning  he  should  not 
neglect  any  opportunity  to  improve  and  enrich  his  mind :  there 
is  no  time  at  which  he  should  cease  to  learn.  He  should  par- 
ticularly direct  his  attention  towards  perfecting  himself  in  the 
department  of  knowledge  which  is  more  immediately  the  object 
of  his  teaching,  without,  however,  neglecting  general  useful  in- 
formation. An  instructor  can  always  find  the  opportunity  to 
turn  to  account  everything  with  which  he  is  acquainted\*' — (C. 
Marcel.) 

■  "  That  teacher,  who  would  have  all  his  other  qualifications 
crowned  with  a  virtue  that  shall  give  strength  and  beauty  to  his 
whole  professional  character,  should  diligently  cherish  the  prin- 
ciple and  habit  of  benevolence.  It  is  a  trait  of  character  the 
influence  of  which  will  spread  through  every  department  of  his 
labours  and  be  seen  in  ail  his  actions,  and  which  he  cannot  fail 
to  find  productive  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  results."  It  will 
make  him  *'  patient,  happy,  and  persevering,  amid  difficulties  and 
trials;  such  as  no  other  quality  natural  or  acquired  will  so  fully 

bestow It  will  niake  him  laborious  and   self-denying ; 

faithful  in  things  small  and  great ;  tender  of  the  feelings  of  his 
pupils ;  and  most  ardently  desirous  of  their  mental  and  moral 
progress.  And  for  all  his  toil  and  care  it  will  strengthen  him 
beyond  the  conception  of  one  who  has  never  been  moved  by  its 

wonderful  power And  then  the  unconscious  exhibition 

of  this  trait  in  the  daily  presence  of  his  pupils,  how  it  will  draw 
their  hearts  towards  him,  and  make  them  desire  to  promote  his 
happiness.  Thus  it  will  operate  in  numberless  ways  to  give  him 
success  in  his  profession.'* — (N.  Munroe.)  "  It  is  by  gaining 
their  affection  that  he  will  exercise  over  their  minds  that  morsd 
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the  same  time  noble,  large-hearted,  and  self-reliant  ;^ 
candid,  open,  and  truthful  in  all  things  ;^  patient,  labo- 
rious, and  painstaking;®  of  energy,  earnestness,  decision 

influence  that  will  enable  him  to  direct  them  at  his  will  and  ex- 
cite them  to  the  noblest  exertions." — (C.  Marcel.)  "  Above  all 
things  the  teacher  should  make  his  scholars  love  him ;  it  is  as 
powerfulan  instrument  for  moral  training  as  it  is  for  good  dis- 
cipline, and  this  is  infinitely  better  enforced  by  affection  than 
by  fear." — (J.  Symons.)  "  Gentle  of  heart,  yet  knowing  well  to 
rule." — (H.  KiRKE  White.) 

1  "  When  a  man  of  enlarged  heart  and  mind  comes  among 
boys,  when  he  allows  his  being  to  stream  through  them,  and 
observes  the  operation  of  his  own  character  evidenced  in  the 
elevation  of  theirs,  it  would  be  idle  to  talk  of  the  position  of  such 
a  man  being  honourable." — {Anon.)  "  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
a  bold  and  commanding  spirit  in  the  teacher  sustains  by  its 
energy  the  interest  of  the  business,  rousing  the  pupils  to  exertion 
and  preventing  listlessness  and  torpor." — (A.  Menzies.)  **  There 
is  a  peculiar  force  of  character,  not  always  allied  to  high  mental 
culture,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  art  of  making  instruction 
tell  powerfully  upon  many  pupils."—  (Ditto.)  "  He  must  ever  de- 
mean himself  according  to  his  position,  which  is  one  of  superiority 
and  authority,  and  when  offences  come  receive  them  with  that 
quiet,  undisturbed  dignity  which,  more  than  almost  anything 
else,  indicates  a  strong  purpose  and  a  strong  character."- — (N. 
Munroe.)  "It  is  a  common  remark  that  one  who  properly 
respects  himself  will  have  the  respect  of  others,  and  this  is 
eminently  true  of  the  teacher.  If  he  honours  himself  by  a 
modest,  not  an  ostentatious  self-reliance ;  if  he  shows  that  diffi- 
culties do  not  intimidate  or  disturb  him,  but  that  he^  feels  him- 
self adequate  to  surmount  them ;  and  that,  under  all  circum- 
stances, he  judges  himself  worthy  of  his  own  confidence  and 
humble  esteem,  his  pupils  will  respect  and  honour  him." — (Ditto.) 

■  "  Another  qualification  of  great  value  to  the  teacher  is  true 
magnanimity  combined  with  a  generous  frankness.*'  When  a 
teacher  has  been  at  fault  or  committed  a  mistake  he  should 
by  all  means  confess  it,  when  circumstances  shall  give  him  suit^ 
able  opportunity.  By  so  doing  **  he  would  be  regarded  as  strong 
in  his  own  conscious  power,  and  above  the  necessity  of  decep- 
tion or  false  pretence.  Such  a  course  would,  in  my  judgment, 
do  more  to  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  pupils,  and  subject 
them  to  his  proper  control  and  influence,  than  all  the  arts  and 
artifices  of  possible  intrigue  and  deception.  And  then  look  at 
the  impression  of  moral  obliquity  in  the  one  case  and  of  moral 
honesty  in  the  other." — (N.  Munroe.) 

•  Patience  "  lies  at  the  root  of  all  training."— (D.  Stow.)   "  In 
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and  firmness;^  correct  in  his  conduct,  polished  in  his 
manners, —  in  fine,  the  embodiment  in  his  own  person  of 
all  that  his  scholars  ought  to  be  and  to  do.^ 

order  to  carry  on  efficiently  the  work  of  education  the  preceptor 
....  should  have  great  command  of  temper  and  unexhaustible 
patience ;  he  should  possess  all  the  feelings  of  a  pareut,  and  the 
indulgence  of  a  Christian." — (C.  Marcel.)  **  In  no  department 
of  effort  is  a  congenial  sympathy  with  one's  business  more  indis- 
pensable to  success  than  in  that  of  teaching.  .  .  .  The  detail  of 
schoolroom  life  must  be  pleasant,  or  at  least  not  irksome ;  inter- 
course with  the  pupils,  a  social  and  intellectual  gratification ;  the 
communication  of  knowledge,  an  agreeable  mental  exercise ;  and 
the  consciousness  of  having  contributed  to.  enrich  a  young 
inquiring  mind,  an  ample  reward  for  intense  and  protracted 
•effort." — (N.  Munroe) 

^  ^'  A  good  schoolmaster  should  possess  firmness  and  decision ; 
if  he  is  vacillating  and  without  system  or  management,  whatever  his 
talents,  his  school  and  his  pupil  teachers  will  fail."  He  "  should 
have  entire  control  of  his  feelings  and  passions,  and  be  able  to 
treat  the  forward  and  unruly  with  firmness  and  decision,  and  the 
timid  with  kindness  and  encouragement." — (Anon.)  There  is 
"something in  the  pace  of  movement  of  one  person,  that  induces 
a  corresponding  pace  in  the  movements  of  the  beholder  or 
listener." — (Professor  Bain.)  "He  must  be  quick,  lively,  and 
active  if  he  would  succeed,  and  it  is  better  he  should  err  on  the 
side  of  too  great  energy  if  he  err  at  all.  He  must  have  a 
lively  manner  to  interest  children,  and  he  must  interest  them  if 
he  would  teach  them."  There  is  "a  vivacity  with  which  the 
child  sympathises,  an  energy  which  fixes  his  attention  and 
absorbs  his  interest,  and  which,  bringing  his  faculties  into  active 
exercise,  makes  the  most  of  them." — (Anon.)  "  Energy  in  a 
teacher  exercises  a  kind  of  mesmeric  influence  over  the  scholars, 
and  hurries  them  on  without  power  of  resistance." — (Ditto.) 
"  Energy  of  character  has  always  a  power  to  evoke  energy  in 
others.  It  acts  through  sympathy,  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
human  agencies.'*  The  example  of  the  energetic  man  "  is  con- 
tagious, and  compels  imitation.  He  exercises  a  sort  of  electric 
power  which  sends  a  thrill  through  every  fibre,  flows  into  the 
nature  of  those  about  him,  and  makes  them  give  out  sparks  of 
fire." — (Dr.  Smiles.) 

■  **  The  teacher  is  the  model  upon  which  his  pupils  are  formed. 
His  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  as  exhibited  in  his  demeanour 
and  conduct,  are  patterns  set  up  before  the  moral  vision  of  his 
pupils,  according  to  which  their  earliest  intelligent  conceptions 
are  fashioned  and  their  first  impressions  moulded."  —  (A. 
MEN2IES.)    "  He  should  be  the  standard  of  his  pupils  in  skill. 
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But  not  only  ought  the  teacher  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  different  subjects  that  he  has  to  teach, 

elegance,  refinement,  and  whole  depcxrtment,  and  mcmilrt  d'etre; 
so  that  by  unconscious  imitation  they  may  form  themselves  on 
his  model,  and  in  the  very  threshold  of  life  acquire  those  outward 
graces,  which  mainly  contribute^  by  rendering  human  beings 
attractive  and  agreeable  to  each  other,  to  increase  the  happiness 
of  social  intercourse." — (J.  Simpson.)  ^*  Children  unconsciously 
assimilate  themselves  to  the  persons  in  whose  society  they  live. 
If  it  is  desirable  that  they  bo  honourable  in  their  conduct 
and  refined  in  their  manners,  their  educator  must  be  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,"  "  He  should  excel  other  men  by  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  conduct  and  the  polish  of  his  manners,  for  his 
example  will  have  more  force  than  his  precepts*  His  address, 
deportment,  and  language  ought  at  ail  times  to  be  such  as  to 
inspire  his  pupils  with  confidence,  love,  and  respect." — (C. 
Marcel.)  **  Les  petites  morales  of  good  personal  habits  and  of 
good  manners  are  to  hin^  by  no  means  trivial.  They  con- 
stitute firequeutly  the  only  w^y  in  which  h^  can  apply  to  the 
ordinary  acts  of  the  school-roon^  and  the  ]>layground»  the 
deeper  truths  which  inspire  his  teaching ;  and  they  are,  in  the 
case  of  many  childish  natures,  the  only  way  in  which  those 
deeper  truths  can  be  brought  into  consciousness  ^s  living  and 
governing  forces."—  (Professor  Laurie.)  **  Plutarch  earnestly 
exhorts  parents  to  consider  th6  qualities  and  abilities  of  those  to 
whom  they  entrust  their  sons, — that  they  are  not  scholars 
merely,  but  men  of  blameless  lives,  good  manners,  and  large 
experience." — (Anon^  **Man  is  so  constitute  4s  to  be  more 
influenced  by  example  than  precept,  by  that  which  comes  in  by 
the  eye  tRan  that  which  enters  by  the  ear.*'— (v4natt.)  "Do  nothing 
before  a  child  that  you  woul<}  not  have  him  imitate.'* — (Locke.) 
There  is  **a  tendency  to  put  on  the  very  expression  that  we 
witness,  and  in  so  doing  to  assume  the  mental  condition  itself." 
— (Professor  Bain^)  "  In  developing  the  righi  emotions  and  dis- 
positions, the  less  said  didactically  on  the  subject  the  better ; 
example  is  everything.  .  ,  .  Deeds  alon6  beget  deeds,  and  only 
life  kindles  life."— (Dr.  Harris.)  "It  is  important  that  he  be 
disinterested  in  his  motives ;  enlarged  and  charitable  in  his 
judgment;  that  he  deal  with  all  meil  and  all  children  honour- 
ably, and  in  a  manner  to  show  a  proper  respect  for  their  rights 
and  character  ;  that  he  be  elevated  above  all  that  is  mean,  or 
frivolous,  or  disingenuous,  or  revengeful,  or  unjust,  or  prejudiced, 
or  that  in  any  way  detracts  from  the  true  nobility  of  a  man.  Such 
a  character  is  excellent  as  an  example  to  the  pupils.  .  .  .  and  in 
point  of  influence  in  the  government  of  a  school  it  is  a  tower 
of  strength." — ^(N.  Munkoe.)  ....; 
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he  should  also  have  the  art  of  readily  and  naturally 
cooixnunicating  that  knowledge  to  others.^  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  know  his  subject  thoroughly,  he  should 
also  Have  the  power  of  imparting  that  knowledge  properly 
to  his  pupils.*  This  is  the  real  business  of  the  teacher. 
The  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  distinct  from  that 
of  communicating  it ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  frequently 
find  men  of  distinguished  scholarship  fail  remarkably  as 
te;achers.'  They  are  deficient  in  the  power  of  clearly  or 
readily  imparting  tjieif  knowledge  to  others.*   They  are 

^  "  Education  is  a  dynamiqal  not  a  mechanical  process,  and 
the  more  powerful  and  vigorous  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  the 
more  <ileariy  and  readily  he  ican  grasp  things,  the  better  fitted  he 
is  to  cultivate  the  mind  of  another." — (Dr.  Arnold.)  "An 
instructor  should  possess  gr^at  powers  of  language,  for  he  must 
be  able  not  only  to  convey;  in  the  clearest  and  most  forcible  way, 
the  information  he  wishes  to  impart  to  his  pupils,  but  also  to 
encourage  and  admonish  those  who  do  not  bring  from  home 
natural  dispositions  to  learning.  •  .  .  He  musl  be  able  to  adapt 
his  language  to  their  different  agds '  and  capacities,  to  explain 
the  reasons'  of  the  exercises  he  imposes  on  them,  and  to  unfold 
to  them  all  the  advantages  which  may  accrue  from  the  par- 
ticular information  at  which  they  aim,  or  from  the  particular 
tasks  which  they  are  desired  to  perfoi:m.  ...  In  public  instruc- 
tion there  are  few  qualification^  more  necessary  than  the  power 
of  extemporaneous  delivery.!' — (C.  Marcel.) 

*  "  Not  only  should  the  educator -s '  acquirements,  capacity, 
and  moral  character  be  of  a  high  order,  but  he  sho&ld  .... 
understand  thoroughly  the  art  of  instructing,  of  educating  the 
young.  The  possession  of  a  good  edilcation  or  of  much  infor- 
mation does  not  necessarily  imply  the  power  of  transmitting 

-either ;  a  man  may  be  an  accomplished  scholac  or  an  adept  in 
science  and  yet  be  an  indifferent  teacher.'* — (C.  Marcel.) 

•  "  Mann  kann  der  gelehrteste  Mensch  und  dabei  der  schlech- 
teste  Erzieher  sein.*' — (K.  Schmidt.) 

^  *' Anyone  not  an  artist  may  have  as  correct  an  impression 
of  a  landscape  upon  his  mind  as  an  artist  himself,  but  it  is  only 
the  latter  who  can  transfer  a  copy  of  that  impression  to  the 
canvas,  so  as  to  enable  others  to  nave  the  same  idea  or  impres- 
sion. And  so  it  is  with  the  teacher  ;  it  matters  not  how  learned 
his  own  mind  may  be  and  how  well  replenished  with  ideas,  and  how 
vividly  soever  he  sees  them  ;  there  is  a  power  beyond  this  neces- 
sary to  produce  copies  of  these  ideas  on  the  minds  of  others,  and 
the  difficolty  is  increased  from,  the  circumstance  of  a  matured 
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unable  to  look  at  or  conceive  of  it,  otherwise  than  as  it 
exists  in  their  own  minds,  and  hence  they  cannot  com- 
prehend the  doubts  or  difficulties  that  may  obstruct  or 
interfere  with  its  entrance  into  the  minds  of  others.^ 
The  good  teacher  must  be  able  to,  as  it  were,  come  out 
of  himself,  and  enter  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils  ; 
bringing  himself  down  to  their  level,  and  entering  into 
their  circumstances.^  He  should  be  able  to  identify 
himself  with  them,  to  enter  into  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
intellect  receiving  its  impressions  in  a  different  way  from  that 
of  an  immature.  .  .  .  Unaware  of  this  the  unskilful  teacher 
commences  by  the  same  means  to  instruct  his  pupil,  that  he 
attained  his  own  knowledge.  He  communicates  mere  ab- 
stractions that  can  never  lay  hold  upon  the  unpolished  fabric 
of  the  young  mind,  or  at  least  be  retained  there  any  time. 
And  those  terms  to  which  he  may  be  accustomed  to  attach 
certain  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  can  awaken  no  corresponding 
train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  a  child." — (A.  R.  Craig.)  "  It 
is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  masters  of  a  school  should  be 
deeply  learned.  If  they  have-tact,  firmness,  and  a  lively  way  of 
teaching  ....  moderate  learning  will  he  sufficient  to  command 
the  respect,  and  stimulate  the  minds  of  boys." — (Prof.  Seeley.) 

^  "To  be  able  to  find  out  the  peculiar  constitution  of  each 
child's  mind,  so  as  to  bring  what  you  would  teach  down  to  the 
level  of  its  understanding,  and  yet  to  make  it  work  in  such  a 
way  as  to  seize  upon  and  comprehend  the  subject  and  reproduce 
it,  this  is  teachmg  and  nothing  else  deserves  the  name." — 
(RicHTER.)  "  We  may  sum  up  the  whole  apprenticeship  of  a 
child  by  saying  that  it  receives  words,  but  creates  their  mean- 
ings ;  and  that  a  series  of  x;ontinual  rectifications  are  required  in 
order  that  the  meaning  it  attributes  to  them  may  coincide  with 
the  meaning  we  attribute  to  them." — (H.  Taine.) 

'  **  In  order  to  teach  with  advantage  the  teacher  must  assimi- 
late himself  to  his  pupils,  must  think  as  they  think,  and  look  at 
things  as  they  look  at  them.  He  must  know  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  knowledge  in  order  to  convert  his  knowledge  into 
theirs.  The  man  who  would  translate  a  book  out  of  one  lan- 
guage into  another  must  know  both ;  and  a  teacher  can  only 
make  himself  intelligible  to  children  in  so  far  as  he  knows  their 
language  and  can  translate  his  ideas  into  theirs.  .  .  .  All  teach- 
ing, it  has  been  said,  is  simply  a  process  of  painting  or  picturing 
upon  the  mind  of  another  the  same  image  that  is  in  our  own." — 
(^iio«.)  **  To  become  a  teacher  of  children  you  must  become  a 
child." — (Luther.)    "  Only  those,  I  maintain,  may  hope  to  find 
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ings,  and  to  anticipate  and  remove  the  obstacles  that 
may  lie  in  the  way  of  their  progress.^     He  should  be  a 

their  way  to  the  heart  of  the  young  who  can,  as  it  were,  make 
themselves  young  again,  by  a  vivid  recollection  of  all  that  has 
passed  within  their  own  bosoms  and  minds  in  their  youth.'* — 
(A.  Oppler.) 

^  "  It  is  the  triumph  of  the  art  of  the  teacher  to  break  down 
the  separation  interposed  between  his  own  and  the  uneducated 
mind  ;  and  from  his  own  ample  stores  to  select  those  best 
adapted  to  form  the  first  elements  of  the  knowledge  of  a  child, 
and  so  to  present  them  as  to  lead  the  child  to  reason  upon  and 
Understand  them,** -^(Anon.)  '*  It  requires  great  genius  to  throw 
the  mind  into  the  habit  of  children's  minds.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  talk  to  children ;  but  to  talk  to  them,  aa  tjhey  ought  to  be 
talked  to  is  the  very  last  effort  of  ability.*' — (R.  Cecil.)  "  To 
stoop  from  the  pride  of  superior  a^ttainmenjt ;  to  conceive  even 
the  embarrassments  that  entai^gle  th^  beginner ;  to  become  iden- 
tified with  the  feeUngs  and  faculties  of  children ;  to  anticipate 
and  remove  the  obstacles  in  their  way  to  knowledge ;  to  curb 
and  regulate  their  tempers,  and  what  is  still  more  difficult,  one's 
own ;  to  awaken  and  sustain  attention,  and  know  when  to  stop 
so  as  to  avoid  fatigue ;  to  lead  by  easy  steps  through  a  path 
which  to  them  is  a  rugged  one,  and  strew  it  with  flowers  instead 
of  thorns;  to  slacken  one's  own  steps  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  pupil's,  instead  of  expecting  or  insisting  on  gigantic 
strides;  all  this  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  training;  it 
demands  a  rare  assemblage  of  qualities,  and  can  be  effected 
only  by  a  person  of  superior  abilities." — (C.  Marcel.)  Good 
teachers  "  have  a  sympathy,  an  interest,  an  affection  for  per- 
sons in  early  life  which  enable  them  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  pupil  and  walk  side  by  side  with  him  along  the  inviting 
paths  of  knowledge.  They  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  struggle ;  enter  into  the 
occasional  anxieties,  perplexities,  and  sorrows  which  no  learner 
can  wholly  escape ;  and  feel  with  him  the  enlivening  touch  of 
hope.  They  can  judge  of  his  motives  and  conduct  with  becom- 
ing candour  and  leniency,  making  allowance  for  the  point  of 
observation  from  which  he  views  things,  and  also  his  imperfect 
moral  judgment.  .  .  .  They  remember  that  they  themselves  were 
once  children,  and  youth,  and  how  they  looked  uppn  the  world, 
upon  life,  upon  duty,  and  what  was  their  appreciation  of  diffe- 
rent classes  of  motives. "~(N.  Munroe.)  '*  Do  I  seem  to  be 
using  too  strong  words  when  I  say  that  under  its  influence  (i.«., 
sympathy)  suspicion,  deceit,  meanness,  dulness  seem  to  be 
taken  away  and  to  be  replaced  by  intelligence,  candour,  trust- 
fulness, simplicity,  and  truth  ? " — (S.  Hawtrey.) 
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man  of  great  fluency  of  expression  and  power  of  illustra- 
tion, ever  fertile  in  resources,  and  able  to  present  learn- 
ing in  its  most  easy  and  attractive  forms,  or  in  the  way 
best  fitted  to  call  out  and  exercise  the  faculties  of  his 
pupils.^  He  should,  likewise,  be  familiar  with  the  best 
modes  of  communicating  instruction  or  methods  of 
teaching,  and  be  able  to  select  and  put  in  practice  that 
which  is  best  suited  for  each  particular  case.^  These 
vary  greatly  with  varying  circumstances,  and  the  mode 

^  "  In  order  that  a  man  may  become  a  good  teacher  he  must 
Bot  only  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  various  branches  of 
elementary  education  ....  but  he  must  also  acquire  that  .... 
fluency  of  diction,  power  of  illustration,  aud  fsurility  of  availing, 
himself  of  contingent  circumstances,  which  can  only  be  attained 
by  long  practice  and  patient  study." — (T.  Tate.)  "  It  devolves 
on  the  instructor  to  inspire  learners  with  a  love  of  study,  ta 
direct  their  attention  towards  useful  pursuits,  to  create  in  them 
the  desire  to  learn  what  he  wishes  to  teach,  to  proportion 
difficulties  to  their  capacities,  to  keep  up  and  gradually  gratify 
their  natural  curiosity,  to  assist  them  in  discovering,  rather 
than  to  impart  to  them  what  he  knows  himself." — (C.  Marcel.) 
'*  All  learning  is  self-teachiog.  It  is  in  the  working  of  the  pupil's 
own  mind  that  his  progress  in  knowledge  depends.  The  great 
business  of  the  master  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  teach  himself.'* — 
(A»on.)  "  There  is  no  teaching  properly  so  called  where  there  is 
no  learning." — (E.  Higginson.)  "It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to 
make  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  agreeable  as  possible  to 
the  pupil,  that  he  may  view  it  as  a  diversion  rather  than  a  task ; 
for,  as  Plato  observes,  no  study  forced  at  school  is  ever  volun- 
tarily followed  in  after-life." — {Anon») 

'  ^  The  bfittd  unreasoning  attachment  of  teachers  to  systems 
has  often  brought  ridicule  upon  themselves  and  discredit  upon 
the  systems  which  they  professed  to  follow No  in- 
telligent teacher  would  ever  attempt  to  carry  out  to  the  strict 
letter  any  of  our  existing  rules  and  systems Some- 
modes  of  instruction,  very  good  as  regards  their  legitimate 
sphere  of  application,  may  become  useless,  if  not  ridiculous, 
when  pushed  beyond  their  proper  limits.  .  .  .  Systems  should 
be  tested  by  the  teacher,  and  modified  by  him  if  found 
necessary,  to  suit  the  various  tastes,  habits,  and  future  pursuits 
of  the  children  placed  under  bis  care.'* — (T.  Tate.)  "  A  complete 
system  (of  teaching),  a  system  as  heterogeneous  in  its  appliances 
as  the  mind  in  its  faculties,  a  system  proposing  a  special  means 
for  each  special  end,  demands  for  its  right  employment  powers 
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oi  treatment  that  is  best  adapted  for  one  individual  may 
be  very  different  from  that  most  suited  for  another.^ 

such  as  few  teachers  possess." — (H.  Spencer.)  "  The  object  of 
education  is  not  to  teach  knowledge,  but  to  teach  the  means  of 
gaming  knowledge." — (Dr.  Angus  )  "The  first  thing,  therefore, 
in  education  is  to  cultivate  the  wish  or  desire  to  know  in  the 
child.  The  child  to  whom  everything  has  been  taught  before  he 
sought  to  know  is  likely  to  remain  an  ignoramus.  The  teacher's 
business  then  is  to  awaken  the  faculties,  so  as  to  induce  the  child 
to  seek  information,  and  thus  in  a  measure  to  educate  himself.*' 
— (Anon,)  "The  process  of  self-development  should  he  en- 
couraged as  much  as  possible.  They  should  be  led  to  make  their 
own  investigations,  and  draw  their  own  conclusions,  should  be 
told  as  little  as  possible,  and  induced  to  discover  as  much  as 
possible.*' — (Ditto.) 

^  "A  good  teacher,  before  lajdng  down  any  plans  for  the 
management  of  his  school,  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the 
tempers,  habits,  capabilities,  and  attainments  of  his  pupils. 
. '.  .  *.  The  philosophical  educator  will  always  suit  his  methods 
of  instruction  to  the  age  of  his  pupils  or  rather  to  the  state  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  faculties  of  his  pupils; 
axid  he  will  also  administer  to  them  that  intellectual  aliment 
both  as  to  kind  and  degree  which  is  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  growth  of  the  faculties  at  the  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment."— (T.  Tate.)  "  It  is  his  duty  to  moderate  the  over- 
ardent,  to  stimulate  the  indolent,  to  encourage  the  timid,  to 
direct  the  wayward,  and  to  overcome  the  obstinate." — (C. 
Marcel.)  "  It  is  their  duty  to  be  patient  with  the  dull,  and 
steady  with  the  forward ;  to  encourage  the  timid  and  repress  the 
insolent ;  fully  to  employ  the  minds  of  their  pupils  without  over- 
burdening them ;  to  awaken  their  fear  without  exciting  their  dis- 
like ;  to  communicate  the  stores  of  knowledge  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  learner ;  and  to  enforce  obedience  by  the  strictest 
discipline." — (Systematic  Education.)  "Accustom  reserved  children 
to  look  one  in  the  face,  very  timid  children  to  speak  aloud, 
forward  children  to  speak  softly,"  &c. — 'Dr.  Feuchtersleben.) 

"  A  various  task  the  true  preceptor  knows 
To  rouse  the  slow,  the  headstrong  to  oppose ; 
The  meek  to  animate,  control  the  rude, 
Disgrace  the  vicious,  dignify  the  good. 
To  mark  the  manners  of  each  circling  age. 
To  bend,  not  break,  their  minds  ;  their  little  rage 
And  humours  hit ;  their  passions  how  to  stir. 
When  to  exert  the  rein,  when  use  the  spur.** 

— (S.  Johnson.) 
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The  great  business  of  education  being  to  educe  or 
call  forth  t;he  different  powers  and  faculties  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  raise  them  to  the  highest  state  of  perfec- 
tion of  which  they  are  capable,  with  due  regard  to  their 
relative  importance,  the  teacher  should  know  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  different  faculties,  the  periods  of 
their  development,  the  laws  to  which  they  are  subject, 
and  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve.^  Man's 
powers  and  faculties  naturally  divide  themselves  into 

^  "  He  that  would  rectify  or  improve  a  piece  of  machinery 
must  first  Utlderstand  it  in  its  structure  and  principles.  Under 
the  want  of  such  a  knowledge  of  it  to  touch  it  is  to  impair  it, 
except  it  be  saved  by  the  intervention  of  accident.  In  like 
manner  he  that  would  alter  human  nature  for  the  better  must 
know  it  as  it  is." — (Dr.  Caldwell.)  **  No  one  has  ever  sup- 
posed that  an  individual  could  build  up  a  material  temple  and 
give  it  strength  and  convenience  and  fair  proportions  without 
first  mastering  the  architectural  art ;  but  we  have  employed 
thousands  of  teachers  for  our  children  to  build  up  the  immortal 
temple 'of  the  spirit  who  have  never  given  to  this  divine  educa- 
tional art  a  day  nor  an  hour  of  preliminary  study  or  attention." 
— (H.  Mann.)  Men  in  general  suppose  "that  the  sole  essential 
thing  for  a  teacher  or  examiner  is  complete  knowledge  of  that 
which  he  has  to  teach  or  respecting  which  he  has  to  examine. 
Whereas  a  co-essential  thing  is  a  knowledge  of  psychology ;  and 
especially  that  part  of  psychology  which  deals  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  faculties.  Unless  either  by  special  study  or  by  daily 
observation  and  quick  insight  he  has  gained  an  approximately 
true  conception  of  how  minds  perceive,  and  reflect,  and  generalise, 
and  by  what  processes  their  ideas  grow  from  concrete  to  ab- 
stract, and  from  simple  to  complex,  no  one  is  competent  to  give 
lessons  that  will  effectually  teach,  or  ask  questions  which  will 
effectually  measure  the  efficiency  of  teaching." — (H*  Spencer.) 
"  In  order  to  educate,  a  man  must  know  the  nature  of  the  thing 
he  is  to  work  upon.  If  he  is  to  prescribe  for  the  mind  and  direct 
its  treatment  he  ought  to  know  its  structure,  and  how  circum- 
stances affect  it.  If  he  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and 
virtue  in  the  human  soil  he  should  know  the  times  and  the 
manner,  and  be  skilful  in  what  is  fit  for  the  particular  soil  of 
each  individual  character."—  (J.  Lalor.)  "  The  actions  of  in- 
dividuals depend  on  the  laws  of  their  natures,  and  their  actions 
cannot  be  understood  until  these  laws  are  understood." — (H. 
Spencer.)  "  That  human  beings  can  be  well  governed  and  suc- 
cessfully trained  only  by  means  which  are  in  accordance  with 
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two  classes,  according  as  they  appear  to  be  conaected 
with  the  body  or  to  have  their  seat  in  the  mind.  For  jt 
knowledge  of  the  first,  or  of  what  is  physical  in  man,  we 
are  indebted  to  Physiology,^  of  the  latter  to  Psychology 
or  Mental  Philosophy.*  An  acquaintance  with  these 
two  sciences,  therefore,  at  least  so  far  as  they  tend  to 
throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  education,  must  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  teacher,®  Without  this 
he  can  only  be  a  wanderer  in  the  dark,  and  cannot  fail 

the  laws  which  regulate  the  hiunan  mind  and  affections  should 
seem  self-evident." — (Anon,)  "The  good  schoolmaster,*'  says 
Fuller,  ^  studies  his  scholars*  nature  as  carefully  as  they  their 
books.  ....  He  is  also  diligent  and  methodical  in  his  teach- 
ing.'* **  What  we  want  is  a  race  of  teachers  acquainted  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind, — gifted  men  and  women  who  shall 
respect  human  nature  in  the  child,  and  strive  to  touch  and 
gently  bring  out  its  best  powers  and  sympathies,  and  who  shall 
devote  themselves  to  this  as  the  great  end  of  life." — (Dr.  W.  E. 
Channing.) 

^  **The  body  of  a  living  man  performs  a  great  diversity  of 
actions,  some  of  which  are  quite  obvioust  pthers  require  more 
or  less  careful  observation,  and  yet  others  can  oiily  oe  detected 
by  the  employment  of  th^  most  delicate  appliances  of  science, 
by  calling  into  operation  ajl  the  methods  of  inductive  and  de- 
ductive 16gic,  all  the  resources  of  physic?  and  chemistry,  and  all 
th^.  delicacies  of  W^e  art  of  experiment.  The  sum  of  the  facts 
and  generalisations  at  which  we  arrive  by  these  various  modes 
of  inquiry,  be  they  simple  or  be  they  refined,  concerning  the 
actions  of  the  body,  ^nd  the  manner  in  which  those  actions  are 
brought  abou;t,  constitutes  the  science  of  Human  Physiology.'* 
—  (Dr.  Huxley.) 

*  "  Psychcdogy,  or  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  strictly 
so  denominated,  is  the  scieiice  conversant  about  the  phenomena, 
or  modifications,  or  states  of  the  mind  or  conscioiis-subject,  or 
soul,  pr  spirit,  or  self,  or  ego.*^— (Sir  W.  Hai^iilton.)  "  The 
object  of  the  science  of  Psychology  is  to  bring  together  in  a 
systematic  form  the  phenomena  which  normally  present  them- 
selves during  the  existence  of  thinking  ininds ;  and  to  classify 
and  compare  these  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deduce  from  them 
those  general  laws  or.  principles  which  express  the  conditions  of 
their  occurrence,  and  to  determine  the  causes  to  which  they  are 
attributable." — (Dr.  Carpenter.) 

'  "  To  no  class  of  men  is  a  knowledge  of  the  entire  nature  of 
man    physical  as  well    as    moral   more    necessary    than  to 
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to  go  often  astray,  doing,  it  may  be,  an  incalculable 
amount  of  mischief.^ 

The  teacher  sliould  study  the  workings  of  nature  in 
the  individual,  and  pursue  the  course  which  she  indi- 

teachers." — (A  non )  "  The  educator  should  make  himself  perfect 
master  of  physiology,  moral  science,  and  mental  philosophy; 
the  instructor  especially  should  study  mental  philosophy  which 
contains  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
Education  is  in  fact  the  most  useful  part  of  the  science  of  the 
mind.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  science  in  itself ;  it  has  its 
fixed  laws,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  are  drawn 
by  inductive  reasoning  from  the  physical  and  intellectual  orga^ 
nisation  of  man,  as  also  from  his  social  condition ;  it  demands 
in  order  to  be  well  imderstood  and  properly  applied  the  deepest 
thought  and  the  most  patient  investigation." — (C.  Marcel.) 
The  science  of  education  **  can  be  no  other  than  the  science  of 
the  natures  which  are  to  be  drawn  out,  for  if  they  are  drawn  out 
according  to  fixed  laws,  then  the  educator  has  simply  to  take 
advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  these  laws.  In  other  words, 
physical  education  is  an  applied  physiology,  and  mental  educa- 
tion is  an  applied  psychology."— (Dr.  J  as.  Donaldson.)  Intel- 
lectual education  '*  evidently  means  nothing  less  than  the 
application  of  intellectual  physics  to  the  mind  itself^  ai^  con^ 
sequently  involves  a  knowledge  of  intellectual  philosophy,  and 
depends  for  its  perfection  on  the  perfection  of  that  branch  of 
metaphysical  science."  —  (B.  Cornelius.)  **  There  are  very 
strong  reasons  for  the  oixnion  that  schoolmasters  educated  in 
medicine  would  be  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  train  both 
body  and  mind  for  a  vigorous  and  active  manhood  " — (P.  G, 
Hamerton.)  "  I  cannot  regard  any  teacher  or  parept  as  really 
and  conscientiously  qualified  for  his  duties,  unless  he  has  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  general  laws  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  with  the  direct  relation  in  which  these 
stand  to  the  principles  of  education.*'-— (t)r»  A.  Combe.)  **  Every 
teacher  should  be  competent  to  take  some  care  of  the  health  of  his 
pupils, — not  merely  for  the  purpose  ofregulating  the  temperature 
of  the  schoolroom,"  &c.,  *'  but  so  that  as  occasion  offers  he  may 
inculcate  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  leading  conditions,  upon 
which  health  and  life  depend," — (H.  Mann.) 

^  "  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  apd  character  of  the 
different  faculties  the  teacher  labours  at  haphazard,  and  instead 
of  benefiting,  may  be  the  means  of  doing  irreparable  injury  to 
his  pupils." — (Anon.)  ''  From  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  mind 
have  mainly  sprung  the  errors  in  early  treatment,  by  which  the 
intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  so  maoy  generations  has  been 
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cates,  aiding  and  assisting  her  in  her  operations,  and  it 
may  be  occasionally  gently  bending  or  inclining  her  to 
his  own  ends,  but  never  directly  opposing  or  thwarting 
her,  knowing  that  she  ever  worketh  wisely  and  well.^ 
He  is  not  to  attempt  to  quicken  any  of  the  faculties 

stunted  and  distorted." — (J,  Lalor.)    •*  It  is  the  teacher's  duty 
to  avoid  mistaking  natural  mental  dulness  for  culpable  idleness, 
and  organic  cerebral  incapacity  for  inexcusable  indifference  to 
intellectual  culture  and  educational  advancement." — (Dr.  F. 
WiNSLow.)    '*  It  often  happens  that  strong  passions  are  mis- 
taken for  strong  will,  and  that  an  entirely  wrong  method  of 
discipline  is  adopted  with  a  view  to  break  the  child's  will,  when 
what  is  really  needed  is  to  direct  its  mental  action  aright." — 
(Dr.  Carpenter.)    "  All  the  faculties  are  invigorated  by  being 
properly  exercised,  whereas  on  the  other  hand  they  may  be 
enfeebled  by  being  overtasked,  or  by  being  exercised  on  subjects 
which  do  not  come  within  their  proper  sphere.    The  subjects  of 
instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  strength  of  the  faculties." 
— (T.  Tate.)     "  Dull  children  are  often  seriously  injured  for  life 
by  being  forced  to  overstrain  their  minds,  and   children  of 
mediocre  talents  are  frequently  converted  into  dunces  by  the 
mismanagement  of  their  schoolmasters.    Tens  of  thousands  of 
children  are  permanently  injured  in  their  health  and  capacities 
from  their  teachers  not  bein'g  able  to  estin!iate  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  different  organs,  nor  the  amount  of  exercise  re- 
quired by  each  to  maintain  its  vigour  without  iiijury." — {Anon^ 
*^  That  there  is  a  Idirge  amount  of  mental  perversion  and  absolute 
stupidity  as  well  as  bodily  disease   prodilced  in  schools  by 
measilres  which  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  growing  brain  is 
not  to  be  doubted  ;  that  dulness,  indocility,  and  viciousness  are 
frequently  aggravated  by  teachers  iticapable  6f  discriminating 
between  their  mental  and  bodily  causes,  is  also  undeniable ; 
while  that  teachers  often  miserably  fail  to  improve  their  pupils, 
and  then  report  the  result  of  their  own  incompetency  as  failures 
of  nature,  all  may  be  seen,  although  it  is  now  proved  that  the 
lowest  imbeciles  are  not  sunk  beneath  the  p6s(sibility  of  eleva- 
tion.'*— (Dr.  Youmans.) 

*  "  C'est  la  natiire  qui  est  notre  premier  mattre.  D'oi^  je 
conclurai  que  Tunique  moyeb  d'inventer  est  de  faire  comme 
clle  nous  apprend  ^  mire." — (Condillac.)  **  VoVilez-vous  toujours 
^tre  bien  'guid6  ?  Suivez  toujours  les  indications  de  la  nature." 
— (Rousseau.)  "The  nature  of  the  boy  is  the  material  to  be 
worked  upon,  the  soil  vta  which  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and 
virtue  Are  to  be  sown." — (Plutarch.)  •*  The  characters  and 
dispositions  of  children  require  to  be  carefully  studied,  and  they 
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before  itis  time,  but  as  soon  as  the  period  of  its  activity 
is  fully  come,  he  is  to  set  himself  to  mould  and  fashion 
it  into  its  proper  form.^  Nor  is  he,  as  is  too  often  done, 
to  seek  to  uproot  or  destroy  any  of  the  natural  powers, 
but  is,  where  necessary,  to  set  as  guards  or.  checks  to 
them  oth'fer  powers  or  faculties,  knowing  that  none  of 
them  are  in  themselves  bad,  but  only  become  so  when 
they  acquire  undue  strength  or  prominence.^ 

Further,  the  teacher  ought  to  be  a  careful  student  of 

require  to  be  treated  with  great  discrimination.   Some  are  bold, 
others  timid,  some  frank,  others  reserved,  some  rash,  others 
cautious,  some  forward,  others  retiring,  some  active,  others  slow, 
and  so  on,  each  requiring  careful  study  and  special  treatment/' 
— [A  »o».)    "  There  are  as  great  differences  in  the  mental  as  in 
the  physical  capacities  of  children.     It  is  consequently  absurd 
to  deal  with  them  en  masse,  as  if  the  human  mind  were  a  mere 
machine  capable,  without  scientific  discrimination,  of  the  same 
amount  of  sustained  intellectual  labour,  degree  and  facility  of 
progress." — (Dr.  F.   Winslow.)    "  He  that  is  about  children 
should  well  study  their  natures  and  aptitudes  and  see  by  often 
trials  what  turns  they  easily  take,  and  what  becomes  them  ; 
observe  what  their  native  stock  is,  how  it  may  be  improved,  and 
what  it  is  fit  for.     He  should  consider  what  they  want,  whether 
they  are  capable  of  having  it  wrought  into  them  by  industry 
and  incorporated  there  by  practice,  and  whether  it  be  worth 
while  to  endeavour  it." — (John  Locke.)   "  Education  should  be 
the  handmaid  of  nature ;  guiding  and  fostering  powers  which 
are    already  there ;    not  foolishly  attempting  to  create  them 
where  they  are  not.'* — (J.  A.  Langford.)"   "  A  knowledge  of  the 
faculties  possessed  by  the  individual  prevents  us  from  aiming 
at  talents  he  hath  not  instead  of  cultivating  those  he  hath.*' — 
(Anon,) 

^  "  Above  all  we  must  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Having  faith  in  the 
quiet  processes  of  nature,  we  must,  as  educators,  be  calm,  de- 
liberate, and  ever  regard  the  end.  ...  By  anticipating  the  slow 
but  sure  growth  of  nature  we  destroy  the  organism.*' — (Professor 
Laurie.) 

■  "  No  power  of  man's  nature  is  evil  of  itself.  God  has  be- 
stowed on  him  no  faculties  of  mind  or  body,  and  allows  him  to 
possess  none,  but  such  as  have  their  good  application  and  are 
intended  for  their  proper  use.*'— (R.  A.  Thompson.)  "The  pas- 
sions are  not  to  be  rooted  up,  for  they  are  of  nature's  planting ; 
•  but  care  is  to  be  taken  that  they  grow  not  to  that  enormous  tall- 
ness  as  to  overtop  a  man's  intellectual  stature  and  cast  a  dark 
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human  nature  under  all  its  conditions,  and  in  all  its 
relations,  so  as  to  know  its  powers  and  capacities,  its 
tendendes  to  good  and  evil ;  and  be  able  to  trace  results 
to  their  proper  causes,  in  order  to  avail  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  the  various  means  and  appliances  at  his  com- 
mand for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  education.^     He 

shadow  over  his  soul.*' — (John  Howe.)  "  I  do  not  know  a  single 
passion,  that  is  of  the  original  growth  of  our  nature,  which  may 
not  serve  as  a  foundation  for  some  virtue  or  be  in  some  measure 
ministerial  to  it.*' — (D.  Fordyce.)  "  The  affections  are  the  work 
of  God ;  they  are  not  radically  evil ;  they  are  given  us  for  useful 
purposes,  and  are  therefore  not  superfluous.  It  is  their  abuse 
that  is  alone  reprehensible.** — (Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  **  It  is  the 
abuse  of  our  faculties  that  makes  us  wicked  and  miserable.*' — 
(Rousseau.)  "  If  it  be  assumed,  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
that  every  part  of  our  nature  has  its  use  as  well  as  its  abuse — 
our  propensities  and  passions  not  being  evil  in  themselves,  but 
evil  only  in  their  excess  and  misdirection — it  is  wonderful  what 
effects  may  be  produced  by  the  judicious  guidance  of  their 
energy  tow^-rds  innocent  or  worthy  objects." — (Dr.  Carpenter.) 
"  Let  it  be  a  law  that  as  every  faculty  is  holy,  none  must  be 
weakened  by  itself,  but  only  have  its  opposing  one  roused,  by 
which  means  it  is  added  harmoniously  to  the  whole.** — (Richter.) 
**  Attention  should  be  given  not  so  much  to  the  weakening  of 
any  one  quality  as  to  the  strengthening  of  its  oppositef.'* — {Dv, 
Harris.)  "  No  original  quality  of  the  mind,  even  though  exist- 
ing in  dangerous  excess,  should  be  opposed  directly  or  crushed. 
Brought  within  proper  limits  it  will  have  its  value.** — (Ditto.) 
**  The  very  existence  of  force  of  character  in  a  boy  will  almost 
invariably  make  him  troublesome,  but  still  the  force  is  of  price- 
less value,  and  wise  discipline  will  study  to  guide,  not  crush  it.** 
— {Anon,)  "  How  precious  a  thing  is  youthful  energy." — (John 
Foster.)  "  Let  nature  be  directed  right,  and  the  passions,  by 
means  of  proper  discipline,  be  kept  within  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed by  it,  and  the  pupil  will  imbibe  such  principles  and  con- 
tract such  habits  as  must  render  him  wise  and  good,  happy  in 
himself,  and  truly  useful  to  others.*' — (D.  Fordyce.) 

^  We  may  say  of  education  as  Professor  Ferriersays  of  Meta- 
physics :  **  Above  all  things  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  cultivator 
and  expounder  of  this  science  to  have  formed  and  to  be  able  to 
exhibit  a  distinct  conception  of  the  business  which  it  takes  in 
hand,  the  work  it  has  to  do  ;  the  end  or  object  at  which  it  aims 
....  Before  a  man  can  hit  any  mark  he  must  at  any  rate  see 
and  keep  steadily  in  view  the  point  at  which  he  aims.  .  .  .  It  is 
also  necessary  that  the  cultivator  and  expounder  of  this  science 
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should  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  laws  and  operations 
of  nature  to  bring  about  the  most  unlooked  for  results, 
and  learn  to  trust  in  her  frequently  when  he  may  not  be 
able  to  trace  the  course  of  her  operations.^  He  should 
also  have  faith  in  the  means  within  his  power  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  ends  ;  and  nothing  should  appear 
too  great  or  too  difficult  to  be  effected  by  a  proper  use 
of  means.^     He  will  judge  of  the  future  from  what  he 

should  lay  down  a  clear  and  distinct  method  and  should  adhere 
to  it  consistently."— (L^j/^r^s  on  Greek  Philosophy,)  "The  highest 
ability  is  that  which  penetrates  farthest  into  human  nature, 
comprehends  the  mind  in  all  its  capacities,  traces  out  the  laws 
of  thought  and  moral  action,  understands  the  perfection  of 
human  nature,  and  how  it  may  be  approached,  understands  the 
springs,  motives,  applications  by  which  the  child  is  to  be  roused 
to  the  most  vigorous  and  harmonious  action  of  all  its  faculties, 
understands  its  perils  and  knows  how  to  blend  and  modify 
the  influences  which  outward  circumstances  exert  on  the  youth- 
ful mind." — (W.  E.  Channing.)  "  Surely  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  a  workman  should  understand  two  things  in  regard  to  the 
subjecft-matterof  his  work — first,  its  natural  properties,  quahties, 
and  powers ;  and  secondly,  the  means  of  modifying  and  regulat- 
ing them  with  a  view  to  improvement."—  (H.  Mann.)  **  As  a  first 
essential,  the  teacher  must  know  the  character  and  acquire- 
ments of  a  well-informed  mind." — (J.  P.  Nichol.)  "The  teacher 
who  knows  what  education  really  is  and  what  it  is  able  to 
accomplish,  who  can  estimate  the  character  of  the  materials  un 
which  he  has  to  work  and  detenpine  the  means  at  his  disposal 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends,  can  scarcely  fail  in  effecting 
whatever  he  may  have  in  view." — (Anon) 

^  "  It  would  inspire  him  with  faith  in  human  nature  and 
human  progress,  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  capabilities  of 
his  pupils,  in  the  power  of  good  instruction  and  good  exgimple, 
in  the  fitness  of  means  to  their  ends,  in  the  vast  importance  of 
his  own  sphere  of  influence,  in  the  great  good  which  accrues  to 
the  individual  and  to  mankind  from  the  proper  building  up  of  a 
single  young  mind,  and  in  his  own  competency  for  his  work.  ,  .  . 
In  such  a  faith  hope  would  have  a  strong  foundation,  and  hope, 
wherever  you  find  it,  is  life  and  vigour  to  an  enterprise.  .  .  .  Let 
the  teacher  then  cherish  this  invaluable  gift  of  heaven.  It  will 
be  strength  to  him  in  weakness,  courage  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
oftentimes  success  in  what  would  otherwise  be  impossible." — 

(N.  MUNROE.) 

^  "  It  is  deserving  of  notice  how  the  light  spirit  deals  with 
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knows  of  the  past,  and  from  the  seen  will  reason  with 
regard  to  the  unseen  ;  and  will  thus  become  an  intelli- 
gent worker,  understanding  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  every  step  of  his  progress.  He  will  thus  acquire 
unwavering  faith  in  the  power  of  education,  and  will 
obtain  right  ideas  of  its  importance — seeing  it  to  be,  as 
in  truth  it  is,  the  great  means  put  by  God  into  the 
hands  of  man  for  the  improvement  and  perfection  of 
the  race.^  Many  of  these  qualifications  are,  no  doubt, 
in  a  measure  natural,  but  still  much  may  be  done,  and 
much  requires  to  be  done  by  education  and  training;^ 
and,  unfortunately,  the  education  of  the  teacher  is  a 

difficulties ;  it  does  not  succumb  to  them,  repeated  failures  do 
not  daunt  it,  its  motto  is  *  Success,*  and  when  one  plan  fails 
another  is  tried,  and  another  till  the.  end  is  gained.*' — Q.  Gill.) 

^  **  The  educator  ought  to  be  an  optimist.  He  should  believe 
that  the  present  order  and  disposition  of  things  is  the  best  pos- 
sible for  man  in  his  present  condition,  and  that  everything  is 
through  divine  Providence  working  for  the  final  good  of  man- 
kind. To  him  the  world  should  appear  as  a  place  of  education, 
and  everything  therein  as  intepded  for  our  instruction  or 
benefit.  From  a  careful  study  of  the  past,  he  will  draw  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  the  future,  and  confidently  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  evils  that  at  present  afflict  humanity  will 
cease  from  the  earth.  He  should  have  faith  in  his  pupils, 
should  see  in  them  boundless  capacities  for  good  and  strive  to 
develop  them.  The  child  is  no  mere  burden  of  evil  habits  and 
evil  pnnciples  to  be  overcome  and  rooted  out,  but  is  a  being 
tender  and  plastic,  capable  of  being  moulded  and  fashioned 
either  to  good  or  evil.  None  of  his  powers  or  faculties  are  in 
themselves  evil,  but  only  beconxe  so  when  they  acquire  undue 
strei^h  and  prominence." — (Education  and  Religion.) 

«"  If  it  be  true  according  to  the  proverb,  that  the  poet  is  bom 
not  made — nascitur  non  fit,  I  see  not  why  ....  we  should  not 
regard  some  important  qualifications  of  the  teacher  as  the  gift, 
not  of  education  but  ol  nature.  .  .  .  There  are  certain  tastes 
and  tendencies,  or  a  peculiar  temperament  which  though  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation  yet  lie  so  far  back  of  the  ordinary  in- 
fluences of  education  as  to  appear  to  be  innate." — (N.  Munroe.) 
"  The  art  of  teaching  no  more  comes  by  instinct  than  the  art  of 
healing,  and  it  is  a  grievous  mistake  for  anyone  to  suppose 
because  he  himself  has  had  a  fair  education,  that  therefore  he 
is  qualified  to  teach  others.** — (E.  W.  Stanton.)    The  school- 
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matter,  that  has,  by  no  means,  met  with  that  amount  of 
attention  which  its  importance  demands.^  The  time,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  is  now  well  nigh  past  when  those  who 
were  unfit  for  any  other  business  or  profession  were 
considered  good  enough  for  the  office  of  a  schoolmaster.^ 

master  **  ought  obviously  to  be  prepared  for  his  special  work, 
not  only  by  general  education  but  by  special  training,  just  as 
a  member  of  any  other  profession  is  or  ought  to  be,  as  a  medical 
man  for  instance  in  the  business  of  the  hospital.  So  it  is  else-' 
where, — ^in  Germany  and  France." — (Dr.  R.  Quain.)  .  "  There 
is  in  the  teacher's  profession  the  same  difference  which  is 
observable  in  all  other  human  employments  between  the  skilled 
and  the  unskilled  practitioner,  and  that  difference  depends  in  a 
large  measure  on  a  knowledge  of  the  best  rules  and  methods 
which  have  to  be  used,  and  the 'principles  which  underlie  and 
justify  these  rules.*' — (J.  G.  Fitch.) 

^  *'Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  said  that  the  art  of 
teaching  was  the  most  important,  and  in  proportion  to  its  im- 
portance, the  least  understood  of  all  the  arts." — (Professor 
PiLLANS.)  Mr.  Joseph  Payne  says  that  he  has  ^*  a  profound  con- 
viction, which  many  others  share  with  him,  that  what  is 
demanddid  by  the  present  times  is  not  so  much  extended 
machinery  as  better  teachers, — teachers  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  mind  with  which  they  are 
professedly  dealing,  and  capable  of  making  their  knowledge  of 
the  processes  of  education  more  productive  in  results."  *'  I  fear 
it  must  be  honestly  confessed  that  the  very  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  primary  education,  of  late  years,  has  not  been  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  personal  qualifi- 
cations of  the  teachers."— (/«s^^c^or*s  Report^  1882 — 3.) 

'In  the  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  on  Education,  in 
1861,  we  are  told  that  the  teachers  have  '*  often  no  special 
fitness  "  for  their  work ;  "  but  have  taken  up  the  occupation  in 
default  of,  or  after  the  failure  of,  other  trades."  One  witness 
specifies  **quonda9i  1>arbers,  sailors,  soldiers,  and  millers  as 
turning  to  schoolkeeping ;  "  another  **  that  many  of  them  eke 
out  a  subsistence  by  doing  whatever  odd  jobs  chance  may  throw 
in  their  way."  '*  None  are  too  old,  too  poor,  too  ignorant,  too 
feeble,  too  sickly,  too  unquaUfied  in  any  or  every  way,  to  regard 
themselves,  or  to  be  regarded  by  others,  as  unfit  for  school- 
keeping."  **  Domestic  servants,  out  of  place,  discharged  bar- 
maids, vendors  of  tojrs  or  lollipops,  keepers  of  small  eating- 
houses,  of  mangles,  or  of  small  lodging-houses,  needlewomen, 
who  take  in  plain  or  slop  work,  milliners,  consumptive  patients 
in  an  advanced  stage,  cripples  almost  bedridden,  persons  of  at 
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No  special  qualifications,  and  no  process* of  training 
were  considered  necessary  for  the  work.  The  power  to 
wield  the  rod  and  the  will  to  use  it  freely  were  regarded 
as  the  chief  requisites,  and  that  system  of  education  was 
considered  the  best  which  most  thwarted  the  natural 
inclinations  of  the  children,  and  was  most  opposed  to 
their  spontaneous  J^ctivities,^  In  place  of  striving  to 
educate  and  train  the  different  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  child,  such  an  one  strove  only  to  impress  his  own 
character  upon  it,  to  make  it,  in  the  words  of  Richter, 
"nothing  else  than  his  own  stepson  or  bastard  self."* 

least  doubtful  temperance,  out-door  paupers,"  and  such  like ; 
**  persons  who  spell  badly,  who  can  scarcely  write,  and- who 
cannot  cipher  at  all." 

*  In  former  times  the  teacher  "  was,  from  his  profession,  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  petty  t5nrant  set  over  a  company  of  petty  re- 
fractory specimens  of  human  nature,  and  charged  with  the  soul- 
depressing  respopsibility  of  .  teaching  them  obedience  by  re- 
straining them  from  play.  His  sceptre  was  the  ferule  .... 
and  public  sentiment  demanded  that  he  should  keep  his  little 
empire  iQ  mind  of  his  fitness  for  his  office,  by  the  frequent  and 
appropriate  use  of  his  badge  of  his  calling.  ...  He  was 
employed  to  govern,  and  they  were  sent  to  school  to  obey ;  and 
woe  to  a  teacher  if  he  failed  of  being  dreaded  by  his  pupils,  and 
to  the  pupil  if  he  did  not  leave  far  behind  him,  as  he  entered  the 
schoolroom,  all  the  pla3^ulness,  and  buoyancy,  and  longing  after 
human  sympathy,  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  nature  of 
children/* — (N.  Munroe).  **  It  is*  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
parents,  in  entering  their  child  at  school,  to  admonish  the  master 
to  be  sure  and  whip  him  well." — (Prpfessor  Pillans.)  "  In  many 
schools,  from  the  course  generally  adopted,  one  would  imagine 
that  nothing  but  severity  could  mduce  children  to  do  what  is 
right,  or  that  the  master- really  found  pleasure  in  punishing  his 
scholars.  On  some  occasipns  I  have  observed  him  walking  about 
the  room,  cane  in  hand,  brandishing  it  over  the  heads  of  the 
children  who,  trembling  under  the  anticipated  stroke,  have  lost 
all  sense  of  the  lesson  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  with  eyes 
wandering  from  their  book  to  the  avenging  rod,  have  brought 
upon  themselves,  as  they  caught  their  master's  eye,  the  blow.'* 
— {Inspector's  Report.) 

■  "  Every  educator  labours  industriously  that  each  (of  his 
pupils)  be  nothing  else  than  his  own  stepson  or  bastard  self, 
lie  will  strive  in  the  defenceless.  Unformed  souls  of  children  to 
impress  and  reproduce  himsdlf." — (J.  P.  Richter.)    '*  Persons  of 
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No  one  who  at  all  knows,  and  has  considered  the  sub- 
ject, can  view,  without  the  deepest  concern,  the  ignor- 
ance and  recklessness  that  is  still  often  manifested  by 
teachers  in  the  education  of  the  young.^  Multitudes  of 
children  are  physically  and  mentally  injured  for  life  by 

very  decideijd  opinions  on  any  subject  are  very  objeotionable  as 
teachers,  because  of  their  tendency  to  impress  the  same  opinions 
upon  the  scholars,  and  so  impair  their  mental  activity. "-^(/4n(>».) 
"  He  is  unfit  to  be  a  teacher  who  is  incapable  of  letting  other 
people  think  for  themselves." — (Ditto.) 

^  "  The  natural  powers  have  been  mournfully  laid  waste,  their 
appeals  from  the  conditions  of  development  have  been  un- 
attended to  and  thrown  back  upon  themselves,  engendering  a 
dull  sense  of  ennui  in  the  young  possessor,  or  they  give  evidence 
of  their  existence  in  morbid  excitement  that  is  termed  obstinacy, 
passion,  and  naughtiness, — words  so  frequently  misapplied  to 
energies  struggling  for  emancipation,,  to  faculties  craving  for  ex- 
pansion."— (i4no«.)  **  Great  mistakes  are  often  made  by  parents 
and  teachers,  who  ....  treat  as  wilfulness  what  is  in  reality 
just  the  contrary  of  will-fulness, — being  the  direct  result  of  the 
want  of  volitional  control  over  the  automatic  activity  of  the 
brain.  .  .  .  To  punish  a  child  for  the  want  of  obedience,  which  it 
has  not  the- power  to  render,  is  to  inflict  an  injury,  which  may 
be  almost  said  to  be  irreparable.  For  nothing  tends  so  much  to 
prevent  the  healthful  development  of  the  moral  sense,  as  the 
infliction  of  punishment  which  the  child  feels  to  be  unjust ;  and 
nothing  retards  the  acquirement  of  the  power  of  directing  the 
intellectual  processes  so  much  as  the  emotional  disturbance, 
which  the  feeling  of  injustice  provokes.  Hence  the  determina- 
tion, often  expressed,  to  *  break  the  will  *  of  an  obstinate  child 
by  punishment  is  almost  certain  to  strengthen  these  reactionary 
influences.  Many  a  child  is  put  into  *  durance  vile '  for  not 
learning  *  the  little  busy  bee,'  who  simply  cannot  give  its  small 
mind  to  the  task,  whilst  disturbed  by  stem  commands  and 
threats  of  yet  severer  punishment  for  a  disobedience  it  cannot 
help;  when  a  suggestion,  kindly  and  skilfully  adapted  to  its 
automatic  nature,  by  directing  the  turbid  current  of  thought  and 
feeling  into  another  channel,  and  guiding  the  activity  which  it 
does  not  attempt  to  oppose,  shall  bring  about  the  desired  result, 
to  the  surprise  alike  of  the  baffled  teacher,  the  passionate  pupil, 
and  the  perplexed  bystanders." — (Dr.  Carpenter.)  "Fear 
cripples  the  memory  by  producing  both  physical  weakness  and 
mental  irritation';  the  frost  of  cold  fear  chains  every  living 
power  which  it  approaches.  .  .  .  Yet  many  teachers  put  fr^sh 
fetters  on  their  pupils  before  they  hear,  and  threaten  before 
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having  their  powers  thwarted  or  misdirected,  their  facul- 
ties improperly  exercised,  neglected,  or  overtasked  when 
young.^ 

We  never  look  for  one  to  be  well  versed  in  a  science 
or  skilled  in  the  practice  of  an  art  without  having 
received  some  education  in  it ;  and  the  higher  or  more 

• 
they  teach  them.    Do  they  suppose  the  terrified  soul  can  observe 
or  remember  anything  better  than  the  pain  of  fear  and  the  blows 
of  the  stick  ?  **— (J.  P.  Richter.) 

I  "  What  with  perceptions  unnaturally  dulled  by  early  thwart- 
ing, and  a  coerced  attention  to  books ;  what  with  the  mental 
confusion  produce^  by  teaching  subjects  before  they  can  be 
>  understood,  and  in  each  of  them  giving  generalizations  before 
the   facts  of  which  they  are  the  generalizations ;  what  with 
making  the  pupil  a  mere  passive  recipient  of.  other  ideas,  and 
Aot  in  the  least  leading  him  to  be  an  active  inquirer  or  self- 
instructor  ;  and  what  with  taxing  the  faculties  to  excess,  there 
are  very  few  minds  that  become  as  efficient  as  they  might  be." — 
(H.  Spencer.)    **  Nearly  every  subject  dealt  with  is  arranged 
in  abnormal  order,  definitions  and  rules  and  principles  being 
put  first,  instead  of  being  disclosed  as  they  are  in  the  order  of 
nature  through  the  study  of  cases.    And  then  pervading  the 
whole  is  the  vicious  system  of  rote-learning — a    system  pf 
sacrificing  the  spirit  to  the  letter." — (Ditto.)    "By  the  mode 
of  instruction  prevalent  in  our  schools,  thought  is  rendered  the 
more  difficulty  as  the  pupils  are  not  induced  to  form  conceptions, 
judgments,  and  conclusions  firom  the  existing  fresh   reality. 
However  unsuccessful,  the  schoolmaster  still  zealously  endea- 
vours to  impress  upon  the  pupil  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  his 
attention  from  the  green  tree,  and  of  abstracting  thought  from 
matter,  in  order  to  acquire  abstract  notions,  with  which  the 
tormented  brain  is  moving  in  a  world  of  shadows."  —  (Dr. 
MoLEscHOT.)     "It  must  be  considered  as  a  great  error  in 
education  to  make  children  attempt  too  much,  that  is  more  than 
they  can  do  with  close  attention.    When  a  sense  of  weariness 
or  mental  languor  takes  place,  what  follows  is  not  merely  loss 
of  time,  but  an  important  injury  is  done  to  the  mental  consti- 
tution."— (Dr.  Abercrombie.)    **  Many  children  not  naturally 
dull  have  become  so  under  the  influence  of  the  schoolmaster." 
— (Dr.  Adam  Clarke.)    "  Baron  van  Swieten  tells  us  he  has 
seen  children  of  the  most  promising  dispositions,  rendered 
stupid,  and  even  epileptic  through  the  mismanagement  of  their 
masters." — (Dr.  Zimmerman.)    **  Few  are  there  that  have  not 
been  more  or  less  the  victims  of  mis-education  in  their  youth." 
^— (C.  Marcel.) 
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abstruse  the  science,  the  more  intricate  or  'difficult  the 
art,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  careful  and  special 
instruction  and  training;^  and  yet  for  that  highest  and 
most  important,  as  well  as  most  intricate  and  difficult 
of  all  arts,  the  education  of  the  young,  little  or  no  special 
training  is  considered  necessary.^  The  medical  man, 
who  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  our  bodies,  the  lawyer, 
who  has  the  management  of  our  property,  the  clergy- 
man, to  whom  we  look  for  direction  in  spiritual  matters, 
each  requires  to  devote  a  number  of  years  to  the  study 
of  his  special  subjects  before  he  is  considered  fit  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  his  calling;  and  yet,  for  the.  no 
less  important  or  difficult  task  of  educating  the  young, 

1  <<  For  shoemaking  or  housebuilding,  for  the  management  oi 
a  ship  or  a  locomotive  engine,  a  long  apprenticeship  is  needful. 
Is  it  then  that  the  unfolding  of  a  human  being  in  body  and 
mind  is  so  comparatively  simple  a  process,  that  anyone  may 
superintend  and  regulate  it  with  no  preparation  whatever  ?  '* — 
(H.. Spencer.)  "  While  every  one  sees  the  folly  of  supposing 
that  wood  or  iron  can.  be  shaped  or  fitted  without  an  appren- 
ticeship, during  which  their  ways  of  behaving  are  made  familiar, 
no  one  sees  any  folly  in  undertaking  ....  to  shape  human 
nature  in  this  way  or  that  way,  without  a  preliminary  study  ol 
man,  and  of  life  in  general  as  explaining  man's  life.''-^ (Ditto.) 

*  "Erziehung  und  Bildung  der  Jugend  ist  das  wichtigste 
Geschaft,  der  hochste  Beruf  fUr  einen  Jeden,  dem  die  Fahigkeit 
und  Kraft  dazu  von  Gott  verliehen  ist." — (K.  C.  G.  Schmidt.) 
"  Juventutem  recte  formare,'*  says  Melanchthon,  **'paulo  plus  est 
quam  expugnare  Trojam."  "  Is  .the  destiny  of  the  noblest 
creation  of  God,  the  immortal,  the  thinking,  the  undying  prin- 
ciple, fashioned  after  his  own  image^  to  be  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  him,  who  has  never  studied  the  vast  and  complex  selations 
of  the  task  which  he  undertakes  ;  and  who  in  ithe  impiou« 
pride  of  self-sufficiency  despises  the  acQumulaied  experience  of 
those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  work  of  teaching,  and 
have  borne  unmistakeable  testimony  to  the  difficulties  which 
have  beset  them  at  every  step,  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred 
duties,-*  (T.  Tate.)  "I  believe  it  to  be  demonstrable  that 
some  acquaintance  with  the  theory,  history,  and.  rules  of  teach- 
ing, may  often  serve  to  turn  one,  who  would  be  a  moderate 
teacher  into  9.  good  one,  a  good  one  into  a  finished  and  accom^ 
plished  artist,  and  even  those  who  are  least  qualified  by  nature 
into  serviceable  helpers." — (J.  G.  Fitch.) 
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no  adequatcT  training  or  instruction  is  deemed  necessary.^ 
The  teacher,  as  well  as  the  clergyman,  has  the  care  of 
souls ;  with  the  medical  man  he  has  to  see  to  the  health 
of  the  body ;  and,  like  the  lawyer,  he  has  to  study  and 
apply  laws,  physical  and  moral,  if  not  civic^ 

^  **  It  is  unquestionably  a  singular  circumstance,  that,  of  all 
problems,  the  problem  of  education  is  that  to  which  by  far  the 
smallest  share  of  persevering  and  vigorous  attention  has  yet 
been  applied.  Tne  same  empiricism  which  once  reigned 
supreme  in  the  domains  of  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  medicine, 
still  retains  possession,  in  many  instances,  of  those  of  educa- 
tion."— (T.  Wysb.)  **  In  order  to  qualify  a  man  to  be  a  prac- 
tising physician,  lawyer,  or  divine,  a  long  probation  of  prepara- 
tory discipline  is  very  properly  required.  He  must  study  the 
theory  of  his  profession,  and  he  must  witness  and  engage  in  the 
experimental  parts  of  it,  before  he  is  admitted  to  practise  it 
publicly.  Nay,  more,  there  is  scarcely  a  handicraft,  the  aspirant 
to  which  is  not  bound  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  several  years, 
in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  its  mysteries.'*  It 
cannot  be  right  then  that  **  the  important  art,  which  lays  the 
foundation  and  ensures  the  right  application  of  all  subsequent 
acquirement,  should  be  left  entirely  to  chance  and  individual 
exertion.'* — (Professor  Pillans.)  "  One  of  the  discouraging 
views  of  society  at  the  present  moment  is,  that,  whilst  much  is 
said  of  education,  hardly  any  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  ot 
securing  to  it  the  best  minds  in  the  community,  and  of  securing 
them  at  any  price.  Generally,  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  any 
body  may  become  a  teacher.  The  most  moderate  abiUty  is 
thought  to  be  competent  to  the  most  important  profession  in 
society." — (Dr.  W.  E.  Channing.)  "  One  of  the  wisest  things  I 
ever  heard  from  Arnold  (or,  indeed,  from  anyone)  was  his 
remark,  that  he  felt  bound  to  look  out  for  underm asters  who 
should  be  not  only  .respectable  and  steady,  sensible  and  well- 
informed,  but,  if  possible,  men  of  superior  abiHty,  largely 
endowed  with  mother  wit." — (Archbishop  Whately.)  "  There 
is  no  profession  which  has  or  can  have  a  greater  influence  upon 
the  public.  .  .  .  Generally,  subjects  are  and  will  be  such  as 
they  breed  them  ;  so  that  I  look  upon  an  able,  well-principled 
schoolmaster  as  one  of  the  most  meritorious  subjects  in  any 
prince's  dominions.*' — (Dr.  South.)  '*  We  know  not  any  class 
which  would  contribute  so  much  to  the  stabiUty  of  the  State  and 
to  domestic  happiness,"  as  **  a  body  of  wise  and  efficient  educa- 
tors.'*—(Dr.  W.  E.  Channing.)  ^ 

'  "  Education  should  be  esteemed  a  liberal  and  learned  pro- 
fession, and  the  most  honourable  of  all.    The  skill  to  reheve 
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Much  has  been  done,  of  late  years,  to  introduce  a 
better  state  of  things^  by  the  establishment  of  pupil 
teacherships,  and  normal  schools  or  training  colleges, 
but  much  still  requires  to  be  done.^  Pupil  teachers 
enter  upon  the  duty  of  teaching  before  their  own  educa- 
tion is  far  advanced^  so  that  they  have  to  do  double 
duty,  teaching  during  school  hours,  and  carrying  on 
their  own  studies  at  other  times.  Hence  we  hear  fre- 
quent complaints  of  overwork,  and  broken  down  health 
among  them,  and  their  own  studies  very  materially 
suffer.^     In  the  Instructions  issued  to  Her  Majesty's 

bodily  diseases,  however  comprehensive  a  knowledge  of  nature 
it  may  require,  cannot  deserve  so  high  a  rank.  Nor  do  the  in- 
terpretation of  law  and  the  contentions  of  the  courts,  however 
acute  the  intelligence  and  extensive  the  learning  they  call  for 
deserve,  nor  would  they  receive  from  an  enlightened  public 
opinion,  the  same  estimation.'* — (J.  Lalor.)  "  The  business  of 
a  schoolmaster,  no  less  than  that  of  a  parish  minister,  is  the 
cure  of  souls.'* — (Dr.  Arnold.)  Martin  Luther  held  that  next 
to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  if,  indeed,  it  were  second  even  to 
that,  the  training  of  the  young  was  the  most  profitable,  greatest, 
and  best  office  in  which  one  could  engage.  *'  Much  as  we 
respect  the  office  of  minister  of  the  gospel,  we  believe  that  it 
must  yield  in  importance  to  that  of  training  the  young*"- — (Dr. 
Channing.)  **  The  teacher  should  know  the  human  frame 
anatomically  and  physiologically — as  well  the  functions  as  the 
structure  in  all  its  parts,  and  be  enabled  to  apply  that  know- 
ledge to  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  preservation  of 
health." — (jAMts  Simpson.) 

y  "  The  preposterous  absurdity  of  sending  men  forth  to  teach 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  teaching  ..*...  began 
to  be  felt  at  the  time  when  such  an  impulse  was  given  to  the 
public  mind  in  England,  on  the  subject  of  education,  by  the  use- 
ful rivalry  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  and  the  spisculations  to  which 
it  gave  rise.  The  partisans  of  each,  when  they  came  to  grapple 
with  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  subject,  were  soon  made 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  training  masters  to  the  details  of  their 
systems,  in  order  to  give  it  any  chapce  of  success  and  perman- 
ence. A  training  establishment  was  accordingly  attached,  I 
believe,  to  both  the  rival  establishments.** — (Professor  Fillans.) 
•*  Notwithstanding  many  defects  ....  the  training  college 
system  has  been  a  success." — (Professor  Laurie.) 

>  **  The  weakest  point  in  our  educational  system,"  says'an  In- 
spector, **  seems  to  me  the  pupil  teacher.    The  long  hours  in 
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Inspectors  under  the  Code  of  1882  we  read :  "  It  is  a 
fact  deplored  by  all  connected  with  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  training  collies,  and  by  all 
who  have  to  instruct  our  future  teachers  in  these  colleges, 
that  many  pupil  teachers  at  the  close  of  their  engage- 
ment should  possess  so  scanty  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  and  history."^  In  consequence, 
the  work  of  the  training  colleges  is  mainly  directed  to 
carrying  forward  the  education  of  their  pupils  in  general 
subjects,  instead  of  what  ought  to  be  their  proper  work, 
imparting  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art 
of  education.'  The  pupil's  attention  is  chiefly  directed 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  on  a  great  variety  of 

school  exhaust  many  a  bright  and  studious  boy  or  girl ;  if  he 
throws  vigour  in  his  teaching,  his  own  studies  suffer,  if  he  devotes 
himself  to  study,  he  has  little  energy  left  for  managing  unruly 
children.  In  either  case  the  systen^  fails ;  a  great  many  minds 
are  dulled,  a  great  many  constitutions  are  injured  to  no  purpose.** 
— (1882—3.)  Another  Inspector  says:.  "The  young  persons 
labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  grapple  with  an 
amount  of  knowledge  unsuited  for  their  age,  and  too  extensive 
for  the  time  they  can  profitably  devote  to  study ;  **  and  adds  that 
«  very  few  gain  from  their  apprenticeship  what  is  tenfold  more 
valuable,  precision  of  ideas,  the  pow^r  of  expressing  themselves 
well  in  their  own  language,  and  the  abiUty  to  guide  sensible 
opinion  on  any  common  abstract  question."  "  I  have  been 
much  struck  on  examining  them  towards  the  close  of  their 
apprenticeship,  when  they  are  generally  at  least  18  years  old, 
wim  the  utter  disproportion  between  the  great  amount  of  positive 
information,  and  the  low  degree  of  mental  culture  and  in- 
teUigence  which  they  exhibit." — (Matthew  Arnold.) 

^  *'  I  am  not  yet.sdtogether  satisfied  that  pupil  teachers  re- 
ceive all  the  training  they  ought  in  the  technical  art  of  teaching. 
They  are  too  often  left  to  the  light  of  nature  to  discover  ap- 
propriate methods  of  teaching,  with  consequences  injurious  to 
themselves  and  their  classes." — {Inspector's  Report,) 

*  '*  Even  in  the  training  colleges  we  find  the  all-important 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  principles  of  teaching 
regarded  as  secondary  matters." — {Anon,)  The  Educational 
Commissioners  admit  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  objection 
*'  that  the  students  are  instructed  not  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but 
in  matters  which,  whether  important  or  not,  are  not  essential 
to  it." 
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subjects  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  what  ought  to  be 
the  great  aim  of  all  normal  teaching,  the  best  mode  of 
communicating  it  to  others.  Hence  their  knowledge  is 
usually  more  superficial  than  solid,  a  smatt.ering  of  many 
things  rather  than  much  of  anything, — without  depth  or 
accuracy  of  either  thought  or  expression.  The  tendency 
is  to  make  them  showy  and  conceited  rather  than 
learned  or  profound.^  If  each  intending  pupil  teacher 
were  understood,  as  in  other  arts,  to  have  finished  his 
ordinary  education  before  entering  upon  his  apprentice- 
ship, or  better,  perhaps,  if  after  finishing  his  education 
he  were  to  go  for  a  year  or  two  to  a  training  college  ;^ 
and  if  these  institutions  were  to  confine  their  attention 
chiefly  to  instructing  in  the  science  and  art  of  education, — 
teaching  them  ho^  to  turn  to  the  best  account,  in  the 
way  of  instructing  others,  the  knowledge  they  have 
already  acquired,  rather  than  striving  to  give  them  more, 
— then  would  our  teachers  be  better  taught,  and  more 
qualified  for  the  efficient  performance  of  their  duties. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  be  very  learned  in  order 
to  conduct  an  ordinary  school,  but  rather  that  he  be 
well-versed  in  those  subjects  that  he  is  required  to 
teach,  and  know  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them.^ 

^  **  The  Educational  Commissioners  acknowledge  that  '*  the 
education  which  the  students  receive  tends  to  make  them  con- 
ceited and  showy,  and  that  the  instruction  given  has  a  tendency 
to  degenerate  into  mere  exercises  of  verbal  memory." 

*  An  Inspector,  speaking  of  the  often  too  scanty  knowledge  of  * 
certificated  teachers,  says  :  **  The  best  years  of  their  youth  are 
spent  in  assisting  as  pupil  teachers,  daily  and  for  the  best  hours 
of  the  day,  in  the  work  of  instructing  and  educating  others. 
Were  they  relieved  of  this  duty,  were  they,  on  quitting  the 
elementary  school  as  scholars,  obliged  to  'continue  their  own 
education  in  secondary  or  further  improvement  schools,  *  pro- 
ceeding after  that  to  training  colleges,  and  on  passing  the  final 
examination  to  spend  not  less  than  two  years  in  acquiring  a 
mastery  of  the  art  of  teaching,  I  believe  they  would  be  better 
informed  and  better  able  to  teach  even  the  elementary  subjects 
with  ease  and  efficiency." — (1882 — 3.) 

'  *'  In  most  cases  the  students  are  employed  too  exclusively  in 
studies,  other  than  those  which  are  pursued  in  the  ordinary 
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But  we  believe  that  education  will  not  be  raised  to  its 
•proper  position,  will  not  occupy  its  right  place,  till  we 
have  chairs  in  our  universities,  specially  devoted  to  the 
study  and  teajching  of  it,  filled  by  men  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  expound  its  principles,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  improve  and  advance  it  as  a  science.^    It  is  well 

schools,  while  in  these  last  they  are  often  unskilled.  .  .  .  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  is  dangerous  to  push  the  instruction 
of  those  who  are  intended  to  act  as  teachers  of  primary  schoolsr 
beyond  that  which  is  essential  to  a  complete  fulfilment  of  their 
duties.*' — {Anon^ 

^  "  Something  more,  I  conceive,  is  required,"  says  Prof.  Pillans, 
*'than  to  bring  the  future  instructor  of  youth  into  a  school 
where  he  may  see  the  practical  details  of  teaching  going  on 
after  the  most  approved  method.  An  oppprtunity  should  also 
be  afforded  him  of  hearing  the  principles  and  theory  of  the  art 
of  teaching  laid  down  and  expounded  in  public  lectures,  before 
he  sees  or  rather  while  he  is  employed  in  observing  the  theory 
illustrated  by  example.'* — In  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
as  far  back  as  1834,  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
lectureship  on  didactics,  or  the  art  of  teaching,  in  each  of  the 
four  universities  of  Scotland ;  '*  being  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
means  within  our  reach  that  will  be  found  at  once  so  effectual, 
so  Uttle  costly,  and  so  practicable^  as  the  institution  of  four  such 
.lectureships.  ...  A  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  teaching,  continued  for  four  or  five  months,  illustrated 
by  constant  reference  to  the  best  schools  of  the  place,  and 
employing  the  students  as  assistants  in  the  teaching,  could  not 
fail  to  diffuse  correct  notions  and  improved  methods  over  the 
country.'* — Dr.  Bryce,  of  Pelfast,  in  his  evidence  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  says,  **  My  heau  ideal  of  a  training  establish- 
ment is  a  Scotch  or  German  university',  in  which  there  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  art  and  science  of  education,  and  attached  to  which 
there  is  a  school  conducted  on  the  principles,  which  the  professor 
expounds  in  his  lectures.  Such  a  school  would  do  the  same 
thmg  for  the  student  of  the  art  of  teaching,  that  an  hospital  does 
for  students  in  medicine.  It  would  furnish  something  analogous 
to  what  are  called  clinical  lectures  in  medical  education,  in 
which  the  lecturer  goes  to  the  bedside,  of  the  patient,  examines 
his  symptoms,  and  not  only  prescribes  but  also  explains  to  the 
students  who  stand  by  the  reason  of  his  mode  of  treatment. 
The  great  advantages  of  this  mode  of  educating  teachers  in  a 
general  seminary  are,  first,  that  while  they  are  going  on  with 
their  strictly  professional  studies,  namely,  mentad  philosophy  and 
the  science  and  practice  of  teaching,  they  would  obtain  at  a 
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known  that  our  best  teachers  come,  and  we  believe  will 
continue  to  come,  from  the  universities.  They  may  not, 
indeed,  have  received  that  practical  training  in  teaching 
and  in  the  management  of  a  school,  which  is  acquired 
in  connection  with  a  normal  seminary,  but  they  have 
received  that  which  is  of  even  greater  value,  a  regular 
and  systematic  training  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
a  liberal  education.^     It  is  only  in  connection  with  our 

trifling  expense  in  the  other  classes  of  the  university  such  a 
general  education  as  would  cultivate  and  refine  their  minds  \  and, 
secondly,  that  by  ^.ssociating  with  persons  destined  for  other 
professions,  their  minds  would  be  liberaHsed  and  ^eed  from  that 
narrowness  which  is  apt  to  be  Contracted  by  persons  of  a  par- 
ticular profession  living  altogether  by  themselves."  — "  It  is 
not  good  that  this  science  should  be  mainly  pursued  per  se  in 
separate  training  institutions  or  professional  colleges,  where  the 
horizon  is  necessarily  bounded,  and  where  everything  is  learned 
with  a  special  view  to  the  future  necessities  of  the  school  or  the 
class-room.  ...  If  the  schoolmaster  is  to  become  something 
more  than  a  mere  pedant,  is  to  know  the  rules  and  formulae  of 
his  art,  and  at  the  same  time  to  estimate  them  at  their  true 
valuef  it  is  to  his  university  that  he  ought  to  look  for  guidance ; 
and  it  is  from  his  university  th^t  he  should  seek  in  due  time  the 
attestation  of  his  qualifications  as  a  teacher.*' — (J.  G.  Fitch.) 
"  The  great  function  of  a  university  is  to  teach,  and  to  supply  the 
world  with  its  tea9hers.  The  very  title  of  Doctor,  which  marks 
the  highest  academic  distinction  in  each  of  the  faculties  of  Law, 
Divinity,  and  Physic,  impUes  that  the  holder  is  qualified  to  teach 
the  art  which  he  knows." — (Ditto.)  "  Assuredly  it  would  be  well 
if  distinct  chairs  of  pedagogy  were  attached  to  every  university 
in  these  islands." — (Dr.  J.  P.  NicttoL.)  In  Germany  "a  chair 
of  pedagogy  is  estabhshed  in  every  university  as  regularly  as  one 
of  philosophy  or  mathematics.  Besides  lectures  on  the  theory 
of  the  art,  students  who  contemplate  teaching  as  their  profession 
are  actually  exercised  in  the  presence  of  the  professor  m  making 
practical  trial  of  various  methods,  and  111  possible  pains  are* 
taken  to  inspire  them  with  high  enthusiastic  notions  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  their  office.*' — (G.  B.  Emerson.)  A 
beginning  has  recently  been  made  in  this  direction  by  the 
estabh^ment  of  the  "Bell  chairs  of  the  History,  Theory!  and 
Practice  of  Education  "  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrew's,  and  by  the  courses  of  lectures  on  education*  lately 
given  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
1  « The  university  training  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
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universities  that  the  highest  systematic  training  can  be 
received,  and  along  with  this  we  would  have  instruction 
in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  afforded  to  such  as 

teachers  of  the  country,  who  by  their  inflaence  would  sastain 
the  level  of  all  the  others,  is  not  only  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  schools,  but  is  of  vital  moment  to  the  intellectual  character, 
moral  weight,  and  social  standing  of  the  teaching  profession  as 
a  w^ole.*' — (Pro£  Laurie.)  **lt  will  be  universally  admitted 
.  that  the  training  colleges  can  never  of  themselves  supply  the 
country  with  teachers,  who  will  take  the  social  position  of  univer- 
sity men,  and  so  sustain  a  high  moral  and  intellectual  level  for 
the  profession  as  a  whole." — (Ditto.)  **  The  normal  colleges  what- 
ever be  their  merits  in  imparting  technical  and  professional 
instruction,  have  had  a  narrowing  effect  upon  the  character  of 
the  teachers,  and  have  tended  to  lower  their  standard  of  literary 
attainment.  By  not  supplying  to  their  students  the  classical 
and  other  culture  which  .they  formerly  obtained  at  the  univer- 
sities, the  normal  schools  have  seriously  lowered  the  character 
of  the  education  which  can  now  be  obtained  in  the  primary 
schools  of  Scotland.*'  Hence,  "  the  general  education  of  the 
country  is  depressed  to  a  lower  level,  even  if  it  gain  in  elemen- 
tary precision." — (Principal  Shairp.)  "  The  best  remedy  for  this 
evil  IS  to  bring  some  at  least  of  the  teachers  into  the  profession 
by  other  routes  than  apprenticing,  and  training  colleges,  and  so 
to  tempt  Into  a  calling  which  is  pne  of  increasing  honour  and 
emolument,  a  few  persons  who  have  enjoyed  broader  culture  and 
experience,  and  who  possess  more  knowledge  of  the  world." — 
(J.  G.  Fitch.)  "  By  far  the  most  hopeful,  of  all  plans  for 
meeting  the  very  serious  want  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  that 
which  contemplates  the  establishment  of  professorships  of 
education  at  the  old  universities,  and  the  distinct  recognition 
of  teaching  as  a  learned  profession,  for  which  it  is  the  business 
of  the  university  to  furnish  definite  preparation.  Side  by  side 
with  schools  of  medicine,  of  divinity  and  of  law,  it  is  expedient 
that  a  faculty  of  education  should  nnd  a  distinct  and  honoured 
place,  so  that  the  man  who  proposes  to  devote  his  life  to  tuition 
may  find,  in  the  quarter  in  which  he  is  best  entitled  to  look  for 
it — ^in  his  own  university,  the  help  and  guidance  needed  to  equip 
him  for  his  task,  and  may  obtain  from  that  university  an  appro- 
priate diploma  which  may  serve  as  a  passport  to  professional 
success."— -  (Ditto.)  "  Although  the  normal  training  for  elemen- 
tary teachers  has  proved  to  be  highly  effective,  it  is  tending  to 
fashion  in  England  a  system  of  primary  instruction  of  a  type 
somewhat  too  uniform  and  lacking  in  elevation  and  breadth. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  encourage  the  admission  into  the 
teachers*  ranks  of  men  and  women  who  have  received  their 
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i'ntend  to  adopt  th!s  as  a  profession.^  This  would  em- 
)race  an  historical  treatment  of  the  subject,  with  a  criti- 
cal account  of  the  various  systems  that  have  arisen,  and 
a  notice  of  its  state  and  condition  in  other  countries  ;* 
it  would  include  a  consideration  of  the  growth  and 


instruction  in  other  ways,  and  in  particular  to  recognise  univer- 
sity degrees  and  diplomas  as  partial  equivalents  for  the  ordinary 
certificates." — (Ditto.)  "  Do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  wec^n 
do  without  training  colleges.  These  must  continue  to  exist,  not 
only  for  the  class  of  student  teachers  who  come  up  from  the 
.country  with  humble  acquirements,  but  for  the  whole  'class  of 
male  and  female  teachers." — (Prof.  Laurie.) 

1  The  establishment  of  chairs  of  education  "  raises  the  whole 
question  of  the  art  of  education  ^s  such  to  a  higher  levels  and 
may  serve  more  than  almost  any  other  external  influence  to 
attract  into  the  occupation  of  schoolmaster,  men  who  might 
otherwise  pass  it  by  for  occupations  which  have  hitherto  ranked 
higher  in  the  conventional  estimate  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The 
broader  culture,  tjie  freer  air,  the  higher  aims  "  of  the  university, 
**  give  to  it  an  educational  influence  which  special  colleges  can 
never  exercise.  .  .  .  What  we  want  is  that  the  student  teacher 
shall  live  in  the  university  atmosphere,  and  enjoy  all  those 
subtile  intellectual  and  moral  advantages  which  belong  to  that 
serener  air.*'— -(Prof.  Laurie.) 

"  "  Nor  are  the  materials  for  such  special  instruction  deficient. 
Those  who  doubt  whether  a  philosophy  of  education  is  possible, 
may  in  part  be  reassured  by  reading  Prof.  Laurie's  Inaugural 
Address  at  Edinburgh.  In  that  address  the  meeting  points  of 
pedagogy  with  ethics,  physiology,  history,  and  psychology,  as 
well  as  with  the  practical  work  of  life  are  skilfully  indicated, 
and  the  range  'of  thought  and  of  duty  open  to  a  professor  of 
education  is  well  mapped  out." — (J.  G.  Fitch.)  **  The  results 
of  observation  and  experience  "  in  the  art  of  teaching,  **  ought 
to  be  digested  in  a  philosophical '  form,  and  presented  as  a 
regular  course  of  instruction  to  the  future  teachers  of  our  youth, 
in  order  that  their  attention  may  be  imperatively  drawn  to  the 
exercise  of  a  calling,  which  hitherto  has  unaccountably  been 
thought  to  require  no  preparation ;  and  that  they  may  start  at 
the  commencement  of  their  labours  from  the  vantage-ground  of 
knowing  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is  mt)st  approved  of 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  their  profession."  —  (Prof. 
PiLLANS.)  '*  Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  attendant  on  the 
creation  of  such  a  professorship  would  be  the  increased  atten- 
tion thus  awakened  to  the  literature  of  education,  a  subject 
which  has  been  to  a  large  extent  neglected.    How  much  a  pro- 
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develdpment  of  the  different  faculties/  the  laws  to  which 
they  are  subject,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  act, 
as  these  are  to  be  gathered  more  particularly  from  the 
sciences  of  mental  philosophy  and  physiology;  together 
with  an  exposition  of  the  various  influences  that  act 
upon  them,  or  the   means   by  which  they  are  to  be 

• 

fessor  who  understands  his  business  might  do  to  gather  into  a 
focus  the  Ught  thrown  by  ancient  writers  here  and  there  on 
the  philosophy  and  methods  of  teaching,  from  the  Socratic 
dialectics  as  illustrated  by  Plato  and  Xenophon,  from  Aristotle, 
from  Cicero  and  Pliny,  nrom  Caesar,  from  Seneca,  from  Quin- 
tiUan,  and  from  Plutarch.  The  chapter  in  Miiller's  '  Dorians ' 
on  the  gymns^tic,  the  music,  and  the  poetic  training  of  the 
Spartan  youth,  the  curious  excursive  in  Becker's '  Gallus '  on  the 
childhood  and  education  of  the  Romans,  the  chapters  in  Crete's 
eighth  volume  on  the  '  Sophists  and  Socratic  Teachers/  and  the 
account  of  Roman  education  in  Mommsen,  are  all  full  of  sug- 
gestions and  pf  material  for  a  philosophy  of  education,  and  are 
less  remote  from  modem  thought  and  requirements  than  they 
seem  to  be  at  first  sight.  Of  later  books  which  might  be  un- 
earthed, and  in  part  at  least  studied  with  advantage  by  a 
modem  teacher,  there  are  Ascham  and  Milton,  Locke,  Fenelon, 
Rousseau,  Orelli,  Pestalo^zi,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Basedow, 
Jacotot,  and  Froebel,  and  the  *  Wilhelm  Meister '  of  Goethe. 
And  in  our  own  age  the  contributions  made  to  the  literature  of 
the  profession  by  Arnold,  by  Herbert  Spencer,  by  D'Arcy 
Thompson,  and  Michel  Br6al,  the  laborious  Geschichte  der 
Padagogik  of  Carl  Schmid,  and  the  less  ambitious  but  just  and 
striking  criticisms  in  Mr.  Quick's  '  Educational  Reformers,'  will 
all  help  to  show  how  rich  is  the  store  of  thought  and  experience 
available  in  a  school  of  pedagogy  for  systematic  development 
and  for  fruitfrd  discussion." — (J.  G.  Fitch.)  "  This  process  of 
historical  evolution  will  furnish  a  continuai  illustration  of  the 
philosophy  of  education,  and  while  guarding  us  against  the 
errors  of  other  times,  recall  to  us  great  ideas  which  we  are  apt 
to  push  unduly  aside,  with  the  vulgar  self  assurance  which 
distinguishes  a  mechanical  age,  oblivious  of  the  debts  it  owes 
to  the  past,  and  ignoring  its  moral  inheritance." — (Prof.  Laurie.) 
<(We  shall  find,  too,  much  instruction  from  the  study  of  the 
educational  organisation  of  other  countries,  and  much  encourage- 
ment from  the  study  in  their  historical  connection  of  the  systems 
of  those  who  have  been  eminent  as  educational  reformers. 
These  systems  are  generally  frill  of  suggestive  material,  even 
when  their  leading  ideas  must  be  pronounced  partial  and  inade- 
quate."—(Ditto.) 
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trained.  It  would  farther  present  a  system  of  know- 
ledge arranged  in  the  best  way  for  being  communi- 
cated, along,  with  the  best  methods  of  communication.^ 
Lastly,  by  presenting  education  in  its  true  light,  and 
showing  its  magnitude  and  importance  ;  and  by  bring- 

^  **  Suppose  a  sculptor  got  into  his  hands  a  block  of  marble 
fresh  from  the  quarry,  and  that  it  was  his  design  to  operate  upon 
it  in  forming  an  image,  he  would  first  naturally  examine  into  the 
nature  of  the  material  itself.  He  would  see  whether  there  were 
any  blemishes  or  deficiencies  in  the  mass.  If  there  were  he 
would  scrutinise  the  nature  of  them  and  ascertain  how  far  they 
might  be  repaired  or  dressed  over,  so  as  not  materially  to  mar 
the  image  he  had  in  view  to  make.  He  would  test  the  hardness 
or  softness  of  it  to  discover  its  capability  of  being  wrought,  and, 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  stamina,  would  he  consider  what 
instruments  could  best  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  If  of  a  hard 
and  difficult  texture,  he  would  of  course  use  keen-edged  tools 
and  apply  more  strength';  if  soft,  more  dexterity  of  hand.  Be- 
sides, according  to  that  member  of  the  image  on  which  he  was 
engaged,  would  he  require  a  particular  kind  of  instrumeat.  To 
roug6  hew  the  amorphous  mass  he  would  apply  the  larger  and 
less  highly-polished  tools ;  to  chisel  out  an  arm  or  a  leg,  differ- 
ently edged  instruments  ;  to  carve  a  neck,  a  chin,  a  cheek,  and 
an  eye,  around  which,  as  Anacreon  would  say,  all  the  graces 
might  flutter,  more  delicately-polished  and  finer  instruments  still ; 
and  at  this  part  of  the  process  his  own  ingenuity  and  skill  would 
be  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  giving  a  peculiar  expression  of 
character  and  countenance,  according  to  the  model  of  some 
image  he  had  in  his  eye.  And  it  needs  not  be.  added  that 
according  to  his  skill  in  the  art  would  be  the  perfection  of  that 
character  and  the  general  elegance  and  grace  of  the  statue. 
This  block  of  marble,  then,  is  a  child  sent  to  school,  the  sculptor 
is  the  trainer,  and  the  instruments  for  operating  upon  him  are 
the  different  branches  of  education." — (A.  R.  Craig.)  "-For 
example,  there  are  right  ways  and  wrong  ways  of  teaching,  ot 
correlating  different  studies,  of  governing,  and  of  school  organisa- 
tion ;  and  there  are  good  reasons  to  be  given  why  Some  ways 
are  right,  and  others  wrong.  What  part  the  senses  should  play 
in  learning;  how  best  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  observation 
respecting  natural  phenomena;  how  the  faculty  of  memory 
operates ;  when  and  why  an  appeal  should  be  nlade  to  it  rather 
than  to  the  judgment,  and  conversely ;  what  are  the  limits  within 
which  book  and  oral  teaching  should  respectively  be  restricted 
so  as  to  produce  their  highest  results ;  whether  and  why  a 
different  course  should  be  adopted  in  teaching  a  vernacular  and 
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ing  before  them  the  lives  and  labours  of  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  cause,  they  might  be  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged  to  give  themselves  with  energy 
and  zeal  to  the  great  work  of  building  up  and  furnishing 
human  souls.^ 

a  foreign,  an  ancient  and  a  modem  tongue ;  whether  in  arith- 
metic and  mathematics  investigation  or  theory  should  precede, 
follow,  or  accompany  practice  in  the  solution  of  problems  ;  how 
in  history  to  distmguish  between  what  is  significant  and  what  is 
insignificant,  between  facts  which  should  be  imparted  as  mere 
information  and  facts  which  should  be  suggested  and  discovered 
in  the  light  of  a  guiding  generalization  ;  what  are  the  legitimate 
and  what  the  megitimate  ways  of  putting*  questions,  and  of 
testing  work ;  what  is  the  Hmit  within  which  explanation  and 
assistance  are  essential  to  a  pupil's  progress,  and  beyond  which 
they  become  obstructive  and  injurious  ;  how,  in  short,  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  may  become  a  fine  art  and  evoke  from  the  pupil 
in  a  given  time  the  maximum  of  individual  energy,  of  right  ambi- 
tion, and  of  useful  achievement — all  these  are  matters  on  which 
experittQce  and  philosophy  have  much  to  say,  yet  to  which  the 
attention  of  teachers  is  rarely  directed  at  all." — (J.  G.  Fitch.) 
"The  teacher  must  not  only  be  perfect  master  of  the  various 
branches  of  education  which  he  is  called  on  to  teach,  but  he 
must  also,  in  addition,  be  thoroughly  acquainted,  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically,  with  the  art  of  education  itself.  He  must 
understand  the. science  of  mind,  the  principles  of  instruction,  the 
best  methods,  the  latest  improvements ;  and  not  only  must  he 
understand  them,  but  he  must  have  repeatedly  exercised  them 
that  their  practice  shall  be  as  familiar  as  their  theory." — (T. 
Wyse.)  "  As  theory,  education  allies  itself  to  Psychology,  Phy- 
siology, and  Sociology..  The  materials  of  its  teaching  it  draws 
from  these  philosophies,  from  the  practice  of  the  school-room, 
and  from  the  rich  domain  of  history." — (Professor  Laurie.)  An 
important  point  in  education  is  **  an  inquiry  into  the  proper  or 
natural  order  of  the  different  subjects,  grounded  on  their  relative 
simplicity  or  complexity  and  their  mutual  dependence." — (Pro- 
fessor Bain.)  "  What  we  want  in  teaching  the  youhg  is  not  so 
much  the  mere  results  but  the  methods,  and  above  all  the  his- 
tory of  science,  how  and  by  what  steps  it  has  advanced,  by  what 
patient  watchings  and  careful  reasonings,  by  what  chance  sug- 
gestions and  haTppy  thoughts,  by  what  docility  of  mind  and  faith 
in  the  fulness  of  nature.  Its  object  should  be  that  they  be 
encouraged  to  observe  nature,  and  understand  how  to  do  this 
with  greatest  effect." — (Anon^ 
^  "  If  a  teacher  be  habitually  himself  under  the  influence  of  the 
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In  this  way  the  teacher  would  have  brought  before 
him  the  labours  and  experience  of  many  others,  who 
have  laboured  in  the  same  field,  men  of  the  most  varied 
qualifications  and  attainments,  acting  under  every  variety 
of  circumstance  and  dealing  with  every  variety  of  intel- 
lect.^ There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  on  which  so  many 
books  have  been  written  as  on  education,  and  there  are, 
we  believe,  comparatively  few  of  them  that  do  not  con- 
tain some  hint  or  suggestion,  if  nothing  more,  that  will 

highest  motives,  seeking 'first  and  above  all  things  to  do  his 
Master's  work  in  the  station  wherein  he  is  placed,  with  a  hope 
grounded  upon  his  master*s  promises  as  the  chief  incentive  to 
diligence, — such  a  teacher  will,  in  numberless  ways,  and  in  a 
degree  wholly  inappreciable  by  outside  observers,  exert  a  most 
healthful  influence  upon  his  scholars.** — (Anon^  "  Among  the 
various  undertakings  of  men  can  an  instancy  be  given  of  one 
more  sublime  than  an  intention  to  form  the  human  mind  anew 
after  the  divine  image,'* — (Archbp.  Leighton.)  *^To  make 
some  ....  human  hearts  a  little  wiser,  maiU^uller,  happier» 
more  blessed,  less  accursed  .  .  ,  •  is  a  work  for  a  God.*' — 
(T.  Carlyle.)  "Going  forth  with  an  inspiring  motive  suggested 
by  the  ethical  end  towards  which  all  his  labour  tends  he  will 
carry  with  him  the  moral  fervour  which*  we  deoaand  of  a  minister 
of  sacred  things," — (Prof.  Laurie.)  "  In  no  department  ot 
effort  is  a  congenial  sympathy  with  one's  business  more  indis- 
pensable to  success  than  in  that  of  teaching." — (N.  Munroe.) 
"  Teaching,  like  mercy,  is  twice  blessed,  it  blesseth  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes.^ — (Anon^ 

^  "  The  art  of  teaching,  Uke  all  other  arts^  is  founded  chiefly 
on  experience.  •  .  .  It,  therefore,  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
one  engaged  in  tuition  to  collect  facts,  to  record  observations,  to 
watch  tlie  progress  of  the  human  faculties  a&  they  expand  imder 
the  influence  of  education,  and  then  to  unite  their  efforts  for  the 
general  improvement  of  our  academical  establishments.*'— (Prof, 
Jardine.)  "  Education,'* says  J.  S.  Mill,  "is  one  of  the  subjects 
which  most  essentially  require  to  be  considered  by  various 
minds  and  from  a  vfiiriety  of  points  of  view.  For  of  all  many- 
sided  subjects  it  is  the  one  which  has  the  greatest  number  of 
sides." — **  I  could  almost  wish  that  every  person  quaUfied  to  put 
in  black  and  white  as  much  common  sens«  as  a  grey  goose  quill 
will  hold  would  write  upon  educatioq.  If  there  be  in  the  whole 
circle  of  human  inquiries  sn  inexhaustible  subject  this  is  it. 
I  would,  itiethinks,  have  every  man  publish  what  he  remembers 
of  the  workings  of  his  own  mind  in  his  youth ;  what  objects, 
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be  found  to  be  of  practical  value.^  Were  these  brought 
before  the  teacher  arranged  and  sy3teniatised,  so  as  to* 
show  their  practical  bearings,  and  to  be  readily  available 
for  practical  purposes,  he  would  be  no  longer  an  ignorant 
but  a  skilled  workman,  fully  equipped  and  prepared  for 
the  duties  of  his  office,  which  he  would  enter  upon  with 
zeal  and  knowledge  ;  and  a  measure  of  success  greater, 

occurrences,  temptations  misled  him  into  vice ;  and  what  cir- 
cumstances, accidents,  misfortunes^  instructions,  or  corrections 
drove  him  back  into  another  path ;  where  his  education  left  him 
defenceless ;  by  what  degrees  he  degenerated  from  the  first 
institutions  he  received ;  how  the  returning  light  of  reason 
broke  in  upon  his  mind  when  eclipsed  under  error  and  vice ; 
what  made  him  lose  his  former  hold  of  principle;  and  what 
afterwards  powerfully  convinced  l^im  that  vice  is  what  a  man 
cannot  abide  by.  Then  I  would  have  every  parent  who  can. 
think  lay  before  the  public  whatever  he  has  in  his  experience 
found  useful  or  hurtful  to  his  owu  children,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving,  securing,  or  correcting;  tl^eir  manners,  as  well  as  of 
opening  and  enlarging  their  understandings.*' — (Crito.) 

^  "  As  few  subjects  ar^e  more  interesting  to  society  so  few 
have  been  more  firequenitly  written  upon  than  the  education  of 
youth." — (Goldsmith.)     "It  is  now  nearly  a  hundred  years 

since  Goldsmith  remarked  (as  above) and  during  the 

century  which  has  well  nigh  elapsed  since  he  said  so,  there  have 
been  so  many  more  addi^iopal  works  given  to  the  world  on  this 
fertile  topic,  that  their  number  has  been  at  least  doubled. 
Almost  all  the  men  who  ever  taught  a  few  pupils  with  a  great 
many  more  who  never  taught  any,  deem  tnemselves  qualified 
to  say  something  original  on  education,  and  perhaps  few. works' 
of  the  kind  have  yet  appeared,  however  mediOcre  their  general 
tone,  in  which  something  worthy  of  being  attended  to  •has  not 
actually  been  said."  —  (Hugh  Miller.)  "Though  there  is 
hardly  any  subject  on  which  so  much  has  been  written  by  so 
many  of  the  wisest  men.  ...  No  thoughtful  person  finds  any 
lack  of  things  both  great  and  small  still  waiting  to  be  said,  or 
waiting  to  be  developed,  and  followed  out  to  their  conse- 
quences."— (J.  S.  Mill.)  "That  the  age  writes  so  much  on 
education,*'  says  Richter,  "  shows  at  once  its  absence  and  the 
feeling  of  its  importance.  Only  lost  things  are  cried  about  the 
streets."  "Why  should  a  single  good  observation  or  rule  be 
lost  because  it  is  imprisoned  in  some  monstrous  folio  or  blown 
away  in  some  single  sheet.  For  dwarfs  and  giants  even  in  books 
do  not  live  long." — (Ditto.) 
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probably,  than  can  well  be  imagined,  would  not  fail  to 
be  the  result  of  his  labours.^ 

^  The  teacher  "going  forth  to  the  duties  of  active  life  in- 
structed in  the  ends,  processes,  and  history  of  education  .... 
will  not  work  blindly,  but  connecting  his  daily  duties  with. the 
philosophy  of  man,  he  will*  see  all*  methods  of  instruction  in 
their  rational  grounds;  and  allying  himself  with  the  long 
history  of  his  profession,  he  will  regard  (with  that  self-respect 
which  is  alien  to  self-conceit)  his  position,  gs  a  responsible  dis- 
tributor within  his  sphere  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  and 
civilization  of  his  time.'* — (Prof.  Laurie.) 


I.N  DE  X. 


Action,  the  end  of  education,  (Car- 
lyle,  Spencer,  Mill,  Mansel,  Helm- 
holt2,  Lewes,  Cicero,  Smiles),  45-6. 

the  means  by  which  a  faculty  is 

trained  (Amott,  Langford,  Locke, 
Hamilton),  62 ;  whatever  calls  a 
faculty  into,  educates  it.  ^ee  Ex- 
ercise ;  Faculties. 

—  every,  has  its  idea  in  the  mind 
(Bain,  Carpenter,  Morell,  Winslow, 
Fichte,  Ma.udsley),  135-6.  See 
Idea.  A  mean's,  according  to  the 
ideas  in  his  mind  (Maudsley, 
Kirkes,  k  Kempis,  Carlyle,  Tanner, 
Simpson,  Maudsley,  Lytton,  Car- 
lyle, Emerson,  Ca^enter,  Ferrier, 
Pascal),  139-40;  in  order  to  right, 
one  must  have  right  ideas  (Mill, 
Comte,  Mill,  Waitz,  Ferrier,  Brown, 
Guizot,  Maudsley,  Abernethy,  Rus- 
kin,  Reynolds,  Goethe),  137-8. 

in  what  concerns,  a  man  cannot 

be  said  to  know  till  he  can  do 
(Brown,  Ellis,  Spencer),  144.  She 
Knowledge. 

not  thought  or  speculation  the* 

end  of  life  (.Mansel,  Carlyle,  Helm- 
*  holt2,  Lewes,  Cicero,  Smiles),  46 ; 
(Mansel,  Carlyle,  Barrow),  145-6  ; 
(Hutcheson,  Reid,  Carlyle,  Brown), 
291. 

all  progress,  all  growth,  springs 

from,(Barrow,  Mill,  Riofrey,  Amott, 
Zimmerman,  Carlyle),  ibid. 

the  man  of,  not  the  man  of  ease, 

is  strong  (Darling,  Stephen,  Car- 
lyle, Combe,  Burke,  Barrow,  Car- 
lyle, 'Stephen,  Mayo,  Maudsley. 
Simpson,  Brown,  Barrow),  291-3. 

by,  the  world  is  made  better, 

truth  is  discovered,  and  error  de- 
tected (Popham,  Carlyle,  Gumall, 
Goethe,  Vinet),  293. 

purifies  thought,  and  gives  it 

clearness,  definiteness  and  point 
(Gastrel,  Smith,  Bain),  293-4* 


Action,  thought  designed  to  guide 
and  direct,  (Thomson,  Cicero, 
Thomas),  294. 

thought  leading  to  no,  of  little 

value  (Brown,  Morley,  Vinet, 
Thomas,  Fleetwood),  294. 

does  not  naturally  and  as  a  con- 
sequence follow  thought  ( Whately), 
294-5 ;  and  correct,  does  not  of  ne- 
cessity follow  correct  thought  or 
feeling  (Baker,  Beecher,  Nelson, 
Ruskiji,  Hall,  Foster,  Robertson), 

295- 
Activity,  first  of  all  m  the  child  (Bain, 

Youmans,  Hamilton,  L3rt(on),  53-4. 

to  be  directed  and-  cultivated  by 

education  (Youmans,  Hamilton, 
Brown,  Bain),  54 ;  (Bain,  Foster), 
55 ;  untrained,  dissipated,  (Bain, 
Lewes,  Mtiller,  Bain),  54-5. 

want  of,  the  great  source   of 

ignorance,  error,  *  wretchedness, 
crime  (Hamilton,  Mill,  Johnson, 
Ruskin,  Foster),  58-9;  frequently 
found  in  wrong  directions,  59. 

Antagonism,  progress  by.,  (Kant,  Fer- 
rier, Hamilton,  Lindsay,  Smiles, 
Burke,  Spencer),  116-7. 

Associates.    See  Companions. 

Associations  of  ideas,  formation  of 
correct,  the  main  business  of  edu- 
cation (Mill,  Coleridge,  Mill,  Aber- 
crombie.  Mill,  Banrow,  Locke), 
100  4  wrong,  induce  false  judg- 
ments, erroneous  beliefs,  evil 
conduct  (Locke,  MaU,  Ribot,  Mill, 
Barrow),  loi. 

Baptism,  duty  of  church  in  connec- 
tion with,  (Dixon,  Halley,  Paul, 
Henry,  Hsdley,  Confession  of 
Faith),  364. 

Belief,  the  basis  of  knowledge 
(Hamilton,  Bain,  Anselm,  McCosh), 

253-4. 
Capital  and  Labour,  contests  between, 
(Burton,  Miller,  Macaulay,  Halton), 
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aa8-o;  their  interesti  the  same 
(Mill,  Prince  Albert),  399  ;  educa- 
tion will  diffuse  more  enlightened 
views  on,  (Channing,  Munro, 
Smith),  ibU, 

Capital  and  Labour,  labour's  claims 
on  capital  (Carlyle,  Kingsley),  330  ; 
duty  of  the  master  to  care  for  the 
health,  comfort,  and  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  those 
under  him  (Carlyle,  Bums),  ibid, 

— —  capital's  claims  on  labour, — it 
claims  the  best  it  can  yield  (Smiles, 
Chesterfield,  Nelson,  Carlyle,  Mil- 
ler, Eliot,  Carlyle),  234  ;  the  la- 
bourer has  come  to  think  only  of  his 
wages  (Mill,  Carlvle),  '234-5 ;  the 
manner  and  spirit  in  which  the 
work  is  done  is  of  much  more 
importance  (Hamerton,  Aristotle, 
Garfield.  Blackie.  Mill,  Carlyle), 
t3^-6 ;  these  form  his  character  and 

{{ulde  his  conduct  in  the  otiier  re- 
ations  of  life  (Verdon,  Carlyle), 
336. 

Chairs  of  education  in  the  universi- 
ties, advantages  of,  (Pillans,  Bryce, 
Fitch,  NiohoT,  Emerson),  458-9. 

•—^  would  raise  the  standard  of 
education  by  having  thoroughly 
educated  masters  (Laurie,  Shairp, 
Fitch,  Laurie),  45Sh6x.  ' 

—  would  promote  the  science 
ani  art  of  education,  giving  an 
account  of  the  diffsrent  systems, 
and  its  condition  in  other  countries 
(Laurie,  Fitch,  PiUans,  Fitch. 
Laurie),  46x-a;  explaining  the 
nowth  and  development  of  the  dif- 
ferent faculties,  the  laws  to  which 
they  aA  subject,  the  means 
by  which  they  are  to  be  trained, 
and  the  purposes  they  are  in- 
tended toserve,  as  these  are  to  be 
gathered  more  particularly  firom 
physiologjMund  psychology,  and  the 
numerous  works  on  education 
(Craig,  Fitch.  Wyse,  Laurie,  Bain), 
463-4 ;  the  value  and  importance  of 
•ducatkm  would  be  brought  out 
and  dwelt  upon  (Leighton,  Carlyle. 
Laurie,  Munroe),  4<H-5:  ui^  the 
labours  and  experience  of  others 
in  the  same  field  held  up  for  imita- 
tion and  emnlation  (Jardine,  Mill, 

QfHSu  465-^ 
ChUd,  the,  at  birtfa'themost  helpless 


of  all  creatures  (Amott,  Stewart, 
Buffon),  2;  (Butler,  Eliot),  1x0  i 
soon  manifests  an  ardent  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  ^eat  powers  of 
acquisition  and  miitation  (Bush- 
n611.  Smiles),  3;  no;  hence  he  is 
highly  susceptible  of  education 
(Spencer,  Butler,  Frdbel,  Bucha- 
nan), 3;  (Anderson,  Pemberton), 
408. 

Children,  not  allowed  to  gfow  up  in 
ignorance  (Mill),  260. 

^"■^  duty  of  parents  to  educate, 
(Bikckstone,  Mill,  Beecher),  261 ; 
right  of  the  State  to  see  to  this 
(Mill,  Draper,  Pillans),  ibid, 

—  growing  up  to  be  members  of 
the  State  (Macaulay,  Foster,  Paley, 
Manning.  Froude,  Paley),  261. 

a  parent  not  allowed  to  ill-treat 

or  starve  his,  (Butler,  Kingsley, 
Macaulay,  Forster),  363. 

among  the  ancients,  regarded  as 

the  property  of  the  State  (Aris- 
totle, Lycurgus,  Fordyce),  363. 

Christianity,  %%»  Religion. 

Christ's  reign  on  earth  (Brown, 
Parsons),  187-8;  (Hall,  Dale),  179. 

Churches,  their  duty  to  see  to  the 
religious  education  of  the  young 
(Halley,  Binney,  Mill.  r«m«5). 
363-3  ;  on  this  their  success  in 
great  measure  depends  (Monro, 
Channing,  South),  363 ;  their  mem- 

,  bers  more  active  and  zealous  if 
early  trained  in  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity (Thomas,  Waterland,  Tillot- 
son,  Bushnell),  464 ;  their  duty 
in  connection  with4>aptism.  St^ 
Baptism. 

Civilization,  progress  of.  (McCosh, 
Neander),  388-9;  irregular  in  its 
course  (Whately,  Macmillan, 
Pnce)>  3^!  sometimes  one  nation 
sometimes  another  in  the  first 
rank  (Schmidt,  Macmillan),  369- 
70;  decay  of  nations  (rtuws, 
Macaulay,  Davy,  Ruskin,  Voltaire, 
'Buckle,  Binney,  Huntly,  Harris, 
Ruskin),  370-1. 

—  consists  of  many  elements 
(Mill,  Buckle,  Davy,  Richardson. 
Mill,  Richardson,  Marsh,  Arnold). 
373-3;  various  influences  afiecting 
(Waits),  373^;  (Spencer),  395-6. 
S^  Race,  progress  of  the. 

Climate,  influence  of,  (Waits),  374-s. 
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Climate  affects  not  only  the  physical 
but  also  the  mented  and  moral 
qualities  (Gilbart),  375-6. 

a  temperate, tavourable  to  civili- 
zation (Buckle,  Gilbart),  367. 

Companions  and  associates,  influ- 
ence of  (Butler,  Fordyce,  Aristotle, 
Burgh,  Morell),  385-6 ;  difficulty 
of  disregarding  the  opinions  of, 
(Carlyle,  Richter),  386. 

Competitive  system,  evils  of  the, 
(Greenwood,  Clarke,  Smiles, 
Seeley,  Wolf,  Harris,  Goethe), 
221-2.    See  Cramming. 

Congregations,  see  Churches. 

Conscious  Knowledge,  see  Know- 
ledge. 

Conversation  and  the  power  of 
readily  expressing  our  ideas, 
278-9. 

Conversion,  God  works  by  law  in, 
(Raleigh,  Binney,  Hopkins,  Brown, 
Barnes,  Vinet,  Taylor,  'Darling), 
325  ;  use  of  means  in,  (Thompson, 
Vinet),  349. 

Cramming,  evild  of,  (Tifnes),  '  vi. 
(Bacon,  Huxley,  Quain,  Times, 
Whewell),  48-9;  (Brodie),  76;' 
(Coleridge,  Fraser,  Youmans,  Sin- 
clair), 218-9 ;  the  memory  overbur- 
dened while  the  reason  and  other 
faculties  are  stunted  from  want  of 
exercise  (Richardson,  Spencer, 
Lewes,  Bain,  D6naldson),  2x9-20; 
the  mind  becomes  simply  recep- 
tive (Ferrier,  Beattie),  220-1. 

Dexterity  and  skill  acquired  by  con- 
centration of  the  energies  (Cop- 
leston,  Newman),  177. 

Difference  between  one  man  and 
another,  whatever  constitutes  the, 
belongs  to  education  (Mill),  22. 

the  causes  that  have  produced 

this,     require  to   be  known   and 
'  carefully  considered  in  education 
(Donaldson),  23. 

Division  of  labour,  see  Labour, 
division  of. 

Duties  of  life,  the  business  of  edu- 
cation to  train  for  the,  (Wyse, 
Smiles,  Beard,  Smiles,  Huxley, 
Milton,  Langford,  Hodgson),  33-5. 

of    various     kinds     (Spencer, 

Arnold,  Locke,  Hodgson,  Durgin, 
Pillans,  Hamilton),  35-6. 

Education,  literal  signification  of, 
(Irving,  Collier),  i. 


^  'Education  properly  applied  only  to 
man  (Rosenkranz),  2  ;  he  alone  re- 
quires,(Kant),  ibid:  he  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  receiving,  (Spencer,  But- 
ler, FrObel,  Buchanan,  Bushnell, 
Smiles),  3 ;  also  in  a  large  degree 
educates  himself,  4 ;  and  has  the 
power  of  communicating  his,  to 
others  (Bushnell),  4 ;  thus  the  race 
progresses  ( Kant,  Whately,  Harris), 
5.  See  Race,  progress  of  the. 

—  in  its  widest  sense  is  applied  to 
this  progress  of  the  race  (Rosen- 
kranz, Leasing),  ibid;  it  is  the 
progress  of  the  race  through  the 
individual  members  of  it  thatis  the 
great  object  of,  (Langford,  Spencer, 
Leibnitz),  6 ;  it  is  through  individuals 
that  the  race  progresses  (Spencer, 
Mill,  Smiles),  7;  the  influences 
that  act  upon  the  race  are  the 
same  as  those  that  act  upon  indi- 
viduals, and  by  observing  them  in 
the  former,  we  can  often  best 
understand  them  in  the  latter 
(Lessing,  Schmidt,  Draper, 
Spencer,  Maudsley),  7-8;  (Plato, 
Ferrier),  14;  (Harris,  Draper, 
Waitz,  Morell),  367-8;  (Rosen- 
ki^Lnz),  396;  farther,  in  the  pro- 
gress \)f  the  race  we  have  a  type 
of  the  progress  of  the  individual 
mind  (Spencer,  Kingsley,  Lewes), 
8 ;  and  the  order  of  the  discovery 
of  a  science  is  in  general  the  order 
to  be  observed  in  teaching  it 
(Donaldson,  Burke,  Condillac, 
Spencer),  8-9. 

—  in  a  less  extended  sense,  is 
confined  to  the  individual,  but 
embraces  the  whole  period  of  life 
lh>m  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
(Chambers,  Lalor,  Masson,  Dege- 
rando,  Erskine),  9 ;  during  all  this 
time,  man  is  receiving  an,  (Hood, 
Smiles,  Barnes,  Darling),  9-xo ;  heis 
being  prepared  and  fitted  for  a  future 
existence  (Harris,  Amott,  Fox, 
Taylor,  Tillotson),  10 ;  every  action 
that  he  does  now  has  its  effect  on 
the  future  life  (Tillotson,  Candlish), 
XI ;  Christianity  instructs  us  re- 
garding the  future  life  and  how  we 
may  best  order*  our  conduct  here 
so  as  to  secure  happiness* here- 
after (Barrow,  Kant,  Clarke),  iM4» 
See  Religion. 
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Education  is  most  frequently  used  in 
a  still  more  limited  sense  to  de- 
note the  training  and  instruction 
imparted  in  early  years  to  fit  for 
the  duties  of  after  life  (Rosenkranz, 
Paley,  Foster,  Morell,  Donaldson, 
Curtman,  Schmidt),  12-13. 

youth,  the  period  best  adapted 

for,  (Bain,  Carpenter),  13;  the, 
then  received  gives  form  and 
colour  to  all  the  after  life  (Bacon, 
Chambers,  Locke),  13;  nothing 
should  be  then  learnt  that  it  would 
afterwards  be  of  advantage  to  for- 
get (Quintilian,  Epictetus,  Smiles, 
Brown,  Foster) ^  13-14. 

advantages  of   more  extended 

views  on,  (Plato,  Ferrier,  Stewart), 

I4-X5- 

tiie  full  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  air  the  faculties  (Hamil- 
ton, Wyse,  Hamilton,  Kant,  Hum- 
boldt, Richter,  Fordyce,  Beecher), 
15-16;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
know  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  different  faculties,  the  laws  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  the 
duties  they  are  designed  to  dis- 
charge (Harris,  Cornelius,  Beard), 
20-1 ;  (Boole),  30;  for  information 
here  we  must  go  to  physi(4ogy  and 
psychology  (Chad wick,  Wyse,  Mill,. 
Spencer,  Atkinson,  Ribot,  Morell, 
Beneke,  Spencer),  21-2.  See 
Faculties. 

whatever  exerts   an   influence 

upon  any  of  the  faculties  is  a 
means  of,  (Mill,  Priaulx,  Alcot), 
22  ;  see  Educators ;  it  is  necessary 
to  know  how  best  to  employ  thiese 
means  to  effect  the  end  we  have  in 
view  (Donaldson,  Beard,  Speneer, 
Ferrier,  Craig,  Spencer,  Donald- 
sob,  Bain),  24-5;  different  studies 
cultivate  the  mind  in  different 
directions  (Hamilton,  Bacon),  25 ; 
different  individuals  require  diffe- 
rent modes  of  treatment  (Mill),  27. 

perfection  the  end  to  be  aimed 

at  in,  (Donaldson,  Wyse,  Ruskm, 
Vipet,  Hamilton,  Whately,M'Leod), 
28 ;  (Kant,  Herder,  Stewart,  Chal- 
mers, Hamilton,  Plato),  31. 

all    not    equally    capable    of, 

(Osborne,  Hallam),  28;  great 
judgment  required  to  determine 
what  each  one  is  capable  of  and 


may  be  brought  to  (Wotton, 
Harris,  Mill),  29. 

Education,  perfection  which  is  the 
object  of,  con^sts  iti  ability  for 
the  performance  of  duty  (Wyse, 
Smiles,  Beard,  Smiles),  33. 

object  of,  to  train  and  qualify 

for  the  duties  of  life  (Huxley, 
Milton,  Langford,  Hodgson,  Spen- 
cer), 34-5;  (Rosebery,  Cowan, 
Quain,  Spencer,  Temple),  38-9 ; 
(Spencer, .  Norris,  Taylor,  Davy)i 
39-40 ;  (Lessing),  51. 

aims  at  fitting  a  man  for  his 

sphere,  not  at  taking  him  out  of  , 
it  and  fitting  him  for  something, 
higher  or  different  (Taylor,  Davy, 
Gladstone,  Derby,  Marcel,  Lang- 
ford),  40-1 ;  at  making  him  not 
artificisil  but  natural,  41 ;  what- 
ever is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well,  ibid;  and  the  more 
common  a  duty  is  or  the  more 
frequently  it  has  to  be  done  the 
greater  the  necessity  of  its  being 
well  done  (Locke^  Whately ,  Gilbart, 
Chesterfield,  Goethe,  Dickens, 
Ruskin),  42. 

common   ideas  of,   (Channing) 

ibid;  mistaking  means  for  ends 
(Hamilton,  Spencer,  Mill,  Lewes), 
42-3 ;  (Newman,  Spencer,  Aber- 
crombie),  48 ;  reading  and  writing 

.  (Spencer,      Mayhew,      Channing, 
'Blackie,  Mayhew,  Spencer,  Hamil- 
ton, Mayhew,  Oppler),  43-4. 

not  mere  intellectual  knowledge 

(Locke,  Hallam),  45 ;  (Newman, 
Spencer,  Abercrombie).  47-8. 

action    the   test    of,    (Carlyle, 

Spencer,  .Mill,  Mansel,  Carlyle, 
Helmholtz,  Lewes,  Cicero,  Smiles), 
45-6 ;  the  educated  man  (Hodgson, 
Smiles,  Laing,  Mill,  Spencer,  May- 
hew, Tooke,  Smith,  Smiles,  Ches- 
terfield, Milton),  46-7. 

misdirected,  evils  of  (Spencer, 

Mason,  Whately),  49-50. 

— -  value  and  importance  of,  not 
generally  recognised,  nor  can  we 
say  what  may  be  effected  by  im- 
proved methods  in,  (Mill,  Mauds- 
ley,  Carlyle,  Parsons),  50. 

—  from  not  being  properly  directed 
to  fitting  for  the  duties  of  life, 
frequently  fails  in  teaching  men  to 
lead  active,  industrious,  mbral,  and 
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useful  lives  (Ruskin,  Carpenter, 
Draper,  Halton,  Spencer,  Amott), 
50-1. 

Education  should  enable  a  man  to 
make  the  most  of  his  life  (Brown, 
Butler,  Kant,  Paton,  Smiles,  Rei'd, 
Garlyle,  Grote),  52-3 ;  (Franklin, 
Mason,  Norris,  Taylor,  Huxley, 
Beecher),  84-5. 

strengthens    the   faculties   and 

enables  them  to  continue  longer 
in- action  (Hamilton,  Bain),  53. 

directs  their  action  into  proper 

channels  (Youmans,  Hamilton, 
Brown,  9ain,  Lewe^,  Mtlller,  Bain, 
Foster),  54.5. 

the       cultivation      of      power 

(Channing,  Mill,  Hood,  Locke),  56. 

—  y^nt  of,  is  want  of  power 
(Zimmerman,  Fellenberg,  Tillot- 
son),  57 ;  hence  inactivi^,  indo- 
lence, sloth,  whence  error,  misery, 
wretchedness,  crime  (Goethe, 
Combe,  Carpenter,  Mayo,  Hamil- 
ton, Crousaz,  Mill,  Johnson, 
Ruskin,  Foster),  57-8. 

every  power  or  faculty  requires, 

in  order  to  the  right  perfosmance 
of    its     functions    (Barrow,    Lee,  - 
Aristotle,  Barnes,  Lessing,  Bacon), 
59-60. 

cannot     create    new    faculties 

but  it  can  arouse  dormant  ones, 
and  give  right  direction  to  such  as 
might  otherwise  be  ^il  or  mis- 
chievous (Hood,  Addison,  Bain),  60 ; 
(Locke),  400. 

most  necessary  for  the  highest 

natures  (Plato),  60-1. 

;—  any  fault  of  character  may  be 
removed  or  rendered  harmless 
by  right,  (Parr,  Bain,  Parsons, 
Carlyle,  Pope),  61-2. 

by  means  of  exercise  (Amott, 

Langford,  Locke,  Hamilton),  62 ; 
by  exercise  habits  are  formed 
(Payne,  Tillotson,  Reid),  70.  Set 
Exercise. 

the  end  of,  happiness  (Hamil- 
ton, Scougal,  Tillotson,  Whewell, 
Whately,  Hamilton,  Ellis,  Syming- 
ton, Wishart,  Carlyle,  Spencer, 
Butler,  Rogers,  Whewell,  Whately), 
72-3  ;  (Mill)  74;  happiness  not 
to  be  sought  directly,  but  rather 
considered  as  the  necessary  reward 
for  the  performance  of  duty  (Mill, 


Fichte,  Cousin,   ^^cohj  Ruskin), 

73-4.  • 

Education,  it  is  the  business  of,  to  see 

that  the  faculties  are  exercised 
upon  what 'is  of  most  importance, 
the  mind  stored  with  knowledge  of 
the  most  useful  kind  (Spencer,  Col- 
lier, Carpenter,  Gladstone,  Male- 
branche,  Payne,  Temple,  Locke, 
Collier),  74-6 ;  the  shortest,  sim- 
plest, and  easiest  way  should  be 
adopted  in,  (Saycer,  Beale),  77-8. 
Ste  Teaching. 

the  divinely  appointed  means 

for  the  perfecting  of  humanity 
(Kant,  Craig,  Milton,  Price,  Wins- 
low,  Reid,  McNab,  Brown,  Os- 
borne), 87-8 ;  (McLeod),  353. 

aims  at  establishing  in  the  mind 

clear  and  accurate  ideas  of  things 
so  as  to  have  within  an  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  external  world 
(Spencer,  Newman,  Huxley,  Mill), 
98-9;  hence  the  importance  of 
training  the  senses  (Cunningham, 
Mill,  Amott,  Kant,  BateS|Maudsley, 
Buchner,  Masson),  99 ;  and  forming 
right  associations  of  ideas  (Mill, 
Coleridge,  Mill,  Abecrombe,  Mill, 
Barrow,  Locke,  Mill,  Ribot, 
Barrow),  xoo-i.  Set  Senses,  and 
Associations  of  Ideas. 

seeks  to  fliscover  the  laws  ot 

man's  nature  and  to  teach  him  to 
observe  them  (Wayland,  Maudsley, 
Huxley,  Braun),  105. 

obedience    or    submission    to 

authority  a  chief  point  in,  ^tt 
Obedience. 

by   means  of,    the  knowledge 

and  experience  of  one  or  of  many 
individuals  is  communicated  to 
another  or  others,  122. 

can  communicate   in   a   short 

time  what  has  taken  perhaps 
thousands  of  years  to  mature 
(Taylor,  Hamilton,  Condorcet, 
Bulwer,  Lewes),  123. 

by  means  of,  the  life-long  expe- 
rience of  the  old  is  communicated 
to  the  young  (Mann,  Chesterfield), 
124-5  ;  the  duty  and  privilege  •  of 
the  old  to  instruct  the  young 
(Ruskin,  Hamerton),  125-6. 

the  communication  of  know- 
ledge, s«e  Knowledge. 

what     may     yet    be    effected 
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by,  (Spinoza,  Mill,  Comte,  Mill, 
Ferrier,  Lewes,  Wayland,  Beecher, 
Morell,  Stewart,  Butler,  Morell, 
Taylor,  Reid,  Condorcet,  Mill, 
Condorcet,  Price),  152-4.  See 
Hereditary  effects  of  education. 
Religion,  State,  «#  pa«»m. 

Education,  chairs  of,  sm  Chairs  of 
education. 

^—  female,  sm  Female  education. 

numerous  works  on,  vii.  if^rito), 

27  ;  (Fitch),  461-2 ;  (Goldsmith, 
MUier,  Mill,  Richter),  466. 

Educators  in  th^  widest  sense,  the 
various  means  or  influences  that 
mould  and  £eishion  the  character 
(Donaldson,  Channing,  Barnes, 
Carpenter,  Whately,  Beneke,  Cor- 
nelius, Barrow,  'Harris,  Marcel), 
366-7 ;  (Spencer),  395-6 ;  those  that 
act  upon  individuals  are  the  same 
as  those  that  act  upon  society 
(Harris,  Draper,  Waitz,  Morell), 
367-8;  (Rosenkranz),  39<S;  and  a 
knowledge  of  them  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  him  who  would 
intelligently  conduct  the  education 
of  the  young  (Mill,  Priaulz,  Alcot), 
22  ;  (Mill),  386 ;  396. 

may    be    divided    into    three 

classes,  physical,  social,  and  indi- 
vidual (Whately,  Beneke)  #  366  \ 
(Waitz),  373. 

ph]nsical,  include   the  physical 

features  of  the  country  (Buckle, 
Mill,  Draper,  Peschel,  Channing, 
Cornelius),  374-5;  (Geikie),  37B-9; 
climate  (Waitz,  Gilbart,  Buckle, 
Gilbart),  375-6 ;  soil  (Harris,  Mill, 
Gilbart,  Montesquieu),  376-7 ; 
productions,  &c.  (Gilbart,  Bushnell, 
Morell,  Waitz,  Mill),  377-8;  these 
not  all-powexful  (Hegel,  Waitz, 
Darwin,  Agassiz,  I^ce,  Harris), 
379-80. 

^—  social,  (Mill,  Foster,  Beecher, 
Lewes,  Cheever),  380-x  ;  man 
made  for  society  (Reid,  Stewart, 
Mill,  Young,  Rosenkranz),  381 ; 
most  varied  and  complex  (Arnold, 
Bain,  Goethe,  Burke),  382-3; 
may  be  divided  into  direct  and 
indirect  according  as  they  are 
directly  intended  to  educate  or  do 
so  only  indirectly  (Bushnell,  Mill), 
383 ;  the  latter  frequently  the  most 
powerful    (Bushnell,    Carpenter, 


Smiles,  Bushnell,  Fordyce,  Smiles), 
384-5;  influence  of  companions 
and  associates  (Butler,  Fordyce, 
Aristotle,  Burgh,  Morell,  Carlyle, 
Richter),  385-6;  the  manners  and 
customs  of  a  people,  their  modes  of 
thought,  forms  of  expression,  &c. 
(Grote,  Bacon,  Mill,  Stewart,  Grote, 
Mill,  MoreU,  MiU,  Paley,  Carlyle, 
•Machines),  386-8 ;  their  subjective 
effect  (Hamilton,  Mill,  Cq^eridge, 
Aristotle,  Stewart),  389-90;  in 
solitude  and  in  society  men  think 
and  act  very  differently  (Goethe, 
Stewart,  De  Quincey,  Hamilton), 
390-1 ;  action  and  reaction  con- 
stantly going  on  between  man  and 
man  in  society  (Spencer),  392. 
Educators,  individual , or  thos^>owers 
within  the  individual  which  take 
up  and  act  upon  the  various  im- 
pressions made  upon  )iim  from 
without  (Schreder,  Morell,  Rogers, 
Galton,  Emerson,  Rogers,  Morell, 
Lewes,  Maudsley,  Gibbon),  392-3 ; 
(Maudsley,  Mill,  Carlyle,  Darwin), 
397-8;  no  two  minds  more  than 
any  two  bodies  exactly  alike, 
and  no  identity  of  outward  cir- 
cumstances wiU  make  them  so 
.(Maudsley,  Rogers),  394 ;  some  are 
so  highly  gifted  by  nature  as  to  be 
capable  of  excelling  in  almost 
anything,  others  seem  to  fail  in 
everythiflg  (Channing,  Maudsley), 

395. 
-^^  these  several  classes   of,  are 

mostly  capable  of  being  changed 
or  modified  by  man  and  becoming 
in  his  hands  direct  instruments  erf 
education,  398 ;  by  travel,  by  trade 
and  commerce,  by  choosing  his 
friends  and  companions,  by  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the.  socisu 
condition  of  other  countries,  he 
may.  modify  or  change  his  outward 
circumstances  (Burgh,  Macaulay), 
399 ;  the  third  class  of  influences 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
parents  and  partake  of  the  educa- 
tion which  they  have  received 
(Story),  399.  Stt  Hereditary  effects 
of  education. 

^' while  these  various,  are  acting 

upon  man,  he  is  also  acting  upon 
them,  changing  by  degl'ees  the 
face  of  nature,  influencing  by  his 
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example  society  around  him,  and 
transmitting  his  character  and 
habits  to  his  descendants  (Nfarsh, 
Bushnell,  Smiles,  Chateaubriand, 
Smiles,  Perthes),  40. 

Educators,  we  are  all  in  our  several 
spheres,  (Smiles),  401-2  ;  no  man's 
actions  terminate  in  himself  (Bin- 
ney,  Cheever,  Richteir,  Vinet, 
Cheever,  Heugh),  402-3 ;  a  law  of 
mutual  dependence  thus  pervades 
humanity  which  cannot  be  shaken 
off  (Spencer),  403.  Su  Parents, 
Mother,  Nurses,  Teacher. 

Energy,  waste  of,  is  waste  of  life 
(Hale,  Helps),  77 ;  to  be  carefully 
husbanded  (Arnold,  Hermann),  79 ; 
(Foster),  446. 

Error  springs  from  want  of  thought 
(Hamilton,  CroUsaz,  Mill,  Johnson), 
58. 

Examinations,  (Huxley,  Quain),  49 ; 
f Richardson,  Spencer),  219-20 ; 
(Greenwood,  Clarke,  Wolf,  Harris), 
221-2.    See  Cramming. 

Example,  more  powerful  than  pre- 
cept (Bushnell,  Fordyce,  Smiles), 
385. 

Exercise,  the  means  by  which  a 
faculty  is  to  be  trained  (Arriott, 
Langford,  Locke,  Hamilton,  MUl- 
ler.  Mill,  Langford),  62. 

each  faculty  has  its  appropriate, 

and  special  laws  and  conditions 
regulating  it  (Bain,  Bacon),  62; 
should  be  proportioned  to  strength 
of  faculty  (Bain,  Bacon, Locke, Mill, 
Whately,  Malebranche)»  63-4;  a 
certain  rate  of  acquisition  to  be 
observed  (Bain),  64. 

all,     not    properly    education 

(Payne,  Herries),  64-5 ;  the  exer- 
cises should  be  arranged  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  so  as  to  begin  with 
the  easy  and  simple,  and  rise 
gradually  to  the  more  difficult  and 
complex  (HuUah,  Spencer,  Por- 
pora,  HuUah),  65-6;  (Aristotle, 
Morell),  Z41-2. 

we  cannot  educate  or  train  a 

faculty  by  the,  of  another,  nor  can 
we  make  people  moral,  except  by 
the,  of  the  moral  faculties  (Combe, 
De  Quincey,  Butler,  Lewes,  Spen- 
cer, Morell,  Htdl,  Beecher,  Blackie, 
Aristotle,  Rousseau,  McCosh,  .Nel- 
son, Caird),  66-8. 


Exercise,  habits  are  formed  by, 
(Payne,Tillotson,Reid),7o;  by  ceas- 
ing to,  a  faculty  we  weaken  it,  72. 

— *-^  pleasure  attends  the,  of  a  faculty 
when  strong  and  vigorous  (Hamil- 
t()n,  Scougal,  Tillotson,  Whewell, 
Whately),  72.    See  Action. 

Experience,  value  of,  (Fitch),  viii. 
(Fordyce,  Kant,  Jevons,  Lewes, 
Masson,  Lewes),  106-7  ;  (De 
Quincey,  Quick),  123 ;  (Jardine, 
Mill),  465. 

Eye,  see  Sight. 

Faculties,  tiie  full  and  harmonious 
developments  of  the,  the  object  of 
education  (Hamilton,  Kaht,  Wyse, 
Hamilton,  Kant,  Humboldt,  Rich- 
fer,  Fordyce,  Beecher,  Butler,Leib- 
nitz),  15-17. 

none  of  the  lower,  should  usurp 

the  place  of  the  higher,  nor  should 
any  of  the  higher  take  the  place  of 
the  lower,  (Fordyce,  Harris),  17-18. 

we  cannot  give  too  much  atten- 
tion to  some,  without  impoverish- 
ing others  (Hamerton,  Aristotle, 
Gregorovius,  Spencer,  Mill,  Bain, 
Coleridge,  Gibbon,  Carpenter, 
Emerson,  Davy)f  18-19. 

the,  have  different   periods   of 

development  (Fordyce,  Spencer, 
•Hamilton),  19 ;  harm  frequently 
done  by  inattention  to  this  (Gries- 
inger,  Coleridge,  Spencer,  Morell), 
20. 

^^  perfection  of  the,  consists   in 

their  ability  to  do  their  work 
(Wyse,  Beard),  33, 

education     sj^ngthens      the, 

(Hamilton;  Bain),  53  ;  and  enables 
them  to  act  with  greater  ease  and 
readiness,  56 ;  exercise,  the  means 
by  which  they  are  educated, 
(Amott,  Langford,  Locke,  Hamil- 
ton, Mttller,  Mill,  Langford),  62. 

the,  limited  and  hence  should  be 

exercised  only  on  what  is  of  most 
importance  (Collier,  Carpenter, 
Gladstone,  Malebranche  Payne, 
Temple,  Locke,  Collier),  75-6 ;  may 
be  as  much  taken  up  with  matters 
of  the  least  as  of  the  highest  im- 
portance (Smiles,  Abercrombie, 
Bain,  Foster,  Socrates),  77. 

the,*  should  be  trained  in  the 

shortest,  simplest,  and  easiest  way 
possible      (Sayce,     Beale),     78; 
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(Whately,  MUl,  Locke,  Sayce), 
80.  . 

Faculties,  the,  correspondence  be- 
tween, and  external  nature  (Hume, 

.  Lewes,  Kant),  102. 

the,  developed  through  converse 

with  nature  (Carpenter,  Waitz, 
Amott,  Milton,  Chalmers,  Bacon, 
Carpenter,  Brown,  Bacon,  Brown, 
Comte,  Amott,  Goethe),  102-4 ; 
(Milnes,  Maudsley,  Carlyle),  147. 

called  out  by  opposition  (Kant, 

Fer/i^r,  Plutarch,  Hamilton,  Lind- 
say, Smiles,  Burke,  Spencer),  116- 
17;  (Stephen),  118-19. 

when  deprived  of  all  checks  and 

restraints,  become  weak  and  lan- 
guid (Smiles,  Stephen,  Robertson, 
Trench,Carpenter),  1 17-18 ;  in  order 
to  have  power  they  must  be  under 
control  (Stephen,  Vinet,  Locke), 
118;  their  culture  too  much  neg- 
lected (Bacon),  222. 

new,  development  of,  (Thom- 
son, Hullah),  vi.  (Pritchard,  Car- 
penter), 178;  (Maclaurin,  Cheever), 
188;  some  at  least  of  our  pre- 
sent faculties  have  been  gradually 
developed  from  a  very  rudimentary 
state  (Maudsley,  Carpenter,  Spen- 
cer, Carpenter,  Spencer,Carpenter, 

.  Lewes,  Morell,  Lewes),  i8o-z  ;  n^ay 
we  not  reasonably  look  for  the  de- 
velopment of  others  by  the  same 
process  ?  (Morell),  i8x. 

Faith  indispensable  to  our  progress 
(Norris,  Augustine,  Taylor,  Norris, 
Taylor),  154. 

Fall,  the,  consequences  of,  communi- 
cated by  oitiinary.  generation 
{Confession  of  Faith,  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, Boston),  184 ;  •  may  not 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  be  im- 
parted to  the  children  of  believers 
in  the  same  way  ?  (Calvin,  Brown, 
Allon,  Roberts,  Thomas,  Brown, 
Bushnell,  McLeod,  Thomas,  Bush- 
nell),  184-6 ;  may  not  the  law  have 
been  made  the  means  of  transmit- 
ting sin  and  death,  in  order  that 
it  might  afterwards  be  the  means 
of  transmitting  righteousness  and 
eternal  life  ?  (Bersier,  Bushnell, 
Calvin),  186-7;  then  at  length  will 
the  evils  so  long  transmitted  as  the 
consequence  of  Adam's  transgres- 
sion give  place  to  the  benefits  pur- 


chased by  the  death  of  Christ 
(Binney,  Bushnell),  187. 

Female  education,  not  sufficiently 
directed  to  fitting  for  future  useful- 

.  ness  in  the  family  (Topham,  Mar- 
cel, Carlyle,  Marcel,  Richter,  Spen- 
cer, Huntly,  Clarke,  More,  Ander- 
son, Shaen,  Fuller,  Shaen,  Richter, 
Bushnell,  Kingsley,  Mill,  Forbes, 
Spencer,  Richter),  417-20. 

should    embrace    some  know- 

.  ledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  the 
nature  and  structure  of  the  human 
body,  the  constitution  and  growth 
of  the  human  mind,  the-  care  and 
nurture  of  children,  the  principles 
of  education  (Marcel,  Spencer, 
Nightingale,  Kingsley,Marcel,Con- 
quest),  419-21: 

should  not  be  the  same  as  the 

male,  but  rather  the  complement  of 
it    (Hare,    Thomson,    Carpenter, 
Spencer,       Smiles,.      Tennyson), 

423-4. 

should  aim  at  cultivating  the 

feelings  and  affections,  the  in- 
stincts and  intuitions  (Maudsley, 
Oppler,  Smiles,  Bowdler,  Spencer, 
Fox) ;  425-6.   See  Mother. 

Food,  influence  of,  (Harris,    Mill), 

376;(Waitz,  Mill),  378. 

Genius,  a  superior  capacity  for 
learning  (Bolingbroke,  Carpenter, 
Goethe).  204,  Z15-6. 

Government  by  the  wisest  and  best 
(Hume,  Carlyle),  251-2;  a  despotism 
sometimes  the  most  suitable  form 
of,  (Mill,  Duncan),  255  ;  (Arnold, 
Taylor),  174.     See  State,  Liberty. 

Grace,  hereditary,  (Allon,  .Robert, 
Thomas,  Brown,  Bushnell,  McLeod, 
Thomas,  Bushnell),  184-6. 

in,,  as  in  nature  God  works  by 

law  (Raleigh,  Binney,  Hopkins, 
Brown,  Barnes,  Vinet,  Taylor, 
Darling),  325. 

does  not  set  free  from  law  (New- 
ton, Vinet,  Candlish),  325-6; 
(Irenaeus,  Gladstone,  Brttckner, 
Vinet,  Dale),  329. 

nothing  in  nature  opposed  to, 

(Balguy.  Raleigh,  Temple,  Binney), 
'  227-8 ;  see  Religion. 

Grammar,  see  Teaching. 

Habits,  formed  by  exercise  (Payne, 
Tillotson,  Reid),  70. 

become  second  nature   (Reid, 
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Tillotson,  Brown),  ibid ;  (Morell, 
Foster,  Paul),  136.- 

Habits,  necessity  of  guarding  against 
evil,  (Reid),  70-1. 

importance   of  forming  right, 

(Carlyle,  Maudsley,  Hood,  Chal- 
mers, Tillotson,  Bacon,  Houghton), 
71 ;  value  of,  in  education  (ditto), 
ibid. 

Happiness,  springs  from  the  exercise 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  highly 
develpped  faculties  (Hamilton, 
Spencer),  38;  (Hamilton),  72; 
(Hamilton,  Blackie,  Carlyle,  Aris- 
totle), 223. 

the  reward  of  the  right  perfor- 
mance of  duty  (Scougal,  Tillotson, 
Whewell,  Whately),  72;  (Ferrier, 
Aristotle,  Hamilton^,  206. 

the  end  of  education  (Hamilton, 

Ellis,  Symington,  Wishart,  Carlyle, 
Spencer,  Locke,  Butler,  Rogers, 
Whewell,  Whately),  73. 

centred  in  the  perfection  of  our 

being  (Lucas,  Whewell,  Burla- 
maqui,  Leighton,  Ferrier,  Clarke, 
Vinet,  Ferrier),  323-4. 

Hereditary  effects  of  education 
(Masson,  Ruskin,  Emerson,  Thom- 
son), 138,  &o. 

importance  of,  in  education  (Car- 
penter), 139 ;  the  mind  at  birth  not 
a  mere  blank  (Maudsley,  Spencer, 
Hamilton,  Hallam),  159-60;  pos- 
sessed of  certain  feelings  and  ten- 
dencies inherited  from  tiie  parents 
(Lewes,  Bailey,  Rogers,  Carpenter), 
160 ;  these  partake  of  the  character 
of  the  parents — the  habits  they 
have  formed,  the  education  they 
have  received  (Lewes,  Carpenter, 
Morell,  Waitz),  161;  (Carpenter, 
Spencer,  Maudsley,  Ribot,  Lewes), 
169 ;  the  infant  of  to-day  awakens 
into  consciousness  with  powers 
and  faculties  higher  and  more  per- 
fect than  one  bom  centuries  ago 
(Lewes),  159 ;  (Spencer,  Wayland, 
Lewes,  Bushnell,  Carpenter,  Tem- 
ple, Spencer),  161-2;  each  indivi- 
dual is  a  higher  growth,  a  further 
development  of  those  that  preceded 
it  (Bastian,  Alexander,  Spencer), 
162-3;  this  may  be  manifest  to 
.  higher  spiritual  intelligences  as 
material  development  (in  geology, 
.&c.)   is  to  us    (Leibnitz,    Marsh, 


Swedenborg,  Babbage,  Maudsley), 

163-4. 

Hereditary  effects  of  education, 
a  subject  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  concerning,  not  only 
education,  but  philosophy,  theo- 
logy, politics,  send  social  science 
generally  (Holland,  Carlyle,  Car- 
penter, Holland,  Paget,  Waitz, 
Mansel,  Maudsley,  Rogers,  Vinet, 
Carlyle),  164-6 ;  intellectual  and 
moral  as  well  as  physical  qualities 
are  transmitted  from,  parents  to 
children  (Harris,  Spencer,  Thom- 
son, Richter,  Eliot,  Duns,  Spencer, 
Darwin,  Waitz,  Carpenter,  Law- 
rence, Galton,  Bailey,  Lewes, 
Maudsley,  White,  Bailey,  Carpen- 
ter,   Spencer,    Maudsley,.  Ribot, 

•  Lewes),  166-9;  thus  each  genera- 
tion   is    not  only    educated    and 
trained  by  that   which    preceded 
it,  but  has  incorporated  into  its 
very    nature    the    training     and 
culture  of  that  and  many  preced- 
ing  generations  (White,  Bastian, 
Spencer,  Bushnell,  Ruskin,  Davy, 
Carlyle,  Euripides),  169-71 ;  (Story), 
399 ;    hence  we .  constantly    find 
families  distinguished  for  certain 
mental  as  well  as  physical  resem- 
blances, and  the  like  holds  true  of 
nations  (Lord,  Waitz,  Harris,  Car- 
penter,    Waitz,     Brodie),    171-3 ; 
thus  the  la^  and  institutions  of 
one  people  may  be  quite  unsuit- 
able for  another  (Brodie,  Michelet, 
Spencer,      Langford,     Maudsley, 
Harris,    Brodie,   Arnold,  Taylor, 
Bodinus,  Bacon),  173-4  ;  the  people 
and  their   institutions  must  grow 
up  together  (Mill,  Spencer,  Brodie, 
Spencer,  Mill),  174-5  ;  only  after  a 
.  long    period  of  growth    has  any 
nation  become  great  (Taylor),  175  ; 
for  every  great  discovery  there  is 
always  the  apt  time  as  well  as  the 
proper    agent    (Carpenter,  Helm- 
holtz,  Emerson),  175-6. 

in  this  we  have  a  conservative 

power  by  which  the  acquirements 
,  of  one  individual  or  one  generation 
'  are  not  lost,  but  preserved  and 
transmitted  to  their  posterity  (Car- 
penter, Maudsley,  Lewes),  176-7  ; 
no  virtue,  'no  virtuous  deed  ever 
dies  (Helmholtz,  Morell),  177;   it 
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progresses  and  extends  and  molti- 
*  -plies  to  the  end  of  time  (Smiles), 
ibid ;  (Crowe,  Vinet,  Bacon,  Smiles, 
Carlyle),  192 ;  thus  the  good  or  evil 
effects  of  education  extend  and 
spread  from  one  generation  to 
another  (Smiles,,  Binney,  White), 
Z77-8;  in  this  lies  its  great  value 
for  the  improvement  and  perfecting 
of  the  race  (White,  Pritchard, 
Carpenter);  178 ;  (Brown),  182 ;  from 
tills  we  hope  that  a  time  will,  yet 
come  when  children  will  no  longer 
be  bom  with  evil  habits  and  in- 
clinations as  at  present,  but  only 
with  such  as  are  right  and  good 
(Dale,  Condorcet,  Hall,  Dale),  179  ; 
may  not  even  new  Faculties  be  de- 
veloped, su  Faculties,  new;  and 
grace  -itself  become  a  hereditary 
quality,  see  Grace. 
Huarte  ]vian,E  xamendelngenios, 210, 
Idea,  every  action  or  expression  has 
its,  in  the  mind  (Bain,  Carpenter), 
135 ;  (Fichte,  Maudsley),  136  ; 
every  more  perfect  action  produces 
a  clearer  idea,  and  every  clearer 
idea,  a  more  perfect  action  ^Morell, 
Winslow),  135-6 ;  an  unconscious, 
may  prevail  over  a  conscious  one 
(Maudsley,  Morell,  Foster,  Paul), 

136. 

Ideas,  power  of  (Mill,  Comte,  Mill, 
Waitz),  137 ;  (Maudsley,  Abemethy, 
Ruskin,  Reynolds,,  Goethe),  138  ; 
Plap>  of  Salvation,  Edinburgh 
Review  (Morell),  140. 

in.  order  to  act  right  We  must 

have  right,  (Socrates,  Ferri^r, 
Brown,  Guizot),  137-8. 

. ' tendency  of,  to  go  out  into  action 

(Mill,  Maudsley,  Emerson,  Mauds- 
ley, Kirkes),  138-9. 

men's  actions  guided  by  their, 

{k  Kempis,  Carjyle,  Tanyer,  Simp- 
son, Maudsley,  Lytton,.  Carlyle, 
Emerson),  139 ;  persuade  a  man 
that  he  can  do  a  certain  thing,  and 
in  all  probability  he  will  effect  it 
(Carpenter,  Ferrier,  Pascal),  139- 
40;  our,  depend  on  our  actions 
(Richter,  Carlyle),  140. 

->—  inadequacy  of  intellectual  ideas 
to  influence  our  conduct  apart  from 
practice  (Spencer),  144. 

Ignorance,  not  a  mer^  negation,— 
does  not  deprive  man  of  any  of  his 


active  powers  (Bentham*  Foster) 
231 ;  but  being  without  guidance 
they  are  liable  to  be  impelled  in 
any  direction  (Guizot,  Voltaire), 
232 ;  and  to  be  led  astray  by  un- 
principled or  designing  men 
(Smith,  Draper,.  Foster,  Spencer, 
Austin),  ibid.  .  . 

Ignorance,  where,  characterises  the 
great  body  of  the  people  there  lies 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  State 
(Mill,  Shuttleworth,  Langford), 
232-3. 

Imagination  (Bain,Coleridge,Gibbon, 
Carpenter),  18-19  '*  34« 

Imitation,  strong  in  the  child  (Bush- 
nell.  Smiles),  3  ;  (Bushnell,  For- 
dyce.  Smiles),  384-5. 

Impossibilities,  apparent,  the  over- 
coming of,  (Hamerton,  Aurelius, 
Foster,  Carlyle),  86. 

Individualism,  in  theology  and  in ' 
philosophy  too  great  a  leaning  to- 
wards, (Bushnell,  Ribot,  Duncan, 
Maudsley,  Maine),  189;  man  is 
regarded  as  an  isolated  unit,  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  anyone 
going  before,  coming  after,  or 
around  him ;  man  no  such  isolated  ' 
being;(Maudsley,  Morell,Thomson, 
Baraes,  Beecher),  190-1 ;  every  one 
a  centre  of  influences  (Condorcet, 
Vinet,  Smiles),  191. 

Indulgence  of  children,  evils  of, 
(Locke,  Rousseau),  X13 ;  (MiU), 
114;  (Brown,  Locke,  Willis),  z  15; 
(Carpenter,  Stephen,  Vinet,  Locke, 
Rousseau,  Stephen),  117-19;  a 
principal  cause  of  insanity  (Irving, 
Smiles,  ConoUy,  Maudsley,  Win- 
slo>^,  Abercrombie),  1x9. 

Insanity,  frequently  owing  to  indul- 
gence of  children  (Irving,  Smiles, 
ConoUy),  119;  power  of  education 
tocounteract,(Maudsley,  Window, 
Abercrombie),  ibid. 

Instincts  of  brutes  lead  to  no  progress 
(Whately),  5. 

Knowledge,  the  image  in  the  mind,  of 
the  thing  known  (Spencer,  Morell,  * 
Lewes),  98 ;  man  only  successfully 
contends  with  nature  by  obtain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  it  (Maudsley, 
Spencer),  96;  (Spencer,  Combe), 
97  ;  (Buckle,  Todd  and  Bowman), 
98 ;  its  powers  thus  from  foes  be-' 
come  friends  and  allies  (Maudsley 
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Spencer,  Araott,  Emerson,  Whe- 
,    well,    Amott),    96-8 ;    (Wayland, 

Maudsley,  Huxley,  Braun),  105. 
Knowledge,  the  business  of  educa- 
tion to  impart,  (Spencer  Newmant 
Huxley,  Mill),  98-9 ;  148. 

—  is  power  (McCosh,  Ainott, 
Lewes,  Hood),  xox-2. 

— ^  is  the  result  of  experience  and  of 
slow  growth  (Fordyce,  Kant,  Jevons, 
Lewes,  Masson,  Lewes,  Fordyce, 
Smiles,  Hervey),  106-7. 

'—  though  long  in  growing,  is  im- 
parted by  education  in  a  short 
time,  s«e  Education. 

whatever  exists  in    the   mind 

whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously (Barnes,  Maudsley),  128- 
9 ;  147 ;  (Carlyle),  148. 

conscious  and  unconscious,  (Car- 
penter, Hamilton,  Taine),  129  ; 
a  constant  interchange  going  on 
between  the  two  (Maudsley,  Carus, 
Bain),  129-30 ;  much  of  a  child's 
earfy  education  is  unconscious 
(Mtlller,  Maudsley),  131 ;  and  much 
of  our  teaching  should  take  this 
form  (Maudsley),  130 ;  the  natural 
order  is  from  the  unconscious  to 
the  conscious  (Spencer,  Thomson, 
McCosh,    Maudsley),    131-2;    and 

#  the  tendency  is  to  pass  again  from 
the  conscious  into  the  unconscious 
(Ruskin,  Carpenter,  Maudsley, 
Spencer,  Huxley,  Carus,  Ruskin), 
Z33-4  \  much  of  our  highest,  uncon- 
scious (Maudsley,  Ferrier,  Goethe, 
Erdmann,  Goethe,  Mozart,  Thom- 
son, Morell,  Riphter,  Carlyle,  Spen- 
cer, Carpenter,  Mill,  Carpenter), 
132-3  ;  our  conscious,  only  a  small 
part  of  what  actually  .exists  in  the 
mind  (Hamilton,  Taine,  Hamilton, 
Maudsley),  134-5  ;  an  unconscious 
idea  may  prevail  over  a  conscious 
one,  iet  Idea,  Ideas. 

—  the,  possessed  by  any  faculty  is 
simply  the  .ideas  of  what  that 
faculty  has  done,  and  depends  upon 
its  activity  and  the  number  and 
character  of  the  objects  presented 
to  it  (Aristotle,  Morell),  141-2; 
hence,  and  training  are  intimately 
and  inseparably  connected  together 
(Carpenter,  Reynolds,  Brown), 
142-3  ;  while,  is  power,  power  is 
likewise,  148. 


Knowtedge,  theoretical  and  practical, 
difference  between,  (Maudsley, 
Thomson,  Brown,  Ellis,  Spencer), 
144 ;  (Carlyle,  Tillotson,  Robertson, 
Brown,  Tillotson,  Carlyle),  145. 

that  which   distinguishes  man 

from  the  lower  animals  and  one 
man  from  anothe  (Smiles,  Harris), 

149- 
not  a  mere  accessory  but   an 

essential     constituent     of     man 

(Ferrier,  Maudsley,  Morell),  150-1. 

is  found  out  by  some  making  a 

discovery  in  one  direction,  others 
in  another,  and  by  these  being  com- 
municated by  education  from  one  to 
another  (Mill),  248 ;  in  order,  then, 
to  know  a  subject  it  is  not  necessary 
for  each  one  to  experiment  for 
himself  or  to  study  every  vsuriety 
of  opinion  that  may  have  been 
advanced  concerning  it  (Mill,  Les- 
sing),  252  ;  human  life  is  too  short 
and  the  field  of  knowledge  too  vast 
for  such  a  purpose,  2^3  ;  belief  has 

.  its  sphere  as  well  as  knowledge 
(Taylor,  Hamilton,  Bain,  Anslem, 
McCosh),  253-4 ;  faith  is  as  valuable 
a  faculty  as  reason  (Norris, 
Augustine,  Taylor,  Norris),  254. 

Labour, the  source  of  wealth  (Fawcett, 
McCulloch,  Hare,  Waitz,  Fawcett, 
Smith,  Mill),  200 ;  it  is  from  the, 
of  its  people  that  a  nation  derives 
its  wealth  (Smith,  McCulloch, 
Bushnell,  Smith,  McCulloch,  Rich- 
ardson),. 20I. 

— —  skilled  and  unskilled  (Liebig, 
Burton,  Ruskin,-  Kingsley,  Mill, 
Smith,  Helmholtz,  Mill),  202-3. 

by  means  of  education  skill  is 

imparted  to,  (Harris,  Langfdrd, 
Coleridge,  Harris),  203 ;  su 
•Capital  and  Labour. 

division  of,  its  value  (Copleston, 

Newman),  77. 

Languages,  see  Teaching. 

Laws,  man  always  and  eversrwhere 
surrounded  by,  and  his  perfection 
consists  in  living  in  harmony  with 
them  (Coleridge,  Sedgwick,  Way- 
land,  Argyll,  Stewart,  Brown,  Way- 
land),  90-1 ;  all,  working  in  favour 
of  him  (Bastiat,  Barnes,  McCosh, 
Taylor),  91-2  ;  by  obeying  them  he 
reaps  the  benefits  they  confer 
(Wayland,     Maudsley,     Stewart,- 
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Whewell),  92;  (Hood,  Wayland), 
3x8 ;    by  obeying  nature  we  com- 

*  mand  it  (Bacon,  Spinoza),  92-3! 
we  become  free  (Carlyle,  Goethe, 
Locke,  Burlamaqui),  93. 

Laws,  could  one  obey  s^  the;  of  na- 
ture he  would  be  perfect  (Spencer, 
Smith,  Descartes,  Draper),  ibid, 

the,  of  nature,  are  the  will  of  God 

(Hooker,  Cicero,  Tooke,  Combe, 
Froude),  94-5;  (De  Tocqueville, 
Melanchthon,  Hooker,  Burlama- 
qui, Locke,  Ellis,  Wayland,  Cand- 
lish),  317-8. 

all  the  evils  that  afflict  humanity 

result  from  the  infringement  of 
natural,  (Locke,  Wayland,  Richter, 
Lowell,  Huxley),  95 ;  man  finds 
himself  by  nature  surrounded  by 
foes  (Qousin,  Maudsley,  Richard- 
son), 9)5;  he  can  only  successfully 
contend  with  them  by  knowing  the 
laws  to  which  thev  are  subject  and 
observing  them  (Maudsley,  Spen- 
•  cer),  ibid;  tlyisifrom  being  foes  they 
become  friends  and  allies  (Mauds- 
ley), ibid  ;  (Combe,  Amott,  Emer- 
son), 97. 

by  obeying  the,  of  nature,---by 

adapting  himself  to  the  cbnditions 
of  his  existence,  man  is  improved 
and  perfected  (Spencer,  Whewell, 
Amott, Buckle,Todd  and  Bowman), 

98. 
the  business  of  education  is  to 

discover  the,  of  man's  nature  and  to 
teach  him  to  live  in  harmony  with 
them  (Wayland,  Maudsley,  Huxley, 
Braun),  105;  (Burlamaqui,  Way- 
land),  337. 

'  it  is  only  after  a  long  process  of 

trial  that  man  arrives  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the,  of  nature  and  brings 

*  himself  into  harmony  with  them, 
see  Knowledge,  Perfection,  Re- 
ligion. 

-: —  wise  and  just,  a  means  of  edu- 
cation (Mill,  Draper,  Coleridge, 
Hill,  Mill).  2x4-15  ;  (MoreU,  Mill, 
Paley,  Carlyle),  388. 

Liberty,  certain  views  of,  prejudicial 
to  education  (Vinet,  Blackie, 
Arnold),  241 -2: 

of  the  subject  (Bentham,  Amos, 

Blackie,  Bentham,  Tooke,  Hall, 
Vaughaii),  242-3. 

man  living  in  society  must  yield 


up  a  portion  of  his,  (Campbell, 
Blackie,  Plato,  Paley,  Mill.  Cole- 
ridge), 243-4;  msLn  designed  by 
nature  not  for  a  state  of  freedom 
but    subjection   (Carlyle,   Lewis), 

245. 

Liberty  characteristic  of  an  imper- 
fect and  fallen  being  (Whichcote, 
Bastiat,  Kant,  Caird,  Taylor), 
245-6. 

exists  for  the  discovery  of  truth 

(Mill,  Spencer,  De  Quincey,  Nor- 
ris,  Smith,  Mill),  246-7 ;  when  truth' 
is  found  the  necessity  for,  no  longer 
exists  (Caird),  247-8. 

a  certain  amount  of,  necessary 

to  our  progress  (Spencer,  Mill); 
248. 

we  cannot  regard,  as  some  do 

as  if  no  truth  had  been  discovered, 
and  each  Should  be  at,  to  investi- 
gate and  experiment  for  himself 
(Mill),  249 ;  such  views  are  con- 
trary to  reason,  subversive  of  good 
government  and  prejudicial  to 
educatioir,  the  first  principle  of 
which  is  obedience,  or  submission 
to  authority  (Brown,  Spencer,  Mill, 
Carpenter,  Jewell,  McDonald,  Mill, 
Macaulay),  249-51;  knowledge 
grows  not  by  each  one  finding  the  ^ 
truth  out  for  himself,  but  by  one 
making  a  discovery  in  oup  direc- 
tion, another  in  another,  and  by 
those  being  communicated  by 
education,  see  Knowledge. 

should  be  according  to  know- 
ledge (Arnold,  Guizot),  255;  to 
give,  to  ignorance  er  lawlessness  is 
not,  but  licence  (Macaulay,  Mill), 
255 ;  they  only  are  free'  in  God'is 
universe  who  know  its  laws  and 
obey  them  (Froude,  Ruskin,  Vinet), 
256.       • 

the  power  to  act  according  to 

truth  and  right  (Plato,  Cousin), 
257  ;  the  slave  of  his  passions  has 
not,  (Whichcote,  Smiles,  Goethe, 
Lovelace,  Ferrier),  ibid;  the  best 
master  one  can  serve'  is  he  who 
possesses  the  most  knowledge, 
258 ;  in  the  case  of  the  ignorant 
and  uneducated,  the  slaves  of  their 
own  passions,  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  others  must  be.  most  benefi- 
cial, ibid;  as  knowledge  advances 
men  will  come  to  be   more  and 
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more  under  the  control  of  others 
and  less  at  the  freedom  of  their  own 
wills,  ibid ;  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion is  always  towards  more  laws 
and  a  better  observance  of  them 
(Ruskin),  ibid. 

Liberty,  in  our  present  state  a  certain 
amount  of,  necessary  for  each  indi- 
vidual to  protect  his  interests,  259 ; 
(Froude,  Ribot,  Fordyce,  Macdo-' 
nald),  264  ;  a  man  should  be  free  in 
what  concerns  only  himself  (Mill), 
259 ;  as  civilization  advances  the  in- 
terests of  all  will  be  more  and  more 
bound  up  together,  and  men  will 
feel  that  they  have  duties  to  others 
as  well  as  to  themselves  (Mill),  260 ; 
(Spencer,  Froude,  Hale,  Smiles, 
Chesterfield,  Brown,  Froude), 
264-6;  (Blackie,  Ruskin,  Vinet), 
272 ;  the  highest  feeling  of  the 
human  mind  is  love  (Morell, 
Scougal,  Froude,  Darling,  Duncan, 
Hare),  270-1  when  this  principle 
of  love  comes  to  animate  and  guide 
men,  then  will  a  man  put  himself 
and  all  that  concerns  him  into  the 
hands  of  another,  in  the  full  as- 
surance that  his  interests  will  not 
suffer,  but  be  advanced  and  pro- 
moted (Shelley),  275 ;  then  the 
necessity  for,  to  protect  our  in- 
terests will  no  longer  exist,  but 
instead  will  prevail  a  universal 
feeling  of  love  (Shelley,  George, 
Arnold),  ibid.  See  Love. 

Life,  each  individual  should  strive  to 
make  the  most  of  his,  (Brown, 
Butler,  Kant,  Paton,  Smiles,  Reid, 
Carlyle),  52-3 ;  (Franklin,  Mason, 
Norris,  Taylor),  84;  education  aims 
at  enabling  him  to  do  this  (Grote, 
Butler),  53:  each  may  be  viewed 
as  a  commander  of  forces  (Huxley, 
Beecher,  Hamerton,  Foster,  Cecil), 

84-5- 

Love,  the  highest  feeling  of  the  mind 
(Morell,  Scougal,  Froude,  Darling, 
Duncan,  Hare),  270-1 ;  to  God  and 
our  neighbour  the  sum  of  religion 
and  morality  (Leighton,  Clarke, 
Duncan,  Vinet,  Norris,  Bates, 
Edwards,  Rogers),  271-2. 

the  great  moral  power  by  which 

the  world  is  to  be  regenerated,  272. 
when  this  principle  comes  to 
animate   men,    loftier    aims  and 


nobler  aspirations  will  take  ppssQS- 
sion  of  them,  and  they  will  be 
stimulated  to  acts  the  noblest,  and 
deeds  the  most  daring  (Carpenter, 
Lewes,  Ferrier,  De  Quincey, 
Lewes,  Tennyson,  Mill,  George),- 
273-4 !  education  should  be  directed 
to  instilling  this  quality,  and  teach- 
ing each  to  be  kind,  considerate^ 
and  helpful  to  others  (Harris,  MiII» 
Seneca,  Abercrombip),  276. 

Machinery,  hardships  arising  from 
the  introduction  of,  (Carlyle,  Irving, 
Nasmyth),  224 ;  (Foster),  226 1 
will  yet  prove  one  of  the  working 
man's  best  friends  (Fawcett^ 
McCulloch),  ibid;  will  more  and 
more  set  him  free  from  the 
drudgery  of  labour  and  enable  him 
to  cultivate  his  higher  nature 
(Barnes,  Spencer),  227;  the  vast 
amount  of  work  now  done  by,  that 
was  formerly  done  by  the  hand  of 
man  (Macaulay,  &c.),  227-8. 

Manners  and  customs  of  a  people,  in 
education  (Grote,  Bacon,  Mill, 
Stewart),  386-7. 

Mechanical  age,  the,  (Carlyle,  Arnold, 
Coleridge,  Carlyle),  217;  gives  its 
character  to  education  (Irving, 
Fordyce,  Blackie,  Hamilton,  For- 
dyce, Coleridge,  Fraser,  Youmans, 
Sinclair),  217-19 ;  man  viewed  too 
much  as  a  machine  (Irving,  Nas- 
myth), 224;  the  remedy  to  be 
found  in  improved  education  which 
will  raise  man  to  his  proper  posi- 
tion as  a  rational  and  thinking 
being  (Ruskin,  Burton),  225. 

Memory  (Aristotle,  Gregorovius),  18 ; 
34;  (Fearon),  80;  (Richter),  451-a. 

Methods  of  teaching,  see  Teaching. 

Morality,  not  taught  simply  by  moral 
precepts  (Butler,  Lewes,  Spencer, 
Morell,  Hall,  Beecher,  Blackie),  67 ; 
but  by  the  exercise  of  the  moral 
faculties  (Aristotle,  Rousseau, 
McCosh,  Nelson,  Caird),  67-8. 

Mind,  at  birth  not  a  mere  blank  sheet 
of  white  paper  (Maudsley,  Spen- 
cer), 159;  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  not  merely  receptive 
but  active  (Hamilton),  140-x. 

Mother,  the  first  educator  of  the 
child  (Rush,  Schmidt,  Amott),  405  ; 
(Rousseau,  Martin,  Smiles,  McNab), 
4x3  ;  bountifully  supplied  with  gifts 
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for  this  purpose  (Martin,  Marcel), 
4x3  ;  no  influence  equal  to  that  of 
the,  (Herbert,  Alexander,  Marcel, 
Newton),  413-14;  (Napoleon),  414  ; 
(Smiles,  Irving,  Shaftesbury),  ibid. 

Mother,  education  of  the,  necessity 
ioxXSyiienuiiioEdikcation,  McNab, 
Aristotle,  Woman* s  Mission,  Car- 
penter), 415  ;  (Marcel),  423  ;  the 
maternal  affections  unguided  by 
reason  are  blind  impulses  (Car- 
penter, Foster,  Pestalozzi,  Monro, 
Willis),  415-16 ;  much  of  the  mal- 
educationof  the  present  day  owing 
to  this  (Spencer,  Carpenter)  ,416-17; 
see  Female  education.  Were  mo- 
thers properly  educated  they  would 
take  a  deeper  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  the  training  and  educat- 
ing of  their  children  (Wyse,  Marcel), 
421 ;  infant  mortality  largely  owing 
to  maternal  ignorance  (Combe, 
Conquest,  Parkes,  Smiles,  Spen- 
cer), 422-3. 

National  education,  see  State. 

Nature,  see  Laws,  Religion. 

external,  knowledge  of,  obtained 

through  the  senses  (Cunningham, 
Mill,  Amott,  Kant,  Bates*  Mauds- 
ley  Buchner),  99. 

correspondence    between, 

and  the  human  faculties  (Hume, 
Lewes,  Kant),  102 ;  in  seeking  to 
know,  man  comes  to  know  his  own 
(Carpenter,  Waltz,  Arnott,  Milton, 
Chalmers,  Bacon,  Carpenter, 
Brown,  Bacon,  Brown,  Comte, 
Arnott,  Goethe),  103-4;  the  world 
a  school  (Dewey,  Butler,  Brown, 
Cheever,  Hood,  Darling,  Foster), 
104-5  !  nian's  impress  upon,(Marsh, 
Bowen,  Lewes,  Miller,  Eliot),  146  ; 
in  labouring  for  the  improvement 
of,  man  improves  himself  (Milnes, 
Maudsley,  Carlyle),  147. 

Nurses,  influence  of,  (Halton,  Ander- 
son, Marcel,  Rousseau,  Anderson, 
Parsons,  Bushnell),  427-8. 

Obedience,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  things  in  education 
(Halton,  Morell,  Bain,  Kippis,  Mill, 
Kippis),  1 13-14;  (Sewell,  Macdon- 
ald),  250 ;  at  first  without  reason  or 
question  (Halton,  Harris,  Carlyle, 
Goethe,  Smiles),  119-20;  after- 
wards reasons  or  explanations 
should  be  given,  till  at  last  recom- 


mendation and  advice  should  take 
the  place  of  command  (Morell, 
Harris,  Carpenter,  Morell),  120-21 ; 
parents  would  receive  more  honour 
if  they  more  strictly  exacted,  (Guth- 
rie, Locke),  12  z. 

Orator,  the,  (More,  Reid),  57,  391. 

Parents,  live  again  in  their  offspring 
(Hutchinson,  Spectator,  Prince 
Albert,  Tillotson),  108-9;  placed  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances 
for  training  them  (Bushnell,  Harris, 
Buchanan),  ibid;  the  family  re- 
lationship established  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  (ditto),  ibid; 
(Buchanan,  Bushnell),  410;  the 
strongest  ties  of  affection  exist 
between,  and  children  (Arnold, 
Irving),  in;  the  duties  arising 
therefrom  (Foster,  Eliot),  in; 
-(Harris),  408 ;  the  earliest  teachers 
of  their  children  (Beecher, 
Thomas),  361 ;  (Marcel,  Hawtrey, 
Bushnell,  Beecher,  Burns,  Clarke), 
405-7;  the  principal  moral  and 
religious  teachers  of  their  children 
(Owen,  Binney,  Halley,  Binney, 
Brown,  Mill,  Kippis),  359-60;  to 
the  child,  stand  at  first  in  the  place 
of  God  (Bushnell,  Hughes,  Ware, 
Beecher) ;  and  God  himself  can 
assume  no  dearer  title'than  that  of 
"  Father"  (Trimmer,  Harris,  Trim- 
mer), 361-2  ;  the  duty  of,  to  educate 
their  children  (Blackstone,  Mill, 
Beecher),  261. 

— '-—  should  strive  by  means  of  edu- 
cation to  make  their  children 
better  than  they  have  been,  and 
in  some  measure  to  lessen  the  load 
of  evil  they  have  entailed  upon 
them  (Plato,  Michelet,  Tillotson, 
Scott,  Tillotson),  in-12  ;  (Tillotson 
Maudsley,  Carpenter,  Bushnell, 
Carpenter),  183  ;  the  most  impor- 
tant interests  depend  upon  the 
right  discharge  of  this  duty,  and, 
should  spare  no  pains  to  acquit 
themselves  in  it  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  (Anderson,  Beecher,  Tillot- 
son, Scott,  Tillotson,  Monro), 
408-9. 

People's  rights  (Smiles,  Carlyle), 
237;  their  right  to  education 
(Wordsworth),  ibid. 

Perfection,  the  aim  of  education 
(Kant.     Wyse,     Hamilton),      15 ; 
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(Vinet,  Whately),  28 ;  (Kant,  Her- 
der), 31;  (Kant),  156;  (McCosb, 
Reid,  Dale,  Richardson),  157 ; 
(Dale,  Condorcet,  Hall,  Dale),  179 : 
not  the  same  in  all, — each  has  a, 
of  his  own  (Osborne,  Hallam),  28 ; 
(Wotton,  Harris,  Mill),  28-29  ;  evil 
of  attempting  what  is  unattainable, 
29. 

Perfection  consists  in  ability  for  the 
discharge  of  duty  (Wyse,  Smiles, 
Beard,  Smiles,  Huxley),  33-34 ; 
148  ;  to  fit  and  prepare  for  this,  the 
object  of  education  (q.  v  ) 

living    in    harmony    with    law 

(Coleridge,  Sedgwick,  Wayland), 
90- X  ;  were  it  possible  for  one  to 
live  in  harmony  with  all  the  laws 
of  nature  that  affect  him,  such  an 
one  would  be  perfect  (Spencer, 
Smith,  Descartes,  Draper),  93 ; 
(Hood,  Socrates,  Binney,  Topham), 
324 ;  it  is  not  at  once,  but  only  • 
after  a  long  process  of  trial  that 
man  comes  to  know  the  laws  of 
nature,  see  Laws ;  a  man  if  he 
he  had  the  power  of  living  his  life 
over  and  over  again  we  may  sup- 
pose would  at  length  attain  this 
knowledge,  and  reach  perfection 
(Bushnell,  Kant,  Price,  Selden), 
107-8;  the  parent  lives  again  in 
his  children  and  has  the  power  of 
imparting  to  them  the  results  of 
his  own  experience,  see  Parents ; 
in  the  supposed  case  of  the  indi- 
vidual living  his  life  over  and  over 
again  we  have  a  representation  of 
what  is  actually  going  on  in  the 
world  (Pascal),  126 ;  the  race  is  a 
unit  and  is  being  gradually  per- 
fected through  the  constantly 
accumulating  knowledge  and 
labours  of  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion and  each  individual  (Morell, 
Smiles),  ibid;  from  this  we  learn 
the  close  and  intimate  connection 
that  subsists  between  man  and 
man  in  society  (Bersier,  Whewell, 
Lewes,  Amott),  127;  it  presents 
mankind  as  a  solid  compact  body, 
striving  after  one  common  end, 
and  it  points  to  a  state  of,  in  the 
future  of  which  at  present  we  can 
form  little  conception  (Bersier, 
Hamerton,  Kant),  127-8 ;  indica- 
tions of  this  (Spinoza,  Mill,  Comte, 


Mill,  Ferrier,  Lewes,  Wayland, 
Beecher,  Morell,  Stewart,  Butler, 
Morell,  Taylor,  Reid,  Condorcet, 
Mill,  Price),  152-4;  (Parsons,  Dale, 
Humboldt,  Fichte),  348 ;  we  feel 
that  we  are  fitted  by  nature  for 
higher  and  better  things  than  we 
at  present  enjoy,  and  may  we  not 
imagine  that  a  time  will  come 
when  every  desire  of  the  heart 
will  be  fulfilled,  every  aspiration 
gratified?  (Vinet,  Alison,  Kiagsley, 
Luthardt,  L.  £.  L.,  Carpenter, 
Farquhar,  Kant,  Brown,  Argyll); 
this  we  can  well  believe  to  be  the 
state  finally  reached  by  the  in- 
dividual living  his  life  over  and 
over  again,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  race  will  come 
short  of  it,  156.  See  Hereditary 
effects  of  education.  Love,  Reli- 
gion. 

Physical  features  of  a  country,  in- 
fluence of  the,  (Buckle,  Mill,  Dra- 
per, Peschel,Channing,  Cornelius), 
374-5  J  (Gilbalrt,  Montesquieu),  377 ; 
(Geikie,  Hegel,  Waitz,  Darwin, 
Agassiz,  Price,  Harris),  378-80; 
(Hamerton),  396^ 

Physiology,  21;  (Huxley^,  442; 
(Hamerton,  Comte,  Morell),  443. 

Productions  of  a  country,  influence  of 
the,  (Harris,  Mill,  Gilbart,  Montes- 
quieu, Gilbart,  Morell,  Waitz,  Mill), 
376-8. 

Psychology,  value  of  a  knowledge  of, 
(Harris,  Cornelius,  Beard,  Chad- 
wick,  Mill,  Spencer,  Atkinson, 
Ribot,  Morell,  Beneke,  Spencer), 
21-2 ;  (Mill,  Spencer,  Clarke), 
27-8 ;  (Hamilton,  Carpenter, .  Mar- 
cel, Donaldson,  Cornelius),  442-3 ; 
errors  resulting  from  ignorance  of, 
(Lalor,  Winslow,  Carpenter,  Tate, 
Youmans),  443-4. 

Pupil  teachers,  (Pillans),  455;  defi- 
ciencies of,  (Reports  of  Inspectors, 
Arnold),  455-6  J  remedy  suggested, 

457. 
Race,  progress  of  the,  by  means  of 

education  (Kant,  Whately,  Harris, 
Rosenkranz,  Lessing),  5;  (Bunsen, 
McCosh,  Binney),  320 ;  race  re-* 
garded  as  a  unit  (Condorcet,  Pas- 
cal, Temple),  6j  the,  through 
individuals,  the  great  object  of 
education     (Langford,     Spencer, 
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Leibnitz),  6;  it  is  through  inilivi- 
diials  that  the,  is  carried  on  (Spen- 
cer, MiU,  Smiles),  7  ;  ue  Education ; 
is  advanced  by  the  constantly  acca- 
anlatidg  labours  of  each  genera- 
tion and  each  individual;  set 
Perfection;  in  an  ever-increasing 
ratio  (Price).  154 ;  (Wayland, 
Amott,  Fleming),  320. 
•Reading,  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
information  inferior  to  observation, 
or  from  the  living  voice  (Spencer, 
Channing,  Blackie,  Mayhew,  Spen- 
cer, Hamilton,  Mayhew  Oppler), 

43-4. 

Reasoning  faculty,  the,(Spencer,Mill, 
Bain,  Coleridge,  Gibbon),  18-19; 
(Huxley),  34 ;  (I>e  Quincey),  66 ; 
(Balguy,  Irving.  Coleridge,  Which- 
cote,  Prince  Albert),  337-8. 

Religion,  its  relation  to  education 
(Harris,  Coleridge,  Doddridge, 
Tillotson,  Hamilton,  Erskine),  280, 
tt  seq. ;  education  directed  with 
a  view  to  the  future  life  (Harris, 
Amott,  Fox,  Taylor,  Tillotson), 
10;  (Wyse,  Melville,Gerard,  Howe, 
Monro,  Short),  281 ;  imparts  a 
knowledge  of  the  future  life  and 
how  to  fit  ourselves  for  it  (Barrow, 
Kant,  Clarke),  11;  (Ellis,  Ward, 
Brown,  Dale,  Barrow,  Alison, 
Coleridge),  281-2;  views  of  the 
ancients  (Clarke),  xi ;  (Ellis.  Hall, 
Alexander,  Clarke,  Plato),  282-3. 

education  necessary  to,  (Dod- 
dridge), 288 ;  our  meetness  for 
heaven  brought  about  here  (Hood, 
Taylor,  Tillotson,  Hall,  Leighton), 
ibid ;  for  this  education  is  neces- 
sary (Aristotle,  Foster,  Brown, 
Darling),  ibid. 

a  work  as  well  as  a  faith  (Caird, 

Smith),  289;  its  aim  a  holy  life 
(4  Kemp^s,  Hood,  Clarke,  Smith, 
Yinet),  289-90;  education  teaches 
how  this  to  be  attained  (Marshall, 
Clement,  Boethius,  Irving,  Tillot- 
son), 290;  religious  feelings  and 
emotions  designed  to  incite  to 
action  (Fleetwood,  Nelson,  Tho- 
mas, Newton),  290- z ;  action  does 
not  naturally  and  as  a  consequence 
follow  thought  or  feeling  (Whately, 
Bacon,  Beecher,  Nelson,  Ruskin), 
294-5 ;  and  the  Christian  soon  finds 
that  his  actions  come  far  short  of 


his   desires  or   intentions   (Hall, 
Foster,  Robertson),  295 ;  the  spirit 
clogged  and  impeded  by  the  flesh 
(Fleetwood,  Romaine,   Paul,  Mar- 
shall,    More,    Newton,     Binney), 
295-6;  hence  many  regard  their 
physical  nature  as  opposed  to  their 
spiritual  interests  (Brown,  Vinet, 
Dale),  296-7 ;  the  author  of  nature 
and  the  God  of  the  Bible  are  viewed 
as  distinct  (McCosh,  Amott,  Lang- 
ford),  297 ;  the  use  of  reason  and 
the  progress  of  science  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  jealousy  (Spen- 
cer, McCosh,  Caird,  Shairp,  Butler), 
297-8;   in  the   language  of   such 
nature  is  opposed  to  grace  (Dale, 
Buchanan);    the   human    to   the 
divine  (Dale  Scougal);  reason  to 
revelation  (Barnes,  Smith,  Balguy, 
Locke)  ;  the    body  to    the   spirit 
(Wilson,  Stuart,  Wyld) ;   morality 
to    religion     (Thompson,      Dale, 
Chalmers),  298-300. 
Religion,  most  of  the  errors  that  dis- 
figure and  bring  reproach  upon, 
may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  difference  be- 
tween thought  and  action,  belief 
and  conduct,  and  the  principles  by 
which   they  are  governed  (Bdhl, 
Marshall.  Thompson,  Chalmers), 
300 ;  many  attribute  to  supernatural 
agency  or  the  incorrigible  depravity 
of  human  nature  much  that  is  the 
result  of  natural  causes  or  defective 
educational     training      (Bunsen, 
Beecher,  Dale,  Lucas,  Thompson, 
Vinet,  Taylor,   Dale),  301;  these 
they  regard  as  beyond  their  control, 
and  content  themselves  with  be- 
moaning their  sins  and  shortcom- 
ings without  any  decided  effort-  to 
correct  them  (Thomas,  Vaughan), 
30  z -2 ;  their  feelings  thus  become 
more  and  more  absorbed   in  self 
and  less  efficient  as  motives  to  ac- 
tion (Taylor,   Irving,   Kettlewell), 
301-2;   hence  they  desire  to  give 
themselves  up  to  meditation  and 
prayer  in  some  sequestered  spot 
rather  than  maintain  this  unceasing 
strife  with  the  flesh  and  the  world 
(Gerard,   Law,   More,  Whichcote, 
More,  Bates),  302-3 ;  but  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  a  warfare  (Macintosh, 
Pascal,    Smiles,    Bums,    Darling, 
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Gumall,  Helps,  Vinet,  Goulbum, 
Richter),  303-4;  it  is  when  most 
brought  to  bear  on  every-day  life 
that  it  attains  its  highest  perfection 
(Caird,  Gerard,  Dale),  304  ;  hence 
we  frequently  find  the  profession 
of  religion  apart  from  the  practice 
of  it  (Newton,  Taylor,  Thomas, 
Newton,  Scougal),  305-6 ;  not  faith 
alone  nor  works  alone,  but  faith 
and  works  together  (Marshall, 
Vaughan,  Binney,  Dale,  Morris, 
Selden,  Vinet,  More,  Maudsley. 
Taylor,  Chalmers),  306-7;  works 
the  end  and  fruit  of  faith  (Erskine, 
Law,  Kettlewell,  Vinet,  Smith,  Til- 
lotson.  More,  Ruskin,  Coleridge, 
Kettlewell,  Dale,  Morell),  308-9. 
Religion,  not  something  distinct  and 
apart  from  other  things,  but  some- 
thing superadded  to  so  as  to  im- 
prove and  elevate  all  else  (Taylor, 
Macdonald,  Bushnell,  Binney, 
Carlyle,  Neander,  Caird,  Locke, 
Richter,  Irving,  Richter).  3 lo-n  ; 
all  learning  and  all  education  if  of 
the  right  kind  must  lead  up  to, 
(Shairp,  Marsh,  Ferrier,  Hallam, 
Helvetius,  Barnes,  Morell,  Alison, 
Balguy,  Beecher,  Nelson),  311-12. 

and  education  frequently  set  up 

against  each  other  (Langford, 
Shairp,  Spencer,  Langford),  312-13 ; 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  office 
of  the  one  or  the  other  (Langford, 
Rogers),  313 ;  importance  of  educa- 
tion to,  (Brown,  Tillotson,  Vinet), 
313-14;  of,  to  education  (Harris, 
Dale,   Bunsen),  314. 

not  an  end  but  the  means  to  an 

end, — the  glory  of  God  in  man'« 
perfection  (Fothergill,  Burlamaqui), 
314-15 ;  whatever  tends  to  the 
perfection  of  man  is  for  the  glory 
of  God  (Smith,  Hamilton,  Tillot- 
son, Dale),  315. 

designed  to  raise  man  to  a  high 

state  of  perfection  in  this  world 
(Dale,  Miller),  315-16;  and  what- 
ever tends  to  promote  this  is  not 
distinct  from  but  allied  to,(McCosh, 
Temple),  316-17 ;  nothing  in  nature 
opposed  to  grace  (Irenaeus,  Glad- 
stone, Brtlckner,  Vinet,  Dale, 
Balguy,  Raleigh,  Temple,  Binney^, 
327-8;  (Beecher,   South,    Brown), 


330;  science  is  not  against, 
(Argyll,  Campbell,  Richmond, 
Wardlaw,  Smith,  Robson,  McCosh, 
Shairp,  McCosh,  Spencer,  Mar- 
tineau.  Temple,  Raleigh),  328-9 ; 
(^  Kempis,  McCosh,  Carlyle, 
Bushnell,  Chalmers),  330;  reason 
is  not  contrary  to  revelation 
(Locke,  Balguy,  Smith),  ibid; 
nor  morality  distinct  from,  (Vinet, 
Balguy,  Vinet,  Marshall),  330-1 ; 
revelation  came  to  improve  nature, 
instruct  reason,  and  to  raise  man 
to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than 
"would  be  otherwise  possible  for 
him  (Fawcett,  Caird,  Brttckner, 
Hallam,  Erskine,  Tillotson,  Ellis, 
Nelson,  Vinet,  Barrow),  331-2. 

Relieion  designed  for  this  world  as 
well  as  for  the  next  (Marshall, 
Beecher,  Thomas,  Russell,  Chal- 
mers), for  the  bodies  as  well  as  the 
souls  of  men  (Vinet,  Binney, 
Taylor,  Smith,  Candlish) ;  to  keep 
them  from  sinning  as  well  as  to 
save  them  from  the  consequences 
of  their  sins  (Chalmers,  Scougal, 
Darling,  Thomas),  332-3;  Christ 
came  to  take  away  sin  here,— to 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  truth  and 
instruct  in  the  practice  of  right- 
eousness (Vinet,  Scougal,  Barrow, 
Hallam,  Graves,  Vinet,  Tillotson, 
Beecher,  Smith,  Darling,  Ham- 
mond, Scougal),  333-5 ;  whatever 
tends  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
to  the  diminution  of  crime,  to  the 
lessening  of  physical  suffering,  to 
the  extension  of  material  comfort 
or  happiness  is  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity  (Calvin, 
Spalding,  .  Macdonald,  Alison, 
McCosh,  Dale),  335-6. 

the  end  of  all  knowledge  and  of, 

is  the  perfection  of  our  nature  (^ 
Kempis,  McCosh,  Leighton),  336; 
and  to  bring  about  this  perfection 
is  the  great  business  of  education 
(Burlamaqui,  Wayland),  337;  it 
particularly  aids,  by  showing  how 
its  principles  are  to  be  carried  out 
into  practice  (Darling,  Foster, 
Law,  Balguy,  Wishart,  Ruskin), 
338;  it  points  out  the  laws  and 
conditions  that  regulate  our  actions 
and  tend  to  the  acquisition  of 
right    habits    (Wayland,    Locke, 
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Tillotson,  More,  Scott,  Clarke, 
Hammond,  Balguy,  Tillotson), 
339-40;  (Vinet,  Balguy,  Darling) 
341 ;  it  shows  the  value  of  early 
impressions  (Tillotson);  the  power 
of  example  (Brown,  Barrow, 
FullerJ ;  force  of  habit  (Tillotson, 
Foster);  and  in  general  the  nature 
and  strength  of  the  various  in- 
fluences that  go  to  form  the  char- 
acter (Monro,  Bushnell),  341-2 ; 
it  points  out  the  close  and  in- 
timate connection  that  subsists 
between  mind  and  body  (Smith, 
Cousin,  Dale) ;  how  many  of  our 
states  of  mind  are  the  direct  re- 
sult of  conditions  of.  body  (Brown, 
Baxter,  Rogers) ;  and  that  our 
failures  frequently  result  not  from 
badness  of  heart  but  infirmity  of 
body  (Dale,  Winslow,  Dale, 
Seeker,  Tillotson,  Dale),  342-4; 
with  a  correct  understanding  of  his 
physical  and  mental  nature  the 
Christian  would  be  able  to  trace 
evil  to  its  proper  source  (McCosh, 
Topham,  Ramsay) ;  he  would  see 
it  £^ar  off  and  be  able  to  grapple 
with  and  overcome  it  before  it  has 
acquired  strength  (ii  Kempis, 
Owen,  Hall  Irving) ;  he  would  not 
be  discouraged  by  "  the  day  of 
small  things,"  nor  would  bis  spirit 
be  broken  by  fruitless  attempts 
at  labours  beyond  his  strength 
(Beechef,  More,  Chalmers,  Nel- 
son), 344-6. 

Religion,  union  gives  strength,  as  the 
one  assists  the  other  they  are  both 
improved  and  perfected  (Shairp, 
Fothergill) ;  to  the  educator,  is  the 
light  showing  the  way  he  should 
walk  (Alison,  Harris,  Smith,  Par- 
sons) ;  while  by  education  the 
Christian  is  instructed  how  his 
faith  is  to  be  put  into  practice 
(Marshall,  Kettlewell,  Calvin) ;  the 
one  is  the  necessary  complement 
of  the  other  (Shairp,  Julien, 
Kr5ger,  Binney);  the  object  of 
both  being  the  perfection  of  the 
race  (Parsons,  Dale,  Humboldt, 
Fichte),  34678. 

not  to  be  viewed   as  outside 

nature,  beyond  reason,  or  in  any 
way  calculated  to  supersede  human 
exertion  (Bushnell,  More,Wardlaw, 


Vinet,  Darling),  348-9 ;  in  such 
cases  education  does  not  occupy 
its  proper  place  (Thompson, 
Vinet),  349 ;  when  parents  regard 
a  change  of  heart  necessary  before 
their  children  can  set  out  on  a 
right  course,  and  that  God  alone 
can  change  the  heart,  then  the  ten- 
dency is  to  overlook  the  value  of 
education  (McLeod,  Brown,  Allon), 
349-50 ;  it  is  one  thing  for  parents 
to  live  among  their  children  as  if 
they  were  in  an  unconverted  state 
(Bushnell,  Rousseau,  Bushnell, 
Thomson,  Richter,  Allon,  Bushnell, 
Whately,  Bushnell,  Anderson), 
350-2 ;  another,  as  designed  to  grow 
up  in  righteousness  and  holiness 
from  their  earliest  years  through 
the  right  use  of  means  (Trimmer, 
Richter.Morley,  Beecher,  Bushnell, 
McLeod),  352;  God  works  by 
means,  and  education  is  the  means 
for  human  improvement  (Baxter, 
McLeod),  352-3;  did  Christians 
exert  themselves  more  in  the  cause 
of  education  and  not  seek  to  screen 
themselves  from  exertion  by  ideas 
of  man's  helplessness  or  the 
innate  depravity  of  human  nature 
the  world  would  soon  be  better 
(Parsons,  Confession  of  Faith, 
Shairp,  Thomas),  353-4. 

Religious  teaching  ;  man  a  religious 
as  well  as  a  moral  and  intellectual 
being,  and  this  part  of  his  nature 
requires  to  be  educated  (Binney, 
McCosh,  Langford,  Binney),  283-4  ; 
(Aristotle,  Foster,  Brown,  Paul, 
Darling),  288-9 ;  he  naturally 
craves  for  some  object  of  worship 
(Calvin,  Thiers,  Vinet,  Plutarch, 
Carpenter,  Carlyle),  284-5  ;  this  is 
a  necessity  oi  his  nature  (Seneca, 
Carlyle,  Ranke),  285 ;  the  gods  of 
the  heathen  nations  are  made  in 
their  own  image  (McCosh,  Cicero, 
Duncan,  Irving,  Monro,  Darling), 
285-6 ;  only  in  Christ  have  we 
a  proper  object  of  worship  {Ecc6 
Homo,  Scougal,  Beecher,  Car- 
penter, Hall,  Browne),  286-7 ; 
the  religious  faculty,  the  highest 
of  all  the  faculties  (Shairp,  Fother- 
gill, ChaJmers,  Coleridge),  287. 

in  ordinary     schools    (Irving, 

Dale,Carpenter, Dawes),  355 ;  (Mill, 
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Shairp),  356;  the  sects'  difficulty 
(Davidson,  MUUer.Dale,  Siljestrom, 
Guthrie),  355-6  ;  special  qualifica- 
tions required  in  the  teacher,  spe- 
cial modes  of  teaching,  and  special 
surroundings  (Monro,  Brooks, 
Luther.  Richter),  356-7 ;  (Dale, 
Girdlestone,  MUller,  Simpson, 
Dale),  358-9;  the  teacher  should 
be  a  religious  man  (Richter,  Hook. 
Carlyle),  357-8;  those  who  should 
be  the  principal  religious  teachers 
of  the  young  are  led  to  neglect 
their  duties  (Owen,  Binney,  Halley, 
Arnott,  Seeley,  Marcel),  359-60; 
the  parents  should  be  the  principal 
religious  teachers  of  their  children ; 
see  Parents ;  failing  the  parents, 
and  in  addition  to  them,  the  duty 
devolves  upon  the  churches ;  zee 
Churches. 

Righteousness,    reign  of,   (Parsons, 
Dale,  Humboldt,  Fichte),  347-8. 

Selfishness,  at  present  a  dominant 
principle  in  human  nature  (Froude, 
Ribot,  Fordyce,  Macdonald),  264  ; 
an  unfavourable  sign  of  the  times 
that  self-interest  so  frequently  the 
great  motive  to  exertion  (Vinet, 
Mill,  Burgh),  268-9;  even  the 
blessings  of  salvation  are  fre- 
quently addressed  to  this  principle, 
and  men  exhorted  to  be  good,  not 
out  of  love  to  God  but  to  avoid 
the  pains  of  hell,  or  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  heaven  (Thomas, 
Marshall,  Beazley,  Froude,  Harris, 
Macdonald),  269  ;  the  great  de- 
basing principle  of  our  nature 
(Harris,  Scougal,  Harris),  270; 
deeply  rooted  in  our  systems  of 
education,  and  by  removing  it  from 
these  we  may  hope  to  banish  it 
from  society  (Mill,  Conway,  Amott, 
Monro),  ibid ;  men  will  no  doubt 
yet  come  to  see  that  they  have 
duties  to  others  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves, and  that  in  proportion  to 
the  efficiency  with  which  these  . 
duties  are  performed  will  their 
happiness  be  promoted  (Spencer, 
Froude,  Dale,  Smiles.  Chesterfield, 
Brown,  Froude),  264-6  ;  the  more 
one  seeks  the  good  of  others,  the 
more  perfect  his  nature,  the  higher 
his  enjoyments  (Butler,  McCosh, 
Fuller,Dale,  Hare,  Beecher,  Bacon, 


Butler,  Rogers,  Mill,  Barnes,  Spen- 
cer, Vinet,  Shairp,  Shakespeare), 
266-8 ;  see  Love. 

Senses,  training  of  the,  (Beard),  33  ; 
69;  (Cunningham,  Mill,  Amott, 
Kant,  Bates,  Maudsley,  Buchner), 
99 ;  may  be  too  highly  trained 
(Davy),  19. 

Sight,  the  highest  of  the  senses, 
(Mayo),  69 ;  what  addresses  itself 
to  the  eye  more  impressive  than 
what  enters  by  the  ear  (Fordyce, 
Smiles),  385. 

Skill,  see  Labour,  State, 

Social  influences,  see  Educators, 
social. 

Society,  man  derives  many  advan- 
tages from  living  in, (Lewes,  Waitz, 
276 ;  duties  arising  therefrom 
(Dale,  Lewes,  Laurie,  Carlyle, 
Smiles,  Carlyle,  Froude,  Emerson), 
276-8;  man  designed  for,  (Reid), 
380-1 ;  only  in,  are  some  of  the 
highest  principles  of  his  nature 
called  forth  (Stewart,  Mill),  381. 

State,  the,  (Lagarde),  193 ;  duty  of, 
in  regard  to  education  (Mill,  Car- 
lyle, Austin,  Tillotson,  Spectator, 
Burke,  Smith),  ibid  et  seq. ;  incum- 
bent on  the,  to  impart  to  its  succes- 
sors an  education  corresponding  to 
the  position  it  occupies  (Smiles, 
Ruskin,  Watts,  Kingsley,  Moore), 
194-5 ;  they  are  to  bear  its  name 
and  sustain  its  fame  (Hall,  Monro, 
Galton),  195-6;  the  learning  and 
labours  of  those  who  have  gone 
before,  the  birthright  of  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  (Smiles, 
Lewes,  Tennyson),  196-7. 

its  wealth  or  power,  in  its  men 

(Jones,  Luther,  Burton,  Smiles, 
Mill),  197-8 ;  these  should,  there- 
fore, be  its  chief  concern  (Hamilton, 
Aristotle,  Bacon,  Beaconsfield, 
Goldsmith,  McCosh,  Langford) ; 
and  not  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  (Aristotle,  Helmholtz, 
Whewell,  Harris,  Channing,  Car- 
lyle), 198-9;  where  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  ignorant  there 
lies  the  greatest  danger  to  the, 
(Mill,  Shuttle  worth,  Foster,  Lang- 
ford),  232-3 ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
its  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity, 
in  their  enlightenment  (Tillotson, 
Burke,  Smith),  193  ;  (Brown),  233. 
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State,  its  wealth  comes  from  the 
people's  labour ;  set  Labour ;  what- 
ever adds  to  the  people's  labour 
or  renders  it  more  valuable  in- 
creases national  wealth  (Smith, 
McCulloch,  Richardson),  20 1 ;  by 
imparting  skill  to  labour  its  value 
is  raised  (Liebig,  Burton,  Ruskin, 
Kingsley,  Mill,  Smith),  202;  by 
education  skill  is  imparted  to 
labour  (Helmholtz,  Mill,  Harris, 
Langford,  Coleridge  Harris),  202-3. 

it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the, 

that  each  be  in  that  position  and  at 
that  work  for  which  nature  has 
best  fitted  him ;  in  this  will  he  do 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  and 
work,  too,  of  the  most  valuable 
kind.  (Rogers,  Plato,  Barnes,  Spen- 
cer, Hamilton,  Ferrier,  Aristotle, 
Hamilton,  Ruskin),  205-6 ;  we  fre- 
quently find  even  in  the  lowest 
walks  of  life,  men  calculated  to 
adorn  a  much  higher  sphere  (Car- 
lyle,  Seeley,  Addison,  Hamerton, 
Carlyle,  Gray,  Shelley,  Amos),  206- 
8 ;  who  can  estimate  the  amount  of 
loss  accruing  to  the,  and  the  world 
from  this  cause  ?  {Spectator,  Car- 
lyle), 208 ;  the  duty  of  the,  to  seek  to 
turn  to  the  best  advantage  the 
labour,  talent,  industry,  skill,  of  its 
members  (Osborne,  Stewart,  Hall, 
Quain,  Harris),  209-10;  Huarte's 
*' Trial  of  Wits",  210-xi :  educa- 
tion the  great  trier  of  wit,  and  by 
haying  the  means  of  education 
afforded  him,  each  will  be  enabled 
to  reach  his  proper  sphere  (Mtlller, 
Mill,  Huxley,  Roundell,  Knox, 
Macaulay,  Mill,  Langford),  211-12  ; 
many  men  of  the  highest  promise 
have  exhausted  their  powers  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  or  even 
of  bread  (Hamerton,  Comte,  Ander- 
son), 213. 

duty  of  the,  to  see  that  parents 

educate  their  children  (Mill,  Black- 
stone,  Mill,  Beecher,  Mill,  Draper, 
Pillans),  260-1 ;  they  are  growing 
up  to  be  active  members  of  its 
body  (Macaulay,  Foster,  Paley, 
Manning,  Butler,  Kingsley,  Ma- 
caulay, Foster),  261-3  J  t^e  right  to 
punish  implies  the  right  to  teach 
(Aristotle,  Bacon,  Milton,  Spencer, 
Cockbum,  More.  Russell),  2x3-14  ; 


wise  and  just  laws  a  means  of  edu- 
cation (Mill,  Draper,  Coleridge, 
Hill,  Mill),  214-15  ;  museums,  pub- 
lic libraries,  &c.  (Harris,  Carlyle), 
2x5-16. 

State,  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the,  to  see 
that  every  one  of  its  subjects  is  re- 
ceiving an  education,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  this  be  directly 
supplied  or  controlled  by  it 
(Burke),  238 ;  evils  connected  with 
any  system  of,  education  (Mill, 
Fitch,  Sinclair,  Schaible,  Donald- 
son, Laurie),  238-9;  the  Code 
(Laurie),  239;  education  will  not 
reach  its  highest  and  most  efficient 
state  till  set  free  from  all,  control 
(Mill,  Buckle,  Beaconsfield,  Spur- 
geon.  Mill,  Brown),  240- x. 

Teacher,  the,  his  work  a  work  of 
hope  (Bushnell,  Brown,  Carlyle, 
Vinet),  181-2;  (Locke,  Brodie, 
Waitz,  Richter),  400;  importance 
of  the  office  (Rush,  Channing, 
Smith,  Channing), 405 ;  (Quintilian, 
Brinsley,  Philip,  Quain,  Channing, 
Marcel),  428-9;  his  influence  great 
(Juvenal,  Simpson.  Oppler),  429-30; 
his  responsibilities  correspond- 
ing (Richter,  Vinet,  Munroe),  430 ; 
should  be  truthful,  upright,  sincere 
(Bushnell,  Mill,  Rousseau,  Wyse), 
431 ;  know  his  subjects  thoroughly 
(Munroe,  Marcel),  432;  be  kind, 
tender,  and  of  childlike  simplicity 
(Munroe,  Marcel,  Symons,  White), 
432-3 ;  also  noble,large-hearted  and 
self-reliant  (Menzies,  Munroe),  433 ; 
patient,  laborious,  and  painstaking 
(Stow,  Marcel,  Munroe),  433-4 1  of 
energy,  earnestness,  and  firmness 
(Bain,  Smiles),  434 ;  correct  in  his 
conduct,  polished  in  his  manners, 
— the  embodiment  of  all  that  his 
pupils  ought  to  be  and  do(Men- 
zies,  Simpson,  Marcel,  Laurie, 
Plutarch,  Locke,  Bain,  Hsirris, 
Munroe),  434-5;  should  have  the 
power  of  readily  communicating 
his  knowledge  to  others  (Arnold, 
Marcel),  436 ;  for  want  of  this,  dis- 
tinguished scholars  frequently  fail 
as  teachers  (Marcel,  Schmidt, Craig, 
Seeley),  436-7 ;  should  be  able  to 
come  down  to  the  level  of  his  pupils 
(Richter,  Taine,  Luther,  Oppler) 
and  identify   himself   with  them 
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(Cecil,  Marcel,  Munroe,  Hawtrey), 
447-8 ;  of  great  fluency  of  expres- 
sion and  power  of  illustration  (Tate, 
Marcel,  Higginson),  439;  familiar 
with  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
^Tate,Spencer,Angus),  439-40 ;  that 
best  adapted  for  one  pupil  may  be 
unsuited  for  another  (Tate,  Marcel, 
Feuchtersleben,  Johnson),  440 ; 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  dif- 
ferent faculties,  the  laws  to  which 
they  are  subject,  and  the  purposes 
they  are  designed  to  serve  (Cald- 
well, Mann,  Spencer,  Lalor,  Spen- 
cer, Fuller,.Channing),  441-2;  hence 
a  student  of  physiology  and  psy- 
chology (Huxley,  Hamilton,  Car- 
penter, Marcel,  Donaldson,  Cor- 
nelius, Hamerton,  Comte,  Mann), 
442-3 ;  withput  this  he  will  fre- 
quently err  (Lalor,  Winslow, 
Carpenter,  Tate,  Youmans),  442-4; 
should  study  nature  in  the  indi- 
vidual (Condillac,  Rousseau,  Plu- 
tarch, Winslow,  Locke,  Langford, 
Laurie),  444-5 ;  not  seeking  to  up- 
root or  destroy  any  of  the  natural 
powers  (Thompson,  Howe,  For- 
dyce,  Hamilton,  Rousseau,  Car- 
penter, Richter,  Harris,  Foster, 
Fordyce),.445-6 ;  and  study  human 
nature  under  all  its  conditions  and 
in  all  its  relations  so  as  to  know  its 
powers  and  capacities  and  its  ten- 
dencies to  good  or  evil  (Ferrier, 
Channing,  Mann,  Nichol),  446-7; 
should  fakve  unbounded  faith  in 
nature  and  in  the  means  within  his 
power  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  ends  (Munroe,  Gill),  447-8; 
will  thus  acquire  unwavering  faith 
in  the  power  of  education  and 
have  right  ideas  of  its  impor- 
tance, 448. 
Teacher,  necessity  for  his  being 
trained  (Munroe,  Stanton,  Quain, 
Fitch,Pillans,Payne),  448-9;  (Spen- 
cer, Schmidt,  Melanchthon,  Tate, 
Fitch,  Wyse,  Pillans,  Channing, 
Whately,  South,  Channing),  453-4  \ 
former  lack  of  training  {J^ducaHon 
Commt55toner5,  Munroe,  Pillans, 
Richter),  449-50;  evils  resulting 
therefrom  (Carpenter,  Richter, 
Spencer.  Moleschot,  Abercrombie, 
Ciarke.Ziihmerman,Marcel),45i-a ; 


the  medical  man,  lawyer,  and  der- 
pjrman  each  receives  a  special  train- 
mg  for  his  work  (Lalor,  Arnold, 
Luther,  Channing,  Simpson),  454- 
5 ;  5M  Pupil  teachers ;  Training  col- 
lies ;  Chairs  of  education. 
Teaching,  the,  of  a  science  should 
genendlv  be  in  the  order  of  its  dis- 
covery (Donaldson,  Burke,  Con- 
dillac, Spencer),  8-9;  nothing 
should  be  learnt  which  it  would 
afterwards  be  of  advantage  to  for- 
get (Quintilian,  Epictetus,  Smiles, 
Brown,  Foster),  13-14 ;  (Sayce).  80 ; 
importance  of  studying  the  best 
modes  of,  (Donaldson,  Beard, 
Spencer,  Ferrier,  Craig,  Spencer), 
24 ;  dififerent  studies  cultivate  the 
mind  in  different  directions,  and 
every  new  acquisition  has  its  effect 
upon  previous  ones  (Donaldson, 
Bain,  Hamilton,  Bacon,  Maclaurin, 
Forbes,  Mill,  Foster,  Hamerton, 
Rousseau,  Brown),  25-7 ;  different 
individuals  require  different  modes 
of  treatment  (Mill),  26-7;  each 
made  most  proficient  in  those 
studies  to  which  his  talents  most 
incline  him  (Bacon),  37 ;  languages 
taught  not  by.  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries, but  by  the  exercise  of 
the  faculties  concerned  in  lan- 
guage,—  the  ear  and  tongue 
(Spencer,  Ascham,  Locke,  Marcel, 
Wyse,  Spencer,  Mill,  Latham), 
68-9;  should  be  directed  to  what 
is  most  useful  and  carried  on  in  the 
shortest,  simplest,  and  easiest  way 
possible  (Collier,  Carpenter,  Glad- 
stone, Malebranche,  Payne,  Tem- 
ple, Locke,  Collier,  Payne,  Brodie), 
74-6 ;  (Spencer),  74 ;  (Sayce),  77-8 ; 
the  error  of  those  tiiat  think  learn- 
ing should  not  be  made  too  easy 
(Beale,  Prendergast,  Edgeworth, 
Spencer,  Whately,  Mill,  Locke, 
Sayce,  Mill),  78-80 ;  directed  rather 
with  the  view  of  saving  time  and 
trouble  to  the  master  than  the 
pupil  (Fearon),  80;  text -books, 
catechisms,  and  grammars  used 
in  place  of  the  living  voice 
(Spencer,  Vaughan,  Nasmith, 
Pajme,  Quain,  Lowe,  Whately, 
Mill),  80-1 ;  and  that  made  matter 
of  memory  which  should  be  the 
fruit  of  understanding  (Mill,  Fitch, 
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Locke,  YoumanSfHamilton,  Dewes, 
Mann,  Holland),  81-2;  the  sub- 
jects taught  should  be  cajefiilly' 
selected  and  properly  arranged 
(Cecil,  Thomas,  Browne,  Bain, 
Spencer),  82-3;  this  greatly  neg- 
lected at  present  (Locke,  Payne, 
Spencer),  83-4 ;  in,  men  frequently 
mistake  the  faculties  exercised 
(Bower,  Hamilton),  143 ;  in  cram- 
ming the  memory  chiefly  exer- 
cised, and  the  other  faculties 
neglected  ;  5««  Cramming ;  men  in 
general  set  too  high  a  value  upon 
their  acquirements,  and  neglect 
their  faculties  (Bacon,  Port  Royal 
Logic,  Hamilton),  222-3. 
Teaching,  the  duty  and  privilege  of, — 
of  each  communicating  his  know- 
ledge and  experience  to  others 
(Ruskin),  125 ;  of  the  old,  the  young 
(Hamerton),  125-6 ;  they  will  thus 
have  some  share  in  instructing  the 
mindsand  forming  the  judgments  of 
those  who  are  to  live  after  them, 
Z25 ;  learning  and,  will  then  be  more 
nearly  allied,  and  men.  will  learn  in 
order,  that  they  may  teach,  and 
will  be  more  directed  to  imparting 
the  power  of  communicating  in- 
struction than  at  present,  125-6; 
(Fitch),  459;  pleasing  manners  a 
becoming  behaviour,  and  kindness 


and  considerateness  for  others 
*  should  form  part  of,  (Harris,  'Mill, 
Seneca,  Abercrombie,  Laurie,  Car- 
lyle,  Smiles,  Carlyle,  Froude, 
Emerson,  Guthrie,  Smiles),  276-8 ; 
likewise  the  power  of  expressing 
oneself  readily  and  properly,  and 
'  bearing  part  in  conversation,  278-9. 

Training  colleges  fPillans,  Laurie), 
455;  defects  of,  (Edttcation  Com- 
missioners), 456-7;  remedy  sug- 
gested (Inspector),  457. 

Unconscious  Knowledge,  see  Know- 
ledge. 

Wages,  objective  and  subjective 
(Mill,  Carlyle),  234 ;  the  latter  the 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
training  which  the  work  imparts 
(Hamerton,  Aristotle.  Garfield, 
Blackie,  Mill,  Carlyle),  235-6; 
these  the  mose  important  being- 
those  that  perish  not,  but  which 
form  the  character  and  guide  the 
conduct  in  the  other  relations  of 
life  (Verdon,  Carlyle),  235-6. 

Wealth,  labour  the  s6urce  of,  see 
Labour.' 

Wild  men  (Amott),  149. 

World,  the,  a  sthool  (Dewey,  Butler, 
Brown,  Cheever,  Hood,  Darling, 
FosterJ,  104-5. 

Writing  (May hew),  43,  see  Reading. 
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ADAMSON,  H.  T.,  ^.Z>.— The  Truth  as  It  Is  in  Jesus.    Crown 

8vo,  Ss.  6d, 

The  Three  Sevens.    Crown  8vo,  5*.  6d, 

Tlie  Millennium ;  or,  the  Mystery  of  God  FinishecL    Crown 
8vo,  dr. 

A.  K,  H,  B, — From  a  Quiet  Place.  A  New  Volume  of  Sermons, 
Crown  8vo,  5^. 

ALLEN,  Rev,  R.,  -A/l-^.— Abraham :  his  Ufe,  Times,  and 
Travels,  3800  years  ago.  With  Map.  Second  Edition. 
Post  8vo,  dr. 

ALLIES,  T,  IV.,  M.A.^Ver  Crucem  ad  Lucem.    The  Resnlt  of  a 

Life.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  25J. 

A  Life's  Decision.    Crown  8vo,  7^.  td, 

AMOS,  Professor  Sheldon, — The  History  and  Principles  of  the 
Civil  La'w  of  Rome.  An  aid  to  the  Study  of  Scientific  and 
Comparative  Jurisprudence.     Demy  8vo.     i6s, 

ANDERDON,  Rev,  W,  B.—lFasli  Apostolici ",  a  Chronology  of  the 
Years  between  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  the  Martyrdom 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  2s,  6d, 

Kvenings  with  the  Saints.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

ARMSTRONG,  Richard  A,,   A^.— Latter-Day  TeaphQrs.     Six 

lectures.     Small  crown  8vo,  2r.  6d. 
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AUBERTINy  y,  y.—A  Flight  to  Mexico.  With  Seven  fiiU-page 
Illustrations  and  a  Railway  Map  of  Mexico.     Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d, 

BADGER,  George  Percy y  Z>.C.Z.— An  English»Arabic  Lexicon. 
In  which  the  equivalent  for  English  Words  and  Idiomatic 
Sentences  are  rendered  into  literary  and  colloquial  Arabic. 
Royal  4to,  £,^  gj. 

BAGEHOT,  Wdlfer.^The  English  Constitution-  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d, 

Lombard  Street.    A  Description  of  the  Money  Market.    Eighth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  71.  6d, 

Some  Articles  on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver,  and  Topics 
connected  ^jvith  it.    Demy  8vo,  5j. 

BAGENAL,  Philip  H.—Tlie  American-Irish  and  their  In- 
fluence on  Irish  Politics.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

BAGOT,  Alan,  C.-fi".— Accidents  in  Mines:  their  Causes  and 
Prevention.     Crown  8vo,  6^. 

The  Principles  of  Colliery  Ventilation.    Second  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

BAITER,  Sir  Sherston,  Barf.^The  Laivs  relating  to  Quarantine, 
Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

BALDWIN,  Capt,  J.  J/.— The  Large  and  Small  Game  of 
Bengal  and  the  North-^Western  Provinces  of  India. 
With  18  Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Small  4to, 
lox.  6d, 

BALLIN,  Ada  S,  and  F.  L.—A  Hebrew  Grammar.  With 
Exercises  selected  from  the  Bible.     Crown  8vo,  7j.  6d, 

BARCLAY,  jBa^ar.— Mountain  Life  in  Algeria.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Photogravure.     Crown  4to,  i6s, 

BARLOW,  James  ^.— The    Ultimatuna   of    Pessimism.     An 

Ethical  Study.     Demy  8vo,  dr. 

BARNES,  William,— Outlines  of  Redecraft  (Logic).  With 
English  Wording.    Crown  8vo,  3J'. 

BAUR9  Ferdinand,  Dr.  PA,— A  Philological  Introduction  to 
Greek  and  Latin  for  Students.  Translated  and  adapted 
from  the  German,  by  C.  Kegan  Paul,  M.A.,  and  E.  D. 
Stone,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6^. 

BELLARS,  Rev,  W.—The  Testimony  of  Conscience  to  the 
Truth  and  Divine  Origin  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion.    Bumey  Prize  Essay.     Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d, 

BELLINGHAM,  Henry,  i^.P.— Social  Aspects  of  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  in  their  Civil  Bearing  upon 
Nations.  Translated  and  adapted  from  the  French  of  M.  le 
Baron  de  Haulleville.  With  a  preface  by  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Manning.  Second  and  Cheaper  Editl(m.  Crown 
8vo,  3^.  6</. 
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BELLINGHAM  H,  Belschei  Graham.^Vps  and  Dow^ns  of 
Spanish  Travel.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    5J. 

BENN^  Alfred  JV.—The  Greek  Philosophers.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo,  2Ss, 

BE//T,  y.  Tkeodore.^Genoan  How  the  Republic  Rose  and  Fell. 
With  18  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  i&r. 

BLOOMFIELDy  The  Z<m^.— Reminiscences  of  Court  and  Dip- 
lomatic Life. .  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

BLUNT,  The  Ven.  Archdeacon, — ^The  Divine  Patriot,  and  other 
Sermons.  Preached  in  Scarborough  and  in  Cannes.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  4J.  6d, 

BLUNT,  Wilfred .S".— The  Future  of  Islam.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BONWICK,  J.,  E./^.G.S.—l^yTSLmid  Facts  and  Fancies.  Crown 
8vo,  Ss, 

BOUVERIE'PVSEY,  S,  E,  ^.—Permanence  and  Evolution. 
An  Inouiiy  into  the  Supposed  Mutability  of  Animal  Types. 
Crown  8vo,  $s. 

BOWEN,  H.  C,  -^.^.— Studies  in  English.  For  the  use  of  Modem 
Schools.     Third  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  is,  6d. 

English  Grammar  for  Beginners.    Fcap.  8vo,  u. 

BRADLET,  F,  /T.— The  Principles  of  Logic.    Demy  8vo,  idf. 

BRIDGETT,  Rev,  T,  ^.—History  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in 
Great  Britain.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo,  i8j. 

BRODRICK,  the  H<m^  G,  C— Political  Studies.    Demy  8vo,  14J. 

BROOKE,  Rev,  S,  ^.— Life  and  Letters  of  the  Late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  M.A.    Edited  by. 

I.  Uniform  with    Robertson's   Sermons.    2  vols.      With   Steel 
Portrait.     7j.  6d. 
II.  Library  Edition.     With  Portrait.     8yo,  I2x. 
III.  A  Popular  Edition.     In  i  vol.,  8vo,  6s. 

The  Fight  of  Faith.    Sermons  preached  on  various  occasions. 
Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  71.  6d. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Christian  Life.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5<f* 

Theology  in  the  English  Poets.— Cowper,  Colerid^  Words- 
worth, and  Bums.     Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Post  ovo,  $s. 

Christ   in    Modern    Life.      SUteenth   and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  Ss, 

Sermons.    First  Series.    Thirteenth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown 
8vo,  5j. 

Sermons.    Second  Series.    Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown 
8vo,  5j, 
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BROWN,  Rev,  y,  Baldwin,  -ff.^.— The  Higher  Life.  Its  Reality, 
Experience,  and  Destiny.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

Doctrine  of  Annihilation  in  the  Light  of  the  Gospel  of 
X<ove.     Five  Discourses.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s,  6d, 

The  Christian  Policy  of  Life.  A  Book  for  Young  Men  of 
Business.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  31.  6d, 

BROWN,  S.  Barton,  B.A.—Tlie  Fire  Baptism  of  all  Flesh; 
or,  the  Coming  Spiritual  Crisis  of  the  Dispensation,  '  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

BROWNBILL,  >A«.— Principles  of  English  Canon  I^w. 
Part  I.    General  Introduction.    Crown  8vo,  6s, 

BROWNE,  W,  -^.—The  Inspiration  of  the  Neiv  Testanaent. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Norris,  D.D.  Fcap.  8vo,  2j.  6^. 

BURTON,  Mrs,  Rickard,~-Tlie  Inner  Life  of  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  the  Holy  Land.  Cheaper  Edition  in  one  volume. 
Large  post  8vo.    7j.  6d. 

BUSBECQ,  Ogier  Ghiselin  <i5f.— His  Life  and  Letters.  By  Charles 
Thornton  Forster,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Blackburne  Daniell, 
M.A.     2  vols.    With  Frontispieces.     Demy  8vo,  24J. 

CARPENTER,  W,  B,,  LL,D,,  M,D,,  F.R.S.,  etc.— The  Principles 
of  Mental  Physiology.  With  their  Applications  to  the 
Training  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid 
Conditions.     Illustrated.     Sixth  Edition.     8vo,  12s, 

CERVANTES,— 'The  Ingenious  Knight  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha.  A  New  Translation  from  the  Originals  of  1605  and 
1608.   By  A.  J.  Duffield.  With  Notes.   3  vols.   Demy  8vo,  4.2s, 

Journey  to  Parnassus.  Spanish  Text,  with  Translation  into 
English  Tercets,  Preface,  and  Illustrative  Notes,  by  James  Y. 
Gibson.    Crown  8vo,  12s, 

CHEYNE,  Rev,  T.  TT.— The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Translated 
with  Critical  Notes  and  Dissertations.  2  vols.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  25J, 

CLAIRAUT. — Elements  of  Geometry.  Translated  by  Dr. 
Kaines.     With  145  Figures.    Crown  8vo,  4r.  6d. 

CLAYDEN,  P,  fT.— Kngland  under  Lord  Beaconsfield.    The 

Political  History  of  the  Last  Six  Years,  from  the  end  of  1873  to 
the  beginning  of  1880.  Second  Edition,  with  Index  and  con- 
tinuation to  March,  1880.     Demy  8vo,  i6f. 

Samuel  Sharpe.  Egyptologist  and  Translator  of  the  Bible. 
Crown  8vo,  6s, 

CLIFFORD,  Samuel—'WlJiat  Think  Te  of  Christ  ?  Crown  8vo.  6s, 

CLODDy  Ed-ward,  F.R.A.S.—The  Childhood  of  the  World :  a 
Simple  Account  of  Man  in  Early  Times.  Seventh  Edition. 
Crown.8vo,  31. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools,     is. 
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CLOD^  Edward,  F,R. A. S.— continued. 

The  Childhood  of  Religions.    Including  a  Simple  Account  of 
the  Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths  and  Legends.    Eighth  Thousand. 
Crown  8vo,  5j. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools,     is,  6d. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth.    With  a  brief  sketch  of  Jewish  History  to  the 
Time  of  His  Birth.     Small  crown  8vo,  6^. 

COGHZA//,  y.  Cole,  D,D.^The  Modern  Pharisee  and  other 
Sermons.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Chapel  Royal,  Dublm.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vQ,  Jf,  6d, 

COLERIDGE,  iVmi. --Memoir  and  letters  of  Sara  Coleridge. 
Edited  by  her  Daughter.  With  Index.  Cheap  Edition.  With 
Portrait.    7^*  ^» 

Collects  Sxemplifled.  Being  Illustrations  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  of  the  Collects  for  the  Sundays  after  Trinity.  By  the 
Author  of  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels. "  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson.    Crown  8vo,  jj. 

CONNELL,  A,  ^—Discontent  and  Danger  in  India.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3j.  dd. 

The  Economic  Revolution  of  India.    Crown  8vo,  51. 

CORY,  William,— K  Guide  to  Modern  English  History.  Part  I. 
— MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX.  Demy  8vo,  or.  Part  II.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV.,  15^. 

COTTERILL,  H,  ^.— An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Poetry. 

Cro^TX  8vo,  7j.  6^. 

COX,  Rev,  Sir  George  W,,  M.A.,  Bart.^A  History  of  Greece  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  War. 

New  Edition.     2  vols.    Demy  8vo,  36^. 

The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations.     New  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  idr. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.    New  Edition.    Small  crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  form  of  Question  and 
Answer.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  3J, 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Comparative  Myth- 
ology and  Folk-Liore.   Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.   71. 6d. 

COX,  Rev,  Sir  G,  W,,  M,A.,  Bart,,  and  JONES,  Eustace  Hinton,-^ 
Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Second 
Edition,  in  i  voL    Crown  8vo,  6x. 

COX,  Rev,  Samuel,  /?./?.— Salvator  Mundi ;  or,  Is  Christ  the  Saviour 
of  all  Men  ?    Eighth  Edition,     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

The  Genesis  of  Evil,  and  other  Sermons,  mainly  expository. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6x. 
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COX,  Rev,  Samuel,  D.D. — continued. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.  With  a  Translation. 
Demy  8vo,  15^. 

The  Larger  Hope.    A  Sequel  to  '^Salvator  Mundi."     i6mo,  is, 

CRA  VEN,  Mrs.—K  Year's  Meditations.     Crown  8vo,  6s, 

CRA  WFURD,  (9j«/a!/t/.— Portugal,  Old  and  New.  With  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  ds, 

CROZIER,  John  BeattU^  MB, -Ulie  Religion  of  the  Future. 
Crown  8vo,  6s, 

Cyclopaedia  of  Common  Things.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  George 
W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.  With  500  Illustrations.  Third  Edition, 
Large  post  8vo,  p,  6d, 

DAVIDSON,  Rev,  Samuel,  D,D,,  ZZ.Z).— Canon  of  the  Bible: 
Its  Formation,  History,  and  Fluctuations.  Third  and  Revised 
Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 

The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment compared  with  the  Notions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Statements 
of  Church  Creeds.     Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

DA  V JDS  ON,  Thomas.^ThA  Parthenon  Frieze,  and  other  Essays. 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

DAWSON,  Geo,,  M,A,    Prayers,  ivith  a  Discourse  on  Prayer. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s, 

Sermons  on  Disputed  Points  and  Special  Occasions. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s, 

Sermons  on  Daily  Life  and  Duty.  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6x. 

The  Authentic  Gospel.  A  New  Volume  of  Sermons.  Edited 
by  George  St.  Clair.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s, 

Three  Books  of  God  s  Nature,  History,  and  Scripture. 
Sermons  edited  by  George  St.  Clair.    Crown  8vo,  dr. 

DE  JONCOURT,  Madame  A/aw.— ^Wliolesome  Cookery.  Crown 
8vo,  3^.  t(L 

DE  LONG,  Lieut.  Com,  G,  ^T.—The  Voyage  of  the  Jeannette. 
The  Ship  and  Ice  Journals  of.  Edited  by  bis  Wife,  Emma 
De  Long.  With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  many  Illustrations  on 
wood  and  stone.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.     361. 

DESPREZ,  Phillip  S,,  ^.Z>.—Daniel  and  John  ;  or,  the  Apocalypse 
of  die  Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testament.     Demy  8vo,  \2s, 

DOWDEN,  Edward,  ZZ.Z?.— Shakspere :  a  Critical  Study  of  his 
Mind  and  Art.     Sixth  Edition.    Post  8vo,  \2s. 

Studies  in  Literature,  1789-1877.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Large  post  8vo,  6s, 
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VUFFIELD,  A,  7.— Don  Quixote :  his  Critics  and  Commen- 
tators. With  a  brief  account  of  the  minor  works  of  Miguel  de 
Cervantes  Saavedra,  and  a  statement  of  the  aim  and  end  of 
the  greatest  of  them  all.  A  handy  book  for  general  readers. 
Crown  8vo,  3J.  6d. 

DU  MONCELj  Coun^.—The  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and 
Uie  Phonograph.  With  74  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 

EDGEWORTH^  F.  K— Mathematical  Psychics.  An  Essay  on 
the  Application  of  Mathematics  to  Social  Science.    Demy  8vo, 

Educational  Code  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  in  its  Present 
Form.    In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Pro 
vincial  Law»  and  with  those  of  Recent  Legislation.    Crown  8VO9 
2J.  td. 

Education  Library.    Edited  by  Philip  Magnus  :— 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational 
Theories.    By  Oscar   Browning,    M.A.    Second  Edition. 

Old  Greek  Education.    By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Mahaffy,  M.A. 

School  Managenaent.  Including  a  general  view  of  the  work 
of  Education,  Organization  and  Discipline.  By  Joseph  Landon. 
Second  Edition,    dr. 

Eighteenth  Century  Essays.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Austin 
Dobson.  With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott. 
Parchment  Library  Edition,  6j.  ;  vellum,  71.  dd, 

ELSDALE,  Henry. — Studies  in  Tennyson's  Idylls.  Crown  8vo,  5/. 

ELYOTf  Sir  T^komas.—The  Boke  named  the  Gouemour.  Edited 
from  the  First  Edition  of  1531  by  Henry  Herbert  Stephen 
Croft,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  Portraits  of  Sir  Thomas 
and  Lady  Elyot,  copied  by  permission  of  her  Majesty  from  Hol- 
bein's Original  Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle.    2  vols.    Fcap.  4to, 

50X. 

Enoch  the  Prophet.  The  Book  of.  Archbishop  Laurence's  Trans- 
lation, with  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  *'  The  Evolution  of 
Christianity."    Crown  8vo,  5J. 

Eranus.  A  Collection  of  Exercises  in  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic  Metres. 
Edited  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Crowo 
8vo,  2S, 

EVANS,  Mark,^TlkQ  Story  of  Our  Father's  Love,  told  t^ 
Children.  Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
Fcap.  8vo,  IS,  6d, 
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EVANS,  Mark — continued. 

A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  "Worship  for  House- 
hold Use,  compiled  exclusively  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  is. 

The  Gospel  of  Home  Life.    Crown  8vo,  4J.  6d. 

The  King's  Story-Book.  In  Three  Parts.  Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 
each. 

♦*♦  Parts  I.  and  II,  with  Eight  Illustrations  and  Two  Picture  Maps, 

now  ready. 

"Fan  Kwae"  at  Canton  before  Treaty  Bays  1825-1844. 

By  an  old  Resident.    With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  5j. 

FLECKER,  Rev.  ^/i/«^r.— Scripture  Onomatology.  Being  Critical 
Notes  on  the  Septuagint  and  other  versions.     Crown  8vo,  3J.  (id. 

FLOREDICEy  W.  H.—K  Month  among  the  Mere  Irish.  Small 
crown  8vo,  5j. 

GARDINER,  Samuel  R.,  and  J.  BASS  MULLINGER,  MA,-^ 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Knglish  History.  Large 
Crown  8vo,  9J. 

GARDNER,  Dorsey.—QusLlTe  Bras,  Ligny,  and  "Waterloo.    A 
Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Belgium,  1 815.    With  Maps  and 
•  Plans.    Demy  8vo,  i6x. 

Genesis  in  Advance  of  Present  Science.  A  Critical  Investigation 
of  Chapters  I. -IX.  By  a  Septuagenarian  Beneficed  Presbyter. 
Demy  8vo.     los,  6d, 

GENNA,  -E.  —  Irresponsible  Philanthropists.  Being  some 
Chapters  on  the  Employment  of  Gentlewomen.  Small  crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d, 

GEORGE,  Henry. — Progress  and  Poverty  :  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  Increase  of  Want  with 
Increase  of  Wealth.  The  Remedy.  Second  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  *js.  6d.  Also  a  Cheap  Edition.  Limp  cloth,  is.  6d.  Paper 
covers,  is. 

GIBSON,  Janus  K —Journey  to  Parnassus.  Composed  by  Miguel 
BE  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Spanish  Text,  with  Translation  into 
English  Tercets,  Preface,  and  Illustrative  Notes,  by.  Crown 
8vo,  I2J. 

Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H,  Percy 
Smith  and  others.    Medium  2>wo,  12s. 

GLOVER,  R,  M.A. — Kxempla  Latina.  A  First  Construing  Book, 
with  Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis 
of  Sentences.    Fcap.  8vo,  2J. 

GOLDSMID,  Sir  Francis  Henry,  Bart.,  Q.C.^  M.P.^tsHemoiV  of. 
With  Portrait.    Second  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  ts. 
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GOODENOUGffi  Commodore  J,  C?.— -Memoir  of,  with  Extracts  fiom 
his  letters  and  Journals.  Edited  by  his  Widow,  With  Steel 
Engraved  Portrait.     Square  8vo,  $s. 

'^^  Also  a  Library  Edition  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Steel  Engraved 

Portrait.     Square  post  8vo,  14J. 

GOSSEi  Edmund  «^.— Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern 
Kurope.  With  a  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by  Alma . 
Tadema.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Seventeenth  Century  Studies.    A  Contribution  to  the  History 
of  English  Poetry.     Demy  8vo,  lOJ.  6d, 

GOULDt  Rev.  S.  Baring,  M.A. — Germany,  Present  and  Past. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Large  crown  8vo,  *is.  6d, 

GO  WAN,  Major  Walter  E.—A.  Ivanoft's  Russian  Gramnoiar. 
(i6th  Edition.)  Translated,  enlarged,  and  arranged  for  use  of 
Students  of  the  Russian  Language.     Demy  Syo,  dr. 

GOWERi  Lord  Ronald,  My  Reminiscences.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.    With  Frontispieces.     Demy  8vo,  30*. 

GRAHAM,  William,  M.A.—The  Greed  of  Science  Religious,  Moial, 
and  Social     Demy  8vo,  6s, 

GRIFFITH,  Thomas,  A.M.— The  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Life !  a 

Study  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.     Demy  8vo,  14s. 

GRIMLEY,  Rev.  H.  N,,  M.A.—TremsLdoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on 
the  Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen  ^World,  and  the 
JDivine  Humanity.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  dr. 

HAECKEL,  Prof.  Ernst.— Ttie  History  of  Creation.  Translation 
revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups 
of  both  Plants  and  Animals,  a  vols.  Third  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  32s, 

The  History  of  the  Kvolution  of  Man.    With  numerous 

Illustrations.    2  vols.    Post  8vo,  32X. 

A  Visit  to  Ceylon.    Post  8vo,  7s.  6d, 

Freedom  in  Science  and  Teaching.    With  a  PrefiKtoiy  Note 
by  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo,  5x. 

Half-Crown  Series  :— 

A  I^st  LK)ve.    By  Anna  C.  Ogle  [Ashford  Owen]. 

Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.    By  Margaret  Lonsdalb. 

True  'Words  for  Brave  Men  :  a  Book  for  Soldiers  and 
By  the  late  Charles  Kingsley. 

An  Inland  Voyage.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey.    By  R.  L.  Stevensow. 
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Half-Crown  S^^iES-^ontintud, 

Notes  of  Travel :  being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Count  Von 

MOLTKE. 

English  Sonnets.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  J.  Dennis. 

ILondon  Lyrics.    By  F.  Locker. 

Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H. 
Baynes. 

HAWEIS,  Rtv,  H,  R,y  i^.^.— Current  Coin.  Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
— The  Sabbath.    Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

Arrows  in  the  Air-       Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.      Crown 
8vo,  5j. 

Speech  in  Season.    Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo^  5^. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times.      Thirteenth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5j. 

Unsectarian  Family  Prayers-     New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  ij.  6fl?. 

HAWKINS^  Edwards  Comerford.—^pvcW  and  Form.  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leatherhead.     Crown  8vo,  6x. 

HAWTHORNE,  Nathaniel^'SN[ot\^,  Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 
Large  post  8vo,  71.  6^.  each  volume. 

Vol.    I.    Twice-told  Tales. 

II.    Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

III.  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  and  The  Snow 

Image. 

IV,  The  Wonderbook,  Tanglewood  Tales,  and  Grand- 

father's Chair. 
V.    The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  The  Blithedale  Romance. 
VI.    The  Marble  Faun.    [Transformation.] 

^TI  \  ^^^  ^^^  Home,  and  English  Note-Books. 

IX.    American  Note-Books. 
X.    French  and  Italian  Note-Books. 
XL    Septimius  Felton,  The  Dolliver  Romance,  Fanshawe, 
AND,  IN  AN  Appendix,  The  Ancestral  Footstep. 
XIL    Tales  and  Essays,  and  other  Papers,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Hawthorne. 

HA  YES,  A.  H,  yunr.—New  Colorado,  and  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 
With  Map  and  60  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  9J. 

HENNESSY,  Sir  John  /%?^.— Ralegh  in  Ireland.  With  his  Letters 
on  Irish  Affairs  and  some  Contemporary  Documents.  Large  crown 
8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment,  lOf.  i}d, 

HENRY,  i%/A>.— Diaries  and  Letters  of.  Edited  by  Matthew 
Henry  Lee,  M.A.    Large  crown  8vo,  'js,  6d. 

HIDE,  Albert. — The  Age  to  Gome.    Small  crown  8vo,  25,  6d, 
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HIME^  Major  H,  W.  Z.,  ^.^.— "Wagnerlsm  :  A  Protest.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d, 

HINTONy  J.—IMq  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Ellice  Hopkins,  with 

an  Introduction  by   Sir  W.  W.   Gull,    Bart.,    and    Portrait 

engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown 
8vo,  8j.  6d. 

TThe  Mystery  of  Pain.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  ix. 

HOLTHAMy  E,  <?.— Kight  Years  in  Japan,  1873-1881.  Work, 
Travel,  and  Recreation.    With  three  maps.    Large  crown  8vo,  95'. 

HOOPERy  Mary, — Little  Dinners :  How  to  Serve  them  ivith 
Klegance  and  Kconomy.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  2J.  6e/. 

-  Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion, 
and  Children.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  2s,  6d, 

Kvery-Day  Meals.  Being  Economical  and  Wholesome  Recipes 
for  Breakfest,  Luncheon,  and  Supper.  Fifth  Edition,  Crown 
8vo,  25,  6d, 

'HOPKINS,  Ellice,— lAtQ  and  Letters  of  Janoies  Hinton,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved 
on  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  &f.  6d, 

^Work  amongst  ^VSTorking  Men.  Fourth  edition.  Crown 
8vo,  3J,  6d, 

HOSPITALIER,  ^.— The  Modem  Applications  of  Electricity- 
Translated  and  Enlarged  by  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.      2  vols. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  12s,  6d,  each  volume. 
Vol.  I. — Electric  Generators,  Electric  Light. 
Vol.  II. — Telephone  :     Various     Applications  :      Electrical 
Transmission  of  Energy. 

Household  Readings  on  Prophecy.  By  a  Layman.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3J.  6d, 

HUGHESy  Henry,^i:\iA  Redemption  of  the  "World.  Crown  8vo, 
3J.  dd, 

HUNTINGFORDy  Rev.  E.y  Z).C.Z.— The  Apocalypse.  With  a 
Commentary  and  Introductory  Essay.    Demy  8vo,  91. 

HUTTONy  Arthur^  M.A.—Ttie  Anglican  Ministry :  Its  Nature 
and  Value  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood.  With  a  Preface 
by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Newman.    Demy  8vo,  14s, 

HUTTONy  Rev.  C.  /^— Unconscious  Testimony ;  or,  the  Silent 
Witness  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Truth  of  the  Historical  Scriptures. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

IM  THURNy  Everard  F.— Among  the  Indians  of  British 
Guiana.  Being  Sketches,  chiefly  anthropologic,  from  the 
Interior  of  British  Guiana.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo. 
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JENKINS,  ^.,  and  RAYMOND,  T-—^'^^  Architect's  Legal 
Handbook.    Third  Edition,  Kevised.     Crown  8vo,  dr. 

JENKINS,  Rev.  R,  C,  Af,A.— The  Privilege  of  Peter,  and  the 
Claims  of  the  Roman  Church  confronted  with  the  Scriptures, 
the  Councils,  and  the  Testimony  of  the  Popes  themselves.  Fcap. 
8vo,  3J.  6d, 

JERVIS,  Rev,  W,  Henley. —  ThA  Galilean  Church  and  the 
Revolution.  A  Sequel  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of 
France,  from  the  Concordat  of  Bologna  to  the  Revolution. 
Demy  8vo,  i8j. 

JOEL,  Z.— A  Consul's  Manual  and  Shipowner's  and  Ship- 
master's Practical  Guide  in  their  Transactions 
Abroad.  With  Definitions  of  Nautical,  Mercantile,  and  Legal 
Terms;  a  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish ;  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weights, 
and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  their 
Equivalents  in  British  Standards;  and  Forms  of  Consular  and 
Notarial  Acts.     Demy  8vo,  I2x. 

JOHNSTONE,  C.  F.,  -fl/. ^.—Historical  Abstracts:  being  Outlines 
of  the  History  of  some  of  the  less  known  States  of  Europe. 
Crown  8vo,  Is,  6d. 

JOLLY,  William,  F.R.S.E.t  eU.^The  Life  of  John  Duncan, 
Scotch  ^Weaver  and  Botanist.  With  Sketches  of  his 
Friends  and  Notices  of  his  Times.  Second  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,  with  etched  portrait,  gs. 

JONES,  C.  ^.— The  Foreign  Freaks  of  Five  Friends.  With  30 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  6s, 

JOYCE,  P.  W,,  LL.D.,  etc—Old  Celtic  Romances.  Translated 
from  the  Gaelic,     Crown  8vo,  7f .  6d, 

JOYNES,  J.  Z.— The  Adventures  of  a  Tourist  in  Ireland. 

Second  edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  2j.  6d. 
KAUFMANN,  Rev.  M.,  i?.^.— Sociallsni ;  its  Nature,  its  Dangers, 

and  its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  8vo,  *js.  (id, 

Utopias ;  or.  Schemes  of  Social  Improvement,  from  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  Karl  Marx.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

KAY^  JosepA.—'Free  Trade  in  Land.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With 
Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  $s. 

KEMPIS,  Thomas  d.—Ot  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  Parchment 
Library  Edition,  6s. ;  or  vellum,  7^.  6d.  The  Red  Line  Edition, 
fcap.  8vo,  red  edges,  2s.  6d.  The  Cabinet  Edition,  small  8vo, 
doth  Ump,  \s, ;  cloth  boards,  red  edges,  \s,  6d,  The  Miniature 
Edition,  red  edges,  32mo,  is, 

*«*    All  the  above  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  extra  bindings. 

KENT^  C. — Corona  Catholica  ad  Petri  successoris  Pedes 
Oblata.  De  Suminl  Pontiflcis  Leonis  XIII.  As- 
sumptlone  Kpigramma.  In  Quinquaginta  Linguis.  Fcap. 
4to,  1 5 J. 
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KETTLEWELL^  Rev,  5.— Thomas  a  Kempls  and  the  Brothers 
of  Common  Uf e.    2  vols.    With  Frontispieces.    Demy  Svo, 

JCIDD,  Joseph^  ^.2?.— The  Laivs  of  Therapeutics ;  or,  the  Science 
and  ^t  of  Medicine.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  dr. 

KINGSFORDy  Anna,  iW.Z).— The  Perfect  "Way  in  Diet.  A 
Treatise  advocating  a  Return  to  the  Natural  and  Ancient  Food  of 
our  Race.     Small  crown  8vo,  2s, 

KINGSLEYy  Charles,  i^.-«4.— Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  two  Steel  Engraved  Portraits,  and 
Vignettes  on  Wood,  Thirteenth  Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo,  I2J. 

•^*  Also  a  New  and  Condensed  Edition,  in  one  volume.     With 

Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  6j. 

All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons.  Also  a  new  and  condensed 
Edition  in  one  volume,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  6j.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Harrison.    Third  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  7^.  6/. 

True  ^Words  for  Brave  Men.  A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Libraries.     Tenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2J.  dd, 

KNOX,  Alexander  ^.— The  Ne-w  Playground  ;  or,  Wanderings  in 
Algeria.    New  and  cheaper  edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  dr. 

LANDON  yoseph,-^choo\  Management ;  Including  a  General  View 
of  the  Work  of  Education,  Organization,  and  Discipline.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

LAURIE,  S,  ^.— The  Training  of  Teachers,  and  other  Educational 
Papers.    Crown  8vo,  7j.  6</. 

LEE,  Rev.  F.  G.,  D.CL.—The  Other  World ',  or.  Glimpses  of  the 
Supernatural.    2  vols.    A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  15J. 

Letters  from  a  Young  Kmigrant  In  Manitoba.  Second  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo,  3J.  6d, 

LEWIS,  Edward  Dillon.'-A  Draft  Code  of  Criminal  Laiv  and 
Procedure-    Demy  8vo,  21J. 

LILLIE,  Arthur,  Af,R.A.S.—Ttie  Popular  Life  of  Buddha. 
Containing  an  Answer  to  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  1881.  With 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  dr. 

LIMDSA  Y,  W,  Lauder,  M.D.—'^ind  in  the  Lower  Animals  In 
Health  and  Disease.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo,  32r. 

Vol.  I. — Mind  in  Health.    Vol.  II. — Mind  in  Disease. 

LLOYD,  fVdller.—TClie  Hope  of  the  "World  s  An  Essay  on  Universal 
Redemption.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

LONSDALE,  Margarel,— Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.  With  Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s,  6a, 

LOWDER,  Charles,— Pl  Biography.  By  the  Author  of  "  St.  Teresa." 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,     Crown  8vo.     With  Portrait,     5J,  6d, 
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LYTTONy  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord.—lSte^  Letters  and  Literary 
Remains.  By  his  Son,  The  Earl  op  Lytton.  With  Portraits, 
Illustrations  and  Facsimiles.    Demy  8vo. 

[Vols.  I.  and  11.  just  ready. 

MACHIAVELLI^  iVir^(7^,— Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of 
Titus  Livius,  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Ninian  Hill 
Thomson,  M.A.     Large  crown  8vo,  12$, 

The  Prince.    Translated  from  the  Italian  by  N.  H.  T.     Small 
crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bevelled  boards,  dr. 

MACKENZIE^  Alexander,— Hovsr  India  is  Governed.  Being  an 
Account  of  England's  Work  in  India.     Small  crown  8vo,  2s, 

MACNAUGHT,  Rev,  John,— Codna.  Domini  ;  An  Essay  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and  Subsequent 
History.    Demy  8vo,  14^. 

MACWALTER,  Rev,  G.  i*.— Life  of  Antonis  Rosmini  Serbati 
(Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Charity).      2  vols.     Demy  8vo. 

[Vol.  I.  now  ready,  price  12s, 

MAGNUS,  Mrs, — About  the  Jeivs  since  Bible  Tinaes.  From  the 
Babylonian  Exile  till  the  English  Exodus.     Small  crown  8vo,  6s, 

MAIRt  R.  S„  M,D,,  F,R,C,S.E,'~The  Medical  Quide  for  Anglo- 
Indians.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in 
India,  relating  to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health. 
With  a  Supplement  *on  the  Management  of  Children  in  India. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  3^.  6d, 

MALDEN,  Henry  E/liof.--VienmL,  1683.  The  History  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  Defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna,  September 
I2th,  1683,  by  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  and  Charles 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  bd. 

Many  Voices.  A  volume  of  Extracts  from  the  Religious  Writers  of 
Christendom  from  th«  First  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With 
Biographical  Sketches.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  red  edges,  6s. 

MARKHAM,  Capt  Albert  Hastings,  R.H.—'The  Great  Frozen  Sea : 
A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Alert  during  the  Arctic 
Expedition  of  1875-6.  With  6  Full-page  Illustrations,  2  Maps, 
and  27  Woodcuts.    Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  Polar  Reconnaissance :   being  the  Voyage  of  the  Isbjdm 
to  Novaya  Zemlya  in  1879.  With  10  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  i6s. 

Marriage  and  Maternity ;  or,  Scripture  Wives  and  Mothers.  Small 
crown  8vo,  41.  6d, 

MARTIHEAU,  Gertrude.— Outline  Lessons  on  Morals.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

MAUDSLEY,  H,  MD.— Body  and  ^WTiU.  Being  an  Essay  con- 
ceming  Will,  in  its  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  and  Pathological 
Aspects,    8vo,  i2f. 
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McGRATH^  7>rM^^.~Pictures  from  Ireland.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2j. 

MEREDITH^  ^.^.— Theotokos,  the  Kxample  for  ^Woman. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Lady  Agnes  Wood.  Revised  by 
the^enerable  Archdeacon  Denison.     32mo,  limp  cloth,  u.  6^. 

MILLER^  Edward,— TYiA  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingisxn  ; 
or,  the  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  2  vols.  Large 
post  8vo,  25J. 

The  Church  in  Relation  to  the  State.    Large  crown  8vo, 

MINCHIN^  %  C7.— Bulgaria  since  the  "War ;  Notes  of  a  Tour  in 
the  Autumn  of  1879.     Small  crown  8vo,  y,  6d, 

MITFORD,  Beriram.—TiiTOVLgh  the  Zulu  Country.  Its  Battle- 
fields and  its  People.     With  five  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  141. 

Af/FART,  Si.  George.— ISiatxiTe  and  Thought :  An  Introduction  to  a 
Natural  Philosophy.     Demy  8vo,  los.  6d, 

MOCKLER^  E. — A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as 
it  is  spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia-Arabic 
and  Roman  characters.     Fcap.  8vo,  y. 

MOLESWORTH,  Rev,  W,  Nassau,  il/.^.— History  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  1660.  .  L^ige  crown  8vo,  7j.  6^. 

MORELL,  J,  ^.— Kuclid  Simplified  in  Method  and  Language. 
Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from  the  most  important 
French  Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Pails  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.     Fcap.  8vo,  zr.  fkl. 

MORSE,  E.  S.i  Ph.D,—YitsX  Book  of  Zoology.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d, 

MURPHY,  John  Nicholas, —-Tlie  Chair  of  Peter ;  or,  the  Papacy 
considered  in  its  Institution,  Development,  and  Organization,  and 
in  the  Benefits  which  for  over  Eighteen  Centuries  it  has  conferred 
on  Mankind.     Demy  8vo,  i&r. 

NELSON,  y,  H,  M.A.—A  Prospectus  of  the  Scientific  Study 
of  the  Hindu  Law.    Demy  8vo,  gs. 

NEWMAN,  /.  H,,  Z>.2?.— Characteristics  from  the  ^Writings 
of.  Being  Selections  from  his  various  Works.  Arranged  with 
the  Author's  personal  Approval  Sixth  Edition.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

*«*  A  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman,  mounted  for  framing,  can 

be  had,  2J.  d/. 

NEWMAN,  Francis  Wi/iiam.—KsaaYS  on  Diet.  Small  crown  8vo, 
doth  limp,  2s. 

New  ^BSTerther.    By  Loki.    Small  crown  8vo,  2j.  6d, 
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NICHOLSON,  Edward  Byron,— The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews."  Its  Fragments  Translated  and  Annotated  with  a 
Critical  Analysis  of  the  External  and  Internal  Evidence  relating 
to  it     Demy  8vo,  gs.  6d, 

A   New^   Commentary   on    the    Gospel   according   to 
Matthew.    Demy  8vo,  12s, 

NICOLS,  Arthur,  F.G.S.,  -F.-^.C^.^.—Chapters  from  the  Physical 
History  of  the  Earth :  an  Introduction  to  Geology  and 
Palaeontology.    With  numerous  Illustrations,     Crown  8vo,  $s, 

NOPS,  Marianne, — Class  Lessons  on  Kuclid.  Part  I.  containing 
the  First  two  Books  of  the  Elements.     Crown  Svo,  2s,  6d, 

Notes  on  St.  Paul's  £pistle  to  the  Galatians.  For  Readers  of 
the  Authorized  Version  or  the  Original  Greek.    Demy  Svo,  2j.  6d, 

Nuces:  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Public  School  Latin 
Primer.     New  Edition  in  Three  Parts.     Crown  Svo,  each  is, 
•^*  The  Three  Parts  can  also  be  had  bound  together,  31. 

OATES,  Frank,  /^./?.t7.6'.— Matabele  Land  and  the  Victoria 
Falls.  A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  South 
Africa.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Gates,  B.A.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  4  Maps.     Demy  Svo,  21s, 

OGLE,  W,,  M,D,,  /?'./?.a^.— Aristotle  on  the  Parts  of  Animals. 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.     Royal  Svo,  izr.  ()d, 

Oken  Lorenz,  Life  of.  By  Alexander  Ecker.  With  Explanatory 
Notes,  Selections  from  Oken*s  Correspondence,  and  Portrait  of 
the  Professor.  From  the  German  by  Alfred  Tulk.  Crown 
Svo,  6j. 

CtMEARA,  Kathleen, — Frederic  Ozanam,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne : 
His  Life  and  Work.     Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  ys,  6d, 

Henri  Perreyve  and  his  Counsels  to  the  Sick.    Small 
crown  Svo,  5J. 

OSBORNE,  Rev,  W.  ^.— The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. A  Critical  Commentary,  with  Notes  upon  the  Text. 
Crown  Svo,  $s, 

OTTLEY,  H,  BicJiersteth,^T\iA  Great  Dilemma.  Christ  His  Own 
Witness  or  His  Own  Accuser.  Six  Lectures.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  3^.  (>d. 

Our  Public  Schools— Kton,  Harrow,  "SATinchester,  Rugby, 
Westminster,  Marlborough,  The  Charterhouse. 
Crown  Svo,  6j. 

OWEN,  F,  Jlf.— John  Keats :  a  Study.    Crown  Svo,  6j. 

OWEN,  Rev,  Robert,  -ff.Z>.— Sanctorale  Gatholicum ;  or.  Book  of 
Saints.  With  Notes,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Historical.  Demy 
Svo,  iSj. 
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OXENHAM^  Reo,  F,  Nutcombe,—^\fI\xaX  is  the  Truth  as  to  Kver- 
lasting  Punishment.  Part  II.  Being  an  Historical  Inquiry 
into  the  Witness  and  Weight  of  certain  Anti-Origenist  Councils. 
Crown  8vo,  zs,  6d, 

OXOJV/jENSES.'^B.ojnanism,  Protestantism^  Anglicanism. 
Being  a  Layman's  View  of  some  questions  of  the  Day.  Together 
with  Remarks  on  Dr.  Littledale's  **  Plain  Reasons  against  join- 
ing the  Church  of  Rome."    Crown  8vo,  y.  6d, 

PALMER,  the  late  TViUiam.—'Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Russia  in 
1840-1841.  Selected  and  arranged  by  John  H.  Cardinal 
Newman,  with  portrait.     Crown  8vo,  8f.  6d, 

Parchment  Library.  Choicely  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp 
parchment  antique,  dr. ;  vellum,  Js,  6d,  each  volume. 

English  Lyrics. 

The  Sonnets  of  John  Milton.  Edited  by  Mark  Pattison. 
With  Portrait  after  Vertue. 

Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  2  vols.  With  minature  frontis- 
pieces by  W.  B.  Richmond. 

French  Lyrics.  Selected  and  Annotated  by  George  Saints- 
bury.  With  a  minature  frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by 
H.  G.  Glindoni. 

The  Fables  of  Mr.  John  Gay.  With  Memoir  by  Austin 
DOBSON,  and  an  etched  portrait  from  an  unfinished  Oil  Sketch 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Select  LiOtters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Christian  Tear.  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  With  Miniature  Portrait  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Keble,  after  a  Drawing  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 

Shakspere's  ^HTorks.    Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 

Eighteenth  Century  Kssays.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Austin 
Dobson.     With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott. 

Q.  Horati  Flacci  Opera.  Edited  by  F.  A,  Cornish,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton.  With  a  Froiitispiece  after  a  design  by  L.  Alma 
Tadema,  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Poems.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  linley  Sambourne. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  With  a 
Frontispiece  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death  Mask. 

English  Odes.  Selected  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse.  With  Frontis- 
piece on  India  paper  by  Hamo  Thomycroft,  A.R.A. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  k  Kempm.  A 
revised  Translation.  With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a 
Design  l^  W.  B.  Richmond, 
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Parchment  lAhT2LrY^<oniinued, 

Tennyson's  The  Princess:  a  Medley.  With  a  Miniature 
Frontispiece  by  H.  M.  Paget,  and  a  Tailpiece  in  Outline  by 
Gordon  Browne. 

Poems:  Selected  from  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Dedicated  to 
Lad^  Shelley.  With  a  Preface  by  Richard  Garnett  and  a 
Miniature  Frontispiece. 

Tennyson'is  "In  Memoriam."  With  a  Miniature  Portrait 
in  eaU'forte  by  Le  Rat,  after  a  Photogi*aph  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Cameron. 

FARSLOE,  Jdseph.-OMT  Railways.  Sketches,  Historical  and 
Descnptive.  With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates, 
etc.,  and  a  Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.    Crown  8vo,  6s, 

PAim  C,  -^^^fl«.— Biographical  Sketches,  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  bound  in  buckram.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  7x.  6d, 

PAUL,  Alexander, — Short  Parliaments.  A  History  of  the  National 
Demand  for  frequent  General  Elections.    Small  crown  8vo,  y.  td, 

PEARSON^  Rev,  5".— "Week-day  Living.  A  Book  for  Young  Men 
and  Women.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  5^. 

PENRICE,  Maj,  J„  B,A,—K  Dictionary  and  Glossary  of  the 
Ko-ran.  With  Copious  Grammatical  References  and  Explana- 
tions of  the  Text    4to,  21s, 

PESCHELy  Dr.  Oscar,-^The  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distrihution.    Large  crown  Svo,  9^. 

PETERS,  F,  ZT.— The  Nicoxnachean  Kthics  of  Aristotle.  Trans- 
lated by.    Crown  8vo,  6f. 

PHIPSON,  -ff.— The  Animal  I^re  of  Shakspeare's  Time. 
Including  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish  and  Insects.  Large 
post  8vo,  9^. 

PIDGEON,  Z?.— An  Engineer's  Holiday ;  or,  Notes  of  a  Round 
Trip  from  Long,  o*'  to  o?i  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,  7^.  m^. 

PRICE,  Prof,  B(mamy,^-CoTTeticy  and  Banking.    Crown  8vo,  6s, 

Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Kconomy.  Being  the  Sub- 
stance of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Large  post  8vo,  5^. 

Pulpit  Commentary,  The.  (Old  Testament  Series.)  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  ExELL  and  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 

Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.  A. ;  with  Homilies  by 
the  Very  Rev.  J.  F.  Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A. 
Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W. 
Roberts,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.  S. ; 
and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Cot- 
TERiLL,  D.D.,  and  Rev,  T.  Whitelaw,  M.  A.  Seventh  Edition. 
I  vol.,  ly. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  TYie— continued. 

.  Kxodus.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawlinson.  With  Homilies  bv 
Rev.  J.  Orr,  Rev.  D.  Young,  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodhart,  Rev.  J. 
Urquhart,  and  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns.  Third  Edition. 
2  vols.,  i&r. 

I«evltlcus.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Meyrick,  M.A.  With 
Introductions  by  the  Rev.  R.  Collins,  Rev.  Professor  A.  Cave, 
and  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Redford,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  Rev.  S.  R.  Aldridge, 
LL.B.,  and  Rev.  McCheyne  Edgar.    Fourth  Edition.     15^. 

Numbers.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Winterbotham,  LL.B. ;  with 
Homilies  by  the  Rev.  Professor  W.  Binnie,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S. 
Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whitelaw,  M.A,  Fourth 
Edition.     15J. 

Deuteronomy.     By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.  With 

Homilies  by  Rev.  C.  Clemance,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Orr,  B.D., 

Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Davies,  M.A.  Third 
edition.     15J. 

Joshua.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A. ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev. 
S.  R.  Aldridge,  LL.B.,  Rev.  R.  Glover,  Rev.  £:.  Db 
Prbss£Ns£,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A-,  Rev.  F.  W.  Adeney, 
M.A. ;  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  A,  Plummer,  M.A. 
Fifth  Edition.     12s.  6d. 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Rev.  J.  Morrison,  D.D. ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir, 
M.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and 
Rev.  Professor  J.  Thomson,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition,     ioj.  6d, 

1  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  P.  Smith,  D.D. ;  with  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chapman,  and 
Rev.  B.  Dale.    Sixth  Edition.     15^. 

1  Kings.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B.  With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  E.  De  Pressens^,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A-, 
Rev.  A.  Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Rev. 
J.  Urquhart.    Fourth  Edition.    15J. 

Szra,  Nehemlah,  and  Ksther.  By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson, 
M.A. ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.  A.,  Rev. 
Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A., 
Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  Rev.  W. 
Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W.  Dinwiddie, 
LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  Rowlands,  B.A.,  Rev.  G.  Wood,  B.A., 
Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
ExELL.    Sixth  Edition.     I  vol.,  12^.  6d, 

Jeremiah.  By  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A. ;  with  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir,  M.A, 
Rev.  S.  Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waits,  B.A.,  and  Rev.  D. 
Yqung,  B.A.    Vol.  L,  15s. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The.    (New  Testament  Series.) 

St.  Mark.  By  Very  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lich- 
field ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof. 
Given,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  Rowland, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  A.  MuiR,  and  Rev.  R.  Green.  2  vols. 
Third  Edition.     2ix. 

PUSEY,  Z?r.— Sermons  for  the  Church's  Seasons  from 
Advent  to  Trinity.  Selected  from  the  Published  Sermons 
of  the  late  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  5j. 

QUILTER,  Harry. —^^  The  Academy,"  1872-1882. 

RADCLIFFE,  Frank  R.  K— The  Nevr  Politicus.  Small  crown  8yo, 
zr.  dd. 

Realities  of  the  Future  XJlfe.    Small  crown  8vo,  ix.  td. 

RENDELLy  y.  ^.—Concise  Handbook  of  the  Island  of 
Madeira.  WithPlanofFunchal  and  Map  of  the  Island.  Fcap. 
8vp,  IS,  6d. 

REYNOLDS,  Rev.  J.  ^.— The  Supernatural  In  Nature.  A 
Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Science.  Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.     Demy  8vo,  14^. 

The  Mystery  of  Miracles.  Third  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

RIBOTy  Prof,  r^.— Heredity :  A  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena, 
its  Laws,  its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences,    ikrge  crown  8vo,  9^. 

ROBERTSON,  The  late  Rev.  F.  W.,  M.A.^J^ite  and  Letters  of. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A. 
I.  Two  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.    With  Steel  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  Js,  6d. 
II.  Library  Edition,  in  Demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.     I2J. 
III.  A  Popular  Edition,  in  i  vol.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Sermons.    Four  Series.    Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d.  each. 

The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons.  Preached  at  Chelten- 
ham, Oxford,  and  Brighton.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  y.  6d. 

Notes  on  Genesis.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
y.  6d. 

Kxpository  LiOCtures  on  St.  Paul's  Kpistles  to  the 
Corinthians.    A  New  Edition.    Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 

Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.  A  New 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam." 
(Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)    Fcap.  8vo,  2j. 

The  Kducation  of  the  Human  Race.    Translated  from  the 
German  of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.    Fcap.  8vo,  2x.  6d, 
The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  bound  in  half  morocco. 
♦^*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W,  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing, 
can  be  had,  2s,  6d, 
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Rosmini  Serbati  (Life  of).  By  G.  Stuart  MacWalter.  2  vols. 
8vo.  [Vol.  I.  now  ready,  I2j. 

Rosmini's  Origin  of  Ideas.  Translated  from  the  Fifth  Italian 
Edition  of  the  Nuovo  Saggio  SuW  origine  delle  idee,  3  vols. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  [Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  ready,  idr.  each. 

Rosmini's  Philosophical  System.  Translated,  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  Author*s  Life,  Bibliography,  Introduction,  and  Notes  by 
Thomas  Davidson.    Demy  8vo,  i6j. 

RULEf  Martin,  M,A,  —  TtiQ  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselxn, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  the 
Bri tains.    2  vols.    Demy  Svo,  21s, 

SAL  VA  TOR,  Archduke  Ludwig.—l^evliLOsia,^  the  Capital  of  Cyprus. 
Crown  4to,  lor.  6d, 

SAMUEL,  Sydney  ilf.— Jewish  Life  in  the  £ast.  Small  cro^-n 
Svo,  3J.  6d, 

SA  YCE,  Rev.  Archibald  Henry, — Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Language.    2  vols.     Second  Edition.    Large  post  Svo,  25^. 

Scientific  Layman.  The  New  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith :  are  they 
Incompatible  ?    Demy  Svo,  lor.  6d, 

SCOONMSy  W,  Baptiste,-^YoMT  Centuries  of  English  Letters : 
A  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Paston  Letters  to  the  Present  Time.  Third  Edition.  Laige 
crown  Svo,  6s, 

SHILLITO,  Rev,  y^j<5^^.— ^Womanhood :  its  Duties,  Temptations, 
and  Privileges.  A  Book  for  Young  Women.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  3J.  dd, 

SHIPLEY^  Rev,  Orhy,  AT. -<€.— Principles  of  the  Faith  In  Rela-< 
tion  to  Sin.  Topics  for  Thought  in  Times  of  Retreat. 
Eleven  Addresses  delivered  during  a  Retreat  of  Three  Days  to 
Persons  living  in  the  World.     Demy  Svo,  I2j. 

Sister  Augustine,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Chanter  at  the  St. 
Johannis  Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorised  Translation  by  Hans 
Tharau,  from  the  German  '*  Memorials  of  Amalie  von 
Lasaulx."    Cheap  Edition.    Large  crown  Svo,  4^.  td, 

ft 

SMITH,  Edward,  M.D,,  LL,B,,  i^./?.5.— Tubercular  Consump- 
tion in  Its  Karly  and  Remediable  Stages.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  Svo,  6s, 

SPEDDING,  5^»z«.— Reviews  and  Discussions,  Literary, 
Political,  and  Historical  not  relating  to  Bacon.  Demy 
Svo,  \2s,  6d, 

Evenings  with  a  Reviewer;  or,  Bacon  and  Macaulay. 
With  a  Prefatory  Notice  by  G.  S.  Vbnablbs,  Q.C.  2  wis. 
Demy  Svo,  iSj. 
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STAFFER,  /Izm/.  —  Shakspeare  and  Classical  Antiquity: 
Greek  and  Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shakspeare's  Plays. 
Translated  by  Emily  J.  Carey.    Large  post  8vo,  12s, 

STEVENSON,  Rev.  W.  -F.— Hymns  for  the  Church  and  Home. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 

The  Hymn  Book  consists  of  Three  Parts : — I.  For  Public 
Worship.— II.  For  Family  and  Private  Worship. — III. 
For  Children. 
%*  Published  in  various  forms  and  prices,  the  latter  ranging 
from  &/.  to  dr. 
Lists  and  full  particulars  will  be  furnished  on  application 
to  the  Publishers. 

STEVENSON,  Robert  Zouis.—rrarvels  with  a  Donkey  in  the 
Cevennes.  With  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane.  Small  crown 
8vo,  2J.  6d. 

An  Inland  Voyage.     With  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 
Small  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Virglnlbus  Puerlsque,  and  other  Papers.    Crown  8vo,  &s. 

Stray  Papers  on  Kducation,  and  Scenes  from  School  Life.  By  B.  H. 
Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

STRECKER'  PV/SLIC£NC/S.—OTga.nic  Chemistry.  Translated  and 
Edited,  with  Extensive  Additions,  by  W.  R.  Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D.,  and  A.  J.  Green  away,  F.I.C.    Demy  8vo,  21s, 

SULLY,  James,  M.A, — Pessimism  :  a  History  and  a  Criticism. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  14^. 

SWEDENBORG,  Eman,—TiQ  Cultu  et  Amore  Del  ubf  Agitur 
de  Telluris  ortu,  Paradiso  et  Vivario,  turn  de  Pri- 
xnogenitl  Seu  Adaml  Natlvltate  Inf antia,  et  Amore. 
Crown  8vo,  5*. 

SYME,  Z>azi«/.— Representative  Government  in  Kngland.    Its 
Faults  and  Failures.     Second  Edition.    Large  crown  8vo,  6j. 

TAYLOR,  Rev,  Isaac.— The  Alphabet.  An  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Development  of  Letters.  With  numerous  Tables  and 
Facsimiles.    2  vob.     Demy  8vo,  3dr. 

Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Spence, 
Rev.  J.  S.  Exell,  Rev.  Charles  Neil,  and  Rev.  Jacob 
Stephenson.    6  vols.    Saper  royal  8vo. 

[Vol.  I.  now  ready,  idr. 

TffOJkff  %  HamiUoH.—l^Q:sKrs  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d, 

THOMSON,  y.  TumbulLSooiai  Problems;  or,  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Laws  of  Influence.  With  Diagrams.  Demy  8vo, 
los,  6d, 
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TIDMAN,  Paul  F.—Gol^  and  SUver  Money.  Part  I.— A  Plain 
Statement.  Part  II. — Objections  Answered.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  is, 

TIPPLEf  Rev.  S.  -<^.— Sunday  Mornings  at  Norwood.  Prayers 
and  Sermons.    Crown  8vo,  6s, 

TODHUNTER^  Dr.  y.— A  Study  of  Shelley.    Crown  8vo,  -js. 

TREMENHEERE,  Hugh  Seymour,  CB.—  A.  Manual  of  the 
Principles  of  Government,  as  set  forth  by  the  Authorities 
of  Ancient  and  Modem  Times.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  $s. 

TUKE,  Daniel  Hack,  M.D.,  -f.^.C./'.— Chapters  in  the  History 
of  the  Insane  in  the  British  Isles.  With  4  Illustrations. 
Large  crown  Svo,  12^. 

TWINING,  Louisa, — ^^Workhouse  Visiting  and  Management 
during  Twenty-Five  Years.    Small  crown  Svo,  3J.  dd, 

TYLER,  y.— The  Mystery  of  Being:  or,  ^5Vhat  Do  "HTe 
Know  ?    Small  crown  Svo,  y.  6d, 

UPTON,  Major  R,  Z>.— Gleanings  from  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
Large  post  Svo,  lar.  6d, 

VACUUS,  Kme/^.— Flying  South.  Recollections  of  France  and  its 
Littoral.     Small  crown  Svo,  3^.  6d, 

VAUGHAN,  H.  Halford.^^e^  Readings  and  Renderings  of 
Shakespeare's  Tragedies.    2  vols.    Demy  Svo,  251. 

VILLARI,  Professor,— ISihicxxiA  Machiavelli  and  his  Times. 
Translated  by  Linda  Villari.    4  vols.     Large  post  Svo,  48^. 

VILLIERS,  The  Right  Hon,  C,  P.— Free  Trade  Speeches  of. 
With  Political  Memoir.  Edited  by  a  Member  of  the  Cobden 
Club.    2  vols.    With  Portrait.    Demy  Svo,  25^. 

VOGT,  Lieut,'Col,    Hermann,— Ttie   Kgyptian   'War   of    1882. 

A  translation.     With  Map  and  Plans.     Large  crown  Svo,  dr. 

VOLCKXSOM,  E,  W,  K— Catechism  of  Klementary  Modem 
Chemistry.    Small  crown  Svo,  3^. 

VYNER,  Lady  Mary,—'K'VQVY  Day  a  Portion.  Adapted  from  the 
Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotion  of  those 
living  in  Widowhood.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Lady  Mazy 
Vyner,    Square  crown  Svo,  5^. 

WALDSTEIN,  Charles,  Ph.D.— The  Balance  of  Kmotion  and 
Intellect ;  an  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy. 
Crown  Svo,  6s, 

WALLER,  Rev,  C.  B.—The  Apocalypse,  reviewed  under  the  Light 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Unfolding  Ages,  and  the  Restitution  of  All 
ThingT/.    Demy  Svo,  12s, 
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WALPOLE^  Chas,  George, —YHi&Xor^  of  Ireland  from  the  Karllest 
Times  to  the  Union  with  Great  Britain.  With  5  Maps 
and  Appendices.    Crown  8vo,  ioj.  dd, 

WALSHE^  Walter  Hayle,  il/.Z?.— Dramatic  Singing  Physiolo- 
gically Kstlmated.    Crown  8vo,  3^.  dd, 

WEDMOREy  Frederick.— The  Masters  of  Genre  Painting.  With 
Sixteen  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  ys,  6d, 

WHEWELLy  WtUiam,  /?./?.— His  Life  and  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Stair  Douglas.  With  a  Portrait 
from  a  Painting  by  Samuel  Laurence.    Demy  8vo,  21s. 

WHITNEY,  Prof.  William  Dwigkt.  —  lSLs&enXiBLla  of  English 
Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.    Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

WILLIAMS,  Rowland,  D.D. — Psalms,  Litanies,  Counsels,  and 
Collects  for  Devout  Persons.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  New 
and  Popular  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  3^.  dd. 

Stray  Thoughts  Collected  from  the  ^Writings  of  the 
late  Rowland  Williams,  D.D.  Edited  by  his  Widow. 
Crown  8vo,  3J.  td, 

WILLIS,  R.,  ^.^.— "William  Harvey.  A  History  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood :  with  a  Portrait  of  Harvey  after 
Faithome.    Demy  8vo,  14^. 

WILSON,  Sir  Erasmus.— -^fSYVl  of  the  Past.  With  Chromo-litho- 
graph  and  numerous  illustrations  in  the  text.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.    Crown  8vo,  12s. 

The  Recent  Archaic  Discovery  of  Egyptian  Mummies 
at  Thebes.    A  Lecture.    Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

WILSON,  Lieta.-Col.  C.  71— The  Duke  of  Berwick,  Marshall 
of  France,  1702-1734.    Demy  8vo,  15J. 

WOLTMANN,  Dr.  Alfred,  and  WOERMANN,  Dr.  JsTarL—JiiatOTY 
of  Painting.  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin.  Vol.  I.  Painting 
in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Medium  8vo,  2Ss. ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  30J. 

Word  ivas  Made  Flesh.  Short  Family  Readings  on  the  Epistles  for 
each  Sunday  of  the  Christian  Year.    Demy  8vo,  lOf.  6d. 

WREN,  Sir  CAristopAer.—Hia  Family  and  His  Times.  With 
Orig:inal  Letters,  and  a  Discourse  on  Architecture  hitherto  un- 
published. By  Lucy  Phillimorb.  With  Portrait.  Demy 
ovo,  14s. 

YOUMANS,  Eliaa  W.— First  Book  of  Botany.  Designed  to 
Cultivate  the  Observing  Powers  of  Children.  With  300 
Engravings.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  2x.  6^. 

YOUMANS,  Edward  Z.,  M.D.—A  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  on 
the  Basis  of  the  New  System.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  5/. 
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THE    INTERNATIONAL   SCIENTIFIC   SERIES. 

I.  Forms   of   ^HTater:    a  Familiar    Exposition  of  the    Origin    and 

Phenomena  of  Glaciers.    By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.     With 
25  Illustrations.     Eighth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

II.  Physics  and  Politics ;  or,  Thoughts  on  the  Application  of  the 

Principles  of  "Natural  Selection "  and  "  Inheritance  "  to  Political 
Society.     By  Walter  Bagehot.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  4J-. 

III.  Foods.    By  Edward  Smith,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  F.R.S.     With  numerous 

Illustrations.    Eighth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  51. 

IV.  Mind  and  Body :  the  Theories  of  their  Relation.     By  Alexander 

Bain,  LL.D.    With  Four  Illustrations.    Seventh  Edition.   Crown 
8vo,  4J. 

V.  The   Study   of   Sociology.     By  Herbert    Spencer.     Eleventh 

Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

VI.  On  the  Conservation  of  Knergy.    By  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A., 

LL.D.,  F.K.S.    With  14  Illustrations.     Sixth  Edition.    Crown 
8vo,  SJ.    • 

VII.  Animal  Locomotion ;  or  Walking,  Swimming,  and  Flying.    By 

L  B.   Pettigrew,  M.D.,   F.R.S.,  etc.     With  130  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5J. 

VIII.  Responsibility  in  Mental  Disease.    By  Henry  Maudsley, 

M.D.     Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

IX.  The  Ne-wr  Chemistry.     By  Professor  J.  P.  Cooke.    With  31 

Illustrations.     SeventL  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  y.  * 

X.  The  Science  of  X4aw.    By  Professor  Sheldon  Amos.    Fifth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  5J. 

XI.  Animal  Mechanism  :  a  Treatise  on  Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Loco- 

motion.   By  Professor  E.  J.   Marey.    With  117  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

XII.  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and  Dairwinlsm.    By  Professor 

Oscar  Schmidt.    With  26  Illustrations.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown 
8vo,  5j. 

XIII.  The  History  of  the  Conflict  between  Religion  and 

Science.   By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.   Seventeenth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5J. 

XIV.  Fungi  :  their  Nature,  Influences,  Uses,  etc.    By  M.  C.  Cooke, 

M.D.,  LL.D.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  51. 

XV.  The  Chemical  Kffects  of  Light  and  Photography.    By 

Dr.  Hermann  Vogel.    Translation  thoroughly  Revised.     With 
100  Illustrations.     Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  51. 
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XVI.  The  Life  and  Grovrth  of  Language.    By  Professor  William 

Dwight  Whitney.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5J. 

XVII.  Money   and   the   Mechanism   of   Kxchange.    By  W. 

Stanley  Jevons,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5j. 

XVIIL  The  Nature  of  Light.  With  a  General  Account  of  Physical 
Optics.  By  Dr.  Eugene  Lommel.  With  188  Illustrations  and  a 
Table  of  Spectra  in  Chromo-lithc^;raphy.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  5j. 

XIX.  Anizaal  Parasites   and   Messmates.      By  Monsieur   Van 

Beneden.    With  83  Illustrations.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo»  5^. 

XX.  Feraaentatlon.     By  Professor  Schutzenberger.     With  28  Illus- 

trations.   Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

XXI.  The  Five  Senses  of  Man.     By  Professor  Bernstein.     With 

91  Illustrations.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

XXII.  The  Theory  of  Sound  in  Its  Relation  to  Music.   By  Pro- 

fessor Pietro  Blasema.      With  numerous  Illustrations.     Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

XXIII.  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analysis.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer, 
F.R.S.  With  six  photographic  Illustrations  of  Spectra,  and 
numerous  engravings  on  Wood.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo, 

XXIV.  A  History  of  the  Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine.    By 

Professor  R.  H.  Thurston.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Third 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6j.  dd, 

XXV.  Education  as  a  Science.    By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.    Fourth 

Edition,     Crown  8vo,  51. 

XXVI.  The  Human  Species.   By  Professor  A.  de  Quatrefages.   Thurd 

Eidition.     Crown  8vo,  51. 

XXVII.  Modem  Chromatics.  With  Applications  to  Art  and  In- 
dustry. Bjr  Ogden  N.  Rood.  With  130  original  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

XXVIII.  The  Crayfish  s  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Zoology.  By 
Professor  T.  H.  Huxley.  With  82  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5^. 

XXIX.  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind.  B}r  H.  Charlton  Bastian, 
M.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Tmrd  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  5j. 

XXX.  The  Atonaic  Theory.    By  Prof.  Wurtz.    Translated  by  G. 

Cleminshaw,  F.C.S.    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

XXXI.  The  Natural  Conditions  of  Existence  as  they  alTect 
Aninoial  Life.  By  Karl  Semper.  With  2  Maps  and  106 
Woodcuts.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 
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XXXII.  General  Physiology  of  Muscles  and  Nerves.  By  Prof. 
J.  Rosenthal.    Third  Edition.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo, 

5-f. 

XXXIII.  Sight :  an  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Monocular  and 
Binocular  Vision.  By  Joseph  le  Conte,  LL.D.  Second  Edition. 
With  132  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  $s, 

XXXIV.  Illusions  :  a  Psychological  Study.  By  James  Sully.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s, 

XXXV.  Volcanoes :  what  they  are  and  ivhat  they  teach. 
By  Professor  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.  With  92  Illustrations  on 
Wood.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

XXXVI.  Suicide  :  an  Essay  in  Comparative  Moral  Statistics.  By  Prof. 
E.  Morselli.    Second  Edition.    With  Diagrams.    Crown  Svo,  5^. 

XXXVII.  The  Brain  and  its  Functions.     By  J.  Luys.     With 

Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 

XXXVIII.  Myth  and  Science :  an  Essay.  By  Tito  Vignoli.  Crown 
8vo,  5j. 

XXXIX.  The  Sun.  By  Professor  Young.  With  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s, 

XL.  Ants,  Bees,  and  ^Wasps:  a  Record  of  Observations  on  the 
Habits  of  the  Social  Hymenoptera.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P.  With  5  Chromo-lithographic  Illustrations.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5J. 

XLI.  Animal  Intelligence.     By  G.  J.  Romanes,  LUD.,  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  51. 

XLII.  The  Concepts  and  Theories  of  Modem  Physics.  By 
J.  B.  Stallo.     Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5j. 

XLIII.  Diseases  of  the  Memory ;  An  Essay  in  the  Positive  Psycho- 
logy.   By  Prof.  Th.  Ribot     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  y. 

XLIV.  Man  before  Metals.  By  N.  Joly,  with  148  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  51. 

XLV.  The  Science  of  Politics.  By  Prof.  Sheldon  Amos.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  $s, 

XLVI.  Elementary  Meteorology.  By  Robert  H.  Scott  Second 
Edition.     With  Numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

XLVII.  The  Organs  of  Speech  and  their  Application  in  the 
Formation  of  Articulate  Sounds.  By  George  Hermann 
Von  Meyer.     With  47  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

XLVIII.  Fallacies.  A  View  of  Logic  from  the  Practical  Side.  By 
Alfred  Sidgwick. 
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MILITARY   WORKS. 

BARRINGTON,  CapL  J,  r.— Kngland  on  the  Defensive  ;  or,  the 
Problem  of  Invasion  Critically  Examined.  Large  crown  8vo, 
with  Map,  7j.  6d, 

BRACKENBURY,  Col,  C,  B.,  R,A,,  C.^.— Military  Handbooks 
for  Regimental  OlHcers. 

I.  Military  Sketching  and  Reconnaissance.  By  Col. 
F.  J.  Hutchison,  and  Major  H.  G.  MacGregor.  Fourth 
Edition.    With  15  Plates.     Small  8vo,  6j. 

II.  The  Klements  of  Modern  Tactics  Practically 
applied  to  English  Formations.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
Wilkinson  Shaw.  Fourth  Edition.  With  25  Plates  and 
Maps.     Small  crown  8vo,  9J. 

III.  Field  Artillery.     Its  Equipment,  Organization  and  Tactics. 

By  Major  Sisson  C.  Pratt,  R.A.     With  12  Plates.     Second 
Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  6s. 

IV.  The  Klements  of  Military  Administration.     First 

Part :    Permanent  System  of  Administration.      By  Major 
J.  W.  Buxton.     Small  crown  8vo.     7j.  6d, 

V.  Military  Lavr:    Its  Procedure  and    Practice.      By  Major 

Sisson  C.  Pratt,  R.A.     Small  crown  8vo, 

BROOKE,  Major,  C.  K.—A.  System  of  Field  Training.  Small 
crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2j. 

CLERY,  C,  Luu/,-Col.— Minor  Tactics.  With  26  Maps  and  Plans. 
Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  gs, 

COLVILE,  LieuL'CoL  C.  /:— Military  Tribunals.    Sewed,  zs.  6d. 

HARRISON,  LieuL'CoL  i?.— The  Officer's  Memorandum  Book 
for  Peace  and  "War.  Third  Edition.  Oblong  32mo,  roan, 
with  pencil,  3J.  6d, 

Notes  on  Cavalry  Tactics,  Organisation,  etc.  By  a  Cavalry 
Officer.     With  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo,  I2J. 

PARR,  Capt,  H,  Hallam,  C.M.G.—The  Dress,  Horses,  and 
Equipment  of  Infantry  and  Stalf  Officers.  Crown 
8vo,  IS, 

SCHAW,  CoL  ^T.—The  Defence  and  Attack  of  Positions  and 
Localities.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  Crown 
8vo,  3J.  6d, 

SHADWELL,  MaJ.-Gen,,  C.-ff.— Mountain  "Warfare.  Illustrated 
by  the  Campaign  of  1799  in  Switzerland.  Being  a  Translation  of 
the  Swiss  Narrative  compiled  from  the  Works  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  Jomini,  and  odiers.  Also  of  Notes  by  General  H. 
Dufour  on  the  Campaign  of  the  Valtelline  in  1635.  With  Appen- 
dix, Maps,  and  Introductory  Remarks.     Demy  8vo,  idjr. 
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STUBBS,  Lieta.'CoL  F.  fK— The  Regiment  of  Bengal  Artillery. 
The  History  of  its  OrE;anisation,  Equipment,  and  War  Services. 
Compiled  from  Publisned  Works,  Omcial  Records,  and  various 
Private  Sources.  With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations,  a  vols. 
Demy  8vo,  32J. 


POETRY. 

ADAM  OF  ST.  VICTOR.— T:\iq  Liturgical  Poetry  of  Adam  of 
St.  Victor.  From  the  text  of  Gautier.  With  Translations  into 
English  in  the  Original  Metres,  and  Short  Explanatory  Notes, 
by  DiGBY  S.  Wrangham,  M.A.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo,  printed 
on  hand-made  paper,  boards,  2  if. 

A  UCHMUTYy  A.  C— Poems  of  Knglish  Heroism  :  From  Brunan- 
burh  to  Lucknow ;  from  Athelstan  to  Albert  Small  crown  8vo, 
IS.  6d. 

A  VIA.—Tlie  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done  into  English  Veise  by. 
Fcap.'4to,  15J. 

BANKS^  Mrs.  G.  Z.— Ripples  and  Breakers:  Poems.  Square 
Svo,  5j. 

BARNES,  William.— 'Poems  of  Rural  Life,  in  the  Dorset 
Dialect.  New  Edition,  complete  in  one  voL  Crown  8vo. 
Ss.6d. 

BAYJVFS,  Rev.  Canon  H.  R.^Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours. 

Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  td, 
*«*  This  may  also   be  had   handsomely  bound  in  morocco  with 

gilt  edges. 

BENNETT,  C.  Fletcher.— TAte  Thoughts.  A  New  Volume  of 
Poems.    With  Frontispiece.     Small  crown  Svo. 

BEVINGTON,  Z.  5.— Key  Notes.    Small  crown  Svo,  5^. 

BILLSONf  C.  7.— The  Achamlans  of  Aristophanes.  Crown 
Svo,  3^.  6d. 

BOWEN,  H.  C,  Jlf.^.^Simple  Knglish  Poems.  English  Literature 
for  Junior  Classes.  In  Four  Parts.  Parts  L»  II.,  and  III.,  dd, 
each,  and  Part  IV.,  u. 

BRYANT,  W.  C— Poems.  Red-line  Edition.  With  24  Illustrations 
and  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Crown  Svo,  extra,  *js.  6d. 

A   Cheap   Edition,  with   Frontispiece.      Small  crown  Svo, 
3^.  6d, 

BYRNNE^  E.  Faiffax.-TsSiiXicenl  i  a  Poem.    Small  crown  Svo,  dr. 

Calderon's  Dramas:  the  Wonder- Working  Magician — Life  is  a 
Dream — the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  Translated  by  Denis 
Flor£NCE  MacCarthy.    Post  Svo,  los. 
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Gastillan  Brothers  (The),  Chateaubrlant,  ^Waldeinar :  Three 
Tragedies ;  and  The  Rose  of  Sicily :  a  Drama,  By  the 
Author  of  **  Ginevra,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  ds. 

Chronicles  of  Christopher  Columbus.  A  Poem  in  12  Cantos. 
By  M.  D.  C.     Crown  8vo,  *js.  (>d, 

CLARKE^  Mary  Cowden, — Honey  from  the  ^Weed.  Verses. 
Crown  8vo,  'js, 

COLOMBy  ColoneL^ThiQ  Cardinal  Archbishop :  a  Spanish  Legend. 
In  29  Cancions.    Small  crown  8vo,  5j. 

CONWA  V,  Hugh.—h.  Life's  Idylls.    Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  (id, 

COPPJ^Ey  Eraficois.-'XJKx.iLee.  Done  into  English  Verse,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Author,  by  I.  O.  L.     Crown  8vo,  vellum,  5j. 

COXHEADy  E^A^I.— Birds  and  Babies.  Imp.  i6mo.  With  33 
Illustrations.     Gilt,  2s,  6d, 

David  Rizzio,  Bothwell,  and  the  ^Witch  Lady.  Three 
Tragedies  by  the  author  of  "  Ginevra,"  etc    Crown  8vo,  6s, 

DAVIEf  G.S.,  M,D, — The  Garden  of  Fragrance.  Being  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  Bostan  of  Sddi  from  the  originsd  Persian 
mto  English  Verse.     Crown  8vo,  7j.  6d, 

jDAVIES,  T.  Ifart.—<latvJlxi3.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  Crown 
8vo,  6s, 

DE  VEREy  Audrey.-'^The  Foray  of  Queen  Meave,  and  other 
L<^nds  of  Ireland's  Heroic  Age.     Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 

legends  of  the  Saxon  Saints.    Small  crown  8vo,  6;. 

DILLONy  Arthur,— B^ivev  Songs  and  other  Poems.  With  13 
autotype  Illustrations  from  designs  by  Margery  May.  Fcap.  4to, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  lor.  6d, 

DOBELLy  Mrs,  /T^^Tfft— Ethelstone,  Eveliney  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DOBSONy  Ausiin,--Old  "World  Idylls  and  other  Poems.  iSmo, 
doth  extra,  gilt  tops,  6r. 

DOMETy  Alfred,— ''BjSiVLoYt  and  Axnohla.  A  Dream  of  Two  Lives. 
New  Edition,  Revised.    2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  I2f. 

Dorothy  s  a  Country  Story  in  El^iac  Verse.  With  Preface.  Demy 
8vo,  5^. 

DOWDENy  Edwardy  ZZ.Z?.— Shakspere's  Sonnets.  With  Intro- 
duction.   Large  post  8vo,  'js,  6d, 

DOWNTONy  Rev,  H,y  iW.^.— Hymns  and  Verses.  Origmal  and 
Translated.     Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d, 

DUTTf  Toru,--K  Sheaf  Gleaned  in  French  Fields.  New  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  lOf.  6d. 
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EDMONDS,  E,  fK— Hesperas-  Rhythm  and  Rhyme.  Crown 
8vo,  41. 

ELDRYTH,  Maud.—yLargSLTet,  and  other  Poems.     Small  crown  8vo, 

ELLIOTT,  Ebenezer,  The  Com  Law  Rhymer, — ^Poems.  Edited  by  his 
son,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's,  Antigua.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  i&r. 

English  Odes.  Selected,  with  a  Critical  Introduction  by  Edmund  W. 
GossE,  and  a  miniature  frontispiece  by  Hamo  Thomycroft, 
A.R.A.      Elzevir  8vo,   limp  parchment  antique,  dr. ;    vellum, 

EVANS,  Anne^^lPoems  and  Music.  With  Memorial  Pre£su:e  by 
Ann  Thackeray  Ritchie.    Large  crown  8vo,  7s, 

GOSSE,  Edmund  W.—'^&w  Poems.    Crown  8vo,  yj.  &/. 

GRAHAM,  William,  Two  Fancies  and  other  Poems.  Crown 
8vo,  5^. 

GRINDROD,  Charles.  Plays  from  English  History.  Crown 
8vo,  7j.  6d. 

GURNEY,  Rev.  Alfred,— Tlie  Vision  of  the  Kucharist,  and  other 
Poems.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

HELLON,  H.  (?.— Daphnis :  a  Pastoral  Poem.     Small  crown  8vo, 

Herman  Waldgrave :  a  Life's  Drama.  By  the  Author  of  "  Ginevra," 
etc.     Crown  8vo,  dr. 

HICKEY,  E,  J/.—A  Sculptor,  and  other  Poems.  Small  crown 
8vo,  5J. 

Horati  Opera.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Cornish,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton. 
With  a  Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  L.  Alma  Tadema,  etched 
by  Leopold  Lowenstam.  Parchment  Library  Edition,  6s, ;  vellum, 
7j.  6d, 

INGHAM,  Sarson,  C,  y.^Caedmon's  Vision,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo,  51. 

JENKINS,  Rev,  Canon.— AMonao  Petrucci,  Cardinal  and  Con- 
spirator: an  Historical  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  Small  crown  8vo, 
3J.  dd. 

KING,  Edward,— Kchoea  from  the  Orient.  With  Miscellaneous 
Poems.    Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d, 

KING,  Mrs.  Hamillon.—'nie  Disciples.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Portrait 
and  Notes.    Crown  8vo,  51. 

A  Book  of  Dreams.    Crown  8vo,  5/. 

LANG,  W.— XXXII  BaUades  in   Blue  China.    Elsevir  8vo^ 

parchment,  5^. 
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LAWSONy  Right  Him.  Mr.  Justice. --"eiYmJii  Usitati  Latine 
Redditi  :  with  other  Verses.     Small  8vo,  parchment^  $s. 

LEIGH,  Arran  and  Isla,  — Bellerophon.    Small  crown  8vo,  5j, 

LEIGHTONy  Rodert.—B.ecoTd3^  and  other  Poems.  With  Portrait. 
Small  crown  8vo,  7j-.  6d, 

X4essings  Nathan  the  "Wise.  Translated  by  Eustace  K.  Corbbtt. 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

UYlng  EngUsh  Poets  MDGGGLXXXII.  With  Frontispiece  by 
Walter  Crane.  Second  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo.  Printed  on 
hand-made  paper.     Parchment,  12^.,  vellum,  15^. 

LOCjKER,  /^.— I-ondon  Lyrics-  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

lucyve  In  Idleness.  A  Volume  of  Poems.  With  an  etching  by  W,  B. 
Scott.     Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 

Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus.  With  Frontispiece  by  the  Author,  Elzevir 
8vo,  5j. 

LOWNDES,  Henry.— 'Poems  and  Translations.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LUMSDEN,  lAeut.'Col  H.  ^.—Beowulf:  an  Old  English  Poem. 
Translated  into  Modem  Rhymes.  Second  Edition.  Small  crown 
8vo,  5j. 

Lyre  and  Star.  Poems  by  the  Author  of  "  Ginevra,"  etc.  Crown 
8vo,  5j. 

MACLEAN,  Charles  Donald. — Latin  and  Greek  Verse  Transla- 
tions.   Small  crown  8vo,  2s. 

MAGNUSSON,  Eirikr,  M.A.,  and  PALMER,  E.  H.,  i^.^.— Johan 
Ludvig  Runeberg's  Lyrical  Songs,  Idylls,  and  Kpl- 
granas.    Fcap.  8vo,  5/. 

^.Z?.C.— Chronicles  of  Christopher  Colunabus.  A  Poem  in 
Twelve  Cantos.    Crown  8vo,  'js.  6d. 

MEREDITH,  Owen,  The  Earl  of  Zy/Aw.— Lucile.  New  Edition. 
With  32  Illustrations.  i6mo,  3^.  dd.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
4; .  6df. 

MIDDLETON,  The  Zai^.— Ballads.    Square  i6mo,  y.  dd. 

MORICE,  Rev.  F.  D.,  M.A.'--The  Olynapian  and  Pythian  Odes 
of  Pindar.  A  New  Translation  in  English  Verse.  Crown 
8vo,  Js,  6d. 

MORRIS,  Lewis.— Poetical  "Works  of.  New  and  Cheaper  Editions, 
with  Portrait.    Complete  in  3  vols.,  $s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  contains  "  Songs  of  Two  Worlds."  Vol.  II.  contains  "  The 
Epic  of  Hades."  Vol.  III.  contains  "  Gwen  »  and  **  The  Ode  of 
Life." 
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MORRIS^  Leans^cantmtud, 

The  Kpic  of  Hades.  With  i6  Antotype  Illastiations,  after  the 
DrawiDgs  of  the  late  Geoi^e  R.  Chapman.  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
leaves,  25J. 

The  Kpic  of  Hades.  Presentation  Edition.  4to,  doth  extra, 
gilt  leaves,  ioj.  6d, 

Ode  of  X4ife,  The.     Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5*. 

Songs  Unsnng.    Fcap.  8vo. 

MORSHEAD,  E,  D.  y*.  —  The  House  of  Atreus.  Being  the 
Agamemnon,  Libation-Bearers,  and  Furies  of  iEschylus.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.     Crown  8vo,  *is. 

The    Suppliant    Maidens   of    -^schylus.      Crown   8vo, 

NADEN,  Constance  ^— Songs  and  Sonnets  of  Spring  Time. 
Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 

NEWELL,  E,  7.— The  Sorrows  of  Simona  and  Lyrical 
Verses.    Small  crown  8vo,  31. 6d, 

NOAKE,  Major  R,  Compton,^T)M^  Bivouac  ;  or,  Martial  Lyrist.  With 

an  Appendix :  Advice  to  the  Soldier.     Fcap.  8vo,  5^.  (}d. 

NOEL,  The  Hon,  Rodm^-^h.  Little  Child's  Monument.  Second 
Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  3/.  dd, 

NORRIS,  Rev,  Alfred.^TYie  Inner  and  Outer  Life.  Poems - 
Fcap.  8vo,  dr. 

(fHAGANy  >^».— The  Song  of  Roland.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

PFBIFFER,  Emily,'-~0\2iXL  Alarch  :  His  Silence  and  S<Mig  :  a  Poem. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  65. 

Gerard's  Monument,  and  other  Poems.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  df. 

Quarterman's  Grace,  and  other  Poems.    Crown  8vo,  5*. 

Poems.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

Sonnets  and  Songs.  New  Edition.  i6mo,  handsomely  printed 
and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4r. 

Under  the  Aspens;  Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  6j. 

PJKE^  WarburUm, — The  Inferno  of  Dante  Allighierl.  D^my 
8vo,  5^. 

JPOE,  Edgar  Allan, — ^Poems.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Poctiy  by  Akdrew 
LANG,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Samboume.  Parchment 
Library  Edition,  dr.  \  vellum,  *js,  6d, 
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Rare  Poems  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries.  Edited  W,  J. 
Linton.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

RHOADESy  ydmes.—Tla.e  Georgics  of  Yirgil.  Tianslated  into 
English  Verse.     Small  crown  8vo,  5j. 

ROBINSON^  A,  Mary  /I— A  Handful  of  Honeysuckle.  Fcap. 
8vo,  3J.  6</, 

The  Croivned  Hippolytus.    Translated  from  Euripides.    With 
New  Poems.    Small  crown  8vo,  y. 

SAUNDERS,  John^—ljcn^  Martyrdom.  A  Play  and  Poem. 
Small  crown  8vo,  5j. 

Schiller's  Mary  Stuart.  German  Text,  with  English  Translation  on 
opposite  page  by  Leedham  White.    Crown  8vo>  6j. 

SCOTT,  George  F,  -£.— Theodora  and  other  Poems.  Small 
8vo,  y.  6d,, 

SELKIRK,/.  -ff.—Poems.     Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  With  a  Fron- 
tispiece etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death  Mask. 
Parchment  Library  Edition,  6j.  ;  vellum,  Js,  6d, 

Shakspere's  "Works.  Complete  in  12  Volumes.  Parchment  Library 
Edition,  6r.  each ;  vellum,  7j»  6d,  each. 

SHAW,  W,  K,  i^.^.— Juvenal,  Persius,  Martial, and  Catullus. 

An  Experiment  in  Translation.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

SHELLEY,  Percy  BjfssAe.—'Poems  Selected  from.  Dedicated  to 
Lady  Shelley.  With  Preface  by  Richard  Garnett.  Parchment 
Library  Edition^  6s. ;  vellum,  7s.  6d. 

Six  Ballads  ahout  King  Arthur.    Crown  8vc^  extra,  gUt  edges, 

SLADEN,  Douglas  ^.— Frithjof  and  Ingebjarg,  and  other 
Poems.    Small  crown  8vo,  5j. 

TAYLOR,  Sir  H.—^Works.  Complete  in  Five  Volumes.  Crown 
8vo,  3Qr. 

Philip  Van  Artevelde.    Fcap.  8vo,  3j.  6J. 

The  Virgin  "Widoiar,  etc.    Fcap.  8vo,  3^-.  6d, 

The  Statesman.    Fcap.  8vo,  y.  6J, 

TENNYSON,  Alfred.— ^ox\is  Complete  :— 

The  Imperial  Library  Kdition.    Complete  in  7  vols.    Demy 
8vo,  lor.  6d.  each ;  in  Roxburgh  binding,  12s.  6d,  ea(du 

Author's  Edition.    In  7  vols.     Post  8vo,  gilt  43^.  6d, ;  or  half- 
morocco,  Roxburgh  style,  54J. 

Cabinet  Edition.    13  vols.    Each  with  Frontispiece.    Fcap.  8vo, 
25.  6d.  each. 

Cabinet  Edition*    13  vols;    Complete  in  handsome  Ornamental 
Case.    35J. 
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TENNYSON,  Alfred-^onHnued. 

The  Royal  Kdition.  In  i  vol.  With  26  Illustrations  and 
Portrait.     Extra,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  2ix. 

The  Guinea  Edition.  Complete  in  13  vols,  neatly  bound  and 
enclosed  in  box,  2IJ. ;  French  morocco  or  parchment,  31J.  6^. 

Shilling  Edition.    In  13  vols,  pocket  size,  u.  each,  sewed. 

The  Cro'fvn  Edition.    Complete  in  i  vol.  strongly  bound,  6f. ; 
extra  gilt  leaves,  *js,  6d, ;  Roxburgh,  half-morocco,  &.  6d, 
*«*  Can  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  other  bindings. 

In  Mexnorlaxn.  With  a  Miniature  Portrait  in  eau-forte  by  Le 
Rat,  after  a  Photograph  by  the  late  Mrs.  Cameron.  Parchment 
Ldbraiy  Edition,  dr. ;  vellum,  7^.  6d, 

The  Princess.  A  Medley.  With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by 
H.  M.  Paget,  and  a  Tailpiece  in  Outline  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Parchment  Library  Edition,  6s, ;  vellum,  ^s,  6d, 

Original  Editions : — 

Poems.    Small  8vo,  6s, 

Maud,  and  other  Poems.    Small  8vo,  3^.  6d, 

The  Princess.    Small  8vo,  3^.  6d, 

Idylls  of  the  King.    Small  8vo,  5j. 

Idylls  of  the  King.    Complete.    Small  8vo,  6^. 

The  Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems.     Small  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Gareth  and  Lynette.    Small  8vo,  3/. 

Enoch  Arden,  etc.    Small  8vo,  31.  6d, 

In  Memorlaxn.    Small  8vo,  4J. 

Harold  :  a  Drama.     New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Queen  Mary :  a  Drama.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6sm 

The  Lover's  Tale.    Fcap.  8vo,  3J,  6d, 

Ballads,  and  other  Poems.    Small  8vo,  5/. 

Selections  from  the  above  "Works.  Super  royal  i6mo»  31. 6d. ; 

gilt  extra,  4;. 

Songs  from  the  above  Works.    i6mo,  2s.  6d* 

Tennyson  for  the  Toung  and  for  Recitation.   Specially  arranged. 
Fcap.  8vo,  IS,  6d, 

The  Tennyson  Birthday  Book.    Edited  by  Emily  Shakespear. 
32mo,  limp,  2J. ;  extra,  y. 

*4i*  A  superior  Edition,  printed  in  red  and  black,  on  antique  paper, 
specially  (prepared.  Small  crown  8vo,  extra,  gilt  leaves,  51.  ; 
and  in  various  calf  and  morocco  bindings. 
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THORNTON,  L.  Jlf. —The.  Son  of  Shelomlth.    Small  crown  8vo, 

TODHUNTERy  Dr.  y.— Laurella,  and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo, 
dr.  dd. 

Forest  Songs.    Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  dd. 

The  True  Tragedy  of  Rlenzi :  a  Drama.    3^.  6^. 

Alcestis  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.    Extra  fcap.  8vo,  5j. 

A  Study  of  Shelley.    Crown  8vo,  7j. 

Translations  from  Dante,  Petrarch,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Vittoria  Colonna.    Fcap.  8vo,  7^.  dd, 

TURNER f  Rev.  C.  TeHnvson. — Sonnets,  Lyrics,  and  Trans- 
lations.   Crown  8vOy  4s.  6d. 

Collected  Sonnets,  Old  and  New.  With  Prefatory  Poem  by 
Alfred  Tennyson  ;  also  some  Marginal  Notes  by  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  and  a  Critical  Essay  by  James  Spedding.  Fcap. 
8vo,  ys.  6d. 

WALTERS,  Sophia  Lydia.—K  Dreamer^  Sketch  Book.  With  21 
Illustrations  b^  Percival  Skelton,  R.  P.  Leitch,  W.  H.  J.  Boot, 
and  T.  R.  Pritchett.  Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.  Fcap.  4to, 
I2J.  6^. 

WEBSTER,  Augusta.— In  a  Day :  a  Drama.    Small  crown  8vo,  zs.  6d. 

"Wet  Days.    By  a  Farmer.    Small  crown  8vo,  6s. 

WILKINS,  Wi//iam,— Songs  of  Study.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WILLIAMS,  5c— A  Story  of  Three  Years,  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3J.  6d. 

YOUNGS;  Ella  Sharpe. — Paphus,  and  other  Poems.  Small  crown  8vo, 
3f  .  6d. 


WORKS   or   FIOTION   IN   ONE   VOLUME. 

BANKS,  Mrs.  G.  Z,— Grod's  Providence  House.    New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

HARDY,  Th(mas,—K  Pair  of  Blue  Cyes.    Author  of  "Far  from 
Uie  Madding  Crowd."    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Return  of  the  Native.   New  Edition.   With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

INGELOW,  5fefl»f.— Ofir  the  Skelllgs  s  a  NoveL    With  Frontispiece. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  dr. 

MACDONALD,  (?.— Castle  "Warlock.   A  Novel    New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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MACDONALDy  C'-anUmuid, 

Malcolm.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author  engraved  on  SteeL     Sixth 
Edition*    Crown  8vo,  6j» 

The  Marquis  of  Lossle.    Fourth  Edition.    With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  6j. 

St.  George  and  St.  Michael.    Third  Edition.    With  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  8vo,  6f- 

PALGRA  VJE,  W,  Gtford,^Ilemiann  Agha :  an  Eastern  Narrative. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  6r. 

SIfA  JV,  Flora  Z.— Castle  Blair ;  a  Story  of  Youthfol  Lives.    New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo>  3i.  6^. 

STRETTON^  ^w^a. —Through  a  Needled  Eye  :  a  Story.    New 
and  Cheaper  Edition^  ¥rith  Frontiqnece.    Crown  8vo^  6r. 

TAYLOR^  Cot  Meadowsy  C.X/,  M,RJ,A,—^^^X^\  a  Novd.     New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.     T^h  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  dr. 

Tippoo  Sultaun  :  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore  War.    New  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  6j. 

Ralph  Darnell.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

A  Koble  Queen.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Frontis- 
piece.   Crown  Svo,  df. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Thug.    Crown  8vo»  ds. 

Taza  :  a  Mahratta  Tale.    Crown  Svo,  dt. 
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